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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  ISSUE, 

The  matter  contained  in  former  issues  of  this  work  has  been 
eolaiged,  so  that  the  present  volume  deals  ^ath  nearly  everv' 
subject  concerning  which  statistics  are  now  to  be  obtained. 
It  u*ouId  have  been  well  if  fuller  information  could  have  been 
given  concerning  the  cost  of  production  in  various  industries, 
die  displacement  of  labour  by  machinery,  the  employment 

I  of  women  and  children,  and  other  kindred  topics ;  but  the 
necessarj'  materials  were  not  available.    It  is  hoped,  however,  i 
that  in  the   next  edition,  which   will   be   published  after  a 
general  census  of  the  Colony  has  been  taken,   interesting 

I  titfixrmation  on  all  these  subjects  will  be  presented. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  limit,  except  in  special 

cases»  the  period  covered  by  the  tables  to  ten  years.     Should 

[  more  detailed  figures  be  required  than  are  given  in  the  text, 

'  th^e  will   be  found   in   the    '*  Statistical   Register."      The 

'  necessity  of  comparing  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales  with 

that  of  the  other  Colonies,  except  on  the  most  important 

points,  IS  obviated  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Seven  Colonies 

of  Australasia,'*  which  deals  with  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  as 

I  well  as  with  their  individual  resources. 

In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind,  a  difficulty  is  always 

f  experienced  in  making  the  information  it  contains  interesting 

to  persons  outside  the  Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about  the 

details  of  local  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  those  living  in 

I  the  Colony  who  require  such  details.  It  is  believed,  that  in 
the  present  instance,  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.  Every 
:care  has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  passed 
through  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  from 
them.  If,  however,  any  such  should  be  discovered,  it  would 
jbe  deemed  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  pointed 
out, 

Sydney^  13/A  Ocioher^  1890. 
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Historical  Sketch. 

HE  Columbus  of  Australia  was  undoubtedly  Don  Pedro  Per-  Expedition  a! 
nandez  de  Quiros,  a  Spanish  noLleman  and  navigator^  who 
sailed  iji  160G  frotn  Lima,  in  Peru,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
diaco\*ertng  a  southern  continent,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  had 
tedly  expressed  his  confident  belief.  Like  Columbiis,  he 
Jed  to  sight  the  main  land,  but  haviDg  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
that  stretched  for  a  great  distance  north  and  souths  he  mia- 
9k  it  for  the  continent  in  seiirch  of  whiL'h  he  had  come,  and 
the  land  Austmlia  del  Espiritit  8anto.  This  was  one  of 
Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  still  known  as  Espiritu 
"  Sftnto,  8ickne«>  and  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny  on  De  Quiros' 
el,  the  sailors  insisting  so  veliemently  on  returning  to  Peru, 
the  Admiral  was  forceil  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of 
dlacoveneg.  In  company  witli  De  Quiros  was  Luiz  Yaez  de 
in  command  of  another  ship,  named  tlie  Alrnirante,  who 
parting  company  with  De  Quiros,  discovei-ed  that  Espiritu 
ito  was  only  an  island,  Torres,  being  afterwards  forced  to  bear 
I  for  the  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  disco%^ered  and 
til  rough  the  strait  which  now  Ijears  his  name,  and  even 
I  Cape  York,  which  he  supposed  to  be  only  another  of  the 
ly  small  islands  abounding  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Prior  to  the  expedition  fi'oiii  Lima,  it  is  jjossible  this  continent  Eariieit  chart*. 
risited  hy  navigators,  the  records  of  whose  voyages  havts  not 
transmitted  to  us.     Tlie  chart  of  Mnrco  Pulo  would  favour 
the  supposition  that  the  existence  of  a   great   south  land  was 
awn  to  the  Chinese ;  and,  though  the  claims  of  De  GDnneville 
ioLTfe  disco  veiled  Austmlia  as  early  as  1504  are  not  tenable, 
bearing  the  date  of  1342    exist   whereon    U   marked  an 
nTe  territory  to  which  the  name  of  Gi^at  Java  was  given, 
I  wiiicb  might  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  north-west 
tof  AtUBtralia.    But  however  valid  these  claims  maybe  the  merit 
the  Spamard  is  no  wi^  les^Ded.     it  is  certain  that  previous 
A 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 


utch 
pUirurs. 


xpodltioo. 


navigators  endeavoured  to  coticeal  their  discoveries,  and  no  real 
authentic  i-eeords  remain  to  yliow  how  far  those  discoveries  extended. 

About  the  time  of  de  Qiiiroa'  voyage  the  Dutch  Rent  out  an  expe- 
dition from  Bantam  in  a  small  vessel  called  the  Buyfhen,  whick 
discovered  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria-  Some  of  the  crew  landed,  and 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Eur<jpeans  who  trod  the  shore  off 
Australia.  Being  attacked  by  the  natives  they  were  forced  I0 
abandon  any  attempt  to  explore  the  country  ;  and  after  naming 
tJie  place  Cape  Keerweer,  or  Turn-again,  they  departed,  apparently 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  had  landed  on  tbe  northern 
■hore  of  a  great  continent.  Other  Dutch  adventurei^s  disco vered, 
during  the  following  twenty  years,  various  parts  of  the  ooasL 
Dirk  Ilnrtogf  in  1616,  landed  on  the  island  now  bearing  his  nameu 
Jan  Carstens,  in  command  of  the  yachts  Pera  and  Arnhem, 
in  1623  sailed  along  the  northern  shores^  for  a  long  time  called 
Arnhem's  land*  About  the  same  time  another  Dutchman,  Captain 
Edel,  explored  tbe  greater  part  of  the  western  coast.  In  1622  a 
Dutch  vessel,  the  Leeuwiu,  coasted  along  the  south- west  shore, 
from  the  cape  which  has  been  named  after  her,  to  ICing  George's 
Sound  ;  and  in  1627  Peter  Nuyts  discovered  the  Great  Australian 
BigliL  Other  Dutch  explorers  werePelaart,  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  Houtman's  Abrolhos  in  1629,  and  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand* 

Dampier,  an  English  buccaneer  and  discoverer,  also  explored 
the  west  coast,  from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  the 
north-west  coast,  as  far  as  Boebuck  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
hundred  miles.  This  was  in  1699,  and  he  appears  to  have  landed 
in  several  places.  On  his  return  he  published  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen.  He  described  the  country  as  sterile  in  the  extreme^ 
and  almost  devoid  of  animals,  the  only  one  of  any  importance 
eomewhat  i^sembling  a  racoon,  a  strange  creature^  which  used 
only  its  hind  legs,  and,  instead  of  walking,  advanced  by  great 
bound.s,  or  leaps,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  time.  This  is  the 
first  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  reached  us.     Dampier  also 


ibeR  tbe  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  tlie  north-weat  coast  in 
1  the  revrrse  of  favourable,  wbicb,  however,  apply  equally  to 
the  oati'C'es  of  New  South  Wales  as  first  seen  by  Captain  Cook. 
The  mention  of  this  last  distinguished  man  brings  the  narrative  to 
the  period  when  tbe  real  history  of  New  South  Wales,  and  there- 
with that  of  Australia,  begins. 

The  great  voyage  of  James  Cook,  in  1769-70,  was  primarily  Voygeot 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Yenus^  but 
hk  xnatmctions  also  mention  among  its  objects  the  making  of 
tvrthuT  geographical  discoveries.  Tbe  ship  in  which  Cook  sailed 
^ifl  ft  small  vessel  of  3:20  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  guns^  Origi- 
BtUy  built  for  service  as  a  collier,  she  was  selected  for  the  use  of 
I  eatpedition  on  account  of  her  unusually  strong  construction. 
i  craft  had  been  chosen  by  Cook  himself,  and  was  renamed  the  The  Eminvaiif, 

ftvour,  in  allusion  to  the  great  work  which  her  commander 
I  ietting  out  to  achieva     Mr.  Green  was  to  conduct  the  aatro- 
l  observations,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Bolander  were 
ated  botanists  to  the  expedition*    After  successfully  observing 
I  Tnuisit  from  the  island  of  Tahiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote 
Che  Endeavour's  head  was   turned  south,   and   then   north- 
beating  about  the  Pacific  in  search  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
'  great  continent,  whose  western  shores  had  been  so  long  known 
>  tbe  Dutch.     After  circumnavigating,  and  minutely  surveying 
Crw  Zealand^  Cook  stood  due  west,  and  in  three  weeks  sighted 
Iba  difls  of  New  Holland,  aa  Australia  was  then  called. 

Tbe  first  important  point  observed  was  Cape  Howe,  which  was 

v>  named  by  Cook.    After  passing  and  naming  Mount  Dromedary, 

lie  Pigeon  House,  Point  Upright,  and  Cape  St.  George,  on  the  28th 

priJ,  1770,  Botany  Bay  was  discovered,  which,  as  it  apppeared  to 

•  mtable  anchorage,  the  Endeavour  entered,  and  dropped  Cook  wjchon  in 

.  Botany  Bav, 

The  ship  brought- to  opposite  a  group  of  natives,  who 
^  cooking  over  a  fire.     Cook  and  bis  crew,  unactjuainted  witli 

Cof  the  Australian  aborigines,  were  not  a  little  aston- 
me  natives  took  no  notice  of  them  or  their  proceedings 


nt'cnttitcr  wit!i 
f  AlfOiigUics. 


Even  the  splash  of  the  anchor  in  the  water  and  the  noise  of 

cahle  running  out  tbrougli  t!io  hawse-lmle  in  no  way  disturbed  the 
at  their  occupation,  or  caused  them  to  evince  the  slightest  curiosit 
But  as  the  captain  of  the  Endeavour  order(>d  out  the  pinna 
and  prt^pared  to  Lind,  tlie  natives  threw  off  their  nonchalance  ; 
on  tlie  boat  approaching  the  shore  two  men,  each  aruied  with 
Inmdle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock 
made  threatening  signs  to  the  stmugers.     It  in  interesting  to  nc 
that  the  ingenious  "wommera,"  or  throwing  stick,  which  ia  pecuU 
to  Australia,  was  first  observed  on  this  occasion.     As  these  m6 
were  evidently  determined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing,  ' 
musket  was  disclmrged  between  them,  in  the  hoj^e  that  they  woul 
be  frightened  by  the  noise,  but  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  c&ush 
one  of  them  to  drop  his  bundle  of  spears,  of  which,  however, 
immediately  re  possessed  himself,  and  the  two  natives  still  preserv 
the  same  meuaeing  attitude.     One  of  them  at  last  cast  a  st 
towards  the  boat,  which  earned  him  a  charge  of  sranll  shot  in 
leg.     Nothing  daunted,  the  two  men  mn  hack  into  the  bush, 
presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made  of  bark,  with  wM^ 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew.     The  int 
pidity  of  these  men  is  certainly  worthy  of  [)assing  notice.     UnliS 
the  American  Indians,  wdjo  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to  1 
snpernatnral  beings,  and  their  ships  in  some  way  endowed 
life,  and  who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the  fie 
discharge  of  firearms  which  they  witnessed,  these  Australians  ^ 
neither  excited  to  wonder  by  the  ship  nor  overawed  by  the  super 
number  and  unknown  weapons  of  the  strangers.     Cook  exannnfl 
the  bay  in  the  pinnace,  and  landed  several  times  ;   hut  by 
endeavour  could  he  induce  the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  oommd 
nieation  with  him.     The  welh known  circumstance  of  the 
variety  of  new  plants  here  obtained,  from  which  Botany  Bay  denv^ 
its  name,  should  not  be  passed  over.     Before  quitting  the  bay 
ceremony  was  performed  of  hoisting  the  Union  Jack,  first  o&  i 
south  shore  and   then  near  the  nortli   head^  thus  taking  for 
possession  of  the  territory  for  the  British  Crown. 


ESTABLTSHiffiNT  OF  TEE  COLONY  PLANNED. 


After  lettTuiff  Botany  Bay  Cook  sailed  northward.     Ho  saw  and  ^^^  J»<*k»ori 

miin«d  Port  Jackson,  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  forebore 

cotrr  tbr  finest  natnml  harbour  in  Australia.     Broken  Bay  was 

y  but  tlio  vessel  did  not  come  to  Jin  anchor  till  Moretou  Buy 

bed.    Still  sailing  northward,  and  taking  notes,  as  he  pro- 

I,  for  a  rough  chart  of  the  coast,  Cook  passed  over  1,300  miles 

\  tlte  occurrence  of  any  event  worthy  of  being  chroiucled, 

I  I'nly  one  night  at  1 1  o'eloek  Lh©  water  was  found  to  shoal, 

ithottt  any  sign  of  breakers  or  land     While  Cook  was  si>eculating 

of  this  phenomenon,  and  was  in  the  act  of  ordering  out 

take  soundings,  the  Endeavour  struck  heavily,  and  fell  tUc  Kmkuvour 

fit  so  much  that  the  guns,  spare  cables,  and  other  heavy  gear  had 

►  lie  at  once  tlirown  overboard  to  lighten  the  ship.    As  day  broke, 

Itiempts  were  made  to  float  the  vessel  off  with  the  morning  tide; 

iiul  these  were  ansuccetisfuh     The  water  was  rising  so  rapidly  in 

be  bold  that  with  four  pumps  constantly  gomg  the  crew  could 

Uy  keep  it  in  check.     At  length  one  of  the  midahtpraen  sug- 

:  the  device  of  **  fothering,'*  which  he  had  seen  practised  iu 

*  West  Indies.     This  consists  in  passing  a  sail,  attached  to  cords, 

imdw  the  vessel's  keel,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  suction  of  the 

afeak  may  dniw  the  canvas  into  tlie  aperture,  and  thus  partially 

I  the  rent     This  was  performed  with  great  success,  and  the 

rl  was  floated  off  with  the  evening  tide.     The  land  was  soon 

f  made,  near  the  mouth  of  asmall  river,  which  Cook  called  after 

^A&tp,  the  **  Endeavour  Kiver'*     A  headland  close  by  he  named 

rOftfie  Tribulation.     The  ship  was  steered  into  the  river,  and  there 

cftTt^nrd  and  thoroughly  repaired.     Cook  afterwards  completed  the 

nari'ey  of  the  cast  coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New  South 

I  Wales,  and  returned  by  way  of  Torres  &5traitsand  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  fiivciurable  re^iorts  brought  to  England  by  the  Endeavour  Ketnrn  of  the 
f  on  ■  n,  and  the  graphic  account  of  hb  voyage  published  by  ^'"^'^'•''"^■* 

Cou^-,  .  -^  iicr  with  the  fact  that  GreM  Britain  had  just  lost  her 
[Korth  American  Colonies,  by  their  successful  rebellion,  turned  all 
Ifj^  to  Australia,  or  Kew  Holland,  as  it  continued  to  be  called. 
rTIie  difficulty  iA  disposing  of  their  criminal  population  was  only 


one  of  tiie  causes  which  determined  the  Government  of  the  ( 

to  found  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  ;  for  it  will 

evident,  as  the  narrative  proceeds,  that  all  concerned  felt  they  we 

engag*»d  in  founding  a  new  home  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 

the  British  peoplop  and  that  visions  of  even  greater  progress 

has  yet  been  attained  filled  the  minds,  not  only  of  Viscount  Sydne 

and  Governor  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting  persons  in 

Colony  itself*     The  truth  of  this  view  is  amply  demonstrated 

the  testimony  of  several  contemporary  writers  j  but  it  is  nowhei^ 

more  strongly  emphasized  than  in  the  lines  entitled  "  The  Visit  i 

Hope  to  Sydney  Cove,"  the  author  of  which  was  Darwin,  whc 

** Botanic  Garden"  is  well  known.     The  lines  have  been 

quoted  ;  but  they  contain  so  diatinct  a  prophecy  of  the  greatne 

to  which  the  Colony  has  attained  that  they  may  be  appropriat 

introduced  : 

Where  Sydney  Cove  her  lucid  bosotn  swelhi^ 
Courts  her  yoaug  navies  antl  the  storm  repels; 
High  OD  a  rock  amid  tlie  troubled  air 
Hope  stood  Btiblime  And  waved  her  golden  hair, 
Culmed  with  her  rosy  smile  the  tossing  deep. 
And  with  sweet  accents  cbsLrtiied  th^  wrnds  to  sleep; 
To  each  wild  plalu  she  stretched  her  snowy  hand, 
High  waving  wood  atid  sea-encircled  strand* 

*  Hear  me/  she  cried^  *  ye  rising  realms  I  Record 

*  Time's  opening  scene  and  Truth's  unerring  word. 

*  There  shall  broad  streets  their  stately  walk  extend, 
*The  circus  \^idou  and  the  crescent  heml; 

*  Therfit  ray*d  from  cities  o'er  the  cultured  landj 

*  Shall  brif^ht  canals,  and  eohd  roads  expand* 

*  There  the  ^jroud  arch,  Colossus-like,  bestride 

*  Yon  glittering  streant,  and  bound  the  chafing  tide; 
VEmbellished  villas  croT»Ti  the  landacafve  scene^ 
'  Farms  wave  with  gold  and  orchards  bltish  between. 

*  There  shall  tall  spires,  and  dome-capped  towers  ascendf 

*  And  piers  and  quays  their  massy  struoture  blend ; 

*  While  with  each  breeze  approaching  vesaeb  glide, 

*  And  northern  treasures  danoe  on  every  tide/ 
Then  ceased  the  nymph— tumultuous  echoes  roar — 
And  joy's  lotid  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore — 
Her  graceful  steps  descetiding  pressed  the  plain. 
And  Peace  and  Art  and  Labour  joined  her  train^ 


wotrxk  as  these  could  not  have  been  inspired  by  the  prospect 
the  "  big  gaol  growing  still  bigger,"  which  some  foreign  writers 
was  ail  the  Colony  was  ever  expected  to  become.     On  the 
'  contrary  they  mark  the  prescience  of  those  wlio,  one  hundred  years 
■go^  Baw  clearly  what  a  great  enterpriise  was  being  then  initiated. 


^M     It  was  in  the  early  part  of  1787  that  Viscount  Sydney,  Secretary  viaeomii  Sydney 
^Bof  State  for  the  Colonies,  determined  to  plant  a  colony  in  New  ^j^d  ***« 
^■taltli  WaleB,  and  by  May  of  that  year  the  ^'  First  Fleet ''  had  been 
P^HnniMed.     It  consisted  of  the  20-gun  frigate  Bidus ;  the  armed 
leiuler  Supply ;  three  store  &hi]>s — the  Golden  Grove^  Fiahburn, 
and  Borrowdale  ;  and  six  transports^ — the  Alexander^  Scarborough, 
hmdj  Penrhyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  Friendship,  and  C^harlotte.     The 
largest  of  these  vessels  measured  only  450  tons,  and  the  smallest 
waa  no  more  than  270  tons.     On  board  of  the  sis:  transports 
■vw«re  packed   no    fewer    than    564    men   and    192    women,    all 
^Vpnsoners  who  had  been  sentenced  to  expatriation.     There  were 
also  carried  168  marines  and  10  officers^  commissioned  and  non- 
mtaiissioned.     These,  with  5  medical  men,  a  few  mechanics,  and 
^40  woman,  wives  of  marines,  together  with  13  children,  the  off- 
spring of  the   convicts,   maile  up  the  total  number  of   persona 
despatched   to   found    the    Colony.     Captain    Phillip,  KN.,   was 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition,  aiid  also  bore  a  commission 
i  Governor  and  Captain-General  of  New  South  Wales,     Second 
I  Id  command  waa  Captain  John  Hunter,  of  the  Sinus,  and  Mr. 
David  Collins  accompanied  the  expedition  as  Judge  Advocate. 

The  fleet  sailed  at  the  end  of  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  f^jlj^f^j/^e 
Rb  Janeiro,  arrived  in  Botany  Bay  in  the  beginning  of  January,  "  *"^*^  *^^®*^*' 
,  li88,  A  cursory  examination  convinced  Captain  Phillip  that  a 
more  unsuitable  site  for  a  new  settlement  could  hardly  have  been 
I  chosen  thati  the  shores  of  this  bay«  Despite  the  profusion  of  new 
pkntA  whidi  had  so  delighted  Banks  and  Solander,  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Botany  Bay  is  by  no  tneans  fertila  The  scarcity  of  good 
water  was  a  further  disadvantage,  while  the  bay  itself  was  so 
ihallow  afl  to  forbid  the  ship  approaching  the  shore,  which  would 
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have  neoesdtated  the  ei'f'ction  of  piers  and  jetties  of  great  leng 
It  was  besides  exposed  to  thi^  full  swell  of  the  Pacific,  b^ii 
destitute  of  hays,  creeks,  or  covers  of  any  kind.  The  Governd 
accordingly  detertiiined  to  explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  rao 
suitable  site  for  the  settlement  After  proceeding  with  three  of  i 
boats  about  nine  railes,  he  found  himself  abreast  of  the  entraii 
of  Port  Jackson,  whicli  Cook  hod  supposed  to  be  a  mere  shallc 
indentation  of  the  land,  fit  for  nothing  hut  a  landing-place 
boats.  Undeterred  by  this  opinion,  Phillip  rounded  the 
Head  and  soon  saw  opening  bt>fore  Lini  the  whole  expanse  of  one^ 
the  finest  liarbours  in  the  world.  For  mih*s  to  tlie  west  stretchy 
the  peaceful  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  wliicli  must  Iiave  delist 
the  minds  of  the  explorers,  disheartened  as  tliey  had  been  by 
appearance  and  surrotindings  of  Botany  Bay.  In  place  of  il 
stunted  scrub  whicli  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetation 
that  locality,  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  he  surrounded  by  a  thick 
forest  of  noble  trees,  which  extended  to  the  water's  ("dge^  and 
proLnised  an  abundant  supply  of  timljer  for  building*  In  plact*  of 
the  open  i-oadstead  at  Botany  a  countless  succession  of  bays  and 
inlets  opened  on  the  astonished  gaze  of  the  hardy  navigators  as 
they  proceeded  up  t lie  harbour-  Beep  water  was  found  to  extend 
to  the  very  base  of  the  rocks,  thus  obviating  any  necessity  foP 
expensive  wharves,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  occupied 
the  little  community  for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of  more 
immediately  pressing  wants* 

The  Governor's  choice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis  of 
Australasia  was  determined  by  the  fact  that  an  apparently  peren- 
nial stream  of  the  purest  water  was  found  discharging  itself  into  a 
beautiful  sandy  cove,  about  six  miles  from  tlie  entrance,  which  was 
named  Sydney  Cove,  in  honour  of  the  statesman  under  whose 
auspices  the  enterprise  had  been  iiiulort.^keiK  Before  finally  de- 
ciding on  this  site,  Captain  Phillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring  the 
various  bays,  but  was  confirmed  in  liLs  original  choice  by  the  fact  that 
no  such  stream  of  water  had  been  found  elsewhere,  though  in  other 
respects  numerous  positions  equally  eligible  presented  themselves. 
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Retomiiig  immediately  to  Botany,  preparations  were  made  for  La  p«»foui©*a 

jiog  the  colony  round  to  Sydney  Cove,  when  as  the  fleet  were 

ling  out  of  the  bay  an  intere.sting  incident  occurred.     Two 

ig©  vessels  evidently  making  for  the  entrance  were  discerned 

tliCr  olEng.     Captain  Phillip  went  out  in  the  Supply  to  meet 

stnuigers,  who  proved  to  be  a  French  exploring  party  under 

f  command  of  Jean  Franc^ois  Gahiupj  Comto  de  la  Perouse»  their 

oU  being  the  frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole.    After  an  inter- 

5ge  of  courte.sies,  the  French  were  left  to  refresh  and  i^iit  In 

ay  Bay.     They  stayed  there  till  March,  1788,  and  buried  ono 

•rompany  on  shore — Fatiier  le  Keceveur,  of  the  Order  of 

is,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  who  died  of  wounds 

ited  ID  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea8.     His 

cib  \s  Still  extant  at  La  Perouse,  near  the  north  hea^l  of  Botany 

ay,  wljere  also  a  monument  was  placed,  in  the  year  1825,  to  the 

eiDory  of  the  oomniander  of  the  expedition,  who  was  shipwrecked 

kwlloiBe  crew  were  murdered  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands.     The 

ntwa^  erected  by  Messrs.  De  Bougainville  and  Ducampier, 

nding  the  French  war  vessels,  Thetis  and  Esperance,  then 

:  in  Port  Jackson. 


On  CUptain  Phillip's  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour*  on  the  memor-  FoundaUoo  of 

ttoCoJooj. 
26th  January,   1783,  the  ships  ajichored  in  the  Cove,  and 

MioRs  wero  at  onco  made  for  landing  the  colonists.     The 

jjtig  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 

Je  stream,  was  commencod^  and  when  a  sufficient  space  had 

hmrn  obtained  a  flagstafi*  was  erected,  and  the  ITnion  Jack 

op.     After  the  firing  of  three  volleys  by  the  marines,  the 

Ifovrrtjor  read  his  comnushion,  and  addn  ssed  words  of  counsel, 

wsming,  And  encouragement  to  the  prisoners,  the  ceremony  closing 

Hth  genera!  festivity.     Arduous  labour  succeeded  this  srone,  for 

well  understood  that  unless  the  8ett)ei"s  could  raise  supplies 

tlmiuielvce,  the  existence  of  the  Colony  would  be  precarious, 

I  thr  Kton*  of  provisions  in  their  poBsession  was  calculated  to  last 

nly  a  very  »hort  time. 
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Accordingly  ground  was  cleared  at  the  bead  of  Farm  Cot 
ai^joining  the  settlement,  and  an  attempt  made  to  raise  wheat, 
time  has  shown  ttiat  the  601I  lu  the  immediate  neighhcturhood  t 
Sydney  is  not  suited  to  tlie  cultivation  of  this  cer-eal,  and  even  if  i 
good  crop  had  been  obtained  tlie  colonists  must  have  stan'ed  while 
it  was  maturing.  'So  food  worth  mentioning  was  procured  from 
the  land,  and  the  little  community  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
when  a  ship  arrived  with  another  batch  of  colonists,  but  without 
stores.  This  brought  matters  to  a  climax^  whereupon  Grovemor 
Phillip  sent  the  Sinus  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Supply  to 
Batavia,  to  procure  provisions,  which,  however,  could  only  be  ob- 
tained in  insufficient  quantity,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
return  of  these  vessels  the  state  of  aflairs  became  as  bad  as  before^ 
and  starvation  again  stared  the  Colony  m  the  face.  Under  these 
circumstances,  everyone,  including  tlie  Governor  himself,  wm 
placed  on  skort  allowance,  and  even  the  sheep  and  cattle  whlcll 
had  been  reserved  for  breeding  puqioses  were  killed  for  food.  In 
this  aspect  of  affairs  the  Governor  bethought  himself  of  Norfolj 
Island,  whither,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  had  sent  Lieuteoi 
Philip  Gidley  King,  of  the  Sirius,  to  establish  a  branch  calon 
A  detachment  of  200  convicts,  with  a  guard  of  70  marines,  wa 
therefore^  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arrival  they  found 
King  and  his  men  had  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  j 
had  succeeded  in  raising  an  abundant  crop.  But  the  Sirius, 
which  the  new  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off 
island,  so  that  no  supplies  were  procured  thence  at  that  time. 


When  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  Sydney  Cove 
reached  their  gloomiest,  the  **  Second  Fleet,"  consisting  of  three 
store-ships^  arrived,  and  snatched  the  Colony  from  the  veiy  brink 
of  destruction  by  famine.  This  tided  over  the  difficulty,  and  m 
great  a  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced.  Fresh 
difficulties,  however,  beset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  ship- 
loads of  immigrants,  most  of  whom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying 
OOnditiottt     Of  1,700  men  and  women  who  had  been  embarked, 


200  died  on  tlie  voyagR,  and  several  bund  red  more  were  found 
to  be  lit  ejctremu  on  anivaL  In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  the 
Dor^s  rr«ponsibilitiea  were  further  increased  by  the  attemptB 
ae  of  the  prisoners  to  escape  from  the  Colony.  Some  took  Escape  of 
:  IfOsby  others  stole  boats  and  put  to  &ea,  intending  to  rejich 
die  Dutch  aettleinents  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Daring  as  this  latter 
Htfmpt  may  appear,  it  was  in  one  instance  successful ;  two  men 
iod  a  voman,  in  an  open  boat,  succeeded  in  reaching  Timor, 
iWe  Cbey  were  imprisoned  and  sent  back  to  Sydney  on  the  ^st 
4|i^icirtiimty.  Numerous  efforts  were  made  to  escape  from  the 
nent  by  land,  tlie  ignorance  of  the  eon\*ict8  being  such  that 
'  iiaagmed  they  could  walk  overland  to  China,  and  not  a  few 
in  the  bush  while  making  the  attempt. 

Goremor  Phillip's  health  gave  way  under  the  care  and  anxieties  Demitare  of 

*  hm  office,  and  in  I7d2  he  returned  to  England^  where  in  reward 

rhin  exertions  in  founding  the  Colony  he  received  a  pension,  and 

at  an  advanced  age.      Major  Grose  and  Captain  Paterson^ 

^dEcen  in  disrge  of  the  military,  administered  the  Government  till 

tba  arrii^l  of  his  successor.     In  1795,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after 

t&t  \om  of  the  Bin  us  had  gone  to  England,  arrived  as  the  second 

GoTcrrnor.     With  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hirntex  atTairs  took  a 


tanu      He  brought  out  a  number  of  free  settlers,  mostly  Furmimr 

^  enttrprise 

luming  meQ ;  and  some  fine  all  a  vial  land  Having  been  discovered  tJiitiaunL 
«i  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbuiy,  farming  was  successfully  started, 
And  in  a  short  time  more  than  6,000  acres  were  under  crops  of  wheat 
ami  maizie.  The  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  were  far  a  time 
wupioceaafttl,  but  in  1796  a  herd  of  GO  head  was  discovered  at  the 
**  Cbwpaattirea,^'  near  Caradon.  These  were  the  dpscendants  of 
ftMDa  cmttle  which  had  strayed  from  the  settlement  several  years 
Though  their  quality  was  found  to  have  dt*terioratefl,  they 
a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  live  stock  of  the  settle- 
Ill  1600,  when  Captain  Hunter  left  the  Colony,  the  popu- 
ktion  was  over  6,000  ;  attempts  had  been  made  to  penetrate  into 
JUm  mterior^  bat  without  succcbk  ;  the  Hunter  River  and  its  coal- 
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mines  Bad  been  discovered,  and  the  mines  were  being  worked  hyUtl 

detachment  of  prisoners  ;  the  city  of  Newcastle  hail  been  founded^J 
and  the  Kew  Sonth  %Vales  Corps,  a  militaTy  body  enlisted  for 
aervnce  in  the  colony  {the  first  deUiolinients  of  which  had  arrived 
in  1790),  formed  an  efficient  garrison,  and  guard  over  the  more 
refractory  prisoners.  During  Governor  Htmter'a  term  of  office 
Bass  and  Flinders  minutely  examined  the  coast  to  the  south  j 
Sydney,  in  a  small  boat  only  9  feet  over  all ;  and  tho  former 
covered  the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  thus  prOA  ing  Tasmanh 
he  an  island,  and  not  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,! 
previously  supposed. 


orKliiif.       The  next  Governor  was  Philip  Gidley  King,  previously 

tidned  as  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Sirius,  who  was  despatched 
Phillip  to  found  a  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island,  Though  iH 
fears  of  famine  had  now  disappeared,  Governor  King  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  difficulties  of  a  scarcely  less  distressing  natura 
To  explain  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  constituti< 
of  the  New  Sonth  Wales  Corps.  Tliia  body  had  been  sp< 
raised  for  service  in  the  Colony,  th«*  officers  of  the  King's  regi^ 
ments  not  nnnatnrally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  far  distant 
settlement,  where  they  knew  that  they  would  find  no  intellectual 
occupation,  and  where  their  sole  work  would  consist  in  acting  as 
a  prison  guard,  or,  at  moat,  in  makiug  a  few  raids,  in  alJeged 
reprisals  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  illiised,  and  often  sorely  provoked^ 
aborigines*  As  a  niilitary  guani  of  some  sort  was  necessary,  Utia 
corps  was  raised,  and  a  few  enterprising  spirits — many  of  Avhom 
had  never  served  l>efoi^— were  induced  to  accept  commissions, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants  of  land  and  iiiakiog  their  for- 
tunes ill  the  Colony.  Unfortunately,  the  readiest  means  to  this  end 
Be  la  ipirita.  was  found  in  the  import  trade,  and  as  rum  was  in  great  request, 
the  officers  of  the  New  Sonth  Wales  Corps  became  importers  of 
that  spirit  in  large  quantities,  and  even  sot  up  private  stills,  in 
dr fiance  of  a  Government  order  to  the  contrary.  As  an  instance 
t'f  the  enormous  profits  made  in  this  tmdts  it  may  be  mentioned 


Utai  the  retail  pnce  of  rum,  on  tbe  amyal  of  Governor  King,  was 
X2  per  gallon,  7&  (kV  to  10s.  being  the  utmost  cost  to  tbe  importer. 


Hopn 
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pnt  a  stop  to  this  state  of  things — in  which  the  officials  and  Bui^presKion  of 
of  the  Colony  were  really  doing  their  best  to  debase  those  viiney.'' 
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Bitted  to  their  charge — ^a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  instruction.s 
f>f  the  new  Governor,  as  follows  :— **  You  are  to  order  and  direct 
^n^t  no  spirits  be  landed  from  any  vessel  comin<(  to  Port  Jacknon 
^BriiliOQt  your  consent.**     In  conaequenco  of  this  order,  King  pro- 
Bonded  to  act  promptly,  and  when  he  left  the  Colony  in  1800,  ho 
hmd  sent  away  no  less  than  69,484  gallons  of  spirits,  and  31,293 
I  of  wine.     The  quantity  which  he  allowed  to  be  landed  was 
by  his  order,  at  various  prices,  the  maximum  not  exceeding 
per  gaUon.     It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  storm  such 
rigoro&s  proceedings  caused  among  the  importers,  and  how  cmbit- 
l  the  officers  of  the  Kcw  South  Wales  Corps  became  against 
I  Government. 


Dofing    King's   time   a  serious   mutiny   occurred   among   the  The  c^isUL-hiii 

[ier».  The  more  tractable  of  the  convicts  were  "  assigned"  as 
ranC^  to  the  settlers,  and  engaged  in  working  the  farms  and 
but  the  more  desperate  characters,  made  desperate  in 
By  inatjinces  by  the  treatment  they  received,  were  worked  on 
r  roads^  in  chain-gangs.  A  party  of  over  300  of  these  chain-gang 
.  waa  employed  at  Oastlchill,  on  the  road  between  Parramatt^L 
Windsor-  These  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  small  number 
of  their  guard,  abandoned  their  work,  managed  to  remove  their 
iriMui,  seiieil  «*ome  fireai-ms,  and  marched  towards  the  Hawkesbury, 
ing  to  Vie  reinforced  by  the  men  employed  in  that  neighbour- 
Major  Johnston,  second  in  command  of  the  Kew  South 
Til^  Corps,  pursued  them,  however,  with  only  twenty  men,  and 
1  coming  up  with  them,  charged  with  wuch  precipitation  that  the 
Ofiittiieen  were  fain  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy. 
Tbrte  or  four  of  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards  hanged,  and  tbt^ 
W»t  were  jit^rmitted  to  retuni  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  be 
fgood  conduct  for  the  future. 
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An  event  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  tlie  Colony  also 
place  under  the  administration  o£  Governor  King.  This  was  the 
initiation  of  wool-growingt  John  MacartLur,  who  bad  held  a 
conmiission  as  captain  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  procu 
by  great  trouble  and  perseverance,  some  Spanish  nierino% 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land  across  tlie 
pasture  River,  which  estate  be  named  **  Camden,"  commenced  1 
growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scale.  In  a  short  time  his  enieq^r 
showed  every  sign  of  a  successful  issue>  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Colony  generally^  and  his  own  personal  advantage.  In  spite 
the«e  evident  signs  of  material  progress  Governor  King  was  80  ' 
worn  out  with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavours  t^  supprcae 
the  rum  traffic,  and  in  such  constant  collision  with  the  officem  ni  j 
the  New  South  Wales  Corps  on  that  account,  that  he  seized  tha 
first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Colony,  and  was  succeeded  in  tbo 
Government  in  1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  pa«t-captain  in  the  navj. 


EUgh.      Governor  Bligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.     His  wond 
ful  voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  had  caused  the  Imp 
Government  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  his  conduct,  as  wdl  i 
his  courage  and  determination.     His  services  were  numerous,  and 
he  had  been  publicly  thanked  by  Lord  Nelson,  after  the  boml 
ment  of  Copenhagen,  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  wkich  he  displajt 
on  that  occasion.    Hence  be  was  selected  as  a  fit  man  to  crush  1 
clique  of  officers  engaged  in  the  rum  tnvflic,  and  to  purify  ofl 
life  in  the  Colony.     King  had  been  only  partially  successful  in 
this  direction,  and  the  British  Government,  in  the  belief  that  ht 
had  been  too  yielding,  or  at  least  not  physically  able  to  put  domi 
the  traffic,  gave  the  strictest  inj unctions  to  Captain  Bligh   to  stop  j 
the  tirade  in  spirits.     Accordingly  in  March,  1806,  he  issued  tbdl 
following  general  order  : — "  His  Excellency  the  Governor  lamentt 
to  find  by  his  late  visit  through  the  Colony  that  the  most  calamity 
OQs  evils  have  been  produced  by  persons  bartering,  or  payings  I 
spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  genertl^. 
.to  labourers  for  their  hire ;  such  proceedings  depr 
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lostrious  aad  tlepnnDg  the  settlers  of  their  comforta.    In  order, 

forc»  to  remf^dy  these  grievous  complaints,  and  to  relieve  the 

silt,  who  have  suffered  hy  the  traffic,  he  feels  it  hia  duty 

» m  totft]  stop  to  this  barter  in  future,  and  to  prohibit  the 

I  of  spirits  or  other  liquors  as  jmjment  for  grain,  aiiiaml 

ireering  apparel,  or  any  other  corn  mod  it j  whatsoever,  to  all 

pttoDS  of  persons  in  the  Colony  and  its  dependenciea*' 

Tkia  owler  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  to  what  fearful 
leo^giki  tbe  **  rum  currency  "  had  been  carried.  Naturally  it  would 
fcaT«  been  expected  that  all  respectable  people,  the  military  and 
tt-Miiitary  especially,  would  have  joine<l  the  Governor  heart  and 
I  oi  htft  eflTorts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traMc,  and  induce  a  more 
by  state  of  things.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and 
1  straggle  in  re«pect  to  the  illicit  trade  continued  throughout 
whole  period  of  Biigh's  governorship. 

OtIicT  matters  embittered  the  n*lation8  between  the  Governor  EmVitterod 

.  *  reliiition* 

tfbe  oolonists,  and  in  these  Bligh  was  not  so  obviously  in  the  between  tti« 

Governor  luid 

t  ma  in  his  attempt  to  put  down  the  contraband  traffic  in  suttbrt. 
The  contest  reached  its  climax  on  the  arrest  of  John 
bori  whose  efforts  to  proiiiote  the  growth  of  wool  have  been 
,  ta  That  gentlemnn  had  become  specially  obnoxious  to  the 
■;  and  as  he  was  also  the  chief  trader  in  the  cotifm unity, 
IS  selected  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  rest.  Matters 
brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  folio  wing  manner,  though  the 
BOkediaie  circumatancea  of  his  prosecution  had  no  direct  connection 
Ivitli  the  barter  of  spirits.  Mr.  Macarthur  had  been  part  owner  of 
,  that  traded  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork  and  other  articles,  for 
iSQppIy  of  the  Colony.  At  a  time  when  this  vessel  was  lying  in 
Port  Jackjjon,  he  neoeived  a  summons  from  Mr.  Atkins,  the  Judge 
Advocatii — ^that  ij?,  Chief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  answer 
tOft  ootnplaint  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  his  vessel  of  withholding 
boBi  tbimi  their  wagea,  in  consequence  of  which  they  alleged  that 
been  compelled  to  bn^ak  through  the  port  regulations, 
\  Ashore  without  special  order.     Macarthur  returned  an 
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answer  in  writing,  explanatory  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter, 
did  not  obey  the  summons  by  appearing  in  person.     This 
construed  to  bo  an  act  of  contmnocy,  which  some  attributed 
feeling  of  personal  resentment  towards  the  Governor,  engende 
by  the  action  of  the  latter  against  the  **  rum  currency.'* 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Macarthur's  apprehension, 
and  on  the  25th  January,  1808,  he  was  brought  before  the  Judg)» 
Advocate  and  a  military  jury  of  six,  consisting  of  officers  of 
New  South  Wales  Corps — such  being  at  the  time  the  composil 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony,  Mi\  Macarthur  objected  i 
the  Judge  Advocate  sitting  on  his  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
bore  him  personal  ill-feeling,  for  which  au^ertion  it  would  app< 
that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as  Atkins's  adviser 
throughout  the  whole  proceedings  was  one  George  Crosaley,  s 
transported  attorney,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  an  enemy  of 
Macarthur.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Judge  Advocate  refused  to 
aMicate  his  position,  and  the  Governor  declined  to  supersede  hiiUi 
for  which,  indeedj  he  had  no  authority,  Atkins  having  Ixjen 
appointed  by  the  British  Government. 

At  tliia  juncture  the  Governor  summoned  the  six  officei*s  to 
presence,  to  explain  their  conduct  in  supporting  Macarthur's 
test  and  refusing  to  sit  with  the  Judge  Advocate,  but  they  ded: 
to  obey.  The  Governor  also  sent  several  times  during  the  m 
day  to  Major  Johnston,  the  Comiaandant,  at  his  residence 
Annandale,  asking  him  to  confer  with  hitn  as  to  the  conduct  of 
his  subordinates.  Tiiat  oiiicer,  however,  declined  to  come  to  town, 
on  the  plea  of  ill-henlth.  This  was  an  evident  subterfuge,  for 
between  G  and  7  p.m.  on  the  same  day  (the  Anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Colony)  he  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in 
the  Barrack  Square,  where,  if  we  may  believe  his  statement,  he 
found  everything  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion,  and  himsdf 
beset  with  the  clamours  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhabitanta, 
civil  as  well  as  military,  calling  upon  him  to  put  the  Governor 
under  arrest    He  accordingly  marched  at  tl*e  head  of  hia  regiment. 


i 


,  drams  beatinff  antl  colours  flying,  to  Govemraeut  House,  and  l>©po*uioii  or 
rcmor  Bligh  was  put  in  close  confinement  in  his  own  residence. 
m  thereupon  assnmed  the  Govemraent,  his  first  act  being 
fUBpend  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  Commissary,  the  Provost- 
al,  the  Chaplain,  and  other  principal  officials,  and  to  appoint 
Lew  to  tict  in  their  place. 

Major  Johnston  continued  to  administer  the  Grovemment  till 
Ijeutenant-Colonel  (Foveaiix)  snpers«Hh:!d  him,  as  the  senior 
rill  the  Colony,  and  eventually  Colonel  Paterson  came  from 
mm  and  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Both  these  ofilcers 
|i|Wt>i%lJohnstoa'«  proct^edings,  but  the  latter  set  Bligli  at  liberty 
r  &  detention  of  twelve  months,  on  contlition  of  his  proceeding 
lit  to  England,  in  a  vessel  which  was  then  ready  to  sail. 
n\^  promised  to  do  so,  but  called  at  Tasmania  on  his  way,  where 
fc«  njilitaty  authorities  attempted  to  detain  him,  but  he  escaped 
^eif  liaiidw. 

^w«  of  the  affair  Iiad  meanwhile  reacheil  England,  and  tlu^ 
O^mment  was  very  much  concerned  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
nd  had  despatched  Lleutenant-General  Macquarie  to 
.  as  Governor.  Hi.s  instructions  were  to  reinstate 
ifenjor  Bligh  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  assume  the  government 
»H  find  to  send  Johnston  home  under  close  arrest.  Bligh  .ioiiii*tnn  tried* 
Wld  not  be  reinstated,  a^  he  had  left  Sydney*  so  Macquaiie^s  niurfitvi. 
i  Met  wa»  to  arrest  Major  Johnston,  who  was  subsequently 
i  by  court-martial  in  Eughmd  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered, 
P^  Jtaticncy  of  the  sentence  being  sucli  as  to  call  forth  special 
from  tlie  Prince  Hegent,  in  a  minute  appended  to  the 
dings,  distinctly  stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
lient,  Johnston  afterwards  returned  to  the  Colony,  and  die^l 
I  ilia  wtaie  at  Annandale, 

nth  the  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie,  tbe  colony  entered  on  Anivai  of 
'  of  decided  progress.     Hie  final  abolition  of  the  traffic  in    **^"*"*' 
was  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
alation.     Schools  were  established,  and  the  children,  who  had 
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hitherto  grown  up  in  total  ignorsmce,  were  taught  to  read  add 
write,  and  inatmcted  in  useful  handicrafts.     An  impetus  was  givoij 
to  exploration,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  in  the  bush 
much  improved  bj  the  efforts  of  the  Governor  during  the  annl^ 
tours  which  he  made  through  the  Colony.     Churches  and  put 
buildings  were  erected,  asylums  foundeol,  and  a  better  tone ' 
given  to  society  generally  by  the  exertions  of  this  philanthroji 
governor,   ably  seconded  by  the  endeavours  of  his  high -minded 
wife,  who  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  sex  and  UmJ 
ctiildren  in  the  Colony.     Among  the  many  beneficial  works  under- 
taken by  Macquarie,  by  far  the  most  important  was  the  roa^l  ova 
the  Mountains,  via  Lapstone  Hill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Bathu 
After  many  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Coast  Eange,  it  had  been  aC 
last  successfully  crossed  in  1813  by  Blaxland,  Wentwoilbj  aii4 
Lawson,  names  memomble   in  the  annals  of  the  Colony, 
account  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  another  plHce> 


Another  distinguishing  feature  in  Governor  Macquane^s  poll 
which  was  almost  as  beneiicial  as  his  efforts  to  instruct  the 
lation  in  religion  and  morality,  and  to  open  up  the  country,  ■ 
the  favour  with  which  he  ti-eated  the  "  emancipists,"  that  is, 
con\dcts  who  had  become  free  by  serving  out    their  sentcn 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  those  transported  1 
been  guilty  of  petty  oflbnccs  only,  or  of  acts  which  in  these  < 
would  scarcely  be  deemed  offences  at  all,  the  Governor's  det 
tion  to  give  every  encouragement  in  the  way  of  official  reoognit 
to  emancipists  must  be  strongly  commended.    To  transport  a  pei^ 
for  a  petty  offence,  to  ostracise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  audi 
extend  the  social  ignominy  to  his  chOdren  was  in  the  hij 
degree  unjust;  and  Governor  Macquarie,  as  a  humane  man,  set  1 
face  against  the  custom.     In  religious  matters  he  showed  a  larg»^  I 
ness  of  mind,  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  by  removing,  as  far  ( 
lay  in  hlg  power,  the  religious  disabilities  under  which  a 
section  of  the  colonists  laboured*     In  1821,  after  a  longer  ter 
olfice  than  has  been  allotted  to  any  Governor  either  before  or  six 


i]iiari«%  Esq,,**  as  he  modeBtly  styles  himself  in  the  inscTip-  Oo^ymm 
puUtc  buildings  he  ei*ected — diacai'ding  the  prestige 
'iHMlung  to  his  military  rank — left  the  Colony,  to  the  regret  of  the 
!  popubttioo,  And  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Th<»maB  Brisbane. 


Tbe  new  Governor  trod  in  the  atepa  of  his  predecessor.     He 

on  the  work  of  exploration^  and  in  1823  despatched  Mr. 

f,  Surveyor-General,  to  survey  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis, 

I  Qiher  parts  of  the  north-eastern  coast-line.     Ox  ley  discovered 

'« imr  doboncbing  into  Moreton  Bay,  which  he  named  after  the 

G0i«nior,  and  a  town  was  founded  on  its  banks,  also   named 

which  h&s  l>ecome  the  capital  of  the  Colony  of  Queeoa- 

The  Murray  and  3lurrunibidgee  Rivers  were  discovered 

L  afterward  li  by  Ho  veil  and  Hume,  who  had  formed  an  explor- 

parly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor,     The  immigration  Vn^  u 

f  fret?  settlers  was  much  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the 

It  being  the  arrival  of  numbers  of  young  men,  many  possessing 

who   became  su^uatters,  and  soon  wrought  an  important 

I  in  the  Colony,  by  causing  the  costly  Government  farms  to 

I  broken  up.     As  a  consequence  the  wants  of  the  community  were 

tchcaplj  and  1»etter  supplied  by  private  enterprise.     Censor- 

^of  the  pres%,  which  had  been  strictly  enforced  up  to  this  time, 

^aboliahed  by  Governor  Brisbane,  by  proclamation  dated  15th 

obcr,  1824,      Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  about  the  same  Trial  Hy  jury 

hy  which  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers  was 

to  every  man  ;  the  assessors  to  the  judge, before  that  time 

•TOg  been  chosen  exclusively  from  officers  in  the  army.     Sir 

Forbe«,  the  first  Chief  Justice,  was  mainly  instrumental 

lialrodacin^  this  groat  and  salutary  change  in  the  administration 

fife  law.     The  first  normally  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  Novem* 

'  Qoarter  Soasions  of  1824.     An  Act  had  also  been  passed  by 

p  Imprriml  Parliament,  in  1823,  which  conferred  another  most  im- 

iitpririleg«  on  the  Colony.    It  was  provided  that  the  Governor 

d^nnttifttc  a  Legislative  Council  of  seven  raemliers,  hy  whose 

Ii9  was  to  be  guided.     Previously  to  the  apiK>intment  of 
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this    Council   tbe    Governor    liad    been    virtually    absolute 
power,  the  only  check  uj>on  him  being  the  public  opinion  of  i 
colonists  ami  the  authority  of  the  Britisli  Government,  as 
sented  by  the  SecreUiry  of  Rtate  for  the  Colonies.     This  Couii 
of  Seven  waa  really  the  nucleus  around  which  have  gatliered  our) 
present  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  we  now  possess.     It  was  1 
first  step,  in  which,  says  the  proverb,  all  the  difficulty  consists  [1 
and  yet  it  was  only  after  much  agitiition  that  even  this  niodictim 
of  justice  was  conceded. 

The  next  Governor  was  Sir  Kalph  Darling,  who,  finding  thfl 
Colony  in  the  state  of  progress  above  describedj  by  a  series  of 
blunders  nearly  succeeded  in  marring  the  beneficial  result  of 
the  eflforts  of  his  predecessors,  Arrivmg  in  Sydney  in  1S25,  Im 
soon  became  involved  in  very  serious  disputes  with  the  colonisUi 
and  the  press.  In  order  to  meet  the  eriticisims  of  t!ie  latter, 
mmiber  of  Acta  were  passed  by  the  Council,  which  had  the  effect 
of  stifling  obnoxious  commenta  for  the  time.  One  good  result 
which  sprang  indirectly  from  these  arbitrary  acts  was  the  enlarge 
ment,  in  1828,  of  thi?  Legislative  Council  from  seven  to  Hftcett 
members.  Tlie  "  Bushranglng  Act'*  was  passed  by  this  Council 
put  down  a  prevalent  nuisance — the  gangs  of  escaped  prisoners 
who  infected  the  principal  roads  and  robbed  allcomers  without 
distinction. 

The  work  of  exploration  made  some  progress  in  Governor 
Darling's  time,  the  famous  journeys  of  Captain  Charles  Sturt 
hiiving  been  undertaken  under  his  sanction.  Other  explorei*s  wero 
Allan  Cunningham,  Hume,  and  George  Macleay,  son  of  Alexander 
^iacleay,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  day. 

m"iltfnil!iwrt«l  ^^  ^^®  strongly  suspected  at  this  time  that  the  French  had  ftl 
idea  of  forming  aeltlements  in  Australia.  French  ships  con.stant^ 
appeared  off  the  coast,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  ol 
making  geographical  discoveries,  but  really,  it  was  believed,  t6 
found  a  colony  in  any  Australian  territory  which  they  might  fiml 
unocctipied.   To  frustrate  this  suspected  design,  Darling  despatdief 
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»  expedition^  in  1826,  to  King  George's  Sound  and  to  Western 
In  wluch  neighbourliood  it  was  s\irniised  the  Frencli  were 
kHrtring.     To  show  that  there  was  »ome  ground  for  these  fears, 
as  thejT  may  now  appear,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote 
Goremor'a  instractions  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  ejcpe- 
He  aajs  : — "Should   you  find  the   French   already  in 
•Sloo,  JOQ  wil]^  notwithstanding,  land  the  troops,  and  signify 
llie   Fraicliii»en   that   their   continuance   with   any   view  of 
bing   ibemselTes,   or  colonization,   will  be   con^&idered  an 
iDJDStifia^ble  intrusion  on  his  Britannic  Majesty ^s  possessions."    No 
Qdunen,  liowever,  were  found  at  either  o!  the  places  named, 
I  settlements  were  therefore  promptly  formed  at  Western  Port,  jicw  sottJeijwiita 
George's  Sound,  and  Swan  Eiver,  m  Western  Australia. 
Governor  Darling  left  the  Colony  in  1831,  much  progress 
len  achieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper  war,  and  his  personal 
itr,  the  j»opulation  having  reached  over  51,000  for  the 
( of  Kew  South  Wales,  while  the  value  of  the  total  exports 
;  J50O,O00. 


formed. 


The  qopopuhurity  of  Governor  Darling  gave  a  factitious  advantage  Governor 
Id  his  snecesaor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,   even  before  his  sterling 
Imd  become  known.    Sir  Kichard  Bourke  may  be  said  to 
Wen  the  real  founder  of  our  present  free  institutions,  as, 
liiii  role,  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  we  now  enjoy 
well  and  firmly  laid,  on  the  solid  basis  of  full  and  equal 
to  all,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief,  and  whether  emancipist 
r  original ly  free.     Immigrants  began  to  arrive  in  large  number%  Aw 
'  a  policy  of  assisted  immigration,  which  was  then  first  com* 
The  first  vote  in  aid  of  immigration  was  made  by  the 
utive  Council  at  Bourke's  suggestion,  and  the  British  Govcm- 
t  ddabled  the  amount  given  by  the  Colony.    Under  that  system 
I  fint  h^t^^es  of  immigrants  to  arrive  were  fifty  young  women 
orphan  school  in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine  mechanics  from 
1^  whom  the  Rer.  Dr.  Lang  introduced  to  aid  him   in 
tbe  Attstralian  College. 
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abikhmoiit         But  tlie  creat  aclnevement  of  Sir  Hichard  Bourke's  reign 
qoiblitj.  the  establish ment  of  religious  equsility,  and  Uie  breakiDg  up  ot 

the  monopoly  of  Government  aid  enjoyed  by  one  commuDion. 
his  services  in  the  caiiue  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  instanc 
movement  was  aet  on  foot  after  his  departure — wbich  took  pi 
1837,  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act — to  i 
a  statue  of  him  in  Sydney*  Mr.  Westmacott  was  commisfiiO'iif 
design  a  figure  of  Sir  Richard  in  bronze,  which,  together  wit 
granite  pedestal,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1842.  It  was  erected  wk 
it  now  stands,  at  the  Macquarie-street  entrance  to  the 
opposite  to  the  Public  Library,  and  was  unveiled  on  the  Itf 
April,  1842,  A  general  holiday  was  proclaimed  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  assemblage  was  the  most  numerous  which  bad  up  to  thai 
O^^mor  *iipp».  time  gathered,  for  any  purpose,  in  tlie  metropolis.  The  succeeding 
Governor,  Sir  George  Gippa,  d«?liven  d  a  speech,  laa*lat4>ry  of  bia 
predecessor,  in  whose  steps  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  tread.  Thit 
was  the  first  statue  ever  set  up  in  Australia.  It  was  no  more  i 
a  tilting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  Governor,  and  serves  ef 
now  as  a  reminder  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  in  trod  QO 


IkttNrVP 


f  ThouiAs 


Fi-ee  grants  of  land  were  abolished  at  this  time.  All  land  in  { 
sett7ed  districts  was  put  up  to  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  5&  i 
acre,  except  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  whore  XI  per  acre  wia^ 
fixed  as  the  lowest  price,  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the  land  for 
agriculture.  Beyond  the  settled  districts  the  runs  of  the  s<|uattera^ 
whose  boundaries  had  hitherto  lieen  undefined,  were  marked  qq%^ 
and  a  small  rent  chargetl,  in  return  for  a  partial  fixity  of  tenure, 
the  squatters  having  previously  been  liable  to  be  turned  out  aV 
auy  time* 

The   famous  expeditions  of  Sir  Tliomas   Mitchell,    who 
aucceeded   0x1  ey  aa  Surveyor-General,  were  undertaken  during 
Bourke's  tenure  of  office.     Tlie  first  was  to  the  north,  as  far  4 
Liverpool  Plains  ;  in  the  second,  the  country  between  the  Bof 
and  the  Macquarie  was  surveyed  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  com 
the  Darling  was  traced,  from  its  source  to  lie  junction  WJ 


aboliiihGNdi. 


Hurmj.  In  the  foctrtli,  Mitch  ell  discovered  the  rich  laiids  of 
Vietoria,  which  so « enraptured  htm  that  he  named  the  coimtiy 
Aufitralia  FeJix 

The  reign  of  Btr  Oeorj^  Gipps  was  mnrketl  by  the  abolition  of  ^J^™ 
tnuuspoitation.  The  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to 
tlte  lettlers  had  ceased  in  ISSS,  and  transportation  itself  was 
aboIisLed  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1840,  though  an  attempt  was 
vaida  to  revive  it  nine  years  lat^?r,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
given  in  due  conrse.  For  many  jears  previous  to  its  abolition, 
*iwi«jxtem  of  transpoilation  was  viewed  with  great  disfavour  by 
tJu!  colonists^  and  a  powerful  league  was  formed  as  early  as  1830, 
to  bring  about  its  cessation.  During  the  fifty-three  years  when 
N«v  Soath  Wales  was  open  to  receive  British  prisonersj  the 
number  of  convicts  sent  to  Sydney  was  83,290,  of  wLoni  70,928 
'fm  nmlfts  and  12,302  females.  At  the  census  of  March,  1841, 
ti«*rewere  in  the  colony  18,248  persons,  14,718  males  and  3,530 
fcioile*.,  origiiiaJly  bond,  but  free  by  servitude  or  emancipation— 
inil  24,480  persons,  21,367  males  and  3,122  females,  whose  period 
^  wrritude  had  not  cxpireil.  It  would  therefore  ap[)ear  tbat  out 
«f  the  total  number  of  convicts  sent  to  the  Colony,  42,737 
»^niwne»i  at  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  transportation,  while 
^0,553  had  either  been  removed  by  death  or  had  left  the  settlement 

The  great  event  of  Governor  Gipps's  time  was  undoubtedly  the  LejrijiiB«vo 

»  CfmncM 

wiwuction  of  a   new   Constitution,   by  the  establiahment  of  a  eataiiiiahecU 
Legtalative  Council  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  twelve  nomi- 
ft*t*4 by  the  Crown,  and  tlie  remainder  elected  by  those  who  were 
pWed  on  the  electoral  roll»  a  small  pro|iprty  qualification  being 
'^^iired.     The  new  Council  met  on  1st  August,  1843. 

A  great  commercial  crisis  followed  soon  after  the  introduction  commcrcitJ 

™  Uie  new  Constitution,  so  that  the  subject  of  piiraniotint  import- 

**^  trhich   enga.ged   tlie    attention  of   tlie  Legislature  was  the 

"**^cial  condition  of  the  Colony.     The  cessation  of  transportation 

^f  of  course,  caused  the  withdrawal  of  large  sums  ot  British 

^ej,  which  used  to  be  spent  on  public  works  and  in  maintaining 


the  prison  estaLlishinents,   and  the  military  ne€<*ssary  to  giia 
them  ;  aiwi  much  distiess   was  also  caused  by  »n  unwise  int 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  la 
laws.     The  price  of  sheep  fell  in  the  most  alarming  manner, 
per  head  being  a  common   price,     Mr.  O'Brien,  who  occupied 
rnti  in  the  Yass  District,  at   length  hit  npon  tlie  happy  idea 
boiling  down  sheep  for  tallow^  for  wliich  at  i\w  time  there  was] 
good  market  in  Europe ;  and  tbc  price  of  sheep  wns  tlms  raised  i 
hlid'*'  '^T"      ^^  ^^  ^^*  **■  ^^^^^t  ^^'^  shillings'  or  six  shillings*  worth  of  tallow  b^iii 
obtainable  by  the  process  of  boiling-doTATi.     The    meat-canniD 
industry  was   started   at  the   same  time  by    Mr.   Sijear  Ellio 
of   Charlotte-place,    Sydney,   but  was  not  limincially  a    sue 
although  the  preserved  meats,  it  is  said,  w^ere  of  excellent  qualil^ 

The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  very  existence  i 
the  Colony  w*as  threatened  by  the  prevailing  state  of  things,  soti^ 
to  "avert  ruin  "—to  yse  their  own  expression — by  ** pledging  ti 
public  credit/'  but  the  Governor  refused  tbc  Iloyal  assent  to  til 
Ijiil  passed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  Tre 
sury  Bills,  but  the  Council  would  not  entertain  the  idea, 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  Austral  in,  the  liability  of  whose  shar«>^ 
holders  was  unlimited^  brought  affiiirs  to  n  crisis,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  relieve  the  fihareholders  of  their  liability  by  a  Bill 
empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  public  lortery. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  genei-al,  but  it  was 
contended  that  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of  the  bank  were 
seized  under  executions,  the  bailiflT  would  be  seen  in  possession  of 
one  house  in  ten  in  Sydney,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a  panic^ 
wlr  :h  would  annihilate  the  value  of  propertj".  Under  pressure  of 
such  an  argument  as  this  the  **  Lottery  Bill '"  passed,  but  waa 
disallowed  by  the  British  authorities.  The  necessity  of  tho  case 
was  so  urgent,  however,  that  the  lottery  took  place,  and  was  suc- 
cessfully completed  before  the  law  officei-s  of  the  Crown  coqI 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  Desperate  diseases  require  dcsp 
remedies,  and  the  lottery  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  beneficiaL 


ATTEMPT  TO  RE^^\^  TRJLNSPOnTATION, 


Thm  fiist  agitation  for  the  formadoc  of  the  Port  PldUip  dotfid,  < 
iito  n  separmie  colony,  took  place  towards  tlie  doie  of  Gorcnior 
ippB^B  admimstratioii,  and  the  claims  of  the  trans-Mnrrmj  Ttai* 
Ats  to  govern  tliemsel  ve&  were  ably  advocated  bj  l>r.  Jmo§,  ooe  cC 
» ax  members  returued  by  the  district  since  known  as  the  Cotaljr 
Yietori^  The  entire  popaLition  of  what  is  oewr  Kew  Sootli 
ralea,  Victoria^  und  Queensland  did  not,  at  that  penod,  croeed 
(1^,000,  of  which  the  Port  Phillip  district  cotitrilMiteii  onlj  30,000. 
r  distance  from  the  seat  of  Goveniinait^  i 
r  dcniand  of  the  Victorians  for  sepeiBtioDi  whkk 
~iii  1 851,  to  their  great  permaiieDl  beiiefit.  A  lew  yean  anb» 
^Mfpioitly,  on  tbe  Ut  December,  1859,  New  SodUi  Wales  wma 
dismembered,  losing  its  northern  pnmaee,  whkk  ww^  cstt- 
lituted  a  separate  colony,  under  the  name  ol  Qoeeiuland. 

Sir  Oeorge  Gipps  was  succeeded  as  G<»Temor  by  Sir  Clittiies  < 
Fitzroy,  in  whose  tenure  of  office  o<jUifTed  aereral  of 
Doat  important  events  in  the  tustorr  of  Atistxalia.  Hwaa,  in 
the  order  o!  their  hap^iening,  were  the  final  abolitioii  of  traaft- 
poriatinn  in  1S49  ;  the  aeparatloa  oi  Vidona  in  1&51 ;  llie  d»- 
corery  of  gold  in  the  8ao»e  year,  and  tlie  cstaUttlmeAl  of  Bespoo- 
» Government  in  18^5-6. 

Prtsonem  had  ceased  to  be  sent  to  Xew  South  Wakst  in  1^10,  ^ 
Ql  owing  to  the  great  depresBioi&  of  tmde  which  ptwaHed  dnriag  < 
rale  of  Governor  Gippa,  slaAaon  pttiperties,  in  1M9,  m  dtfm- 
^  tisted  in  value  as  to  thnmtcii  ram  to  tkm  lioldera.  Mmbj  of  ifce 
^oatters  thought  that  a  rerival  of  ibesiyrtieB  ol  aaaignetl  aemaiU 
vonld  be  beneficial  to  their  inieraEta,  and,  as  it  hajycaed,  Ifce 
IjBpmal  Oovemmeni  wbh«d  at  iloit  time  to  posaesi  omet  aaoiw  a 
hnge  penal  colony.  Two  powerM  intcfeiii  thaekre  were  aHied 
la  an  effort  to  re-es^tatdish  timnqiortaiiaii,  nnd  thB  ijitnB  of 
salted  serranU*  To  moet  this  threatening  fffwhinnilon,  a  wnn- 
her  of  poblie  meeitngs  were  Md  in  By dnej  osder  th^  i 
Cbi  Anli-tnuisportalkin  League,  aad  an  orcrr 
;  pDpolnr  opimon,  moit  irehmigntlt 


given;   nevertheless  the  Bricish  Government,  under  tlie  advice 

of   Sir   Cherlea   Fitzroy,  {i^rsisied   in   their  endeavours*  to  force 

prifionera  upon  the  unwilling  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.     Several 

ihip-loadsj  of  convicts  were  accord inf:ly  sent  out,  «n<l  an  attempt 

•was  made  to  land  the  in  in  the  fif^t  iustanee  at  the  new  ht-ttlement 

at  Fort  PL  ill  if »,  now  the  City  of  Melbourne.     The  settlers  there, 

however,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding,  whereupon  the  ships 

were  compelled  to   leave    for    Sydney   and    Moreton    Bay,    now 

Brisbane.     One  of  the  vessels,  nameil  the  Ilashemy,  cast  anchor 

in  Port  Jackson,  and  there  immediately  ensued  a  serious  cottteol 

between  the  inhahitants  and  the  Executive.     Immediately  on  the 

fact    becoming  publicly   known   that  the   ilashemy    was   off  the 

lieads  with  convicts  on  board,  the  people  of  the  metrojx/lis  were 

lasheil  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  a  great  public  meeting  wa» 

forthwith  convened  to  consider  what  steps    should  be  taken  in 

this  pressing  emergency,  as  it  then  was  universally  considered. 

ttng  of  mn-  The  result  was  that  the  Government  SiiW  fit  to  forbid  the  landinsf 
!  (orbidden.  ** 

of  the  prisoners  at  that  time,  not  caring  to  face  the  obloquy  and 
public  indignation  which  the  a*1option  of  any  other  course  would 
certainly  have  brought  upon  them.  As,  however,  the  Hasheray 
could  not  be  sent  back,  and  as  her  prisoners  could  not  permanently 
remain  on  board,  a  compromise  w^as  entered  into.  The  prisoners 
wei*e  removed  from  the  ship,  and  a  large  batch  sent  to  Moreton 
Bay,  in  order  that  the  settlers  in  tliat  district  might  have  aa 
opportunity  of  hiring  tketn.  The  remainder  were  allowed  to  be 
assigned  to  various  persons  in  the  Colony,  though  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  men  should  not  be  landed  in  Sydney,  nor  employed  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland. 

The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  action  m 
the  matter,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed,  to  the  effect  ^^  that  an 
addrnss  be  presented  to  Her  Maj^^sty,  praying  that  the  Order  in 
Council  which  declared  New  8outh  Wales  a  Colony  to  wliich 
oon\icta  might  Ije  sent  be  at  once  revoked.**  The  adjournment  of 
the  Council  was,  however,  agreed  to  before  the  motion  could  be 
put.     In  con9et|uence  of  this  partial  sliolving  of  the  question  ttzi 


OirfTw helming  public  meeting  waa  held,  wliicli  petitioned  tbe  ij^^ 
CkKOicU  to  use  lUi  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent  tbe  revival  of 
itmtispOEiation  in  any  form.  The  petition  in  a  short  timo  waa 
[idgtietl  bj  over  35,000  persons  (more  than  two- thirds  of  the  popu- 
I  Ifttion  of  the  metropolis).  There  was  no  re*iisting  this  manifestation 
I  of  pnblic  opinion,  and  the  pro- transportation  metnbers  temporarily 
villidrtsw  from  the  Council,  wht^renpon  the  motion  just  stated 
'  vma  earned  unanioioualy,  and  the  address  to  the  Queen  wasacoorti-  Final  a^joiitioiT 

of  tr&nsport<ik- 
tttgly  tmnatnitted.     The  Order  in  Counril  was  revoked,  and  trans-  t^n- 

Ipoftation  to  New  ^uth  Wales  was  thus,  after  many  years  of 

i»l  agitation,  absolutely  and  finally  abolished.     The  diJK'Overy 

Fgold,  which  hhortly  followed,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Australian 

todety^  and  by  developing  the  industry  and  wtjalth  of  the  country 

midt^rrd  a  return  to  the  "  prison  times'*  for  ever  impossible. 

The  discovery  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  far  the  most  important  Piwoveryof 

inadent  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the  countty. 

An  account  of  that  remarkable  event  will  foe  found  in  its  proper 

I  plac^,  but  a  few  remarks  are  here  called  for  as  to  the  historical 

I  b«uing  of  the  great  discovery*     For  many  year's  previous  to  1851 

I  it  wma  known  that  small  quantities  of  gold  had  been  found  m 

line  Balhurst  district^  and  a  colonist  offered,  during  the  adminis- 

'  tmtioD  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  to  conduct  the  Government  surveyors 

to  a  spot  where  he  said  gold  existed  in  payable  quantities.     The 

project  wa«,  however,  discouraged.     The  Colony  was  enjoying  at 

I  the  tinie  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  the  depression  of  previous 

Jriiins  having  been  suceesefully  tided   over  ;  and  it  was  probably 

thought   unadvisable    by    the  authorities    to    disturb  the    settled 

bdtistiics  of  the  Colony^  by  the  incitement  to  speculation  which 

thft  gold  fever  would  generate. 

A  few  ye^rs  passed  away,  and  tlie  recoUection  of  the  supiXMed  Ooiti  faver, 
jveripfi  was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds.     The  prosperous 
Hiii    which   Governor  Gipps's  administration  closed   gave 
plMW  to  lew  fortunate  timea.     Wages  were  low  and  work  scarce, 
when  Bucliltfnly  the  tale  of  the  gold  discovery  was  on  every  tongue. 
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In  the  early  part  of  1851  nuggets  began  to  arrive  in  8ydne 
They  Lad  been  found  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Bathurst,  aud  their  iusf 
tion  by  the  public  raised  a  wave  of  excitement,  which  affected  i 
classes*     It  is  not  surprising  that  the  poHsihility  of  amassing 
fortune  in  a  few  niontlis^ — which  sceiuod  indlsputiihle  from 
presence  of   so  many  specioietis  of   gold — should  have  indue 
hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon  their  employment 
and  set  out  for  Eathurst     Nor  could  news  of  such  a  nature 
conEned  within  the  Colony,  and  l>efore  many  months  had  elap 
the  presence  of  gold  in  Australia  was  known  all  over  tbe  world 
Then  followed  a  mighty  rush,  fmm  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  i 
tho  most  enterprising  spirits,  and  those  pliysically  the  most  capab 
of  enduring  the  unknown  hardships  before  them,  a  circumstiuico  < 
which  Australians  in  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  congratnla 
themselves,  for  the  splendid  physique  of  the  early  colonists,  alrea 
manifested  in  their  sons  and  daughters,  muf.t  undoubtedly  becon 
the  inheritance  of  succeeding  generations. 

The  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  most  fortunate  discover 
was  unpleasant  enough  at  first  Stations  throughout  the  Colon 
were  left  without  hands,  and  all  ordinary  occupations  we 
threatened  with  extinction,  in  consequence  of  the  general  oxodu 
to  the  gold-fields.  The  squatters  even  petitioned  the  GovemmenI 
asking  that  martial  Jaw  might  be  proclaimt^d,  and  all  gold-digging 
peremptorily  prohibited,  in  order  tliat  the  regular  industrial  pur- 
suits of  the  country  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The  Governor 
however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  manifestly  absurd  request  Sa 
great  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  aa  that 
wrought  witliin  so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  not 
faU  to  afTect  many  persons  prejudicially.  But  after  a  few  years^ 
affairs  resumed  their  normal  course,  and  gold-mining  found  its 
level  as  one  of  the  ordinary  industries  of  the  country.  Tlie 
great  and  permanent  benefit  which  resulted  from  the  influx  of  an 
enterprising  population,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  conse- 
quent devfdopun^nt  of  many  other  Industries  cannot  be  overnited. 
Nothing,  since  the  introduction  of  wool-growing,  has  tended 


velop  its  resources  and  to  raake  so  widely  known  the  great 

[  ftiliriintages  which  Australia  offers  to  the  overcrowded  jwpulations 

!  ihm  Old  World,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851.     Since  that 

the  ooiintiT*s  progress  has  been    by  leaps  and  bounds^  an<l 

AastTnlta,  "which  was  before  regarded  merely  as  a  far  off  de2>en- 

il^cy  of  Great  Britain^  now  takes  a  place  amongst  the  nations  of 

I  Ibe  world,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  realizing  the  prophetic  visions  of 

futtrre  greatness  which  inspired  its  founders. 

Th«  series  of  events  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Eespousible 
Oovemment  still  remains  to  be  touchetl  upon*  With  a  narrative  of  EvcBttf 
Ibiae^  and  an  account  of  the  actual  inauguration  of  representative  oovtrnntej^t, 
tostitations^ — that  is,  with  the  political  occurrences  of  IBoTi^this 
Bamtlve  wiJl  fitly  close^  All  occurrences  since  that  period  have 
Item  treated  as  far  as  possible  as  matters  of  statisticsj  and  will  be 
loQod  in  their  places  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 

For  several  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  there  had  been 
[  up  among  the  colonists  a  strong  desu-e  for  a  larger  meiisure 
>vemment.  The  position  of  the  Colony  as  a  Crown  depen- 
dmey  was  a  gaUing  one,  especially  when  the  population  became 
NO  largely  increasetl  through  the  outbreak  of  the  gold-diggings. 
It  was  felt  that  the  old  system,  which  might  have  sudiced  for  the 
\  ^vemment  of  the  people  when  their  numbers  were  few  was  quite 
iitable  for  so  largo  a  community  as  New  South  Wales  had  now 
ne.  Hence  the  agaitation  that  hail  already  been  coramenced 
ia  favor  of  a  free  Constitution  was  continued  with  ever- in  creasing 
force. 

In   1851   an   Act  was  passed  by  the  Itoperial  Parliament  (13victomc« 

into  a  wptwi 

juid  14  Vict,  No.  59)  in  accordance  with  which  the  dependency  or  Colony. 
Victoria  was  erected  into  a  separate  Colony,  and  a  Constitution 
wai  to  Ije  conferred  upon  Kew  South  Wales.  Accordingly,  in 
1852,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
l»  prepare  a  Constitution  for  the  Colony  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
conferT«?d  by  the  Act  above  cited.  The  first  result  of  the  labours 
of  ibe  Committee  was  that  a  remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  the  Colonies,  directed  not  80  much  agaiast  tbe  old  fo 
of  governmeiit,  as  against  tbe  amendment  of  the  Constitutk 
which  it  was  proposed  to  introduoe.     Subsequently,  after  tntic 
correspondence,  and  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  the  Socrotar^ 
lor  the  Colonies,  Sir  John  Pakington,  practically  conceding  all  that 
the  colonists  demanded,  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council 
was  appointed  to  draft  the  new  Constitution.     It  consisted  of 
following  gentlemen: — Messrs.  Wentwortli,  Deas-Thomson^  Ja 
Macarthur,  Cowper,  Martin,  Macleay,  Thurlow,  Mnrray,  and  ', 
Douglas, 

of  the  The  Committer,  in  their  report,  stated  that  they  desired  to  h$^ 
a  form  of  government  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  British 
stitution,  and  that  a  conservative  element  ought  to  be  constani 
present  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  declared  th( 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  hazard  the  experiment  of  an  Upper  Hoi 
l>ased  on  the  geneml  elective  franchise.  To  provide  for  this  Up] 
House,  the  Committee  gravely  made  the  fallowing  recommend 
tion&  They  proposed  that  an  hereditary  nobility  should  be  crea^ 
leaving  the  Crown  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  the  first  ho] 
of  a  title  a  seat  for  life,  and  that  the  aristocracy,  to  W  tl 
established,  should,  in  the  future,  elect  a  certain  number  of  th< 
order  to  form  the  higher  brancli  of  the  Legislature.  The  qu© 
of  federation  was  also  noticed  in  the  report : — "  One  of  the  mos 
prominent  legislative  measures  required  by  the  ColonVt  and  tlje 
colonies  of  the  Australian  group  generally,  is  the  establishment  at 
once  of  a  General  Assembly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  tliose 
intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  arij 
among  them.  Tlie  questions  which  would  claim  the  exerdso 
such  a  jurisdiction  appear  to  be  (1)  Intercolonial  tariffs  and 
coasting  trade ;  (2)  Railways,  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  worl 
running  through  any  two  of  the  colonies ;  (3)  Beacons  and  light- 
houses  on  the  coast ;  (4)  Intercolonial  gold  regulations  ;  (5)  Po«it- 
age  between  the  said  colonies  ;  (6)  A  general  court  of  appeal 
from  the  courts  of  such  colonies  ;  (7)  A  power  to  legislate  on 
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'  subjects  which  may  be  submitted  to  tbem  bj  addresses  from 
LrgislatiTe  CouncilB  and  Assemblies  of  the  ooloDies,  and  to 
iptHXipcij&le  to  any  of  the  above  meutioned  objects  the  necessary 
tams  ol  money,  to  be  rais^  by  a  percentage  on  the  !"€ venues  of 
aD  tlte  colonies  interested.'* 


I 
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Tkia  report,  when  it  was  made  public,  caused  a  good  deal  of  Hi5r«sdit*ry 
eoQuiiotion  in  the  metroiK>liSr  and  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  pro|H»cd. 
Boyal  Hotel,  the  following  energetic  protest  against  part  of  the 
tdieme  was  adopted : — "  That  thb  meeting  views  with  surprise, 
Mid  iUong  fecUngs  of  opiK)sitionp  the  ficheme  proposed  for  the 
|i*J*t;<«At  constitution  of  the  Colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
tstmbliahment  of  an  Up|>er  House  of  Crown  nominees,  and  a 
ccrtain  unprecedented  order  of  colonial  nobility  f  and  a  further 
rraolutioD  decided  that  "  a  larger  meeting  should  be  held,  in  order 
ro  pfoonl  a  protest  against  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  Uritbli  subjects,  and  fratight  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
political  rights  of  the  people."  A  more  numerous  meeting  was 
iooordingly  held,  the  principal  speakers  at  which  were  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Uenrj )  Parkes^  Messi'?,  Kobert  Johnson,  MoutefioreT  Deniehy, 
Itort,  Piddington,  Flood,  and  Archdea-con  McEucroe. 

Ill  gntte  of  these  meetings  the  Council  proceeded  to  debate  the  The  of?w, 

'         ^  °  .  .  Conititutio*  J 

Eepori  aa  it  stood.  After  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  reten-  «iapt«i. 
tioQ  of  tJ)P  "  aristocratic "  clause,  and  after  the  holding  of  more 
poblic  meetings,  the  **  Constitution  Act/'*  the  basis  of  the  rights 
W9  BOW  enjoy,  was  finally  passed  on  the  2lai  December,  1853* 
Hiii  Act  established  two  Legislative  Chambers.  Tlie  first  was  to 
toiuitit  of  not  leas  than  twenty-one  natural-born  or  naturalized 
•uhjects,  four- fifths  of  whom  were  to  be  poraons  not  holding  any 
offke  of  profit  under  the  Crown,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Go^rmor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen»  The  first  members  were  to 
Mil  their  scats  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
aU  appointments  were  to  be  made  for  life.  Tlie  President 
Vtt  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  Legislutive  Assembly 
vu  Uy   consist   of  fifty -four  members,  the  qualification  for  the 
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fraticbifiB  being  tixed  as  follows  :^ — ^All  iiihal>it«intB  of  full 
being  nativ^e-born  or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  British  Crov 
and  not  liaviug  been  convicted  of  any  crime^ — or,  if  convictg 
pardoned — and  having  paid  all  rates  and  tuxes  for  which  thd 
were  liable,  were  jtlaced  in  the  condition  precedent  required 
either  voting  or  being  elected  to  the  Asaetnblj,  but  they  w 
required,  in  atldition,  to  be  qualified  in  the  following  respects: 
As  the  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  of  £100;  sls  householde 
lodging  occupiers,  or  leaseholders  for  three  years  at  *£I0 
annum.  To  these  were  added  boarders  at  j£40  per  annum, 
sons  receiving  £100  a  year  salarVj  and  pa^stu re-license  holdei^ 
one  year.  Ministers  of  religion  were  declared  incapable  of  heh 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  Subsequent  alterations  to  the  Cons 
tution  Act  have  made  the  principle  of  universal  manhood  suffn 
the  Vjasis  of  the  electoral  system  of  the  Colony,  though  non-resident 
property  holdei-s  are  still  entitled  to  the  fi-anchise  under  certain 
restrictions.  A  full  account  of  the  parlianK^ntary  system  will  \m 
found  under  the  chapter  of  this  work  treating  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Colony. 

Before  tlie  constitution  could  become  operative  it  was  necessiin* 
that  the  sanction  of  the  British  Parliament  should  he  obtained, 
and  for  this  purpose  Wcntwortb^  "whose  name  has  become  Identified 
with  the  establishment  of  responsible  government,  and  E.  Deas* 
Tl;omson,  were  authorized  hy  the  Council  to  proceed  to  Eng- 
land in  order  to  tlo  what  lay  in  their  power  to  facilitate 
the  passage  of  the  necessary  measure.  Accordingly,  about 
the  middle  of  the  year  1855  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  empowering  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bill 
drawn  up  by  the  Councilj  aud  on  the  I9th  December,  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  forraally  inaugurated  by  tlie  new  Governor-General^ 
Sir  William  Bcnlson,  who  had  just  succeeded  Fitzroy,  l^eing  awom 
in  afresli  under  a  CoramLssion  from  the  Queen,  which  revojtod 
his  former  credentials  and  appointed  him  ''  Governor-in-Chief  ** 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  writs  for  the  lirst  parliament  were 
issued  on  the  22nd  ^May  of  the  following  year. 


The  succession  of  Governors  from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  SucccsiioM  of 

^         r  ,        .       .  .       ,      ^  ,,       »  ,  ,  Oorernow. 

^Othe  present  time  la  given  in  the  foUowmg  table  : — 
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From 


I  A.  PhilUp,  R.N 

^^I!kptftm  F.  Grose  i  Lientenant-Governor) 
,  C^^<aym  Pjiterson,  Now  South  Wales  Corps 
(Lieutanauit-^ioverDOr). 

OkpUiii  Hauler*  KN. 

Captain  P.  G.  King,  R.X 

Ciiuin  W-  Bligh,  R,N 

i^aring  Governor  Bligh's  jtutpenaiou  the 
Government  waa  successively  admiiiia' 
t*.f»>.i  hi- 

tifv:  lonel"! 

«:  .      ,.,     AlloftbeNewSouth) 

^^Wui&uL'Calonel  [  WaJesCorpfl,  after-  f 

PorcAQX j   wiirtLs  102ud  Rcgi*  t 

^  *^oloiiel      William     mcnt,  ] 

1      Piterson   J 

FAf  ^,..,j:ptjgral  Lu  Macquaric    ................ 

neral  Sir  T,  Brisbane,  K.CB 

-Stewart,    3rd    Regimeut    (Acting 

•^utftjant-General  B,  Darlirig 

Lindsay,  C.B,  (Acting- Governor)... 
4i«ral  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  K.CB. 
-'- .L<ru;fctit-Colonel   K.    Soodgraaa   (Acting 
I     ^^OTwuor), 

P^irC^'orq^e  Gipps    .* ..-.....,»., 

-e  OVonnelM  Acting  Governor)  ,. 

If  A-  Fitzroy...... , ...,. 

'^ " r  WUliam  Thomaa  Dcniaon,  K,C. B 

*-««»ten»nt-C<4oiiel      John       F.       Kempt 

rv-  ■   '  ^  .tor). 
*^'  *ir*hle  r  Ailministrator   


'  '  ormble  TAilm 

""i    .   —     ioung,  ^ 
.K.C.B.,  G-C,M.G.  I  Gove 


-^.  -.^.^.,  ,,-^,.,-.  ..  .^^.^wvemnr-in-Chicf  .Ji 
J'Trevor  Chute,  K-C\B,  <  Adminiatrator)..  J 
f^%  Honomble  the  Earl  of  Bohnore,  P.O. 
**'' Alfred  Steohcn,  Knt.,  C.B,  (AdminiiS'l 
j,.^tar). 

^it    Hercules    George   Robert    Robinson, 
^*^^  M  G,,Govemor-in-Cbief, 

nd    SU'phen,     K,C,M.G.,     C.B. 
iut-<»overnor), 

"table  Lord  AnguBtosWiniam 
'ncer  Loftua.  l\L\,  G.C.B. 
hen,      GX.M.a,     C.B. 
rnor), 
..M^  U.M..<..i4eCharIe!i Robert,  Baron 
*-«miigton,  P,C.,  G.C.M.G. 


26  Jan.,  1788 
11  Dec,  1702 
13  Dec,  171M 

7  Sept.,  1795 

28Sept,J800 
13  Aug.,  1806 


26  Jan.,  1608 


1  Jan.,  1810 
1  Dec,  1S21 
6*  Dec,  1825 

19  Dec.,  18S5 

22  Oct..  1831 
3  Dec,  1831 
6  Dec,  1837 

24  Feb.,  1838 
12Jtily.  1846 

3  Aug.,  1810 

20  Jan.,  18.55 

23  Jan.,  1861 

22Mar.,18(Jl 

16  May,  1861 

25  Dec,  1S67 
8  Jan.,  ISliS 

23  Feb.,  1872 

3  June,  1872 
20  Mar.,  1879 

4  Aug.,  1879 
10  Nov.,  1885 
12  Dec,  1885 


To 


10  Dec,  1792, 

12  Dec,  1794. 

1  Sept.,  1795* 

27  Sept.,  18O0. 
12  Aug.,  180G. 
20  Jan.,  1S08. 


SDec.,  1809. 


1  Dec,  1821. 

1  Dec,  1825. 
IS  Dec,  1825. 

21  Oct.,  1831. 

2  Dec,  183K 
5  Dec,  1837. 

23  Feb.,  1838. 

11  July.  1846, 
2  Aug.,  1846. 
17  Jan.,  1855. 

22  Jan.,  1861. 

21  Mar,,  1881. 

15  May,  180J, 

24  Dec,  1S67. 
7  Jan.,  1868. 

22  Feb.,  1872. 

2  June,  1872. 

19  Mar.,  1870. 

3  Aug.,  md. 
9  Nov.,  1885. 

11  Dec,  1885. 
(still  ID  office.) 
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PART  II. 


Limits  and  Area. 


und&Hui  or 
lie  Colony. 


THE  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  beti 
the  29th  and  3t>th  parallels  of  south  latitude,  emd  between 
the  Hist  and  i53rd  meridians  east  of  Green wicli.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacidc  Ocean^  to  wliich  it  presents  a  coast  line 
extending  over  700  miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  its  north-eAsteni 
extremity  to  Cape  Howe  at  the  sonth-easi  From  the  point  Ust 
mentioned,  which  is  also  the  north-east  limit  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  running  in  a  nortil> 
westerly  direction  to  the  source  of  the  Indi^  a  stream  rising  at  the 
foot  of  B^orest  HiU,  a  fow  miles  south  of  the  Pilot  Mountain,  one 
of  the  moat  oonspicuoua  peaks  of  the  Australian  Alps.  The 
southern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  course  of  the  liidi, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  tirst-named  streum 
ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  141st  meridian  of  east  longitude. 
The  intersection  of  the  Murray  with  this  meridian  forma  a 
common  point  of  the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia. 

Cn  the  west,  the  Colony  is  sejmrated  from  South  Australia  bj 
the  line  of  the  Hist  meridian,  as  far  aa  its  intersection  with  tJie 
29th  pamllel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  W^ales 
South  Australia,  and  Queensland  touch.  Commencing  at  this 
point,  the  nortliern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  29th  degree 
of  latitude,  till  it  is  crossed  by  tJie  Macintyre  River,  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  meridian* 
Thence  it  follows  the  course  of   the  Macintyre  upward,  to  the 
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junction  of  its  tributary,  the  Damaresq  ;  leaving  the  Macintjre  it 
foUowB  the  tributary  stream  till  it  meets  a  spur  extending  from 
the  main  Dividing  Kange  to  the  junction  of  Tenterfield  Creek 
and  the  Dumaresq.  The  boundary  runs  along  this  spur  until  it 
joins  the  main  range,  thence,  almost  parallel  to  the  coast,  it 
follows  the  Dividing  Kange  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where  the  Mac- 
pherson  Range  branches  eastward.  Following  the  last-named 
range,  the  northern  boundary  reaches  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 

The  area  comprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310,700  Arau 
sqnare  miles,  or  198,848,000  acres,  being  a  little  over  two-and-a- 
Kalf  times  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.   Excluding  the  surface 
eorered  by  rivers  and  lakes,  the  area  would  be  195,882, 150  acres 
or  about  306,066  square  miles. 

The  length  of  the  Colony,  from  Point  Danger  on  the  north  to  JfJU^^^ 
Cape  Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  miles.     From  east  to  west,  along 
the  29th  parallel,  the  breadth  is  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from 
the  south-west  corner,  where  the  Murray  passes  into  South  Aus- 
tralia, to  Point  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  miles. 


PART    III. 


Physical   Configuration. 

THE  surface  of  New  South  Wales  is  divided  naturalising 
tliree  distinct  zones,  each  widely  differing  in  gpuoral  cliaraot 
und  [)hjBical  aspect,  and  clearly  defined  by  the  Main  Div 
Range,  which  traverses  tiie  country  from  north  to  soutk 
table-land,  which  forms  the  summit  of  this  range,  comprises  one  i 
the  zones  above  mentioned,  and  marks  the  division  between 
coastal  region,  forming  the  eastern  watershed,  and  the  great  ph 
district  of  the  interior. 


MOUNTAINS,  TABLE^LAND,  ETC, 
The  Main  Dividing  Range  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  coast»  I 
no  great  distance  from  it*  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  table-Ian 
the  mountains  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  betwe 
2,000  and  3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradual^ 
towards  the  great  central  i>lain,  Tlie  geographical  centre  of 
whole  mountain  nystem  of  South-Easteni  Australia  lies  in  tl 
south-western  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confines 
of  Victoria.  Here  some  of  the  peaks  riRe  to  a  height  of  over  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Jlount  Kosciusko  and  Mount 
Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Austi'alian  Alps,  attain 
&n  elevation  of  7,171  feet  and  7,256  feet  respectively. 

Cfentr*!  Hftteau,  The  centra!  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sul^ 
divided  into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three 
diiitinct  river  systems.   The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout 
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I  ihe  whole  length  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  and  drains 

I  into  the  Pacific  OceaD.     The  western  watershed,  embracing  a  por- 

I  tion  of  the  three  eastern  colonies,  is  drainetl  by  the  river  system 

the  Murray  and   Darling  into  tlie  Southern  Ocean,     In  the 

them  watershed  the  Snowy  Hiver  has  its  source,  its  upper 

bisiii  being  entirely  in  New  South  Wales,  although  its  waters 

flow  throagh  Victoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Bass'  Straits, 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Colony  ha.s  the  apnea i^ance  of  Tiio  mwih- 

*  »  .  CH*t-i?rn  port 

!  haTing  been  convulsed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance.     The  «'  tiiu  Coioi^ 
iDOQAtains  are  rugged»  and  their  slopes  abrupt,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  other  portions  of  the  Dividing  Kange,  particularly  in  tlie  Blue 
Mountains  and  tlie  eastern  parts  of  New  Enghind  ;  but  the  width 
mad  altitude  of  the  tableland  are  greatest  in  this  portion  of  thu 

I  Colony.  The  average  height  of  the  Snowy  and  Muniong  Ranges, 
«hich  lielong  to  this  district,  reaches  5,000  feet;  and  the  width  of 
d»e  plateau,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  may  be  set  down  as 
100  miles.  The  altitude  of  the  Monaro  district  averages  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level :  but  as  the  table  land  runs  northward  it 
decreases  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows  to  only 
fl  few  miles,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1^500  feet. 

The  table-hind  rises  again  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  whore  the  Blue  Mouuu 

I  principal  Jsummits  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  Blount  Bee- 

mjimng   reaching   4,100  feet.     The  general  level  of  the  plateau 

It  will  be  best  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great 

prn  railway  of  tho  colony  traverses  a  distriet  in  these  nioun- 

[latusi   of   which   the   Clarence   siding,    Mount  Victoria,   Mount 

I  Wilson,  and  Bhickheath  are  stations,  situated  at  an  elevation  of 

3,000  feet.     The  dividing  chain  again  decreases  gradually  in 

jtB  spread  northward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  until^  as  a  coui- 

[|i4Tativ<*ly  narrow  chain,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the^  Goulburn  and 

[the  Hunter,  on  the  eastern  slope,  fioui  those  of  the  Namoi  and  the 

ICastlcreagh,  on  the  western.     The  mass  once  more  widens  out  in 

lli«  Liverpool  Hiinges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  conspicuous,  at 

of   4,500  feet,  whilst,  still  further  north  Ben  Loinond, 


scenery. 


reaches  5,000  feet,  and  the  tAhle-land  maintaius  an  average  altitui] 
of  3,000  feet,  giving  to  this  difitnct,  although  situated  at  no  j 
distance  from  the  tropics^  tJio  cliiuate  and  aspect  of  much  high 
latitudes. 

Narrow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  everywhere  break  the  co 
tinuity  of  the  Dividing  Range.     Such  is  especially  the  cAse  in  til 
Blue  Mountains,  where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  char 
istic  grandeur.     The  tahle-land  everywhere  presents  one  str 
peculiarity.      The    level    land    suddenly   terminates,    and 
hundred  feet  below  gtret-ch,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  woodt 
valleys,  whose  undylating  floors  are  walled  in  by  sandstone  cli£ 
of  height  so  enormous  as  to  be  withotat  parallel  elsewhere  in 
world.     At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivulets  and  till 
streams,  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-land,  trace  their  wsJ 
under  an   ever  verdant   dome  of   graceful   tree-ferns  and 
eucalypti. 

Tl»e  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  WaleB 
duces  on  the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impression.  There 
no  snow-capped  peaks  upon  which  the  rising  and  setting 
produces  strange  and  mag^iificent  colour  effects ;  nor  docs 
peculiar  shape  of  the  summita  strike  the  imagination,  as  in 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World.  On  the  contrary,  from 
plains  the  New  Routh  Wales  mountains  look  rather  insignific 
But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  the  high  talile-land  into  the  de 
valleys  below,  the  mind  is  awed  by  the  realization  of  the 
nificent  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  these  solitudes.  In 
many  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
valley  beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  formed  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  debris  from  their  side-s  and  from  the  plateau  above^ 
appear  as  slight  undulations.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorges^ 
wherever  there  is  soil^  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  over 
all  IS  the  mantle  of  blue  haze,  which  makes  the  whole  effect  mosl 
striking,  and  has  given  to  the  range  visible  from  Sydney  its  app 
priate  name. 


I 


5  tntda  range  tlirows  off  many  Rpurs  towards  the  sea  on  the  Co«t  RAiieMt_ 
fS2tmi  slopes.  These  divide  the  waters  of  the  numerous  rivers 
v^cli  flow  into  tho  Pacific  Ocean.  Almost  evervwbei'e  between 
tht  coast  range  and  the  sea  the  country  is  hilly  anti  serrated^  more 
|Wlicttlarly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Ci>lony.  In  the  Ilia- 
varrm  district^  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney^  the  mountains 
sksrt  the  reiy  edge  of  the  coast,  presenting  towards  the  ocean  a 
perpetulicalar  face  of  clifis  nearly  IjOOO  feet  in  height.  Further 
north  tJi«re  are  wider  valleys,  and  greater  stretches  of  country 
••nflaUe  for  tillage  and  pasture. 

Tke  we«ti^m  slope  is  entirely  different    Numerous  ramifications 

«( tlie  general  mountain  sj^stem  are  thrown  ofl'»  but  all  slope  gently 

l«rv«fiis  the  great  central  plain  of  the  interior.    So  gentle,  indeed, 

[  it  lire  drcli%Hty,  that  the  dividing  linos  of  the  various  watersheds 

I  they  extend  westward,  are  scarcely  visible,  being  only  indicsated 

hy  a  sucocs$ion  of  low  ridges  eind  isolated  elevations. 

la  the  extreme  west  of  the  Colony,  x-erging  on  South  Australia,  ^fi*"J<jm?^ 
Jnother  mountain  system  ejdsts,  forming  the  western  edge  of  an 
imtocnse  depression,  through  which  the  largest  rivers  of  the 
AtMitralion  continent  bold  their  devious  course.  The  Great  Barrier 
And  the  Grey  Ranges  are  part  of  this  system.  They  consist  of 
ilow  hills,  hardly  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  culminating 
I  in  a  few  solitary  peaks,  snch  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount 
^fcll,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  only  2,Q0O  feet  above  sea  leveL 

Tnoe«  have  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earliex  period 
of  s  mnge  of  primary  rocks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and 
LWiicannia,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Lachlan  and  part 
^of  the  baain  of  the  Darling.     The  range  no  longer  exists  as  a  land- 
mark, for,  owing  to  denudation,  it  has  almost  entii'ely  disappeared. 

The  whole  mountain  system  of  New  South  Wales  lies  below  Moiintainii>« 
'^  limiiorjwr- 

limit  of  perpetual  snow.     On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  pet"*'  w»ow. 

l€bawy  Hanges,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of 

lAmtraliAn  Alps,  anow  sometimes  lingers  tbrougbout  the  yeWm 
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LAKES  OF  THE  MOUNTArX  REGION, 
Un  the  summit  of  tlm  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  within  a  fei 
tDiles  o£  tbe  inland  towns  of  Goulburu,  Queanbeyan,  and  Br 
wood,  two  of  the  principal  lakes  of  the  Colony  are  situated.  Lak 
iicO<xn^^  George  is  16  miles  in  length  and  (>  miles  in  width,  draimng 
banin  whose  area  is  al>out  490  square  miles.  The  lake  is  sitiiat 
at  an  elevation  of  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  BO&at 
around  it  is  very  beautiful.  This  lake  exhibits  the  phenomeno 
of  a  large  di*ainage  area  Avitliout  a  visible  outlet  ;  for  though 
receives  many  small  water-courses  no  stream  leaves  it. 
lAke Batburst,  Bathnrst,  a  few  miles  <*astwanl  of  Lake  George,  is  another  depr 
sion  on  the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Kange,  suid  covers  in  ord 
seasons  an  area  of  about  15  square  miles.  It  is  similar  in 
character  to  Lake  George,  having  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  Both 
lakes,  in  jK^riotls  of  great  drought,  shrink  considerably  in  area  ;  bat 
Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  now 
that  the  railway  to  Coo  ma  skirts  its  shores,  the  attracti^^eness  of 
its  scenery  already  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 


THE  COASTAL  HEGiON, 
JRivers, — The  main  range  already  described,  traversing  tlie 
country  from  north  to  south,  gives  rise  to  numr^rous  rivers  flowing 
into  the  8outh  Pacific.  Compared  with  the  western  rivers  those 
of  the  eastern  slope  appear  insignificant  enough.  But  compared 
with  the  principal  rivers  either  of  England  or  France,  their  rela* 
tive  size  and  importance  are  at  once  manifest* 

In  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunswick 
Rivers  flow  through  a  rich  country,  of  semi-tropical  aspect.  Their 
courses  are  short,  and  bar  entrances  I'ender  them  navigable  only* 
for  small  craft. 

'  Rlchnxmcl.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  descends 
from  the  heights  of  the  Macpherson  Range,  on  the  slope  of  Blount 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  table-land.    The 


unstwlclc. 


nTi»r  hfts  ikreo  brunches,  and  is  navigable  on  the  toain  arm  as 
far  aa  GaaiD<%  62  miles,  and  on  Wilson^s  Creek  to  Lismore^  GO 
wdkm  from  ilie  sea*  The  Richmond  drains  an  area  of  about  2,400 
Kpare  mUes  of  country,  rugged  in  its  upper  basin,  and  heavily 
limbered,  and  in  its  lower  course,  flowing  through  rich  alluvial 
kmi,  where  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  climes  grows  luxuriantly. 

Imnediaiety  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence — 

1  tlie  1arg»t  river  on  the  eastern  watershed.     It  takes  its  rise  in  a 

!  fpOT  ol  the  Main  Dividing  Hange.,  and  runs  in  a  Bouth-easterly 

J  dxRCiion  for  240   miles,   carrying  a  considerable  body  of  water 

I  dttoi^  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  emptying  it- 

mM  into  the  Pacific  at  Shoal  Bay.     The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is 

%nt  rugged,  i»o  much  so  that  its  princijml  tributaries,  the  Mitchell, 

Kyinbot,  Tcmbarra,  and  Orara  Kivera^  rising  in  the  New  England 

I  tahW-luid,  between  Arraidale  and  Tentertield,  all  flow  in  an  oppo- 

i»tp  direction  to  the  course  of  the  main  stream,  generally  trending 

V7  the  north-east,  and  even,  in  the  case  of  the  Orara,  to  the  north* 

^^1     The  Lower  Clarence  is  a  magnificent  stream,  averaging 

lalf  a  mile  in  width  from  its  mouth  upwards,  for  nearly  50  miles, 

'  tad  is  nmvigable  for  67  miles,  as  far  as  Copmanhurst.  Ocean-going 

ileMD<*rs  of  large  tonnage  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Grafton,  42 

1  frtini  the  sea.     The  area  of  country  drained  by  the  Clarence 

\k  €iverd*000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  hirge  again  as  tho 

o(  the  Thames,  whose  course  is  about  as  long  as  tlie  Clarence, 

\\a%  navigable  for  only  60  miles. 

Two  short  rivers,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nambuccra,  lioth  navi- 
[ipible  for  some  distance  by  small  craft,  enter  the  Pacific  between 
I  tlie  Claitmee  and  Trial  Bay. 

Into  TVial  Bay,  the  Macleay,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the 

diaoharges  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near 

t  Lotaond.    With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Gyra  and  the  Apsley, 

I  the  Maclcay  drains  an  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  country,  the 

upper  part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  which  the 

[Apalejr  flowi,  is  extremely  i-ugged   and   precipitous.     Series   ol 
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waterfalls,  some  of  which  have  a  i>erpeiidicu!ar  de«ceiit  of  ovef 
200  feet,  mark  the  oourse  of  this  stream  as  it  runs  through  nan^w 
gorges,  whose  fildcs  rise  in  places  to  a  height  of  about  2|000 
feet  III  its  lower  course  the  valley  widens  verj  considerably  into 
magnificent  alluvial  plains,  fast  becoming  the  home  of  a  numerous 
and  thriving  population.  The  Macleay  is  navigable  for  more  tbaa 
30  niiles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greenhills,  a  ffw  miles  above 
Kenif*sey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  the  most 
jiart  thickly  tirnberetl. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself  into 
the  sea  at  Port  Macquarie,  The  country  which  it  drains  is  rich, 
undulating,  and  densely  wooded,  and  the  area  within  its  watershed 
is  1^400  square  miles.  Its  chief  arm  is  formed  by  the  Wilson  and 
Maria  Rivers,  on  the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  stream 
at  Port  Macquarie. 

TPhc  Mwrniiig.  Tbo  Maiming  rises  in   the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and  Bowm 

almost  due  east  through  a  prosj>erous  district,  rapidly  becoming 
settled  The  valley  through  which  it  flows  is  densely  wooded, 
and  the  agricultuml  land  ob  both  sides  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed 
for  fertility.  The  Manning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and,  like 
most  of  the  rivers  of  the  seaboard,  its  course  lies  thiH>ugh  undu- 
lating couiilry,  broken  in  the  upper  portion,  but  widening  out  as 
it  neiirs  the  sea.  Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Barriiigton,  on  tlie 
1  ight  bank ;  on  the  left  it  receives  the  Barnard  River,  the  Dawson, 
the  Lansdowne,  and  other  small  streams.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  ocean  going  vessels  as  far  as  Winglmm,  about  20  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

Before  reaching  the  Huiiter,  several  small  streams  are  met  with, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  tlie  Wullomba  and  Maclean^ 
falling  into  Wallis  Lake,  the  Myall,  which  empties  into  Myall 
Lake,  and  the  Karuah,  whicb  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  Stephens, 

»Kiiiife6r.  The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chlai  rivers  of  the  Colony,  and  has  its 

source  in  the   Liverpool   Ilange*      It  flows  first  in  a  southerly 
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until  itfi  oonilnc\nce  with  the  Goulburn,  thence  it  takes 

ij  cooi^e,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Port  Hunter,  on  the 

ilioreB  cd  wliidi  m  situated  the  Cit^  of  Newcastle.     The  Hunter 

fmrtts  numerous  trihuturies.     The  chief  of  these,  in  addition  to 

the  GonllHirOt  already  nientione*!,  are  the  WoUombi,  the  Paterson, 

.Hid  the  WilUaiEis.     With  its  tributaries^  the  Hunter  drains  a 

n^  extending  over  11,000  square  miles,  an  area  luore  than 

I  aa  large  aa  the  basin  of  the  Thames.     The  riirer  ia  navigable 

D-golng  vessels  as  far  as  Morpeth,  34  miles  from  the  sea, 

^lukt  the  Pateraon  and  the  Williams  are  both  navigable,  the  one 

>  a  distance  of  18  miles,  and  the  other  for  20  miles.     The  upper 

i  of  the  main  river  and  its  branches  are  through  hilly,  if  not 

atainoos,  districts,  but  ita  lower  courae  is  mainly  through  rich, 

dy,  alluvial  flats.     Through  its  lower  course  the  river  drains  the 

►  and  most  important  coal-field  of  Australia,  whose  emporium 

KcnrcBStle^   the   second  city  of   the   Colony   in  shif)ping  and 

The  length  of  the  Hunter  ia  over  200  miles. 

noiigh  l€«s  important  f mra  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  the  riw  finwkw 

Iiwter,  the  Hawkesbury,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,    ^^' 

I  none  Uie  less  one  of  the  finest  rivei^  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

is  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  many  streams,  each  of  con- 

ahlf^  local  importance.     Its  chief  tribtitaries  come  from  the 

hland  or  gorges  of  the  Blue  Mountains,   but  the  principal 

i  of  the  river  itself  rises  in  the  minii  range,  further  south, 

be  range  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Hawkesbury  and 

streams  flowing  eastwanl   leaves   the  main  range  near  Lake 

IrofVt,  runs  north-easterly,   and   terminates  at   the   sea    near 

Under  the  name  of  the  WoUondilly,  the  Hawkesbury  has  its  WoiUmdlii) . 
1  not  many  miles  from  Goulburn.     Flowing  past  tliat  town 
^It  |iroee€-di  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it  receives  the  waters  of 
tlie  Cox  River,  which  come  from  the  Blue  Mountains,  after  pass- 
thruugh  wild  gorges,  wherein  may  be  found  some  of  the  most 
at  •oeoery  in  Australia.     From  I  he  junction  of  the  Cox 
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Biver  tlie  stream  is  knovn  aa  the  Warragamba,  which  name 

retains  until  its  junction  with  the  Kepean.  This  rirer  rises 
the  coast  roiigo  overlooking  WoUongong,  and  together  with 
tributary  streams,  the  Cataract  and  Coi*deaux,  forms  the  soul 
of  the  water-works  from  which  Sjdney  now  draws  its  sup] 
Though  smaller  than  the  Warragaiiiba,  the  Nepeaa  gives  its  ni 
to  the  united  Wiiters  of  the  two  streams.  After  receiving  tlie 
Nepcan  the  river  flows  along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
through  a  rich  valley  highly  cultivated.  From  the  Blue  Mountains 
two  streams  add  their  waters  to  it,  the  Grose  and  tlie  Colo,  and 
from  the  junction  of  the  last  named  the  river  is  called  tlie 
Hawkesbury.  From  the  Colo  junction  the  river  still  runs  north- 
ward until  it  IS  joined  by  the  Macdonald,  an  important  streato, 
navigable  for  some  distance  above  its  conflaence  with  the  Hawkes- 
burv.  The  ^lacdonald  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  the  river 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Hawkesbury,  after  turning  to  the  east^ 
hulds  its  coui"se  through  broken  countr}%  the  scenery  of  which  has 
been  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery  in  the  world, 
and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  Tlie  course  of  the 
Hawkesliury  extends  over  330  milej=!,  and  the  drainage  area  may 
be  set  down  as  8,000  square  miles.  Navigation  is  possible  as  far 
as  Windsor,  70  miles  from  the  mouthy  and  a  little  drodgLng  would 
enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach  this  town. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  some  small  streams  fall  into 
Bouiny  Bay.  Two  of  these,  the  Woronora  and  tiearge'a  Rivers, 
have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  which  the 
Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and  Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  courses  unite 
their  waters  before  falling  into  the  bay. 

Generally  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  are  of  less 
importance  than  those  to  the  north,  as  the  width  of  the  coastal 
strip  naiTOws  considerably.  The  Shoalhaven,  nevertheless,  nierits 
more  than  passing  notice.  It  rises  in  the  coastal  range  and  follows 
the  dii'ection  of  the  coast,  flowing  northerly  through  deep  giillies, 
marked  by  magnificent  scenery  peculiarly  Australian.     Turning 
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f>ly  to  the  CAstj  it  enters  the  alluvial  plains,  which  are  eouiite<l 
agst  the  richest  and  most  pmdiictive  in  the  eounti-y.  The 
bTCti  ill  260  miles  in  length,  but  is  naxigable  only  for  a  few 
niks^  nnd  dminft  a  district  3,300  milea  in  area.  Further  Bouth, 
I  tiio  lUMTOw  belt  between  the  ranges  and  the  sea,  flow  the  Clyde, 
,  Tufoss,  and  Bega  Rivers.  They  all  pass  lb  rough  rich, 
undulaUngf  agricultural  country,  and  e^ich  has  an  average  length 
of  from  CD  to  70  miles.  The  Towauiba  River,  at  the  extreme 
oth  of  the  Colony,  empties  itself  into  the  Pacific  at  Twofold  Bay. 

Tbt  physical  aspect  of  all  the  eastern  rivers  u  much  the  satne,  Ktatcrn  rlvcw, 
'Upper  courses  being  auiidst  broken  and  mountainous  districts, 
I  their  lower  waters  Oowing  through  undulating  country  with 
I  allurtal  dats  along  their  banhs,  for  the  most  part  highly  cuiti* 
Where  not  cultivated,  the  country  is  densely  covered  with 
lltiiibcr,  some  of  which  attains  a  magniticent  growth,  yielding  the 
.  bardwoocl,  and,  in  the  north,  cedar  and  pine. 

Utooglt  belonging  to  anotlier  river  system,  the  upper  basin  of  The  snoiry 
Ifae  Snowy  River  is  situated  in  New  South  Wales.  This  river 
RV€S  the  anow-fed  streams  rising  on  the  southcni  slopes  of  the 
Range  ;  its  principal  tributaries  being  the  Bonibala  and 
^ocambene.  The  Snowy  River  and  its  tributaries  water  a 
eofimdrruble  jiortion  of  the  highe-st  table-land  of  the  Colony, 
brtween  the  mountain  ranges  of  which  are  found  largo  tmcts  of 
arable  land^  where  the  produce  of  colder  climes  may  be  grown  to 
perteciion.  After  leaving  New  Bouth  Wales,  the  Snowy  has  a 
and  tortuous  course,  and  finally  enters  the  sea  between  Cape 
Bass  Straits,  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  area  of 
in  New  South  Wales  is  about  2,800  sijuare  miles. 


HARBOURS  AND  PORTS. 
Witii  a  cOMt  so  extensive  as  that  of  New  South  Wale^,  it  would  N<»t«rai  hAf. 

boun*, 

be  natural  to  ex|}eet  many  harbours  and  bays  aSTording  outlets  for 
i  prodooe  of  the  country.     Such  is  the  case.     Besides  harljours 
'  cominercial  itnportancei  there  are  others,  which  afford  shelter 


for  veasels  iu  atrass  of  weather,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  danger. 
Fortunately,  however,  harbours  of  refuge  are  not  often  required* 
The  coast  of  the  Colony  is  singularly  free  from  cyclones,  humcanee^ 
and  like  visitations.  Gales  are  certainly  not  unknown,  nor  are 
disastors  infi*equently  rec<5rded  ;  but  the  coast  is  very  safe,  and 
disasters  are  in  many  cases  to  be  attributed  to  oajiaea  which 
ordinary  prudence  would  have  avoided. 

Byron  Bay.  Inside  Cape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  Colony,  the  bay  of  the 

satne  name  offers  shelter  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland,  in  all 
but  north-east  weather.  A  large  pier  hiis  been  constructed,  by 
which  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Brans wii^ 
and  Tweed  may  be  &hip[:>ed,  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers  la 
impracticable.  It  is  also  proposed  to  construct  a  break wateiy  to 
efl'ectually  shelter  the  bay  in  all  weathers.  This  work  will 
probably  shortly  be  ooramenced. 

Shofti  Buy.  At  Shoal  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage  ift 

safe  and  commodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improving 
tlje  river  entrance  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ports  on  the  coast. 

TrU)  Bay.  Trial  Bayi  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  affords  ample  shelter  and 

aafe  anchorage.  The  Go^-^ernment  have  erected  a  large  prison  oa 
the  hill  overlooking  the  Bay,  and  it  is  proposed  to  utilize  the 
prisoners'  labour  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  with  the  view  of 
making  Trial  Bay  not  only  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  a  shipping 
port.  When  this  design  ia  accomplished,  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  frequented  [^.laces  on 
the  coast,  as  the  resources  of  the  Macleay  District  are  great  and 
rapidly  developing. 

Port  Macquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  harbour 
at  Forater,  near  Cape  Hawke,  afford  good  anchorage.  Port 
Stephens,  a  little  further  south,  offers  at  all  times  the  most  sale 
and  commo<lioU8  harbour  desirable.  As  a  natural  port  it  h  hardly 
inferior  to  Port  Jackson,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  ^^ery 
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beuitifuL  At  present,  Poi-t  Stephens  is  little  used,  owing  to  its 
proxiniitj  to  Newcastle,  and  the  spai-si^iii'ss  of  the  poi^alation  in  its 
imiiiedbkte  dlfttric  r 

TVentj  miles  further  south  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port  iiunt«r. 
"Hi*er  of  that  name.  Wlien  first  UKed,  the  harbour  was  inconvenient 
and  somewhat  dangerous ;  but  this  has  been  altered  entirely  by 
%hm  breakw&tei^  and  tinning  walls  which  have  been  constructed. 
T^ewcasUe  harlK>ur  is  now  safe  and  roomy ,  with  shipfiiug  facilities 
[jttfli,  if  not  Buperior,  to  those  found  in  any  other  Australian 
Magniticent  whurves  line  ita  shores,  provided  with  hydraulic 
steam  cnmes  of  the  most  modern  type.  The  length  of  wharf 
at  Newcastle  is  two  miles,  the  trade  is  large  ar*d  incre^^- 
fmnd  the  city  ranks  third  amongst  Australasian  seaports.  The 
eiportofiep  of  Newcastle  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  immense 
deposits  in  its  neigbV»ourbood,  which  supply  not  only  all  the 
Lofftralian  Colonies,  bub  the  China  seas,  and  the  Pacific  slopes  of 
Cmied  States,  and  tlae  countries  bordering  on  the  8|iani«h 
mAiiu  Latterly y  too,  large  shipments  of  wool  have  been  made 
direct  to  Engliah  ports,  Newcastle  havii^g  been  till  lately  the  ter- 
tiliiiu&  of  the  railway  tapping  the  nortliern  districts  of  the  Colony. 

A  few  milefl  further  south  is  Lake  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  ^-^^  M^-oquMlfc 
ibe  coal-field  of  the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  area  of 
square  miles.  The  great  drawtwick  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping 
has  been  the  shallowness  of  its  entrance  j  but  extensive  dykes 
and  training  walls  are  being  constructed,  which  have  already 
the  draught  of  water  in  the  channel,  and  with  some 
improvements  Lake  Macquarie  will  become  an  important 
ping  place. 

Broken  Bay,  1 5  miles  north  of  Port  Jackson,  forms  the  mouth  BtoIcoh  Bay. 
Iti   the  River   Hawkesbury.      It   has   a   bold   entrance,   and  on 

Barranjoey,   the  southern  headland,  is  erected  a  Qtie  lighthouse. 

The  Imy  baa  tliree  branches,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern, 
ftke  Hawkeubury  mouth  the  centre,  and  Fittwater  the  southern 

arm.     The  first-named  opens  out  into  a  series  of  lakes,  and  the 
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town  of  Gosford,  standing  at  the  head  of  one  of  thcin — ^ti 
Broftdwater^ — h  the  centre  of  an  extensive  shiphnilding  district* 
The  scenery  at  and  around  Broken  Bay  is  characteristically 
Australian,  and  in  natural  beauty  rivals  even  Sydney  Harbour- 
South  of  Broken  Bay  tlie  ci^ast-line  m  a  succession  of  high  cliffs 
and  sandy  l>eaches, 

t  JAckson.  The  entrance  of  Fort  Jackson  lies  between  perpendicular  cliJ& 

of  sandstone  several  hundred  feet  high,  and  only  74  cLainjB,  op 
nearly  1  mile,  apart.  Sydney  Harbour  has  been  too  often  des- 
cribed to  require  further  description  here.  It  holds  the  tirst 
place  amongst  the  harboui*s  of  the  world  for  convenience  of 
entrance,  depth  oi  water,  and  natural  shipping  facilities.  Its 
natural  beauties  are  the  charm  of  all  who  visit  its  shores,  and  in 
the  quiet  waters  of  lis  numerous  bays  and  coves  the  navies  of  the 
world  might  securely  rest.  The  area  of  water  surface  of  the 
harlxjur  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shore-line  is  165  miles 
in  circuit  At  the  South  Head  is  erected  a  splendid  light-house, 
fitted  with  an  electric  arc  light,  the  power  of  which  is  scarcely 
exceeded  on  any  coast  On  the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  stands 
Sydney,  the  metropolis  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother  city 
of  the  Australias.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  occupy  100  square 
miles,  and  have  within  their  boundaries  about  381,730  people, 

BotMiyBBy.  Botany  Bay,  the  first  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the  dis- 

coverer of  this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney*  It 
covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  and  receives  the  w^aters  of 
several  small  rivers.  The  bay  has  very  little  trade,  by  reason  of 
its  proximity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is  frequented  by  craft  in  search  of 
shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

Wollongong,  Kiama,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  which 
have  been  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  important 
shipping  places. 

About  80  miles  to  the  south  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken  by 
an  important  inlet  called  Jervis  Bay.     Its  entrance  is  2  miles 
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3e,  and  on  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any  part 
It  is  surrounded  by  ricli  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yet, 
^pexploited>  Nature  baa  been  so  bountiful  to  the  countty  as  a 
whole,  that  particular  districts,  undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain  for 
h  while  undeveloped,  through  want  of  labour  and  cjipital  to  open 
them  up,  and  ports  which  would  in  older  countries  be  prized  for 
their  convenience  and  capacity,  here  remain  unused,  save  as  refuges 
in  stormy  weather, 

Batemans  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  some 
imporiiLnce,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Moruya,  Tuross,  and  Bega  Hi  vers. 

t Twofold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  southern  Twofol.i  iia>. 
[lit  of  the  Colony.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  wlialitig 
trade,  now  no  more.  It  Is  well  sheltered,  and  a  finR  jetty  affords 
ample  shipping  facilities.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbour* 
ing  colonies,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  tho  bay  being  the  nearest 
outlet  on  the  aea  coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro,  A  railway 
is  planned  to  connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  metro- 
polijii  and  Twofold  Biy  promises  to  become  a  considerable  shipping 
I  place  in  the  near  future.  On  its  shores  is  situated  the  town  of 
Eden. 

Besides  the  ports  and  harbours^  properly  bo  called,  which  have  CovUl  Ukct. 
I  been  above  enumerated,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  sea, 
vbich  Trill,  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
ome  porta  of  shipment.     From  Cape  Hawke  to  Port  Stephens 
[chain  of  lakes  extends,  communicating  with  the  latter  through 
Myall  River,  and  covering  a  large  area.     The  most  extensive 
'  Wallia  Lake,  Myall  Lake,  and  the  Broadwater.     The  country 
ind  about  is  richly  timbered,  but  its  resources  are  still  unde- 
iloped.     Between  Lake  Macquarie  and  Broken  Bay  is  Tuggerah 
ftke,  also  an  extensive  .sheet  of  water.      Near  Woliongong  is 
I  lake  lUawarm,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and  towards  the 
Bth  of  the  colony  are  Coil  a  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which  the 
River  discharges. 
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ISLANDS. 
Ko  islandB  of  any  note  belong  geographically  to  New  SoutJi 
Wales.  The  Brougbton  Islandg,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of 
the  Heads  of  Port  Stephens,  are  the  hirgest  in  extent.  Solitary 
I&Iand,  situated  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between  the 
Bellinger  and  Clarence  Rivers,  and  Montague  Island,  18  niilea 
south-east  of  the  Moruya  River  estuary,  have  been  selected  as  tbe 
sites  for  light-houses,  but  are  not  otherwise  impoi'tant.  Norfolk 
rfoUt  uiontL  Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  and  also  Lord  Howe  Island, 
belong  politically,  but  not  geographically,  to  New  South  Wales. 
The  last-named  island  has  an  area  of  3,220  acres* 


ItMMuri^. 


WESTERN  WATERSHED, 
The  western  watershed  of  the  Colony  is  in  physical  features  and 
geographical  character  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.  Instead  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  inter- 
sected by  numerous  short  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  western 
watei^hed  forms  a  vast  basin  though  which  the  quit^t  waters  of  a 
few  great  rivers  have  tlieir  long,  though  uncertain,  courses.  The 
nvers  of  the  western  region  of  the  Colony  all  belong  to  the  fluvial 
system  of  the  Murray,  which  carries  to  the  Southern  Ooeaa^ 
through  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage  of  a  water- 
shed immense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of  Vic- 
toria, and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  or  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast  rive!r 
system,  rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three  prin- 
cipal sources,  the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend*  Th# 
flrst  two  of  these  streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  slopea 
of  Mount  Kosciusko ;  the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river^  hat 
a  longer  course,  rising  in  a  gully  near  the  Pilot  JMountain,  at  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  From  the  confluence  of  theae 
rivers,  the  Murray  rapidly  descends  towards  the  plains  beh 
Albury,  where  it  is  only  41)0  feet  above  aea  level,  and  has  st 
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antnr  rf  1,139  miles  to  ran.  From  Alburjr  downwards  the  river 
ffMnrn  many  tributaries  on  both  banks,  thosi?  from  Now  South 
Wiias  botiig  the  most  important.  Above  Albury  tho  tiibutaries 
VP  lor  till!  most  part  mountain  torrents,  carrjiiig  to  the  main 
Mraun  Che  melted  snows  of  the  Australian  Alps,  In  its  lower 
flOtEnr,  however,  the  Murray  is  aagmanted,  tbrou^^b  tlie  Murrum- 
Mgte  and  Darling,  hy  the  waters  of  secondary  systems  as  iin* 
.  as  its  own. 

Brfbre  being  joined  hy  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  MuiTay  receives,  An*-bc»iich«i. 

I  m  aeries  of  ana-branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of 

*  anxntry  lying  between  the  two  maia  streams.      The  Billabung 

rons  almost   through    the   centre  of  the  pliiin  spreading 

the  Murray  and  ISlumimbidgee  ;    in  the  middle  of  its 

it  communicates  with  the  latter  river,  throngh  Colombo 

Tanko  Creeks,  whilst  on  the  south  it  feeds  the  Murray  by 

f  dminel  of  the  Edward  River.     The  Edward  in  itself  an  im- 

nl  stream.     It  forms  with  the  Wakool  and  Tup  pal  Creeks, 

many  other  smallc^r  and  less  important  watercourses,  a  fluvial 

Hf  interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocurawal  to  the  Mur- 

I  junction,  which  has  been  justly  named  Riverina.     The 

I  and  Wakool  are  together  nai^gable  for  over  400  miles,  as 

I  the  important  town  of  Denillquin.     From  its  furthest  source 

Uie  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Albury  the 

Iitrray  has  a  length  of  280  miles.     Thence  to  the  Darling  Rii^er 

ita  course  ia  852  miles,  and  from  that  point  to  the  sea, 

I^ke  Alexandrina,  it  is  587  miles  in  lengtb.     The  river  has 

I  a  total  coui^e  of  1,719  miles,  of  which  1,132  are  within  the 

cdlouj  of  New  South  Wales.     The  river  has  been  navigatoit  as 

Sir  aa  the  Oumie  gold  field,  about  150  miles  above  Albury,  and 

I,il9(l  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Tlie  Murnimbidgee  has  its  si^jurce  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlooking  xiie  Murfuin- 
Ao  Cbohmiiui  Plaina,  at  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
first  shapes  it%lf  southward,  but  nea.r  the  town  of  Coonia 
takea  a  sharp  curve  and  runs  iji  a  northerly  direction  until  it 
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i  JJi^Hubut^^ev  nears  Yass.  Here  it  curves  again,  trending  to  tlie  west  in  a  line 
parallel  to  tlie  Murray,  but  turning  soutli-west  on  receiving  the 
Lachlan,  it  finally  joins  tbe  main  river  after  a  course  of  1,350  miles;. 
TJie  area  drained  by  the  ^yrurrumbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,400 
square  miles.  In  the  upi>er  part  of  its  coui'se  it  receives  from  both 
sides  numerous  rivers  and  creeks,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  LTmaralla,  Molonglo,  and  Yass  Rivers  on  its  right,  and 
the  Goodradigbee,  and  Timiut  Rivers  on  its  left  bank.  All  these 
rivers  flow  through  mountainous  country  over  a  series  of  plateaux, 
which  from  the  Coolaman  and  Coorangorambula  Plains  to  the 
plains  round  Gundagai  and  Wagga  successively  diminiHli  in  height 
from  3^000  feet  to  7 '20  feet  and  GOT  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  upper  valleys,  both  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Murray, 
are  of  similar  physical  aspect.  Botli  rivers  are  anow-fed,  the 
Murray  to  a  greater  extent  than  its  tributaries,  owing  to  the 
higher  elevation  of  the  mountains  and  plateaux  from  which  it 
descends.  In  the  lower  basins  they  are  also  similar  in  charactefi 
and  the  plains  which  they  drain  are  amongst  the  most  fertile  in 
the  Colony.  With  an  intelligent  system  of  water  conaervatjon 
and  inigation  the  lower  valleys  of  these  rivers  would  support  a 
large  population  of  agriculturists  on  land  hitherto  devoted  entirely 
to  sheep  pasturing. 


ba^ 


riic  Ltolikii.  Tlie  chief  tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  the  Lachlan,  rii 

in  the  main  Dividing  Range,  where  also  its  principal  feeders  ha' 
their  source.  These  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Ahercrombie, 
and  Belubula^  all  rapid  streams,  occasionaUy  swollen  by  melting 
sjuow  from  the  table-land.  After  receiving  the  Boorowa  the 
Lachlan  flows  to  the  Murrumbidgee,  through  500  miles  of  plaiu 
country,  without  receiving  any  tributary  of  permanent  character* 
The  water-courses  which  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from  the  rich 
plains  on  either  side  of  the  river,  only  reach  it  in  time  of  flood. 
The  total  length  of  the  river  is  700  miles,  and  its  basin  has  an 
area  of  13,500  square  miles.  The  country  drained  by  tho 
Lachlan  ia  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  Murray  and 
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MoimiDbidgee,  &nd  with  rcgvlir  imziifftU  or  irrigiUaoa,  tW  l^g^  red 
MiSl  and  samdy  lofttn  of  its  lover  irmUej  wofiM  jiield  tJ^moduA  rol«fDt 
to  die  farmer.  Tb«?  tmes  of  dCTnwtmliop  l»tv«n  tke  I^dikn 
Ufio  ami  th:krt  of  ibe  Mummiliidgee  on  t]>e  sooUi,  and  tht 
Thziing  on  the  north- vest,  are  hanDj  perceptible  oa  Ibe  gromid, 
»  flat  SJi  the  cotrntrr  through  which  these  great  rivers  flow. 

Of  ati  the  tnbittari«a  of  the  Hurraj,  the  Dartisg  dndos  the  m^ 
kf]^eat  area,  extecidiiig  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
irvstem  district  of  New  Sooth  Wales^  and  enibracijig  ocarir  all 
Saothieili  Qnoendaad.  From  its  oonflueikee  with  the  Murraj  at 
Weotworth  up  to  its  jonction  with  the  Cnlgoa  a  few  luil^  above 
Bbarfce^  the  Barling  recei^ea  only  two  tribotarieSy  the  Vaioo  and 
th*  Wannego,  both  intemuttent^  thoogh  of  vast  size  in  tamea  ol 
Sood<  For  over  1 ,000  mUes  this  great  river  holds  its  solitar}'  course, 
^BTiJe-like,  feeding  the  thirsty  plains  of  the  south  with  water  falling 
^MMurktindred  miles  distant  on  the  downs  of  Queensland.  The 
^^mpP^  the  river  is  tortuous  in  the  extreme ;  in  many  places  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  a  mile  or  tvo  across,  separates  parts  of  the 
iiv€r  20  mites  diviant,  if  the  stream  were  followed.  The  Darling 
pn«enU  the  phenomenon,  not  uncommon  in  Australian  rivers^  of 
hanks  much  higher  than  the  plain  behind,  indeed  the  river  bed 
rlf,  though  from  30  to  40  feet  beneatli  the  bank,  is  in  some 
but  littlo  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Successive 
linfe  added  to  the  height  of  the  banks,  and  have  raised  the 
had  of  the  atreatn  correspondingly. 

The  Darling  has  no  source  under  that  name,  which  applies  only  the  vpit< 

i  that  part  of  the  liver  as  far  as  the  Bogan  junction.     Above  this 

Bt  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  its  confluence  with 

!  Q  wydir^  then  it  is  known  as  the  Macintyre,  and  afterwards  the 

;  branch  receives  the  name  of  the  DumiLresq.     The  last-nameii 

I  has  its  source  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  summit  of  the 

table^Iand  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  the  Colony,  not  far  from 

the  head    of   the    Richmond       The  Dumaresq,   Macintyre,  and 

iBirvon  form,  however,  what  might  be  realty  called  the  Upper 


Darling,  and  this  ap|)ellation  would  be  geographioaliy  o/ccurateb 
The  variety  of  names,  by  which  not  only  the  Darlings  but  many 
other  Australian  rivers  are  known,  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
discovered  in  sections,  the  identity  of  which  was  not  establiabed 
until  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  have  survived. 


kfliJij^. 


The  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  course,  many  tributaries,  which 
dtnin  the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivera  only  flow 
for  a  short  part  of  their  coui-ses  in  New  South  Wales.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  Mooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Paroa. 
The  principal  oflluenta  of  the  Darling  within  the  boundaries  of 
New  South  Wales  are  on  the  Jeft  bank.  The  GwydLr,  Namoi, 
Castlereagh,  Mactjuarie,  and  Bogan  are  the  most  important,  Tliese 
streams  are  all  of  considerable  length  and  similar  in  characteTi 
their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table-iands,  and  their  lower  couraei 
lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  good  pastoral  country.  The  Darling 
is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far  as  the  township  of  Walgett, 
1,758  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Murray,  thence  to  the  aea 
the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  navigable  water 
from  Walgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it  thei-efore  mnka 
high  amongst  t!ie  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by  navigable 
length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  open  only 
during  part  of  the  year. 


agth  rtf  fiavi- 
'fikbic  water. 


If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling,  and  their 
principal  tributaries,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities  it 
affords  for  water  carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsiderable. 
The  Darling  River  maybe  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,758 
miles,  from  Wentworth  to  Walgett,  the  Murrumbidgee  and  LacUlan 
combined  have  900  miles,  and  the  Murray,  from  Ournie  gold-field 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  territory  of  South  Australia,  has 
a  length  of  1,120  miles.  If  to  this  l.»e  added  the  navigable  length 
of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance  of  river  which  could 
be  navigated  reaches  nearly  4,200  miles,  in  the  western  district 
alone,  a  length  nearly  twice  that  of  the  railways  of  the  Colony. 
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LAKES  OF  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  found  Wettern  Laken 

lakes  sometimes  of  considerable  dimensions.     These  lakes  are  in 

reality  shallow  depressions,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of 

die  rivers  in  times  of  flood,  and  in  return  feeding  them  when  the 

floods  have  subsided.     Lake  Tirana  is  the  most  important  in  the 

Murray  and  Mumimbidgee  basin,  and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellico, 

and  Waljeers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan.     Along  the  Darling  are 

Lakes  Poopelloe  and  Gunyulka  on  the  left  bank  and  Laidley's 

Ponds  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Jandoo,  and  Oawndilla  on  the  right, 

near  Menindie.      On  the  South   Australian  frontier  are  Lake 

Victoria,   formed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of 

leas  importanca     The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they 

rary  in  size  according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vast 

extents  of  country,  and  at  others  being  reduced  to  the  proportions 

of  mere  waterholes,  whilst  in  seasons  of,  great  drought  they  are 

absolutely  dry. 
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Climate. 

is  accepted  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature 
lands  in  the  souiliern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  coun* 
tries  situated  in  corresiK>nding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator ;  to 
this  general  law  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researches 
of  the  Government  Astronomer  of  the  Colony  concluai\*ely  confirm 
this,  and  show,  from  the  recoi'ds  of  tempernture  extending  over 
many  yeai's,  that  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the 
most  temperate  and  uniform  anywhere  experienced.  Just  as  the 
country  is  divided  naturally  into  three  distinct  geographical  re^ 
gions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divLsions,  each  of 
which  has  its  characteristic  features, 

OoMUl  Hegiof).  The  coastal  region  extends  from  28^  to  37°  south  latitud'ei  and 
if  the  temperaturo  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  thr 
northeru  hemisphere,  Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemble  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Bed  Sea;  Belhi,  in 
India ;  Ningpo,  in  China,  and  New  Orlejins,  in  the  United  States. 
Such,  Iiowever,  is  not  the  case.  Casino  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
67^,  only  1"  more  than  that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  which  lies  more 
than  9"  further  from  the  equator,  Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the 
extreme  south  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  37^,  has  a  mean  tempera- 
ture of  CO^,  which  h  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Nice  and  Rome, 
places  respectively  460  and  330  miles  further  removed  from  the 
equator.  Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region  more  mild  in 
regard  to  average  temperature  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  I'ange  is  not  as  great  This  is  a 
veiy  important  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 

As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the 
extreme  points  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  33*  51'  soutk,  the  same 
truth  is  apparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  63°,  and  corres- 
ponds with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain, 
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mil  of  ToQ]<m  m  Frmnee,  tJbe  fionaer  ham^  m  lififBAc  4i*  Sf,  i 
tfce  kiter  43'  7'  K.     At  Sj^bct,  tlw  n 
oi%iit]j  iiDder71\aiid  Uial  of  winter  54  5V     Tkt  imrngt  n  l 
IS  5'  FahmilKit     At  Naples  wWre  iht  aeni  twptfifin  iorti» 
JAT  Ujibout  the  ssme  as  at  Sfdner,  the  ■■■■■■»  i  toMfgix^iteriaAai 
FAlMuoC  74-5%  and  tibe  mean  of  winterk  47-^',  witlia  mage  of  27^ 
Tbos  Ihe  summer  ts  varmer,  and  the  wu 

Hie  grealest  lonpamtttre  in  the  i 
I  S^diief  was  lOS-9%  the  kvrait  wialer  wm  X-H^,  gi^^  » i 
'  70%     At  Naplat  the  raiage  has  been  as  great  as  Sl%  the  vmter 
rMtnimttiii  falliiig  sometimes  below  the  freexmg  poiiit. 

TaJsiing  the  coast  geoerallj,  the  ^ffensaee  bciniseii  the 

mmmer  and  mean  winter  tempentnm  mar  lie  aet  down  as  aver- 

aging  not  more  than  24",  a  range  so  sxuall  that  it  will  be  rarely 

|B|Eoaxid  elsewhere.     The  famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean  sea- 

^MOard  bear  no  comparison  with  the  Pacific  slope  of  Xew  South 

HFWaleSy  either  for  natural  salubrity,  or  for  the  comparative  mildness 

ol  the  summer  and  winter,  while  the  epidemics  and  pestilejioes 

vhkfa  have  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient  civilization  have 

made  their  appearance  on  these  shores^ 

BasBUifif  from  the  coast  to  the  table-latid,   a  distinct  climatic  aimkte  of 

ion  is  entered.     On  the  high  southern  plateau,  at  an  elevation 

l,G40  feet«  stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a  mean  summer 

Dpeiature  of  54-5°,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  33%  correspond- 

;  with  that  of  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  56^  5'  N., 

thile  Kiandra  is  in  35*  50'  S,   Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro 

■n  elevation  of  2,640  feet  above  sea- level,  enjoys  a 

tmild  as  either  Ijondon  or  Paris,  while  its  winters  are 

far  less  severe.     On  the  New  England  table-land,  the  climate  of 

Arm  id  A  le,  and  other  towns,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  perfect 

as  can  be  found.     The  yearly  average  temperature  is  scarcely  57° 

»hile  the  summer  only  reaches  C9\  and  the  winter  falls  to  46*,  a 

of  temperature  approximating  closely  to  the  famous  health 

^fSsorU  in  the  south  of  France. 
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The  climatic  conditiona  of  the  western  dislriciis  of  tlie  Colony  at  t- 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  have 
been  often  cited  as  diiiagreeable.  Compared  with  tlie  equable  U 
perattire  of  the  coastal  dibtnct,  or  table-land,  there  may  ap] 
some  ju8tiiication  for  such  reputation,  Ijut  only  by  compariBon, 
The  climate  of  the  great  plains,  in  sjiite  of  the  heat  of  part  of 
the  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  an  iDS]iecHon  of  the  returna  of 
df^th-ratea,  hoth  of  children  and  grown  persons,  given  elbcwhere^ 
amply  bears  out  this  view.  The  town  of  Bourke  may  >>e  taken  m 
an  exam  pi ««  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  great  plain  of  the  interior, 
it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as  excellenoe«i 
the  climate  of  the  whole  region*  Bourke  has  exactly  the 
latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  temperature  is  5"  and  ita 
6 '5*  less  than  the  Egyptian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  on 
same  parallel,  but  the  American  city  is  4"  hotter  in  summer, 
regards  winter  temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  d< 
The  mean  winter  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  62'Z°,  a' 
panied  as  this  is  by  clear  skies  and  an  al>sence  of  snow,  i.;  — ^^u 
is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable.  The  great  heat  experienced  oa 
occasional  days  in  summer,  when  the  thermometer  reads  consider^ 
ably  over  100'  in  the  shade,  is  not  accompanied  by  that  mointure 
in  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coabt  would  make  a  less  degree  of  heat 
almost  unbeanible. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  that  dry»e-ss  is  one  of  iti  charge- 
teristics ;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  health,  the  in* 
terior  of  the  Colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  have  become  an 
impenetrable  jungle,  the  lurking-pkce  of  those  malarial  fevers 
which  devastate  bo  many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and 
America,  Kew  Bouth  Wales  may  therefore  be  compared  favoar- 
ably  with  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and»  taking  into  consideration 
the  comparatively  low  latitudes  in  which  it  is  situated,  it  otlers  a 
moat  remarkable  variety  of  temperate  climates.  From  Kiandra, 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  gi'eat  Dividing  Eange,  to  Bourke,  on 
great  interior  plain,  the  climate  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
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Tv^cn  of  Europe  ex  ten*  ling  from  Edinburgh  to  SCessina,  but  more  ^^^^"^J-JJ^p**^ 
gcnerallj  i\!!jeajbliu^  that  of  Soutliem  France  and  Italy.     It  may  f^*^ 
teeion  be  regmrded  as  peculiarly  fitUnl  for  the  habitation  of 
I  people  of  Europeitn  race,  eiu bracing,  qj&  it  doe^  within  its  limits, 
[l^£&BAtic  conditions  tinder  which  the  most  advanced  races  of 
wortd  have  prosp^^red     The  following  tables,  ahowing  the 
meteorological  conditions  in  certain  places,  fairly  repre- 
f  the  vhole  Colony  : — 


Tgwpggntqrg,  Kainfall,  and   other  Meteorolo^cal  Conditions   of 
certain  Stations  in  New  8outh  Wales. 
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PART  V. 


Geological  Fopmation. 

THE  geology  of  the  Colony  1ms  been  ably  treated  by  varlouB  cuwsifleatton 
. learned  scientists,  and  tliis  work  is  being  continually  added 

*l»j  Mr.  C.  S,   Wilkinson,  the  present    eminent    Government 

[Geologist.     To  the  Rev,  W.  B.  Clarke  we  are  indebted  for  the 

fet  ijystematic  classitication  of  the  various  sedimentary  formations 

[found  in  New  South  Wales.     These   were  classiiied  by  him  as 

|ftlllow8  :— 


FaUtozoic  : 


Me9ozoic : 


CcLinozoic . 


Silurian 

Devonian 

Carboniferous 

Permian, 

Triassic 

Jurassic 

Cretaceous. 

Tertiary 

Post  Tertiary 


Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post  Pliocene 
Hecetit. 


Palaczoie, — This  formation  extends  thromrhout  almost  the  whole  PaJ»ozoic 

foruiAtloii. 

Lttoteiti  |K)rtion  of  the  Colony,  the  rocks  of  the  upper  Silurian  age 

Iffiacipally  occurring  on  the  western  watershed  of  the  main  Dividing 

llUiigei  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Ljichlan^  and 

AhcTcrombie  Rivera  rise.     They  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed, 

ftkmg  part  of  the  coast  near  Bateman*s  Bay,  andj  striking  inland, 

}  are  lotmd  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 

ShoaHuiTen* 
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The  upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgee^ 
tliey  are  overlaid  by  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley, 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Liverpool 
Range.  They  reappear  further  north,  in  the  upper  valley  of  th© 
Macleay  Kiver,  on  the  east  slope,  and  in  the  V»asin  of  the  Namoi, 
on  the  west  of  the  Dividing  Range.  The  Silurian  rocks  couaist 
of  sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  niefcft- 
morphisii),  particularly  in  the  country  around  Bathurst  and  Hill 
End 

Limestone  bed^i^  of  considerable  extent,  are  acattered  throughout 
this  formation.     These  are  chiefly  composed  of  crinoids  and  cor 
which   outcrop   prominently  in    the  Wellington    Districtj    ne 
^lolong  and  Gulgong,  at  Tiiena,  and  also  in  the  Murrumbidg 
PiHtrict.      In  the   limestone   formations  are   foumi    magnific 
caves,  auch  as  the   Wellington,   Wiambene,   and  Fish  River 
Jenolan  Caves,  the  faaie  of  which  has  spread  even  beyond 
con  fines  of  Australia.     Rocks  of  the  Devonian  age  also 
near  Rydal,  where  Mr.  C  S.  Wilkinson  has  measured  a  section  i 
strata,  showing  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  10,000  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formations  occupy  the  whole  valley  of 
Hunter,  and  of  its  chief  tributary^  the  Goulbum,  on  the  east  slope 
of  the  raain  range.  Tbey  are  also  found  on  the  opposite  slope,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Castlereagh,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
great  tertiary  depression  which  the  Upper  Darling  draina  They 
appear  also  on  the  south  coast,  at  Bulli  and  Coal  Cliff,  extending 
southwards  to  Batenian*s  B^iy,  and  embracing  the  basins  of  tlit 
small  rivers  between  the  Clyde  and  tlie  Shoaliiaven,  aa  well  as  the 
lower  valley  of  the  last-named  river.  Cut  off  by  the  high  ooaat 
mnge,  the  formation  reappetirs  at  ISIanilan  and  Berrima,  again  in 
tile  valley  of  the  Cox  River,  at  Lithgow  Valley,  and  at  Capertee 
River,  thus  forming  a  distinct  connection  with  the  great  series  of 
the  Hunter. 

The  low-er  coal  measures  are  inclutled  in  the  upper  carboniferous 
series,  and  contain  many  seams  of  workable  coal,  some  of  remarkable 
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dodbiea.  Tlieso  are  situated  principally  in  tlie  lower  valley  of 
tht  Hunter  Riv-er,  oomprising  auiongst  others  tlje  Greta,  Anvil 
Didr,  Add  West  Maitland  seauis.  These  seams  are  over- topped 
imt  ttoderlaid  by  conglomerate  and  sandstones,  of  gr^?at  tliicknoss^ 
Ihedniift  of  this  age  being  estimated  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  be 
1Q;000  hot  thick.  The  seams  in  the  Newcfustle  coal  fields  oa  well 
10  tbo«e  in  the  Ilkwarra  and  coast  distncts  al/ove  and  IksIow  ^ 
Jerria  Bay,  belong  to  the  upper  coal  measures,  in  wliich  also  are 
mdtftded  the  Berrinia  and  the  Lithgow  seams.  They  appear 
frv^qently,  us  in  the  case  of  the  last  named,  at  a  great  elevation 
iliOTe  the  sea,  and  owing  to  their  almost  horizontal  strata  are 
worked  with  great  facility.  The  coal-bearing  strata  extend  b&  far 
i*  tbi*  up|)er  valley  of  the  Castlereagh,  thence  northward,  as  already 
ONmiiont^d,  along  the  edge  of  the  great  tertiary  series,  to  Queens- 
in  which  colony  they  reappear  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

^rsocunc, — To  this  peiiod  belong  the  Kawkesbury  and  Wiana-  ^ 
6«ricay  which  overlay  the  carboniferous  formation  of  that 

of  the  country  through  which  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  prin- 
dpal  tributaries  flow.  It  is  in  this  formation  that  the  wonderful 
^rgftt  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  beautiful  harbours  of  Fort 
JackfioUt  Fort  Hacking,  and  Broken  Bay  occur  The  rocks  are 
t4  warm  yellow  sandstone,  and  the  thickness  of  the  strata  ie 
«aixua«d  at  about  1,000  feet 

Tho  Wianamatta  serioe  extend  round  the  metropolis  and  cover  Tli*  wuuMattt* 

f 
m  ipttde  in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of 

-\lch  rt«t  at  Picton  on  the  south,  Kidimond  on  th*^  north,  and 

'^jdacy  on  the  east.     The  beds  are  composed  of  line  sedimentary 

iapoBXtM  of  argillaceous  shales,  and  are  of  comparatively  little 

lUeknuftf.     They  appear  to  have  been  depogite<l  in  hollows  worn 

ly  dccmdation  out  of  the  sandstone,  on  whicb  they  directly  rest. 

To  tli«s  MesoKoic  period  belongs  also  the  basin  of  the  Clarence 
Rirer»  the  strata  of  which  oonsist  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  oon- 
gloimerat<»«,  Itit^rsected  by  occasional  coal  seatns.  The  extent  of 
Ike  wcne%,  distinctively  known  as  the  Clarence,  is  considerable, 
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stretching  as  it  does  along  the  coast  from  the  Tweed  to  Bed  He 
and  inland  some  50  mi1e& 

The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  north-western  paH  of  j 
Colony,  extending  from  the  Darling  westward,  to  war  da  the  nor 
west  coi*ner.      Water-bearing  strata  have  been  reached  at  depl^ 
varying  from  300  feet  to  1,100  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  wa 
have    been    obtained*      The    existence    of    subterranean    wa 
throughout  this    extensive   region   has   been   practically   demo 
strated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  avail  themselves  of 
stores  with  which  nature  has  cliarged  her  reservoirs  in  the  i 
that  have  long  since  been  counted  out. 

Since   1882   the  Department  of   Mines  has  had  at  work 
different  parts  of  the  Colony  a  number  of  diamond  and  other  kiB 
of  drillsj  and  w^ater  augera.     Bores  have  been  put  down»  w« 
sunk,  and  artesian  supplies  obtained  in  the  cretaceous  formatio 
of  the  counties  of  Killani,  Landsborough,  and  Barroua,  and  iat< 
at  other  points  of  the  north-western  portion  of  New  South  Wal« 
particularly    in   the   vicinity   of   the   townships   of   Bourke  an 
Tibooburra       Several  valuable  suppliea    of  subterranean   wati 
have  been  obtained    recently   in    other   parts   of  Austnilia, 
most  important  discovery  being  the  artesian  well  at  Barcaldine,  ; 
Queensland,  one  of  the  most  arid  districts  on  the  continent. 
water  from  this  well  flows  out  of  a  10-inch  casing,  35  feet  abo 
ground,  at  the  rate  of  240,000  gallons  per  day.     This  supply  wf 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  690  feet,  and,  compai'cd  witli   the   magnij 
cent  result,  at  the  insigniticant  cost  of  £775. 

The  boring  operations  conducted   by  the   Mines  Departme 
during  1889  consisted  of  14  bores  put  down  with  the  dianio 
*lrjll,  and  fi've  with  the  water  auger.     The  total  depth  bored 
the  diamond  drills  during  the  year  was  7,853  ft,  4  in.,  or  438  : 
5  in,  less  than  the  depth  bored  in  1888.     At  the  same  time  i 
average  depth  of  the  bores  was  nmch  greater  than  that  of 
previous  year,  so  tlmt  in  reality  a  larger  amount  of  work  wd 
done.     The  total  cost  of  boring  was  1 48.  3|d.  per  foot,  while 
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ings  of  the  diamond-drills  came  to   19s.   8d.   per  foot,  thus 
a  fair  profit  to  the  Go ver anient  after  allowing  for  wear 
iemr.     The  diamond-driH  was  used  entire!}^  for  boring  for  The  DLimoiid 
er&LsL     Of  the  borei?  made  by  the  water-anger,  threr*  were  on 
4  road  from  Milparinka  to  Wanaaring,  one  was  at  TiboobiuTO, 
And  tjie  other  at  ^lilparinka.     Tiie  total  depth  bored  during  the 
W1BS  1.448  feet  9  inches,  at  a  total  cost  of  32s*  7 Id.  per  foot. 
of  the  bores  was  abandoned  temporarily  on  account  of  the 
ight.     In  two  others,  depths  of  1,0:25  and  1,1 13  feet  had  been 
led,  and  ^esh  water  had  been  found  ;  but  it  was  expected 
artesian  water  would  shortly  be  met  with.     The  Tibooburra 
down  350  feet^  and  had  tapped  a  large  sui>ply  of  good 
juid  it  was  expected  to  I'eaeh  the  artesian  water  before 
ikin^  to  500  feet.     Tliere   are   already  eight  artesian  springs 
in  the  Colony,  seven  of  wldch  are  west  of  the  Darling, 
ta  near  Jervis  Bay.     One  of  the  bores,  near  Boarke,  sunk 
m  flejith  of  144  feet,  gives  60,000  gallons  of   water  per  day. 
ler,  bored  to  il66  feet,  gives  a  daily  supply  of  22,400  gallons. 

liti|y>rtiint  discoveries  of  underground  water  have  been  made  by  p^,^,^^^^^  ^,,^tj,j.. 
iTjUe  enterijrise.  In  1868  the  Federal  Company  put  down  a  !;'^n"i^"SI^^'''' 
vat  Kerribree  Station,  near  Bourke,  and  at  1,073  feet  obtained 
of  473,000  gallons  per  day.  Artesian  water  was  found  in 
I  at  Punlop  Station  at  880  feet,  yielding  (100,000  gallons  per 
f — uMre  than  the  flow  of  the  Barcaldine  Well  in  Queensland. 
impossible  to  over- value  the  etfocts  of  these  discoveries  in 
iiBg  settlement  in  the  western  regions  of  the  Colouy. 

Cainczoic. — To  this  formation  belong.^  the  greater  portion  of  the  Qiinojo[(5 
Dtrd  and  western  districts  of  the  Colony*  It  therefore  embraces  f^^"™^^""- 
I  TaU^yB  of  the  great  western  rivers,  and  their  chief  tributaries. 
Cortuation  is,  however,  intersected  by  a  broad  belt,  chiefly  of 
rocks,  extending  across  its  centre,  from  the  Bogan  River 
I  thi^Oreiit  Barrier  Kange,ou  the  further  side  of  the  Darling. 
» patches  of  Devonian  formation  are  also  met  with  in  the  same 
Making  these  deductions,  the  tertiary  formation  covers 


more  than  one  tliird  of  the  whole  Colony.  The  vast  alluvial  pli 
were  formed  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post  Pliocene  periods, 
alluvial  deposits  are  of  variaLle  tliicknesa,  sometimes  shallow, 
in  the  great  plmns,  between  the  main  rivers  which  intersect 
country,  the  deposits  are  of  very  great  depth. 


JONEOUS  AXD  METAMOEPHW  F0RMATI02^. 
The  area  occupied  by  this  formation  comprises  one^ighth  of  i 
Colony — the  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  j 
9  form**     varieties  of  granite,  porphyry,  diorita,  and  serpentina    The  ^r 

formation  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  the  northern  and  sou  the 
masses  of  the  great  dividing  chains,  but  is  found  out-croppii 
throughout  the  Silurian  deposits,  which  cover  so  large  a  parti 
the  centre  of  the  Colony.  Diorite  and  basalt  occur  priucif 
in  the  country  between  the  Macleay  and  Manning  Rivei^ 
on  both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  between  the  upper  wa 
of  the  Namoi  and  Macleay,  and  divide  the  upper  Silurian 
Carboniferous  deposits  of  the  eastern  and  western  watersbe 
Serpentine  is  found  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  cMe 
at  Gundagai,  Binger%  Luckaow,  and  Port  Mactjuarie.  The  granit 
porphyries,  and  diorite  rocks  have  been  recognised  as  belonging  \ 
the  PalEcozoic  age,  whilst  the  volcanic  rocks,  basalts  and  othe 
are  contemporaneou3  with  the  tertiary  series. 
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Mines  and  Minerals. 

HE  progress  of  the  Colonj  during  the  first  sixty  je^n  of  it« 

hiatory,  viewed  in  the  light  of  later  events,  seems  painfollj 

sjid  somewhat  uncertain.      Yet  tbe  earlier  oolonists  most 

been  conscious   of  the  vast  heritage  desdned   to  become 

fortune  of  Australia,  for  on  no  other  supposition  can  their 

and  exertions  be  understootl.     To  the  nations  of  the  old 

this  was  practically  an  unknown  land,  and  it  was  not  till 

■lory  of  the  gold  discoveries  was  noised  abroad  that  the  im- 

aDd   possible   future   of    Australia   were  in    any  way 


Gold^mining  was  bat  for  a  brief  period  the  leading  industry  of  ^^^ 
►  oolonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  which  succeeded  the 
lie  discovery  of  Hargravea  Now,  amongst  the  minerals 
,  in  New  South  Wales,  it  yields  in  importance  to  coal,  silver, 
r^  and  tin ;  whilst  compared  with  that  of  pastoral  and  agri- 
lunJ  produce  the  value  of  gold  procured  is  inconsiderable.    Tbe 

tiTj  of  gold,  nevertheless,  made  Australia  a  nation,  for  the  imtnik^rationiiua 
of  immigration  which  set  southward  on  the  presence  of  tiiv*5Jr). 
I  pradotis  metal  becoming  known  has  never  ceased.    Thousands 
ICQ   In   the  prime  of  life,  attracted  to  these  8lior»*s  by  the 
of  fortune  easily  iicquired  on  the  fields  of  the  Turon  ancl 
seeing  patient  industry  everywhere  rewarded,  remained 
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to   share   the   general  prosperity,  and  those   who   came  to 
for  gold  remlily  turned  their  attention  to  their  former,  but  le 
exciting,  pursuits. 

vvai*«      The  settlement  of  New  Soiitli  Wales  has  not  been  affected 
the  gold  discovery  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  1 
number  of  persons   engaged    in  actual  search  for  the   precio 
metal  was  at  one  time  considerable.     This  number  has  gradw 
decreased,  as  the  fiohis  have  been  desiioiled  of  the  treasures  co 
talned  in  their  easily  worked  alluvial  dejKJsits*     The  abandoume 
of  a  gold'tield    is    not,    however^    always  a  loss  to  the   cotmtr; 
After  the  excitement  has  died   out,   the  digger  makes  room 
the  agriculturist,  ami  resources  of  a  more  permanent  char 
are  developed,  in  parts  of  the  Colony,  which,  but  for  the  prospect 
would  have  been  unknown,  and,  liut  for  tlie  farmer,  would  ha? 
remained  a  wilderness. 

Gold-mining  now  requires  the  expenditure  of  capital   for 
erection  of  plant  and  gold-sn.ving  machinery  ;  and  the  miner,  who 
stock-in-trade  of  gold-digging  appliances  consisted  solely  of  a  pic 
a  shovel,  and  a  tin-dish,  has  had,  in  the  great  majority  of  instanc 
to  seek  other  fields  of  labour.     Still  the  mining  industry  of  Ke^ 
South  Wales  is  in  a  very  flourinhing  condition,  and  maintains 
employment  a  fair  liroportion  of  the  i>eople  of  the  Colony.     Man 
of  the  gold-miners  have  turaed  their  attention   to    the    ul\ 
copper,  and  tin  mines,  and  the  coal  and  shale  mines  find  occuf 
tion  for  large  numbers.     At  the  end  of  18B9,   205,541  acres 
Crown  lands  were  held  nnder  lease  to  mine  for  various  mine 
and  r>3.924  acres  were  held  under  application  to  lease.     The 
wei*e  235  permits  to  dig  and  search  for  gold,   imder  section  45 
the  Act  of  1884,  and  91  nnder  section  7.     There  wero  also 
permits  to  search  for  mineralB  in  conditional  Icaseliolds,  undd 
section  98*     There  had  been  22  applications  for  permits  to  sear 
for  gold  and  other  minerals  within  conditional  leases*  under  til 
Mining  Act  of  18B9,  which  came  into  force  at  the  end  of  SepteB 
J>er.     Only  two  of  these  applications  had  been  dealt  with  at 
end  of  the  yean 
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The  following  table  gives  die  approxiumte  number  of  porfiona  Nambwof  j 
rtoally  engaged  in  tbe  principi 
ench  of  the  past  seven  years  : — 


actoally  engaged  in  tbe  principal  departments  of  uiining  during  miiiitij 


1883. 

1884. 

less. 

WtL 

1887. 

188& 

1888. 

6^    __   _ 

UJfiO 

l,ttl3 
4,100 
5,461 

6.W8 
4ti 
1,740 
2,860 
e,227 
116 

5,911  !     fl-7fl7 

fl.flCO 
l.OTO 

503 
3,188 
7,WI8 

120 

8,a78 
4,216 
1,214 

9,301 
253 

10.192 

aiM»  ami  «av«r  kMl .« 

029 
1,000 

324 

1,2*7 

622 

2,814 

7*847 

100 

6.587 
542 

1,234 
10,277 

f                     Toi*: 

u^btn 

17.5»2 

18«066  1    li),447      19.530  l    26,700 

28.970 

•  No  estimate  mfldc. 
There  wei'e  also  47  men  engaged  in  raining  for  bismutb,  00  iron- 
^auners  at  Litbgow,  and  77  men  mining  for  various  other  niineniLs, 
[maldDj^  a  total  of  29,184  miners  at  work  in  1889,  representing 
itb  their  families  a  population  of  about  138,000  persona,  directly 
fdefMndeiit  upon  mining  for  a  livelibood. 

The  summary  hereunder  shows  the  quantity  and  value  ul  the  Quantitr  and 
prodticta  of  tbe  various  minerals  since  their  first  diseovery,  as  well  products  of  the 
Si  tl»e  c|uaLntity  won  in  tbe  year  1889.     It  will  be  aeon  that  the    "''"^* 
I  CdloDy  haa  produced  various  minerals  of  the  total  value  of  over 
•et«nty-live  and  a  half  millions  sterling  : — 


maenlM. 


Ti©  .  . • 

(Vpper *.•.«,.«.«  ..♦  •, 

Iwii .,-.- 

I  Aalimopy  (tnet»l) .. 

(ore) 

Biimath 

SilTtr  lead  ore    .... 

l«d  (pig) 

Oxide  o(  iron «. 

fifemdry  ouDenkli    .< 

ToUl  r&Iue 


Durlu^  tbe  year  1880. 


Quantity. 


VjUufi, 


To  the  end  of  the  year  1880. 


Qtumtlty, 


Valtie. 


oz. 

119J59 

416,805 

tons, 

3,055,532 

40,561 


£ 

4.^,070 
72,(KH 

1,0.32,849 

77.6rj7 

207,670 

122,444 

I         3,344 

11,349 

1,89»,197 

6,711 

l,32t> 

1,707 


oz. 

10,092.356 

3,7 14,0116 

toas. 

46,.S03,983 

556,682 


557 
3,548 
165 
140,2421 
523 
439 


4,470.33S     75>625,319 


£ 

37,614,587 
751,555 

22,787.156 

1,234,449 

5,362»tt43 

3,278,621 

265,465 

j      73,301 

35,836 

4  J  68,397 

0J1[ 

1,3*29 

44,769 
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METALLIC  MINERALS, 
Gold. — Amongst  tlie  metallic  minerals  found  in  the  Coloaj 
gold  occupi««  a  foi^emost  place,  both  on  account  of  the  qoantii 
which  has  been,  and  is  now  being,  raised,  and  of  the  inflaenoe 
which  its  discovery  has  had  on  tbe  settlement  of  the  countty. 
The  date  of  tlie  discovery  of  gold  in  New  South  Wales  was  for 
a  long  time  tbe  theme  of  much  controversy,  and  the  question  as 
to  the  original  discoverer,  long  disjuited.  It  is  now  agieed^ 
however,  that  the  eJcLstence  of  gold  was  known  to  the  authorities 
daring  the  early  days,  when  the  Colony  was  a  convict  settlement, 
but  for  obvious  State  reasons  the  matter  remained  secret.  The 
first  authentic  record  of  the  discovery  of  gold  is  contained  in  an 
extract  from  Assistant  Surveyor  James  McBriari's  Field-book, 
bearing  date  16th  February,  1B23,  in  which  the  following  note 
appears  :^**  At  8  cliaias  r>0  links  to  river,  and  marked  gura-tree — 
at  this  place  I  found  numerous  particles  of  gold  in  the  sand  and 
in  the  hills  convenient  to  the  river."  The  river  referred  to  is  tbe 
Fish  River,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bathitrst,  not  far  from  the 
spot  to  which  the  first  gold-rush  was  made  twenty-eight  y^ 
afterwards. 


Jl 
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In  1839,  Count  Slrzleeki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyi 
and  communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  Gipps,  but  he 
roqueat^d  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  tbe 
existence  of  gold  should  iiiipenl  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the 
settlement.  The  lie  v.  W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1841  in 
the  Macquarie  Yalley  and  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  precious  metal  would  be  found  abundantly 
dispersed  throoghout  the  territory. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  deponita  were 
proved  to  exist  in  New  South  Wales,  and  this  important  discovery 
was  due  to  Mr.  E.  Hammond  Hargraves,  who,  on  bis  return  some 
time  previously  from  California,  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
the  localities  in  which  he  had  found  payable  deposits  of  alluvial 
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I  ^aMfViz.^  At  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Creek,  in  the  districts 
I  oi  Iktbunst  and  Wellington,  Prospecting  operations  followed  in 
[tit  ]Migbi>ourhood|  with  the  insult  of  whicli  every  one  is  now 
Jiar.  A  ft«w  weeks  later  rich  deposits  were  discovered  at 
&t^  Mount  Alexander,  and  other  gold-fields^  in  Victoria;  and 
be  world  witnesaed  a  gold  rush  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  the^a 
Bies^  similar  to  that  which  some  years  before  had  t<iken  place 
fomiA.  The  probable  e fleets  of  the  movement  were  not 
ijr  mmi  at  the  time,  either  here  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bnt 
'  posult  has  been  the  creation  of  states,   whose  future  is  sur- 

with  the  bnghtest  promise. 

Katire  gold  is  the  only  true  mineral  sj^>ecies  of  gold  which  haSj  so  AiJurkl  gold. 

Vbeen  found  in  New  South  Wales,  and  was  first  met  with  in  easily 

I  alluvial  deposits.     Alluvial  diggings  have  always  attracted 

gnaater  number  of  miners,  as  the  precious  metal  is  dug  out 

rcibput  costly  appliances.     But,  however  rich  they  may  be,  these 

ills  are  very  soon  worked  out,  for  their  area  is  generally  of 

extent.     The  miners  engaged  in  testing  alluvial  deposits 

gold  form  a  floating  population,   ready  at   any  moment   to 

tmigriite  from  one  colony  to  another.     In  the  alluvial  deposits  gold 

I  ii  found  associated  with  a  variety  of  minerals;  it  also  occurs  in 

ithe  shape  of  grains  and  nuggets,  water-worn  in  appearance,  and 

of  considerable  size.     Though  New  Soutli  Wales  has  not 

Fyldded   nuggets  of   so  extraordinary  a  size    as    those   found   in 

tkc  nrighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  some  very  splendid  specimens 

cl  thai  gold   formation  have,    nevertheless,    been   uneartlied    at 

fmiioaa  times. 

Thas,  in  July,  1851^  a  mass  of  gold  was  found  on  the  Turon  Renuirk 

'gold-fields  which  wcighf*d  106  Ih.,  or  1,272  oz.    In  November,  ^^^^  '^•i'^®- 

ll8$S,  at  Burrandong,  near   Orange,  another  nugget  was  found 

ihsch,  when  melted  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  gave  1,182  07.  6  dwt>  of 

tpitnrgahl,  of  the  value  of  ^4,389  Ss.  lOd.     A  third  nugget,  called 

I  tli«  Br»*nnan,  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for  .£1,156,     In  1880  and 

1 1682^  several  nuggets  which  were  unearthed  at  Temora  weighed 

I  from  59  lo  139  oz.,  and  in  1887  nuggets  were  found  by  fossickers 


in  various  parts  of  tlio  country,  four  of  wliicli,  weighing  reap 
lively   357  oz,,  200  oz.,  47  oz,,  and  52    oz.,  were  obtained 
Hargraves  ;  ami  anotlier,  weigliing  30  oz.,  at  limastone  Creel 
The  Juljilee  nugget,  weighing  347  oz,,  was  also  discovered  in  ihl 
year  at  IMaitland  Bar,  in  the  Mudgee  District,  and  was 
about  £1,400. 


ther  tllArov- 


Although  the  alluvial  deposits  discovered  in  tbe  early  days  bai 
been  practically  abandoned,  and  are  considered  as  worked  ou 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has 
merely  scratched.     The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  pr 
cuted  for  more  than  thirty -six  years  j  but  new  gold-fielda  and  fr 
deposits  ai'e  nevertheless  being  continually  discovered  in  locaLitij 
supposed   to  have  been  thoroughly  examined.     The  gold  for 
tion  is  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony,  as  may 
gathered  frmn  the  fact  that  the  gold-fiekla  of  Albert-,  Delegati 
and  Ballina  arc  between  600  and  700  miles  distant  from  each  othe 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  extent  of  country  covered 
formations  in  association  with  which  gold  always  oecui^  exc 
70,000  square  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  fouB 
in  formations  where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.     A  co 
siderable  portion  of  this  area,  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of 
whole  surface  of  the  Colony,  has  never  been  touched  by  the  pl< 
of  the  miner. 


Want  rif  an)tli- 
ikuocs  III  iMrl> 

ttttJA. 


It  is  well-known  to  the  mining  public  that  many  mines  whia 
gave  proiitisn  of  handsome  results  were  abandoned  in  the  earS 
days,  simply  because  the  appliances  at  hand  were  not  sufficient^ 
powerful  or  well  directed  to  save  the  gold  contain etl  iji  the  foreig 
matter  with  which  it  was  found  associated.  At  Wattle  Flat, 
the  Turon  River,  and  at  many  places  on  the  older  gold-fields,  golj 
was  found  in  the  great  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  which  have  sinfl 
proved  to  be  in  a  very  high  de^ee  payable ;  but  these  clain 
when  appai*ently  exhausted,  were  abantloned  some  years  ago,  ih 
miners  lacking  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skill  to  obtain  from  th 


the  whole  of  the  gold  they  containetL     Improved  uietLods 

I  extmcHon  have  since  been  invented  and  a  rich  Imrvest  awaits 

?  skilled  miner  who  shall  Lring  to  bear  upon  the  development  of 

^  industiy,  modem  knowledge,  and  appliances  such  as  are  being 

fulljr  emplojed  in  other  countries. 

Gold  i&  also  found  in  quartz- veins,  occurriiiEf  in  older  and  meta-  FormfttM>n  in 

^  ^  ^^  which  nfoia 

oq^bic  rocks,  and  even  more  fre<jueiitl}'"  in  argillaceous  slates,  occurs. 

iloritic,    and  taleoee  schists,   as  well  as  granite  and  porphyry. 

gold  13  associated  more  commonly  with  iron  pyntes,  though 

til  with  copper  and  silver  ores,  and  occurring  also  iu  serpentine 

\  asbestos.     But  the  extraction  of  gold  f ror^i  quartz- veins  requires 

erection  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold-saving  applianceSi 

Iving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  ns  the  ordinary  miner  seldom 

Quartz-mini Dg  is  generally  carried  on  by  companies, 

Bj  of  which  regularly  pay  handsome  dividends  to  their  share- 


rdU8» 


80CD0   idea  of   the  exceeding  richness  of  many  of  these  gold  Rklmcis  ol  good 

may  l>e  gained  from  a  few  particulars  relatmg  to  the  yield 

,  irartotiB  mine^  at  Hill  Eud,  which  were  recorded  during  1873. 

LJsQttary  of  that  year  1-02  cwt.  of  gold  was  raised  at  Beyers 

.  Hoi  term  ann's  mine  from  10  tons  of  quartz,  aud  a  slab  of  vein 

and  gold  from  the  same  mine,  weighing  630  lb.,  and  esti- 

I  to  contain  £2;000  worth  of  gold,  was  also  exhibited.     Many 

*  similar  rich  blocks  were  also  shown.     The  Mint  returns  for 

tgold  obtained  in  this  mine  during  1873  from  415  tons  of  vein 

F wcri^  1 6,279-63  oz.,  value  £03,234  128*     Krohman's  Company, 

>  %t  Hill  End,  raised  during  the  eame  year  436  tons  2  cwt,  of 

e,  for  which  the  Mint  returns  were  24,079  oz.  8  dwt.  of  gold, 

X93,G16  lis.  9d. 


Gold 


has  been  found  in  the  coal  measures,  and  carboniferous  ^*^^^  ^"  <^»^ 


Tlje  Her.  W.  B.  Clarke  detected  it  in  the  Ilawkesbur)' 
one  fomitttion,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  find 
f  also  mentions  that  it  is  distributed  through  the  sand  at  the 


^ITKES   AKD   MINERALS. 


r«lffhtiyid 
f»hse  of  gold 

0Oil]«d  OJlil 

ejcportod. 


mouth  of  the  Richmond  River*  Along  the  southern  part  o£ 
coaat  of  Kew  South  Wales  gold  has  been  found  near  the  shor^  in 
the  sand  wstshod  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whilst  at 
Bemiagui^  and  in  the  district  extending  between  Moniya  and 
Eden,  important  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  have  also  been 
made.  Jt  would  he  impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  colony 
in  which  gold  is  found,  as  it  appears  throughout  the  whole  territory, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  deposits  exist  which  will  ofler  to 
the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  profitable  field  of  employment  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold 
coined  and  exported  yearly  since  1851  : — 


V«Lr. 

Weight. 

YaltiA 

1'- 

Wisight 

Value. 

OS. 

£ 

ox, 

£ 

18!51 

144420*88 

468,336 

1872 

424,100-23 

1.634,821 

1852 

818.751*93 

2,6(50.946 

1873 

300.849-97 

1,389.706 

1853 

648.052-99 

1,781,172 

1874 

270,71012 

1.038.844 

1854 

237,91070 

773,209 

1875 

229-385*55 

881,480 

1855 

170,14373 

613,148 

1876 

155.166*37 

581,689 

1856 

18:^,94686 

606,155 

1877 

122,619*24 

463.130 

1857 

101,043*26 

6IGJ12 

1878 

117,977-88 

423.184 

1858 

280,557  93 

1,(»S2,865 

1&79 

107,640 -38 

399,187 

1850 

323,984-02 

1,237,662 

1880 

116.750-52 

434.641 

1800 

381,613*96 

1,445  J  58 

1881 

145.532  05 

550,111 

Idtil  , 

459379-26 

1.771.855    1 

1882 

129.233-28 

491.594 

1802 

616.90971 

2.360,383 

18S3  1 

122.256-58 

452,611 

1863 

467.399  05 

1,791.534 

1S84 

105,933-43    , 

390, -229 

18S4 

341,95412 

1,304J35 

1865 

100.66716 

366.388 

ias5 

304.540-63 

1.390,803 

1886 

98.446-27 

355,600 

1866 

287,534-29 

1,103.246 

1887 

108,101*46 

3^6.771 

1867 

269,407*35 

1,043,458 

1888 

85,295-49 

308,821 

1868 

•    258,773  41 

1.003,002 

1889 

118.947-54 

431,138 

I8(;d 

252J  30*14 
240,401-86 

967.625 
9ia.409 

1870 

1871 

321.468-70 

1,232.011 

Total 

10,050,139-80 

37,210,388 

This  tui>>le  shows  that  the  prodaction  of  gold  in  New  South  Dcolfno  In  gold 
I  flies  Uixs,  since  tbe  jear  lt<i2,  eoiiaidfranly  aecreiiscd.  This 
cre.iA#*  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nch  alluvial  deposits 
in  the  early  days  h&ve  been  exhausted,  and  that  other 
i  ol  a  Bionf  permanent  nature  are  being  developed.  The 
f  olTer  steadier  employment  to  the  labouring  classes^  without^ 
true,  the  chance  of  accumulating  rapid  fortunes,  but  with 
Kiy  against  loss. 

i»al  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurat  and  Aiiuviai  gold- 
la^i^.  icta,  and  the  country  watere^i  by  the  various  feeders 

ike  tipper  Lachlan,  and  also  in  the  Tumut  and  Adelong  and 
id  wood  districta.  In  1880,  the  Temora  gold-fields,  in  the 
IniTunibidgee  diatrict,  about  30  to  40  miles  fi^om  the  inland  town 
Wagga  Wagga,  were  discovered,  and  were  for  some  years  in  a 
ling  condition.  The  district  is  now  drifting  from  mining 
important  agricultural  settlement  In  the  north  of  the 
ilgtiv,  in  the  New  England  district ;  on  the  coast,  in  the  county 
«f  Gloacsester ;  and  in  the  extreme  north-west,  at  Mount  Poole 
Mount  Browne,  Milparinka  and  Tihooburra,  the  gold-fielda 
a  conBiderable  population  of  miners.  The  system  of 
brdimitHc  shucii^g  is  adopted  in  only  two  or  three  mines  in  the 
K«w  Bngland  district,  and  at  Xiandra,  on  the  southern  Uible- 
knila,  where  extensiv-e  reservoirs  have  been  formed,  and  the  face 
of  the  roeks  attacked  in  various  places. 

The  principal  quartz- veins  are  situated  nc^ar  Bathurst,  Ai-mi-  Quwta-mUiing. 
fkby  Hill  End,  and  in  the  Mudgee  and  Cndgegong  gold-fields,  the 
lint  oientioned  htul,  up  to  the  end  of  1889,  already  yielded  1 ,099,808 
»,  or  over  33  j  tons  of  gold,  viilued  at£4,2(57,46y.  The  geological 
MiTTeyor^  who  examined  tlua  field  iu  1886,  reported  that  its 
f»ources  are  far  from  being  exhauKted.  At  Adelong,  Tumut, 
Ji&disni,  and  near  Gundagai,  reefs  are  also  profitably  worked,  as 
well  9M  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Colony  and  in  the  north-western 
ditiriei.  A  promising  gold-field  was  opened  up  at  Peak  Hills, 
iboui  45  tnilefl  fram  I>ubbo,  towards  the  end  of  1889. 


MINES  AND  MINERAIiS. 


;      Much  enterprise  has  been  shown  during  tJie  last  three  years  ! 
the  search  for  gold  ;  and  quartz-i^efs  have  been  opened  up  in  mi 
parts  w^itli  profitable  result*.      Old  workings,   which   had 
abiiudoued  years  ago  under  a  prevailing  idea  that  they  were  va 
able  only  ou  the  surface,  and  which  had  scai*celj,  in  any  instano^^  ( 
been  tested  to  a  greater  depth  than  200  feet,  have  been  reopened 
with  very  encouraging  results.     This  is  principally  the  case  ml 
Ironbarks  and  at  Lewis  Ponds,   the  latter  district  having  sinoa 
pro%*ed  as  rich  in  silver  as  in  gold  deposits.      In  the  countty  ' 
auiTounding   the   great   copper-niines  of    Cobar,   Njmagee, 
Mount  Hope,  between  the  Bogan  aiid  the  Darling  Rivers, 
have  been  recently  discovered;  the  prospects  thoroughly  justifying 
the  outlay  of  capital  for  the  development  of  these  mines,  some  of 
which  were  successfully  Heated  in  ltS88  in  the  Mell>ourno  market, 
considerable  sums  being  spent  in  the  erection  of  machinery  for 
the  treatment  of  the  quartsii,  the  results  of  which  are  only  now 
beginning   to   appear.      From  the  extreme  west  of  the  C.  '  - 
the   reports   fif    the    mining    wardens    ai'e    equally  encourj 
while  in  the  Tumut   and   Adclong,  and  other  southern  mi 
districts,    much  enterprise  is  being  exhihited  in    the  search 
the  precious  metal.     In  the  New  Eugland  District  the  gold-r 
of   Hill  grove    in    the   neighbourhood    of    Armidale   continue 
attract  considerable  attention.     A  large  po[jutation  has  ah 
settled  in  that  district,  and  several  importjxnt  discoveries  hai 
l>een   made.      It  App<»ars  to  have  been  provetl   that  these  vein 
greatly  resemble  in  character  the  reefs  found  in  Victoria.     Tbfl 
are  in  reality  true  tissure  veins,  and  the  permanency  of  the  la 
and  the  evenness  of  the  avenige  yield  of  gold  per  ton,  seem  to  1 
established  beyond  doubt.     The  Parkes,  Forbes,  and  Young 
tricta  have  also  largely  inci-eased  their  yield. 


necHiw  of  j^j^  important  feature  of  the  cokbQiining  industry  of  late  ' 

is  that  tlie  number  of  persons  employed  in  alluvial  mining 
the  revenue  derived  from  this  source,  have  diminished  considerably 
whilst  (juartx-mining  is   more  and  more  becoming  a  permanea 
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dostry,  the  returns  from  that  source  being  greater  in  th^  last 
i  Tears  tiian  for  a  long  period. 

I  Tlie  gold  found  in  New  South  Wales  is  never  absolutely  pure,  Compodtioii, 

»ys  cootaining  traces  of  other  metals,  such  as  copper^  iron,  •!«".'« fi^  ifravtty. 

bisdUth,  and   often   a   fair   percentage  of  silver.     To    the 

I  of  the  latter  its  light-yolJow  colour  is  due.     New  South 

Talcfl  gold  18  generally  lighter  in  colour  than  Victorian  gold, 

;  irf  a  deeper  yellow  than  that  foundin  the  tidds  of  Southern 

and  ;  its  specific  gravity  averages  about  17*5, 

k  authority  to  dig  for  gold  costs  only  10s.  a  year,  and  entitles  Authority  to  ai^j, 

or  not  only  to  take  up  ground  for  raining,  hut  also  to 
f ^  in  a  raining  township,  a  J  acre,  or,  outside  a  town,  1  acre 
r  land  for  a  business  site. 


t  In  1^80,  1,345  applications  were  made  for  auriferous  land,  com-  Extent  of  mi nw.« 
itng  an  area  of  1 1 ,305  acres.  The  steam-engmes  employed  in 
^-mining  numbered  187,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,9G7  horse- 
Tliere  were  also  68  crushing^niachines,  and  830  stamp- 
In  alluvial  gold  and  tin  mining  there  were  employed  30 
ines,  whose  aggregate  equalled  272  hoi'sc-power.  The 
tine  of  the  machinery  employed  in  gold-mining  is  estimated  at 
i,4»l.  During  the  year  1889  the  number  of  persons  more 
regularly  employed,  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  in 
aing  was  10,192,  of  whom  9,632  were  Eurojjeans  and  560 
There  were  5,063  persons  engaged  in  quartz-mining,  and 
I  in  the  alluvial  diggings. 

I  flie  quantity  of   gold,   tlie  product?  of    New    South    Wales,  (*<>iji  s^nt  to 
eived  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage,  amounted  to  114,486*29 
of    the  gross  value  of   £414,027,  the   average  price  being 
l2iL  3d.  per  ounce. 

I  The  figures  for  18S9   show  an  increase  of  31,595  oz,   when  Caiiw^  of  gold 
Dpored  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  which  is  very  satis- 
on  the  whola     It  mttst  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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the  results  of  quartz-mimng  are,  in  few  cases,  immediately  se 
Much  patient  labour  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
capital  must  take  place  before  payable  gold  is  obtained,  and 
leases  taken  up  in  1888  are  only  now  beginning  to  show  a  reto 
for  the  time,  labour,  and  money  which  have  been  be>stowed  up 
them.     The  average  weight  of  gold  obtained  by  each  miner 
1889  was  11  02.  15  dwt.,  valued  at  £42  lis.  9M.;  this  aver 
is  better  than  that  of  the  preceding  year     The  avemge 
jmid  to  miners  may  be  taken  as  £100  per  annum,  compared  wM 
earidngs  which  do  not  amount  to  half  this  sura.     It  is  therefo 
evident  that  the  employment  of  the  digger  is  intermittent,  1 
that  many  of  the  gold  miners  follow  other  pursuits  during 
portion  of  the  year. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  fuscertain  as  far  as  practicable 
average  yield  per  ton  of  alluviuui  treated,  an  J  |ier  ton  of  qu 
crushed,  for  the  whole  Colony.  The  following  table  shows 
results  obtained  from  the  treatment  of  certain  parcels  of  alluvft 
in  1889  in  three  districts;  the  yield  will  certainly  aji 
unsatisfactory,  but  the  statement  embraces  such  a  very  smaU 
jiroportion  of  the  total  quantity  treated,  as  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  value  for  statistical  purposes,  and  is  only  given  because  fuller 
details  are  wanting : — 


DSilriol. 

'  QuAotlty. 

Av€tig«|J«rton. 

Yiold  ol  G0I1L 

BathuTBt  - 

Tona. 
200 

4,154 

1,110 

oi.  dwt  gr. 
0    7     0 
0  14  12 
0  U    4 

OS.  dwt  ipr. 

70    0    0 

LacIiIao ♦♦,„ 

3,230    0    0 

620    0    0 

Southern ,*» 

5,764 

0  13  14 

3,920    0    0   J 

The  following  table  sbows  the  average  yield  of  gold  obtained  Yidd  (rom 
oertam  parcels  of  quartz  crushed  in  several  of  the  niining 


DiiirieL 

Qunattty. 

Avarage  per  Urn. 

Yield  Of  «>obL 

Bftthiint - 

TjMnbftmora  and  Toron..*.., 
U^tiJaii      ,  , 

font. 
4,991 

9,069 
5J80 

5i)0 
10,531 

2:i5 

2m 

1J36 
3.136 

1     8    0 
16    3 
1     I     6 

0  13  19 

1  6    0 
3     1   15 

0  17    0 

1  2  22 
0    9  15 
0  15    9 
0    9  18 

OB, 

6,859 

9,647 

%vllieni    ,.              

3»990 

650 

a^pd  Uralla  ..... 

32,449 

200 

^■boe  and  Richmond    ... 
RWlbM'fand    

303 
1,015 

B^^    WMI^iWlW 

1,336 

|*«  — ~ 

1,534 

1 

39,605 

1    0    2                59.743 

The  number  of  fatal  accident^s  in  gold-mineB  during  the  vear  AecMcntsingoid 
9   was   larger  than  in  the  previous  year — five  men  lost  their 
in  atiriferous  quartz-mining,  and  three  in  alluvial  workings, 
were  also  1 2  non-fatal  accidents  in  quartz-mines. 

the  date  of  the  first  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851,  toui  urtid action 
ll»ilie  end  of  the  year  1888,  the  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the  Au^troiuiA. 
AoatnUa^ian  colonies  represents  a  total  weight  of  83,611,139  oz., 
eilnbcted  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  the  value  of 
ikaB  production  is  estimated,  on  the  authority  of  tlie  returns  of 
the  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  at  the  enormous  sum  of 
l£328,2 74,845.     The  share  of  each  colony  in  the  production  of  thia 
brcftlth  18  given  hereunder  :■ — 


'                 O^torty. 

Weight 

Value. 

iXcv  SonUi  Walet  

02. 

9.031.102 

55,6:^5,959 

5,913,919 

248,213 

532.893 

in348,9«3 

30,779,230 

Tktoria      .....*.. 

222,543,834 

21.475,584 

Mth  ABitraliA  .,  r   -   r 

891,612 

TMQIfttlia                    1     ..■T-IT-  +  T-^■','^-T,■- 

2.031,520 

Kew2^Mlaiid 

44,553,065 

83,611,139 

328,274,845 
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Gold  has  been  disco verecl  in  Western  Australia,  and  r^efs 
allw\ial  deposits  have  now  been  worked  for  two  or  tliree  years,  1 
the  value  of  the  precious  metal  extracted  has  not  been  ascertainfi 

Silver.— Up  to  the  year  1882  the  <[uantity  of  sllv^er  raised 
New  South  Wales  was  very  small,  but  in  that  and  the  foUowi 
years  extensive  discoveries  of  this  metal,  associated  principa 
with  lead  and  copper  oi'^,  were  made  in  various  parts  of 
Colony,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  New  EtiglaEd  disti'ict,  all 
later  on,  at  Sunny  Corner,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton,  on! 
Barrier  Kange,  in  tho  western  district.  Unfortunately  smeltil 
o[»eratiou8  Id  the  latter  district  were  reiardcil,  owing  to  tho  serioi^ 
drought  which  prevailed  during  the  two  years  following  tlie  < 
covcry  of  the  lodes.  In  1883  and  1884,  however,  the  princii 
difficulties  were  surmountod  ;  smelting  furnaces  were  erected 
the  most  modern  principle,  both  at  Sunny  Corner  and  at  SUva 
ton,  and  extensive  shipments  of  the  metal  were  made* 

The  field  of  SHverton  bai*  since  proved  to  be  of  immense  vail 
Discoveries  have  been  made  along  the  Barrier  Kange  at  Brok 
Hill,  Umberumberka,  The  Pinnacle,  and  many  other  point 
and  the  fame  of  the  Silverton  mines  has  spread  over  the  who 
world.  The  yield  of  minerals  in  this  dbtrict  in  1889  sFiowed 
increase  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  over  those  of  188 
while  the  machinery  employed  is  valued  at  over  X2  20^000. 

r  Bai]k(«  .      The  argentiferous  lead  ores  of  the  Barrier  Ransres  and  Broke 

Broken  Hill  o  r* 

Bwr-ieiMi  jjiii  districts  of  New  South  Wales  have,  more  than  any  othe 

attracted  the  attention  of  capitalist.  This  rich  silvor-tield,  whic 
was  discovered  in  1883  by  Charles  Rasp,  a  boundary -rider  ( 
Mount  Gipps  Run,  extends  over  2,500  squai-e  miles  of  count 
arid  has  develojicd  into  one  of  the  principal  mining  centres  of  the 
world.  It  is  situated  beyond  tho  river  Darling,  and  on  the 
confines  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  South  Australia. 
Numerous  leases  have  been  taken  up,  and  many  ventures  floated 
into  public  companies,  giving  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  speculation 
in  shares  in  the  mining  exchange  of  Silverton,  and  the  capital 
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I  of  tlie  Australiau  oolomes,  recalling  the  old  days  of  gold  dis- 
Id  tbe  Barrier  Range  district  the  lodes  occur  in  Silurian 
norphic   micaceous  schists,  intruded  by  granite,  porphyry, 
iliorite^    and  traveled   by   numerous  quartz-reefs,  some  of 
I  are  gold-bearing.    The  Broken  Hill  lode  is  the  largest  as  yet 
QTcrcd.     It  varies  in  width  from  10  feet  to  200  feet,  and  may 
tnic«vl  for  several  miles,  the  country  having  been  taken  up 
Dg  the  line  of  the  lode,  and  sulxlivided  into  numerous  leases, 
}  by  mining  companies  and  syndioites. 
Tlie  Broken    Hill    Proprietary   Company   bold    the    premier  Broken  Hiu 

"        *  .        I*ropticitar]r 

Oil.     They  have  erected  on  their  lease  a  complete  smelting  Gompanj. 
;  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles,  and  have  enlisted 
lendoes  of  competent  managers,  whose  experience  has  been 
in  the  celebrated  silver-mining  centres  of  tbe  United  States. 
the  coniniencement  of  mining  operations  in  1885   to  the 
ing  of  June,  l8!J0,the  Company  treated  412,31  G  tons  of  silver 
Iver  lead  ores,  producing  16,897,076  oz.  of  silver  and  68,475 
letd,  valued  in  the  Limdon  market  at  £3,782,964.     Tbe 
ay  hmre  paid  dividends  to  the  amount  of  £1,624,000,  and 
mnouating  to  £592,000,  besides   the   imminal  value   of 
from  the  several    "Blocks,"  totalising  about  £3,9GO,000, 
I  principal  mine  still  remaining  in   their  hands.     During  the 
silver  boom  which  occurred   in  the  early  part  of   1888,  the 
1  of  the  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Company  originally  issued 
were  quoted  at  £396,  representing  a  total  of  £6,336,000. 
plhat  the  market   has  readied  a  more  reasonable  state  the 
irhich  are  grou[)ed  around  this  huge  property  still  represent 
\  mpitAl  value  of  nearly  £12,480,000. 

BecHics   the   mines  at   Broken    HilJ,   there  are  very  valuable  „.,    ^ 

*  Silvcrtoii  atid 

at  Silverton  and  lli^ckaringa  in  the  same  district ;  tbe  Timdcwitupi, 
due  of  «ilv©r  and  ore  exported  during   1889  from  tbo  Barrit^r 
pirj,  waa  silver,  £291,534,  and  argentiferous  lead  valued  at 
1,433,679,  making  a  tutal  value  of  nearly  a  million  and  three- 
i|«arterH*     Am  a  natural  consequence  of  the  success  of  these  mines, 
lianibera  of  miners  were  attracted  to  the  diBtrict,  and  the  popu- 
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lation,  which  ia  1883  consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hanils, 
risen  to  an  astiniatecl  total  of  18,000  souls  at  the  end  of  1S89. 
jiroxiinity  of  Silverton  ami  the  Barrier  diatrict  to  the  Colon; 
8011th    Australia  could  not  fail    to  attract  the  attention  ol 
business  people  at  Adelaide,   who  were   not  slow  to  realise 
advantages  which  they  would  obtain  by  attracting  towaitls 
capital  the  trafllic  of  a  region  of  such  immense  wealth.    The  rail 
system  of  South  Australia  was  immediately  extended  to  tlie  boi 
and  in  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  a  tramway  was  ladd  do^ 
thus  connecting  tljc  town  of  Silirerton,  and  the  mines  of  Brol 
Hill,  with  tlie  railway  to  Adehude  and  Port  Piine,  in  the 
inettajice  reducing  the  land  carriage  by  some  70  to  SO  tnileB. 

The  success  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  Mines  gave  riae  throughi 
New  South  Wales  to  a  veritable  silver  fever,  anJ  parties  of  mi 
were  soon  abroad  in  all  directions  searching  for  the  precious  mm 
Their  energy  was  in  many  instances  rewarded  by  the  discov< 
payable  lodes.    Thus  at  Lewis  Ponds,  Tuena,  Mount  Costigan^ 
many  other  places  between  Goulburn  and  Orange,  huge  depoidt»^ 
silver-bearing  ore  were  discovered. 

The  Sunny  Corner  Company,  which  had  paid  handsome  dividendi: 
in  1886,  and  yielded  £160,000  worth  of  silver,  suffered  a  tern 
check  in  1887,  but  has  since  recovered  to  some  extent.  In  tlNt* 
Tumut  and  Monaro  districts  numerous  argentiferous  lodes 
found,  and  great  excitement  was  the  consequence.  The  discoveiy 
of  silver  lodes,  said  to  b©  of  great  richness*  at  White  Rock,  near 
Fairfield,  in  the  New  England  district,  followed  by  that  of  aurt- 
ferous  and  argentiferous  deposits  in  the  neiglibourhood,  brought 
up  the  excitement  to  fever  heat,  and  considerable  sums  of  money 
were  asked  fur  these  mine«,  whicli  were  oliered  to  the  public  at 
prices  that  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  termed  fabulous,  Tb^ 
closing  months  of  1S87,  and  the  early  part  of  1888,  witn«t- 
over  Aufitralia  an  extravagant  silver  mania,  wluch  has  hlii 
aiderably  subsided,  to  the  detriment  of  many  who  were 
invest  their  capital  in  speculative  properties.  Numerous 
paniea  were  formed,  whose  shares,  notwithstanding  the 


i 
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in  many  instances  been  carripcl  out  beyond  tbe  in itia- 

cting  stage,  l>ecame  a  medium  of  sp<?culation  which 

i  not  Wt  end  in  disaster.     But  this  refers  principally  to  un- 

mines,  and  properties  wbose  value  it  is  tlifficult  to  aaeer- 

Old  and  fairly  eiitablished  mines  continue  to  prosper,  not- 

Ivitbilandftig  the  depression  in  the  share  market,  and  the  coming 

I  will  doubtless  witness  a  very  large  increase  in  the  producUoa 

Id  iilvcr  and  sili'er  ores  in  ^ew  Soutli  Wales.      In  most  cases 

:  grmi  di^altj  is  experienced  in  re<]ncing  refractory  ores,  and  it  is 

itmod  taora  pro 6 table  to  ship  the  ore  to  the  Continent  of  Europe 

i&  a  ooaoentrated  state,  which  fact  explains  the  anomaly  exhibited 

by  tho  Bgares  showing  the  value  of  silver  produced  in  1887,  1888, 

i&d  1^9,  AS  compared  with  the  pi-oduction  of  1886. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  silver  and  silver  lead  ore  exported  to  ^/j^i*^  ^ 
f  end  of  1889  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  table  :—  citported. 


811  pcr. 

Silver  l«id  Oto, 

%mt. 

C^nauiilij. 

Valne. 

Qufcntdty. 

Valm. 

V*luo. 

Ore. 

M6iaK 

UPU 

ox, 
72«,77» 

T7.(«6 

t»*»t7* 

t«atMSft 

178,405 
0.024 
ia,4S3 

1B0,1«T 
lff7.M4 
a2.46^ 
6^068 
78,001 

Tona    cwt. 

191    IS 

11     10 

ItU      4 

0,107    11 

S.005    16 

^mt     2 
n,m    8 

ll,7»9      7 
40.065      t» 

Ton*  cwt»  , 

: 

loa    8 

16,102      S 
84.670    17 

6,02fi 

800 

2,075 

24],D40 

107,620 

2i>4.485 

HI  Mi 

1,07SJ37 

l.ftW.m 

1S3,4I0 

1S,&68 
201,720 
3)0(!,813 
402,ni2O 
574,4ia 
Mi2«40fi 

f^-' 

f,n4.mo 

7fil»SSfi 

87.680      4 

tl,S7S    10 

4.1(J8,W>T 

4,91».9fi« 

It  will  be  aeen  that  the  production  of  silver  has,  during  the  past  ^"<?'*ettsc  \n 

rw  jrumiy  considerably  increased.     Since  the  important  discoveries  silver. 

rilf  wQ^ver  deposits  were  made  sufficient  time  has  hardly  elapsed  to 

enable  mil  the  principal  mines  to  be  properly  developed;  and  it  may 

be  confidently  expected  that,  as  new  deposits  are  opened,  and  the 

ieia«i  fif«t  discovered  are  brought  into  full  working  order,  the 

KcxpCMrii    of  this  metal   will    rapidly   increase.      The  number  of 
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miners  engaged  in  silver  and  lead  mines  in  1889  was  6*^87, 
the  average  value  of  mineral  won,  j>er  miner  engaged,  amount 
toje299  5s.  Od. 

Tbe  total  niuiilM?r  of  acciclents  wliicli  took  place  in  the  silv* 
mines  of  New  Soutli  Walt^s  dui-ing  the  course  of  the  year  18^ 
wan  only  nine,  five  persons  losing  their  lives,  and  four  others  bein 
injured.  Such  a  small  proportion  of  easuaUies  when  comj*! 
to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  silver-mining,  where 
elements  of  danger  are  great,  muat  be  taken  as  reflecting  consid6 
able  credit  on  the  management  of  the  mines. 

Ttw.— This  mineral  occui-s  principally  in  the  gi^anite  and  liasalt 
country  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  near  Tentertield 
Vegetable  Creek,  and  in  other  districts  of  New  England.     Tin  ! 
also  been  discovered  in  the  Barrier  Ranges,  at  Poolamacca  j  ne 
Bombala,  in   tbe    Monaro    district,    and   in    the   Yalley  of 
Lachlan,  but  none  of  these  deposits  have  as  yet  been  worked  i 
any  extents     The  deposits  occur  in  the  shape  of  stream  and  Ic 
tin,  and  are  worked  by  European  and  Chinese  miners.      Althoiig 
this  mineral  was  discovered  by  the  Kev,  W.  B,  Clarke  as  far  bad 
as  the  year  1853  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South  Wa 
only  took  place  in  the  year  1872,  and  since  that  date,  to  the  ye 
1882,  the  output  from  the  mines,  and  the  export  of  tin,  increa 
in  a  remarkable  ratio,  as  illustrated  in  the  following  statement  :- 

-,_^  Ingotfl  and  Ore. 

***^-  VaJua 

1872  to  1876  ...* £L032,4,S3 

1877    * "-*  248, mni 

1878  ,..,.... 214JJ13 

1879    , ,♦...». »  256,73*2 

1880 3,'>4,252 

1881     , 568,795 

1882    « 541,413 

1883 ^ 448,887 

1884 28M8S 

1885 308.76X) 

1886 ..-  277,545 

1887 -.* 3n,881» 

1888 309,510 

1889 207,670 

Total £6,3e2,M3 


iiia^  it  will  be  seen,  contributed  in  a  very  confsiderable  ruipc 

t  A      1  111^1       tuj  to  til  0  Colons. 

to  the  general  developnxeut  of  the  natural  wealtli  of  the 

oy,  and  in  point  of  value  its  aggregate  production  stands  in 

tliird  place  next  to  gold  and  coal;  for  the  years  18S1-S2  its 

riy  production  was  even  in  excess  of  that  of  gold.     The  pro* 

tiction  of  this  metal  is  now  one  of  the  settled  industries  of  the 

ftiry,  «nd,  as  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited,  the  quantity 

depends  entirely  upon  the  price  realised. 


la  1881,  when  the  tin-mining  industry  was  at  its  greatest  ^"•J"®  o**^" 
Itiglii  mnd  prosperity,  the  value  of  the  mineral  exported  had  iu- 
»aed  t©X568,795  from  £249,771)  in  1870.  In  1882  the  production 
tlie  former  year  was  neai*ly  maintained,  hut  after  that  time, 
ing  to  protracted  drj-  seasons,  which  in  many  ciises  prevented 
ag  operations,  coiubiued  with  the  comparatively  low  price 
the  metal  brought,  the  value  of  the  output  decreased 
>bly.  More  recently,  however,  the  principal  causes  of 
•-  iiiittig-off  in  value  liavmg  been  removed,  a  more  satisfactory 
Ifiwe  induced  a  revivaL  The  increase  in  the  value  of  tin  produced 
I IBSS  was  due  solely  to  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  this 
^ttH«l,  but  there  was  again  a  f.dling  off  both  in  value  and  pro- 
tion  in  1880.  Tlie  production  Las  not  varied  much  in 
South  Wales  sinco  1885,  but  in  the  year  1887  it  showed 
i&erease  of  £57,707  on  that  of  18S6,  whilst  the  vulue  of 
tEu  taetsl  exported  from  the  colony  in  1888  showed  a  further 
men-iiM!  of  £57,076  over  tliat  of  the  previous  year.  For  1889,  how- 
crtr,  the  figures  show  a  decrease  of  101,840.  For  a  period  of  some 
mcmUia  th*j  tin  market  was  controlled  by  a  Frtuch  syndicate,  and 
llae  price  of  the  metal,  which  was  quoted  at  £11G  per  ton  in 
JantiAry,  1887,  ran  up  to  £166  at  the  end  of  the  year,  fluctuating 
Vtweeu  the  latter  price  and  £170>  until  February,  1888,  when  the 
isvmlicaie,  unable  to  hold  any  longer,  collapsed,  and  the  metal  feL 
npidlj  to  nearly  as  low  &  level  as  it  ever  reached  within  the  last 
twwity  years.  During  the  latter  months  of  1888  the  tin  mai'ket 
agMH  improved,  and  the  price  obtained  during  that  year  attained  an 
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av€(rag6  even  above  that  of  1887»  tbougli  lower  price®  mled 
1889.     In  June,  1890,  Australian  tin  was  quoted  in  the  Loodd 
market  at  £07  10&  per  ton,  at  wliicH  figure  the  rich  deposiu^ 
Kew   England  and  the  western  districts   should,    if   worked 
economical  principles,  handsomely  rewai-d  industrious  proprietor 
Within  the  eighteen  years  that  have  ehipBod  since  the  opening  i 
tlie  tiu-fields  the  value  of  the  tin  exported  from  New  South  Wi 
amouiit-ed  to  X5, 362,64 3. 

In  the  alluvial  tin-fields  of  Tingha,  and  other  parts  of  Na 
England,  the  numljer  of  Chinese  employed  is  comparatively  | 
being,  in  1889,  in  all,  646,  whilst  the  Europeans,  working  alluv 
tin-drifts,  only  numbered  579  in  those  districts,  and  9  in  the  aout 
or  588  in  alb 

Only  one  accident   occurred  in  the   tin-mines  of  Kew 
Wales  during  1889,  but  the  accident  was  fatal 

Copper.  Copper. — The  principal  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  found  in  til 

centi-al  part  of  the  Colony,  between  tlie  Macijuarie,  the  Bogan,  ao 
the  Darling  Rivera  Deposits  have  jilso  been  found  in  the  Nc 
England  District,  and  likewise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kia 
in  the  Illawarra  District ;  mines  are  worked  in  the  Carcoar 
Boorowa  districts,  as  well  as  at  Walcha,  and  also  at  Broken  HI 
showing  that  the  mineral  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colonji 
The  very  low  price  of  copper  within  the  last  few  yeai-s  has  deter 
many  from  embarking  in  opemtions  which  bhowed  every  promise  i 
success,  and  some  of  the  uiiues  whicli  had  been  worked  for  man 
years  wer«  closed.  StOl,  in  spite  of  the  low  price  of  the  me 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  more  model! 
methods  of  smeltiug,  such  as  are  now  in  almost  genenU  use  in  1 
principal  centres  of  copper  production^ — in  Spain,  France,  Engla 
the  tJnitt^d  States,  and  Chili— the  rich  mines  of  New  South  Wah 
could  be  made  to  show  handsome  results.  Another  difficult 
common  to  other  branches  of  the  mining  industry,  lies  in  the  j 
distance  of  some  of  the  chief  copper-mines  from  the  port  of 
mont,  and  the  consequent  large  cost  of  land-carriage. 
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Tlie  prospect  of  an  improveinent  in  the  price  of  this  metal  did  Price  of  coppc 
not  appear  very  encoaraging  at  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1887, 
and  the  English  qnotations  continued  to  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
maintain  the  low  prices  ruling  in  1887,  and  even  to  further  decrease ; 
but  towards  the  middle  of  that  year  a  French  syndicate  entered 
into  arrangements  with  the  principal  producers  of  copper,  and 
succeeded  in  controlling  the  market  for  this  metal  The  prices, 
in  consequence,  rose  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  level.  The 
operations  of  the  syndicate,  however,  were  of  only  short  duration, 
and,  owing  to  the  large  accumulation  of  unsaleable  stock,  prices 
fell  unprecedently  low.  In  1872  copper  realized  as  much  as  £108 
per  ton,  whilst  in  December,  1886,  the  lowest  price  on  record  was 
touched,  and  only  X38  7s.  6d  could  be  obtained  for  Chili  bars. 
Daring  the  years  1884-1886,  the  price  of  the  metal  fluctuated 
between  X58  7s.  6d.,  the  highest  quotation  for  January,  1884,  and 
£38  78.  6d.,  the  lowest  for  December,  1886,  the  average  prices  for 
mdk  of  the  successive  years  showing  the  following  unsatisfactory 
fltate  of  the  market : — 

£  8.  d. 

Average  for  18S4  54  7  6 

1885  U  0  0 

1886  40  5  0 


At  the  end  of  1887,  however,  copper  had  risen  to  £74  per  operations  of 
ton,  and  in  August,  1888,  it  was  selling  at  £81  5s.  per  ton,  a  price  S)^dit»te. 
which  ia  certainly  satisfactory,  and  much  nearer  the  statistical 
Taiue  of  the  metal  than  the  prices  realised  during  the  three  years 
ibove  quoted.  The  operations  of  the  French  syndicate  raised  the 
price  of  copper  but  for  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  when, 
eventually,  its  failure  took  place,  it  had  the  etFect  of  causing  the 
abrupt  cessation  of  the  contracts  entered  into  with  some  of  the 
principal  colonial  mines.  The  average  price  for  coi)per  sold  in 
Sydney  by  independent  companies  reached  £71  78.  for  the  year 
1888,  thus  accounting  for  the  enhanced  estimated  value  of  the  total 
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export  of  this  metal  during  that  year.  The  copper  niai 
Europe  has  remained  much  disturbed  since  the  failure 
alluded  to.  In  June,  1890,  capper  >vas  quoted  in  Londoa 
15&  per  ton,  cash  quotation. 

With  a  reduction  in  the  coat  of  production  and  of  carrifl 
copper  lodes  of  New  South  Wales,  "which  contain  ores  of  i 
much  higher  percentage  than  those  of  many   well-known 
worked  at  a  profit  iu  other  parts  of  the   world,   should 
satisfactory  results,  notwithstanding  the  position  of  afiidrs 
pi-esent  time. 


1 


The  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar  a 
situated  in  the  Central  Division,  and  within  80  miles  of  ea 
The  former  employed  over  500  men  and  boySj  but  is  now 
deepest  shaft  is  566  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  lode  from 
feet»     Fix>m  the  date  of  the  comiucaicement  of  operations  ia 
that  company  treated  205,005  tons  of  ore^  giving  a  return  6 
22,943  t^ns  of  rt^fined  metal,   an  average  production  of  1 
cent,  of  copper  per  ton  of  ore,  and  the  sum  of  i^  154,000  ha 
paid  in  dividends  to  the  shareholders.      Nymagee  employs  J 
jilement  of  250  persons,  and  its  ores  contain  an  average  proj 
of  copper  equal  to  1142  per  cent.     Since  its  formation,  iu 
this  mine  has  paid  large  dividends.     The  refined  Nymagee 
ia  superior  to  that  of  Cobai',  and  commands  a  higher  price 
markf4,     A  depth  of  6M  ft'et  has  l>een  reached  in  sinking  tl 
the  lode.     The  New  Mount  Hope  and  the  (xreat  Central  i 
mines  are  also  said  to  he  rich  in  payable  ores.     The  Erst  mei 
employed   56  men  and   6  boys  in  1880,  and   raised  1,870  * 
ore,  equal  to  260  tons  copper,  valued  at  £10,100;  the 
employed  90  men,  raised  2,000  tons  of  ore,  or  394  tant  < 
valued  at  XI  5,700.     It  only  requires  a  small  atlvance  in  th 
of  the  metal  to  cause  great  activity  in  the  copi>er-mincs  Q 
South  Wales. 
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The  foUowing  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  copper,  Produce  of 

copper. 

ke  jvodnoe  of  the  Colony,  exported  during  each  year,  from  1858 
>  1889 ;— 


1 
Tew. 

Ingots  and  Ore  -  Value. 

Year. 

Ingots  and  Ore— Value. 

t 

£ 

£ 

1839  to  1876 

408,071 

1884 

362,287 

1877 

127,396 

1885 

170,993 

1878 

209,030 

1886 

122,990 

1879 

210,623 

1887 

115,444 

1S80 

268,700 

1888 

247,304 

1881 

257,884 

1889 

122,444 

1882 

182,473 

1883 

472,982 

Total 

£3,278,621 

Only  one  accident  was  recorded  in  the  copper-mines  during  the  Accidents  in 
T«r  1889,  in  which  one  man  was  killed.  copper-mines. 

Iron. — Iron  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony  of  New  ^^^ 
Sooth  Wales,  and  occurs  principally  in  the  form  of  magnetite, 
IJTOwn  hematite  or  goethite,  limonite,  and  bog  iron.     Deposits  of 
dirome  iron  are  also  found,  which  offer  great  natural  facilities 
lor  economical  treatment.     Magnetite  is  the  richest  of  all  the  ores       .         . . 
rfiron,  sometimes  containing  a  little  over  72  percent,  of  available  J^jfj^^*^*^ 
metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching  this  very  high  per- 
ttntage.     These  ores  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Colony. 
The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  made  from  deposits  at  Brown's  Anaiyris  of  mag- 
Creek,  in  the  Codnty  of  Bathurst,  and  at  Wallerawang,  where  waiieiuwang 
^fSDM  were  opened  out  a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the  samples  of 
we  yielded  from  40-89  to  56*85  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.     At 
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Wallerawang  a  variety  of  g»m<*t;i  cotitainiiig  a  Itirge  petM^en 
of  metal,  occnra  in  csonjtinction  with  the  are  in  the  veina,  which  ti 
described  as  "  extremely  well  adapted  for  reduction  in  the  blail 
,  h«mAtito  furnace.**  Brown  hematite  or  goothite  occurs  in  very  extonsivo 
deposits  in  the  Blue  Mountain  lianges,  the  principal  centres,  s^ 
far  explored,  being  situated  at  Mittagoug,  Jamberoo,  ajid  Ber* 
rima,  at  Lithgow  Vullpy  and  Wallerawang,  and  in  the  Mudgee 
District.  The  result  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  this  kind  of  ore 
denotes  that  it  is  very  rich  in  metallic  iron,  containing  a  per- 
centage of  42  G9  to  64 ••48  per  cent,  and  in  the  majority  of  casea 
over  55  per  cent,  of  metiih  A  satnple  of  hematite  from  the  Mait- 
land  district  contained  60  "83  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  value 
of  theae  deposits  is  enhanced  by  their  almost  in  variable  oocurrenoo 
in  proximity  to  limestone  and  coal-beds*  It  is  fortunate,  also^ 
that  the  main  line  of  railway  passes  tlirough  tlie  region  where 
the  deposits  are  most  easily  worked. 


I  Biehneia  or 
ilSnjtU^  mad 

Y  OOMtlilLl  Cl<^- 


f  Bog  Iron  ore 


I  ChfOtiUiim. 


Limonite — a  variety  of  bro^m  hematite — principally  oocort 
at  Lithgow,  Enkbank,  and  Bowenfela  in  the  Blue  Mountain% 
and  at  BulH  in  the  lUawarra  district  This  ore  is  usually 
found  very  rich  in  metal,  and  contains  an  average  of  over 
50  per  cent  of  iron,  while  the  English  clay  bands,  which  are 
mostly  carbonates,  only  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  metallic 
substance. 

7?o^7  Ir<yn  Orv,  wkich  is  impure  Hm4>nite^  is  principally  found  at 
Mittagongj  and  assays  of  this  ore  gave  a  percentage  of  metal 
equal  to  an  average  of  over  45  per  cent.  Chrominm  is  found  in 
the  nortliern  |K)rtion  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  Gwydir  and 
New  Enginnd  districts,  and  also  at  Yass,  Yoimg*  and  near  Iron* 
barks  and  Mudgee.  It  is  usually  associated  with  serpentine^  but 
so  far  nothing  has  been  done  to  develop  these  valuable  deposits. 

No  other  colony  of  the  group  possesses  deix>«its  of  iron  ore 
approaching  in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  South  Wales ;  it 
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is  therefore  possible  that  at  some  future  time  tliLs  Colony  will 
become  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  industry  of  Australia.  As 
iOostrating  the  present  extent  of  the  supply  required,  the  following 
table  has  been  compiled  ;  the  figures  given  include  the  values  of  all  Austraiasiari 

imports  of  iroi 

dncription    of   iron,    machinery,   or  iron   manufactures,   except  and  iron  manu- 
cutlery  and  implements,  to  end  of  1888  : — 

Value  of  Iron  and  Iron  Manufactures  imported  into  the  various 

Colonies. 


Ooioor. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Total  for 
Four  Years. 

yevSoath  Wales 

VktoriA 

<2i>ee&>land    

Sosth  Australia  .. 
Tamania     

£ 
2,233,895 
1,137,266 
665,926 

378,482 
192,493 
755,970 

£ 
1,465,401 
1,147,863 
645,285 
307,783 
245,516 
615,116 

£ 
1,221,332 
1,374,859 
568,403 
345,707 
193,598 
642,225 

£ 
^2,041,021 
1,902,946 
918,829 
475,657 
203,228 
647,840 

£ 
6,961,649 
5,562,934 
2,798,443 
1,507,639 
834,835 

Xew  Zealand 

2,601,151 

Totals 

5,364,032 

4,426,964 

4,346,124 

6,189,531 

20,326,651 

The  average  yearly  import  for  the  four  years  covered  by  the 
above  statement  amounts  to  £1,740,412  for  New  South  Wales, 
and  £5,081,663  for  Australasia ;  and  the  quantity  of  pig  iron 
required  to  produce  the  material  reprasented  by  these  values  was 
^proximately  153,000  tons  and  460,000  tons  per  annum,  for  New 
South  Wales  and  the  whole  group  of  colonies  respectively. 


The  only  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  tlie  ore  are  iron  manufac 

,         _,,,  _.,  ,  ,  ,  ,.  ,  t<»rie«  in  N.  8. 

situated  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  the  metal  treated  is  red  Wales. 
siliceous  ore,  avei-aging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding 
50  per  cent,  metallic  iron.     Abundance  of  coal  and  limestone  are 
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found  m  the  neighbourhoocL     This  establishment,  however^ 
for  some  time  abatidoued  the  manufacture  of  pig  iron,  for  wl: 
it  was  originally  built.     The  principal  work  now  carried  on  m  i 
rerolllng  of  old    mils,  the  manufacture    of  iron  bars,  rods, 
nails,  and  of  ordinary  castings,     A  successful  attempt  has  i 
been  made  at  Mittagong  to  make  gas-pipes^  <Sfc,,  from  iron  smd^ 
from  the  ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the  mould,  without  first  maki 
it  into  pig  iron. 

ntimony,  Antimonif, — Deposits   of    antimony    occur    in    the   OoloDj  " 

irarious  places,  cliiefly  in  the  Arm  id  ale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylst* 
districts.     The  principal  centre  of  this  industry  is  at  Hiilgroi 
near  Armidale,  where  the  Eleanor  Mine,  the  richest  in  the  Coloii 
18  situated.     The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses^  made  hj ' 
authorities  of  the  Geological  ]V[useum,  show  a  per  centageof  ni€ 
ranging  from  39 '90  to  69 "97  per  cent,  of  metal ;  but  notwithat 
ing  these  encouraging  assays   the  price   of  this  metal   has 
been   sufficiently  high  to  tempt  Colonial  producers.     Up  to 
end  of  18tHD  the  value  of  antimony  exported  from  the  Colony  ' 
£73,50L 


M€Lngan£§e» — Deposits  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discoireii 
during  the  past  few  years  in  various  parts  of  New  South  WaleiH 
Pyrolusite^  in  the  form  of  black  oxide  and  manganese  dioxide 
occu!*8   principally  in   the   county  of  Argyle  and    in    the  cont 
portion  of  the  Great  DivitUng  Range,  extending  norlliward  as  1 
as  Taraworth  and  Bendemeer.     Some  of  tlie  specimens  analy 
have  yielded  a  very  high  percentage  of  metal,  but  the  demand  i 
manganese  in  the  Colony   is   veiy  trifling,  and  until  a  for 
market  is  found,  or  local  manufactories  spring  up  requiring 
metal,  the  licli  deposits  of  this  ore  will  remain  untouched, 
ore  18  found  extensively  in  conjunction  with  iron    in   coal 
limeRtono   country,    and   often    contains   a   snudl    percenta^ 
cobalt 
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timnuiA   is  found  associated  witL    molybdentim  and  gold,  in  Blumuiii. 
|urU-veiaa  m  the  ncighbourhoo<l  of    Glen  Inues,  wltence  the 
otity  raUed  has  been   chiefly  obtained.     The  principal  mine 
;  Kin^sgatc,  where  this  mineral  occurs  in  a  granitic  formation, 
rmU\\  with  molybdenum,  mispickel,  and  tin.     This  mine  was 
the  end  of  1889,  there  being  no  demand  for  the  minerah 
largest  mass  of  native  hiaranth  yet  discovered  in  New  South 
a  weighfsd  30  lb.    The  value  of  metal  exported  up  to  the  end  of 
\  wms  £35,836.     This  industry  gave  employment  to  47  persons 
1 1$^9.       Deposits  of  Cobalt  have  been  found  at  Foil  Macquarie,  Oobalt 
{he  market  for  this  metal  is  small ^  and  no  atteuipt  has  yet 
L  BUide  to  produce  it  on  any  large  scale. 

Vtrcfeiry  in  the  native  state  was  discovered   in    1811,  on  the  Men;ar>% 

ang  River,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Ophir  and  at  the  Clifton 
e,  JBoorook,  but  the  deposits  have  never  been  worked. 

Cutnahar  has  been  obtained  at  Cudgegong,  where  a  mine  was  Ciiuiabar. 
for  some  time ;  it  Itas  also  been  discovered  in  the  Aber* 
obie  Ranges,  and  at  Moruya,     In  ail  cases  it  was  associated 
gold  fmd  other  minerals. 

l^iaiinnm  and  the  allied  compound  nieta,l  Iridosmine  Iiavc  been  Platinum  jvud 

,     ,  »fido«tntne» 

in  J<^  evr  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  mconsiderahle  quantities, 
!  kAler  occurring  commonly  witli  gold  or  tin  in  alluvial  drifts, 

GtaphUe  has  been  discovered,  and   i8  about  to  l>e  worked,  at  Graphite. 
Ji»iereli£(  in  the  New  England  district,  from  a  lode  6  ft,  wide. 
.  promises  to  develop  into  a  valuable  industry. 

Ancthat  of  the  noble  metals,  Tellurium^  has  been  discovered  at  Tellurium. 
KingiTfm  and   other  parts  of  the   northern   districts,   though   at 
[|t  only  in  such  minute  quantities  as  w^ould  not  repay  the 
',  of  working. 
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NON-METALLIC  MINERALS. 
CoaL — Tbe  carboniferous  formations  extend  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  eolonj,  and  workable  coal-seams  have  beea 
discovered  in  many  places.  At  present,  however,  the  coal-nuning 
industry  is  confined  to  those  centres,  which,  from  their  close  prazH 
imity  to  ports  of  shipment^  or  to  the  railway  lines,  afibrd 
means  for  the  disposal  of  the  commodity  when  raised- 
Coal  was  first  discovered  in  the  Colony  in  the  year  1797 
Mount  Keira,  in  the  Illawarra  district,  by  a  man  named 
who  was  supercargo  of  the  **  Sydney  Cove,"  and  had  been  wrocl 
upon  the  coiist.  Lifter  la  the  same  year  Lieutenant  ShortlanJ 
diseovered  the  River  Hunter,  with  the  coal- beds  situate  near  itm 
mouth.  In  1826  the  Australian  Agi*ieuUural  Company  obtained 
a  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  u-ith  the  sole  right^ 
conferred  upon  them  by  charter,  of  working  the  coabseama  whicli 
were  known  to  exist  in  the  Newcastle  district  Several  mines  were 
opened  up,  and  profitably  worked  for  a  number  of  years ;  but  it 
was  not  until  the  expiration,  in  1847,  of  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  company,  that  the  coabmining  industry  showed  signs  of 
extensive  development. 

In  the  year  named  the  yearly  output  of  coal  had  only  reached 
the  total  of  40,732  tons,  of  the  value  of  £13,750.  Six  yeatl> 
afterwards  the  production  had  been  doubled,  and  the  output  of 
this  mineml  has  rapidly  increased,  year  by  year,  until  coal-mining 
has  now  beconje  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  Colony.  New- 
castle is  singularly  well  fitted  by  situation  to  become  the  port  ot 
supply  for  all  the  countries  of  the  southern  seas.  Every  week 
coaUladen  vessels  leave  its  wharves,  not  only  for  the  Att'^trali&n 
ijolonies,  but  for  Chum,  India,  the  Pacific  Slope  of  North  and  South 
America,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  lands. 
Every  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  shipping 
coal,  and  over  two  miles  of  wharves,  furnished  with  cranes  and 
shoots  capable  of  loading  16,200  tons  per  day,  line  its  shorea.  The 
markets  of  the  Colonies  are  also  supplied  with  quantities  of 
t^xcellent  coal  from  the  seams  worked  in  the  Illawarra  district. 
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From  ike  40,732  tons  extracted  in  1847  under  the  monopoly  of 
the  Australian  Agricaltural  Company,  the  quantity  raised  under 
public  competition  and  enterprise  has  in  1889  expanded  to  the 
large  figure  of  3,655,632  tons,  valued  at  £1,632,849  ;  and  a  glance 
tt  the  statement  following  will  show  that  the  output  has  steadily 
increased.  Up  to  the  end  of  1889  the  total  quantity  of  coal 
extracted  from  the  New  South  Wales  mines,  from  their  opening  obtained^ 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  amounted  to  46,803,983  tons, 
Talaed  at  £22,787,156. 

The  deposits  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  line  of  Mountain  ooaL 
railway  which  runs  along  their  crest,  at  Katoomba,  Lithgow, 
Wallerawang,  and  elsewhere,  supply  a  portion  of  the  requirements 
of  the  city,  and  other  industrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  as 
well  as  part  of  the  western  district  of  the  Colony.  C9al  is  also 
mined  at  Berrima  and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  large 
quantity  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Colony 
is  obtained.  Tlie  area  over  which  coal  is  distributed  is  very  great,  Coal  area, 
and  has  been  computed  at  23,950  square  miles ;  besides  this  it  is 
known  to  underlie  the  Hawkesbury  sandstone  in  and  around 
Sydney,  having  been  discovered  at  various  places  by  boring.  It 
was  recently  found  near  Liverpool  at  a  depth  of  2,600  feet.  Coal 
has  also  been  found  in  the  Clarence  series,  though  it  has  not  yet 
been  worked  commercially.  The  quantity  of  coal  in  the  coal 
measures  down  to  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  and  excluding  seams  less 
than  30  inche.s,  is  estimated  by  the  Government  Geologist  at 
78,198  million  tons; — this  estimate  allows  for  one-tliird  loss  in 
working. 

The  number  of  coal-mines  registered  in  New  South  Wales 
during  1889  was  103,  as  compared  with  91  in  the  previous  year. 
These  gave  employment  to  10,277  persons,  of  whom  8,349  were 
employed  underground,  and  1,928  above  ground.  The  average 
quantity  of  coal  extracted  per  miner  was  438  tons,  as  against 
an  average  of  420  tons  for  the  previous  year.  In  1882  the 
weight  per  miner  stood  at  578  tons;    but  the  yield  has  since 
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gradually  declined,  and  tlie  average  for  1889  wa»  less  than 
decenni^  average,  though  slightly  above  that  for  1888  : — 

AtnouBt  of  Coal  raised  in  New  South  Wales,  and  number  i 
Coii I- miners  employed. 


of  itersiins 

aud  About 
mine*. 

Number 
of  penKJDM 
etnt»1oy«d 

Quiuitity  <yt  coal  Tailed.          ^ 

Yev. 

Td»l.         1 

Per  person 

einployol  lb 

and  vbout 

tntnea. 

22 

Tons, 

Tona. 

T0B< 

1880 

4,6.il 

3,851 

1,4«0,1&0 

315 

2m 

1S81 

4,098 

3,419 

1,7«9.597 

431 

517 

1882 

4,587 

3,a4i» 

2,Um.2S2 

459 

578 

1883 

5,481 

4,407 

2,521,537 

4tJ0 

572, 

1884 

0,227 

SJJ.'yU 

2,749,109 

441 

544 

1885 

7.01)7 

5,627 

2,STS,St)4 

405 

^li 

1886 

7,847 

6,:i46 

2.k:w,175 

300 

1887 

7,993 

6,539 

2,1*22,497 

365 

441 

1888. 

9,301 

7.622 

3.203,444 

344 

42rt 

1689 

10.277 

8,349 

3.055,032 

^S 

438 

Average  for\ 
10  years.     J 

0.756 

5,4S<J 

2,610,631 

394 

m 

From  the  figures  just  given  it  would  appear  that  every  mil 
working  underground  extracts  annually  an  average  of  485 
whichj  calculated  at  the  mean  price  of  coal  at  the  pit's  mouth^l 
equivalent  to  £216  fhs.     Tliis  production  is  ceitainly  very  lai^ 
and    compares    favourably    with    the    results   exhibited   by 
principal  coal-rain tng  countries  of  the  world,  as  will  be  evid 
from  the  following  figures  given  by  MuJhall  : — 


Gottntiy. 


miner 


uiuiiLh  itur  ton. 


Total  Till]*  I 

cxkhJ  nufixll 

miner. 


New  Soiitli  Wftlei... 

485 
303 
295 
270 
190 
168 
192 

£    8.    d. 
0    8  11 
0    7    0 
0    9    0 
0    5    0 
0  11    0 
0    7    8 
0    0    0 

2ie  5  i^ 

Orciit  Britain   .,,,. 

106    1    0 

United  States 

13^  15    0 

Germany  .,♦,, ».,»,.♦♦ 

♦j7  10    0 

Fraaco  ..,.,,,,. .♦ , 

104  10    0 

Belgium 

Austria 

64    8    0 
67  12    0 

In  the  absence  of  information  as  to  the  average  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  coal- miners  in  other  counti-ies  an  exact  comparifiOiL 


J 
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Ipoeiblet  but  it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  whatever  maj  be  Euuit^ii 

bilmwbaclcs  to  a  miner's  lot  in  tlie  Australian  Colonies  in  no 

countiy  is  it  50  satisfactoiy.     The  foregoing  table  proves 

,  fer  081  tbe  improbable  supposition  that  the  miner  everywhere 

QTci  ia  wages  the  same  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  cool  as 

f-h  5ew  SoQtb  Wales,  that  is,  about  40  per  cenL  of  the  selling 

pwB  it  the  pit's   mouth,  the  average  earnings  in  each  country 

.^»ld  be  :— 


Co«lpcr 
minerp 


W««(«sper 
tonaf  obftL 


miiurper 


5     42    0 


25  la     0 
23     4     0 


la   the    Korthem   or  Hunter  River  District  the  number  of coaiitunni^-w 

ica  under  official  inspection  in  18S9  was  67,  employing  a  titett*"^ 
■|il«tDdii  of  7,559  perBons,  6,216  of  whom  were  miners  and 
»beel<^rs.  The  qnantiiy  of  coal  raised  amounted  to  2,624,347  tons, 
'71*8  per  cent  of  the  whole  production  of  New  South  Wales, 
ring  au  increase  of  557,305  tons  compared  with  the  output  of 
1 1^158,  which  was  low  on  account  of  the  strike.  The  total  weight 
|«f  coal  won  in  the  Colony  was  3,655,632  tons,  as  against 
|«lr30S,444  tons  in  1888,  being  an  increase  of  14  12  per  centw 
llSiie  increase  in  the  output  of  the  northern  collieries  is  satisfactory, 
jaitliiiugh  the  fact  remains  that  in  1888,  in  conse<|uence  of  the 
Isifilce  at  the  close  of  that  year,  in  addition  to  the  local  loss  of 
rimde  and  the  general  diHturbance  to  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  this 
l&trict  lost  the  benefit  arising  from  the  hewing  and  handling  of 
lyjl.1^7^  tons  of  con  I,  representing  at  the  average  price  of  1888  a 
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£ireeiof<triktt    ^^^^  ^^  X179,840,   which    constitutes  the   mmimum  o£  the  lo 
sustained. 

The   table   following  hhowa  the  growth  of  the  coal    industi 
within  tlie  last  ten  years    in   the    Hunter  District     It  will 
wen   that   the   quantity   of  mineral   raised  and   the  number 
persons  employed  have  been  steadily  increasing  : — 
Northern  District  Coal-mine& 


jther 


I  Southertt 


Niirab«rol 

Number  of 

persou£ 

etri  ployed 

oxulergToujiil 

Qtumtit^'oCcoihlmiMd.           J 

T«tf. 

employed  U\ 

And  About 

mluM. 

TotAL 

Porpewoo 

emplojod  In 

and 

under- 

ftbout  mJneft. 

gFttmtHL 

tong. 

tons. 

tODA. 

1860 

S.fiTft 

3.148 

1,079,009 

203 

342 

1881 

Z^M 

2,744 

1,3.V2,472 

418 

498 

1882 

3,475 

2,8^0 

1,569.517 

452 

554 

1883 

4  J  84 

3,436 

1,899.700 

454 

552 

1884 

4,7:^5 

3,»27 

2,055,343 

434 

6*23 

1885 

6,380 

4400 

2,113.373 

3S>3 

480 

1886 

6,133 

6,044 

2,178.110 

355 

432 

1 

1887 

6,2S7 

5.217 

2,243,7112 

356 

430 

1 

1888 

6,873 

5,736 

2,007,042 

300 

360 

r 

1889 

7.5&9 

6.216 

2.624,347 

347 

422 

In  the  Southern  Districts  there  were  in  1889  sixteen  coUieril 
under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  to  2,065  persons, 
whom  1,598  were  at  work  underground.     These  numbers  exhifa 
an  increase  of  389  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines, 
354  underground  workers  over  those  so  engaged  in  1888.     Thef 
is,  however,  a  decrease  of  95,234  tons  in  the  production, 
total  quantity  raised  in  1888  was  796,806  tons,  which  was  mo 
than  double  the  output  of  the  previous  year.     This  large  iiicr 
was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  cessation  of  work   in  the  northefj 
mines  for  about   three   months  during   the  strike.     It  will 
noticed  that  the  quantity  of  coal  raised  per  person  employed  afa 
the  mine,  and  per  person  underground  in  1889,  which  are  loti 
than  the  figures  for  the  phenomenal  year  1888,  show  a  satisfa 
advance  upon  those  of  1887,  although  somewhat  under  the  decea 
nial  average.     The  gain  to  the  Southern  District  by  reason  of 
strike,  witliout  taking  into  consideration  the  higher  price  obtaina 
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§at  ooal,  isaj  be  set  down  at  over  XI  60,000*  It  is  nat  improbable 
iW  the  impetus  received  during  18&S  will  have  a  permanentlj 
krmimlile  effect  on  the  process  of  the  Southern  District,  The 
hr%torT  of  coal  production  in  this  region  raay  be  gatliered  frooi  the 

;.  ^jwing  table  :■ — 


Southern  District  Coal -mines. 


Kumberot 

penoiw 
■tn|ilo>fld  lu 
and  «bout 

Number  ot 

cniplo^ttd 

wndcr- 

giotuidL 

QuAQllty  of  coftl  tmtaed. 

r« 

Tot»L 

ftnd  »bout 

PflTDenan 

under- 
fmund 

tons. 

toni. 

torn. 

1880 

807 

563 

240/211 

298 

420 

1881 

654 

499 

2r^3,2H^ 

387 

607 

liW2 

878 

633 

342,126 

389 

540 

1963 

998 

730 

3.SU,419 

390 

529 

ISM 

1,097 

820 

419.942 

382 

512 

1665 

1,348 

018 

4rWi.728 

336 

494 

1880 

1,298 

947 

370,830 

286 

300 

1§87 

U313 

982 

37n.i;ii8 

287 

383 

ms 

1,676 

1,244 

7\m,sm 

475 

640 

laai 

2,065 

1,598 

701,572 

339 

439 

In  die  Western  Districts  there  were  in  1889  a  total  of  16  c<mi-ttiinin^tn 

Wfft«rul>i4- 

celBeriee  registered^  gi^'i^g  employment  to  653  persons,  of  >vhom  ^^^^ 
■  SS6  were  at  work  underground.  From  the  subsequent  table  it 
^■vfll  bft  seen,  that,  the  output  was  in  excess  of  former  years,  with 
^Plbe  exception  of  1888,  when  the  demand  for  WcsteTH  coal  was 
K|wgcr  tlian  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  caused  by  the  strike  in  the 
HlforilieTfi  Collieries.  The  average  quantity  of  coal  raised  per 
miner  la  much  great-er  in  the  Western  collieries  than  el^ewh^^re  in 
Cokmy.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the 
thickness  of  the  seams  and  the  wore  brittle  character 
tlie  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance  timt  the  coal-beds  are  almost 
and  general ty  at  small  depths ;  in  some  cuses  the 
of  the  pit*  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground* 
Tint  fiMsility  for  working  coal  is  therefore  much  greater  in  these 
niBMi  than  in  those  at  Newcastle.  But  though  the  out  put  is 
greaiter  per  miner  than  in   the  other  coal  regions,  the  price  for 
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Cmd  production 
ki  the  Western 
ricta. 


itn 


hewing  is  lower,  so  tliat  the  earnings  of  the  individual  miner  < 
not  differ  greatly  wherever  the  mine  is  situated. 

The  following  table  ahowss  the  gix)wth  of  coal  production  ia  i 
Western  region  during  the  last  ten  yeai's.  The  progress  has  1 
very  regular  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  tfa 
portion  of  the  colony  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  ^ 
Darling,  in  which  the  We«tern  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  \ 
coal  trade*  Situated  as  these  mmes  are  in  close  prtvximity  to 
princiiial  iron*fiolds  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  their  future  prospecfi 
will  be  grf»atly  assured  should  the  manufacture  of  iron  from 
ore  become  an  established  industry  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  : —  I 

Western  District  Coal-mines. 


fe^r. 


Nmiib^T  of 

I'ereoni 
employed  In 
aiii)  ftbout 


K  umber  of 

employed 
underground. 


QtittnUty  of  Coml  rOicd, 


Tot«J. 


PerPgfwm 

employed  in 

And  ftbout 

nioeft. 


Per] 


Tom. 

TortB. 

TmuL 

ISSO 

165 

HO 

146.000 

890 

1.019 

1S81 

210 

176 

163,842 

780 

9:«> 

1882 

234 

186 

197,630 

844 

1,0C2 

1883 

299 

235 

232,418 

777 

989 

18di 

395 

3t)3 

273.824 

693 

904 

1885 

36» 

309 

311,763 

845 

1,009 

1886 

41ti 

355 

281,229 

676 

792 

1887 

398 

340 

302,137 

750 

888 

1888 

752 

642 

339,5^ 

451   , 

529 

1889 

653 

535 

320,713 

505 

616 

Accidents  in  coal-minos  were,  unfortunately,  tnore  frequent  ia 
1889  than  in  the  preceding  year,  though  less  than  those  of  1887J 
when  the  loss  of  life  was  especially  largp,  ovring  to  the  diBastr 
explosion  in  the  BulH  Mine,  whereby  eighty -one  persons  lost  theiJ 
lives.     In  England,  during  the  latest  year  for  which  the  returr 
are  available,  there  were  995  lives  lost  in  the  coal-minesi,  or  1  '89 1 
every  thousand  persona  employed,  or  at  the  rate  of  162,935  tons  i 
coal  raised  for  every  life  lost.     T!ig  number  of  accidents,  with  thfr| 
proportion  of  miners  to  each  fatal  and  non-fat^l  case,  is  given  her 
with,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  cool  raised  to  each  life  lost 
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Accidents  in  Coal  Mines. 

J 

Jmt 

XonbUl 

Faty 

Pofwjiw  «mj>Jo^ed. 

Coalnifltfd.                              ^^H 

^^^^^H 

AeddentA. 

Accidents, 

Per 

Per 

^^^^^H 

Non-ffttjJ 

P«r  life  lost 

Knn-f&Ul 

Per  Ufo  lost                  ^^H 

1 

Accident. 

^^1 

tona. 

^^^H 

imi 

33 

2 

124 

2,049 

53,624 

884,798                ^^M 

iaa2 

33 

12 

im 

382 

63,917 

175,773                ^^M 

1883 

34 

15 

161 

365 

74,160 

168,102                 ^^H 

ISH 

34 

14 

183 

445 

80,858 

196,364                ^^H 

1685 

40 

11 

177 

045 

71,971 

261,714                ^^M 

1886 

43 

29 

182     1          270 

65.818 

97,592                ^^M 

1887 

45 

<H 

178    ;            8.1 

64,944 

31,09.-1                 ^^H 

1888 

43 

15 

216 

620 

74,500 

213,563                 ^^H 

1888 

57 

41 

180 

251 

64,134 

^^B 

Owing  to  the  number  of  lives  lost  at   BuUi  in  1 887  the  avei-age  ^^m  Expioaioi. 

r  Una  Col 

ony  appears  consiidembiy  higher  than  for  Great  Britain,                     ^1 

ftough  the  circumstances  surrounding  miniug  iu  N 

cw  South               ^^^B 

'ales  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  a  much  lighter  average.                ^^M 

^^b  following  tabk  shows  the  value  of  coal  rained  in  the  Colony            ^^^| 

HVtLe  earliest  times.     It  will  ho  seen  that  the  total  value  to            ^^^| 

BtiiQBaol 

:  1889  was  £22,787,156:— 

^^1 

Cofil  raised  in  the  Colony,  and  average  price  per 

Tom            SSS-**^ 

T«. 

Qliuitlty. 

AT«nga  per  ton.                   ^ 

^uliio,                                     fl 

Prtflf  I- 

Tona,         !         8.     d. 

■ 

1829 

30.000 

10     0 

25,000                   ^^M 

I82SI 

780 

10     1-23 

394                    ^^H 

H  imo 

4,000 

9     0 

1,800                    ^H 

^H  in:n 

5,000 

8    0 

2,000                    ^^H 

^H    1H32 

7,  US                  7     0 

2,502                    ^^M 

^H    1SS3 

6,812 

7    6-73 

^^H 

^H    1834 

8.4W) 

8  10 

3,750                    ^^H 

■         1835 

12,392 

8  10-19 

5.483                    ^H 

K         1836 

12,646 

9     1-06 

^H 

^H   1837 

16,i>83 

9    8*81 

7,828                  ^^M 

^B   1838 

17,220 

9    *|-05 

8,399                   ^^H 

^^   1839 

21,283 

9     9*73 

10,441                   ^^M 

■          1H40 

30,256 

10  1086 

16,498                    ^^B 

■           IMl 

34,841 

12    0 

20,905                   ^^B 

■           184^ 

39.900 

12    0 

23,940                    ^^B 

m     i^« 

25.862 

12    6-54 

16,222                   ^^B 

^H    1844 

23,118 

10    8-34 

12,363                   ^^B 

^y   1848 

22,324        1          7  10-27 

^H 

L^                       J 
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Ooal  raised  in  the  Colony*  und 

average  price  |>or  ton— «wil«ViiMstl* 

Tetr. 

Quontr^. 

Avenc«  p«r  ton. 

Value. 

Tons. 

«.      d. 

£ 

1846 

38,965 

7    0-46 

I3JM 

1847 

40J32 

6  mn 

13.750 

1848 

45,447 

6    3-38 

14.275 

1849 

48,51(3 

6    0-45 

14,647 

ihm 

71»216 

6    667 

23,376 

I8r»i 

67,610 

7    6-86 

25,546 

18fl2 

67.404 

10  11-33 

36,885 

iHiia 

ft6,809 

16     1-61 

78,Ofi9 

1854 

lie,  6412 

20    5-63 

119,380 

ifm 

137.070 

12  11-96 

89.062 

i8r>a 

189,900 

12    4-06 

117,906 

\H57 

210.434 

14    0-97 

148,158 

1858 

216,397 

14  11-84 

162  J  62 

1859 

308,213 

13    3)4 

2<k.37l 

1860       ; 

368,862 

12    336 

226,493 

1861 

342,067 

12    9  52 

21:^,820 

1862 

476.522 

12    9  73 

305, 2:44 

1863 

433,889 

10  10  66 

236,2:10 

1W?4 

549.012 

9  1010 

270,171 

iHa^. 

5a'i.525 

9    4-43 

274,303 

ismj 

774,238 

8    4  44 

3*24,049 

imi 

770.012 

8  10^79 

342.655 

18118 

954,231 

8    908 

417,809 

18ri9 

919,774 

7    6*32 

346,146 

1870 

868,564 

7     354 

3l6,g3« 

JH71 

898.784 

7    0'47 

316,340 

187'2 

1,012.426 

7    9-92 

396,198 

1873 

1,192,862 

11     1*94 

665,747 

1874 

1,304,612 

12    137 

790,224 

1875 

1,329.729 

12    3  89 

819,430 

187H 

1,319.918 

12     2-06 

8a3.300 

1877 

1,444,271 

11  10-74 

--^  ^m 

1878 

1,575.497 

1 1     8-28 

m 

187J> 

1.583,381 

12    0  12 

\^     -:^ 

1880 

1.466,18l» 

8    472 

4i  15,3^16 

1881 

1.769,597 

6    9-55 

(if>3,24H 

1882 

2,109,282 

8  11-97 

948,965       " 

im 

2,521,457 

9    640 

1.201.942 

I8B4 

2,749,109 

9    6*71 

1,303,077       ■ 
1.340,213      ■ 
1,303,164      ^ 

1865 

2.H78,8«3 

9    3*72 

lanrj 

2,830,175 

9    2-53 

1887 

2,922,497 

9    2 '57 

1,346,440 

1888 

3,203.444 

9     100 

1,456,198 

1                               Total 

3,655,632 

8  11-20 

1,632,849       J 

46,803,083 

9  a-ss 

22,787.156      ■ 

kiotioil           The  above  table  nhows  that 

coal^  like  other  articles  of  com 

incroe,  ia  subject  to  fluctuations  i 

n  price,     Tliese  fluctuations  Iiavl 
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I»  a  large  extent  arisen^  in  the  past,  from  ancertainty  in  the 
iDirleU*  This  ancertainty  no  loDger  exists,  for  the  local  markets 
i-ifi  ihoae  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  demand  a  large  share 
«  the  ccml  raised.  The  proportion  of  the  total  taken  by  AtistraK 
asia  increases  every  year^  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  steadying 
Uif  prio«v  by  removing  the  principal  cause  of  fluctuation.  The 
l^est  average  price  obtained  during  any  year  was  in  1 854,  the 
6nt  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the  gold  rush,  when 
Urn  price  per  ton  was  not  less  than  20a.  6d.  In  1872  the  output 
1,000,000  tons,  ten  years  later  it  had  increased  to 
1,000,000,  imd  in  1889  to  3,655,632  tons. 

Tbf^  Colony  was  its  own  chief  customer  during  1889,  when  out  rxwaUoontti 

Tl  total  production  above  stated,  of  3,655,632  tons,  its  consump- 

[ikn  mmount'ed  to  1,267,930  tons,  or  nearly  35  per  cent     Victoria 

next,  with  857,578  tons,  or  36  per  cent  of  a  total  export  of 

[2^5^7,702  tons.     The  quantity  of  coal  required  for  local  consump- 

detiotea  a  satisfactory  increase  during  most  years,  as  the  fol- 

flawing  atmtetnent  shows : — 


tioo. 


T«ftr. 

TomoTCq^L 

Y«r. 

Touaof  Ooftl 

ms 

451,101 

1883 

1.009,012 

lern 

628,544 

1884 

1,058,346 

1S7S 

669,077 

1885 

IJ  22,507 

1879 

585.332 

1886 

1,05)4,310 

1880 

712,824 

1887 

Ij:i2,a53 

18B1 

739  J53 

1888 

1/279,572 

1962 

847.737 

1889 

1,267,930 

The  annual  consumption  per  head  increased  from  15  cwt  in 
[1876  to  22  cwt.  in  1887,  and  23  cwt.  in  1889.     The  larger  use  o! 
mm  for  railway  locomotives,  for  manufacturing,  and  other  pur- 
OTi,  as  well  aa  the  xnultt plication  of  gas-works,  accounts  for  a 
[great  portion  of  the  increase,  but  it  must  also  \m  home  in  mind 
■lliAi  thpre  la  a  large  and  increasing  demand  £or  bunker  coal  for 
«ttti' going  steamers,    which    apiieurs  not  as  an  export,  hut  as 
required  for  home  consumption.     The  amount  of  coal  ta.ken  hy 
Ik  Ibe  9toAipeRi  duiing  1889  was  little  short  of  200,000  tons. 


per  ho 
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Export  of  ooAi.        The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  io  the  customers  of  the  Colo 
abroad  &hows  also  a  large  increase  during  this  period : — 


f_>mntrif«  to 

which  New 
uth  Wnlca 
ftl  lit  prii»<  I' 
lily  i'X|Jc»rteiL 


Yew. 

Tons. 

T«r. 

Tooau 

1876      ; 

868,817 

1883 

l,512.+45 

1877 

915J27 

1884 

1,690,763 

1878 

1,006,420 

1885 

1,756,356 

1879 

998,049 

1SS6 

1,735.865 

1880 

75a.rJ56 

1887 

1,790,442 

1          1881 

1,029.844 

1888 

1,923,872 

1882 

1,361,545 

18S9 

2,387,702 

The  total  increase  in  the  export  trade  for  the  year  was  463,& 
tons,  while  the  home  consumption  showed  a  decrease  of  ll,fl 
tons.     Tliere  were  22,5'' 1  tons  of  coke  manufactured  during 
year,  valued  at  £32,732,     Of  the  quantity  mentioned  16,G26 
of  coke  came  from  the  collieries  in  the  northern  districts. 

The  chief  customers  of  New  South  Wides  for  co^d  during 
years  1888-9  will  bo  found   in  the  following  table,  from  which 
will  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  circle  which  relies  upon  the  Colo 
for  the  supply  of  one  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  civilized  life  : — ] 

Countries  to  which  Coal  was  exported  during  the  years 
1888  and  1889. 


0(»iiitT>-  or  Port 


1SS8. 


QiiftBfttly. 


VkIos. 


Vkloria  .*.„........ 

United  States   .... 

yew  Zealtitid  ...... 

Chili 

Srnitli  Austrftliii    ., 

Hongkong #, 

TaHinnnia    ., 

ImdiA ..,, 

Javtt 

Phillipiuo  I«lr4tidB.. 

Celebca    ., .,., 

Han<iwicK  J«i lands. 

«Sitigaporu   ..,. 

Weat&rn  AustraUa 
New  CaledoQiA.... 

China 

Peru 

Fiji 


Tons, 
744,423 

495,300 
140,882 
11 9,. 505 
94,886 
48,0GI 
3P,999 
.'^«,14:i 

34,000 

1,307 

23,124 

21,568 

12.296 

11,816 

10,656 

9^921 

8.941 


i88». 


(^autltj. 


Ttta4,l 


£ 

406,744 

282.059 

74.841 

t;7,073 

r»  1,370 

26,868 

20.755 

20,593 

19.7<i6 

18,968 

752 

12,749 

12,194  I 

6»485 

6.303 

6,439 

5,455 

4.857 


Tons. 

857,578 

407,601 

HK),  637 

153,18.H 

190,412 

102,702 

65,251 

67,2tJ6 

86.057 

49,426 

3,740 

28,096 

66,580 

15,180 

14.428 

19,505 

25.263 

13,859 


4S8.3^ 
226,fl 
85,341 

85,fl 
1»2.75«" 

31.913 
37.2< 
49,^ 
27,67| 

2  051 
15]5U 
37,57 

8,42 

8.4T 
10.2 
14,  IS 

7,4' 


EXPORT  OF  COAX. 


WS 


^L          Cotmtries  to  whicli  Coal  was  exported—wwitntiftf. 

F       ODoAyorPorl 

18Sg. 

t88&. 

Quutitx. 

VotQcu 

Qimntity, 

Value 

^^.^^ 

7,323 
7,!276 
5J86 
4.413 
2,193 
1,685 
1,535 
l.S.'ir 
1,130 
1,039 
(i03 

4,076 

4,098 

3,343 

2.437 

1         1,206 

927 

1,151 

743 

621 

585 

444 

J5,497 
7,311 
7,369 

8,393 

^^^CZmI 

3,932 

^B^!rT.i.»4. 

4,232 

^^■4* 

^^^uT 



10,025 
3,938 
2,414 

5,534 

^^^C 

2,121 

B^ 

1,410 

EhkIiii 

5,4i9 

2,996 

EiMlar 

EaiKrWimelm*sLaD(L. 
il«p«ii 

1/J79 
1,003 

1,421 
552 

Ikrii^  New  Giuiie&...... 

485 

340 

B'SMn     .    X  a^ 

3,328 

1,832 

400 
110 

220 
70 

KJH^i^^^ 

480 

933 
487 
725 

Vfvst  Bntidii 

264 

jDocbin  Chioa 

513 

Um/mi 

268 

En   M 

399 

■^       ...: 

r     Toui 

1,923,872 

1,064,472 

1    2,387,702 

1,279,271 

The  wealth  of  the  Colony  of  N'ew  South  Wales  in  coal  is  enor- 
azid  the  further  development  of  the  industry  naay  be  regarded 
■Imast  a  certainty.  As  the  gi-eat  Australian  Continent  is  only 
the  «arlj  period  of  the  de%*e!opment  of  its  inimenBe  resources, 
cottl-mining  industry  of  New  South  Wales  may  also  he  said  to 
in  its  infancy.     It  is,  however^  a  very  vigorous  infancy^  giving 

of  a  great  future. 
New  South  Wales  coal,  especially  that  obtained  in  the  northeiii 
compares  favourably  as  a  heat  producer  with  tlie  best 
eo«I  It  has  the  advantage  of  a  greater  specitie  gravity 
tJie  extent  of  5*4  per  cent,  and  it  contains  leas  hulphur.  Hie 
lilittlu'  compariBon  on  next  page  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  properties 
of  the  principal  Australian  coals,  as  contrasted  with  the  menu  of 
British  coals.  The  average  of  English,  Welsh,  and  Scotch  mines 
wiU  be  found  after  the  analysis  of  Noitbem  District  coals,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  practically  little  difference  between  the 
firitUi  and  Hunter  River  coal. 
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MINES  ANB  MINERALS. 


KEROSENE  SHALE, 

[ Shale depewiu.         This  mineral  is  found  in  various  parts  of  tlie  Colony,  but  pr 
pally  at  Ilai  tley,  Bhickbeatli,  Biithgate,  near  Wallemwaag,  Joa 
Creek,  Bernma,  Mount  Kembia,  Burragorang»  Lake  Macqxi 
and  Greta,  and  also  at  Colley  Creek^  near  MuiTurundi,  and  latl 
in  the  Cajjertee  District,  in  the  valley  of  the  U'^olgan  River, 
shale  occurs  in  saucer-shaped  deposits,  varying  m  thickness 
a  few  inches  to  6  feet     It  ia  a  species  of  caimel-coal,  similj 
the  Boghead  mineral  of  Scotland^  but  yielding  a  much  larger 
centago  of  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  the  Scotch  mineral 
richest  quality  yields  upwards  of  150  gaUons  of  crude  oil  per  1 
or  18,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  with  an  illnminating  power  of  thir 
eight  or  forty -eight  sperm  candles.     The  specific  gravity  is  IH 
amount  of  sulphur  0'49  per  cent,  and  yield  of  tar  40  gallons 
ton.     It  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing  with  ordinary  coal  i 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Bnt 
America,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  neighbor 
colonies,  for  gas  pur^xises.     On  analysis  the  following  result  ^ 
obtained  from  average  specimens  ; — 

Volatile  Hydro-carbons,  including  maisture. 82'JH)  per  cent.! 

Fixed  Carbon ,„ 6*50 

Aih.... 1100 

Though  analyses  of  this  mineral  have  proved  that  payable  f 
occur  in  many  places,  only  two  companies  have  as  yet  systeii 
cally  worked  kerosene  shale  in  the  Colony — the  New  South  Wo 
Shale  and  Oil  Company,  at  Hartley,  and  the  Australian  Oil 
IVIinoral  Company,  at  Joadja  Creek.     These  companies  not 
raise  shalo  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from  it  petroleum  i 
and  other  products.     The  quantity  and  value  of  kerosene 
raised  since  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1865  amounts  to  556,€ 
tons,  of  the   value  of   £1,234,449,  as   shown   in   the   follow 
table. 


KEROSENE  SHALE  EXPORTED,                                             ^^  1 

Kajnosene  Sbale  ndsed  in  New  Soutli  Walea*                                   ^J 

I 

Total 

Year. 

Qu&utity. 

price  per  tots. 

ToUl                            ^H 

Taos. 

£    *.    d. 

£ 

Touft* 

£     8.      d. 

1 

570 

4    2    5-47 

2,350 

1878 

24.371 

2    6  11  40 

^M 

%7n 

2  18  1014 

8,150 

1879 

32,519 

2    1     l-flO 

^H 

4Jin9 

3  14    9  21  '  15,249 

1 

ISSO 

19.201 

2    6    7-03         44,725                  ^f 

tMBS 

'J  17    711 

4S,816 

ISSl 

27.894 

1    9    2*59 

40,748                   ^H 

7^0 

2  10    0 

18,750 

1882 

48,065 

1  15    0 

^M 

rM^ 

3    4    318 

27,570 

1883 

49,250 

1  16  10*77 

90,861                   ^H 

Hrm) 

2    6    3-91 

34.050 

188* 

31,618 

2    5    7-86 

^M 

fii,O40 

2  n  111)1 

28,700 

1885 

27,4fi2 

2    8  11-62 

67,239                   ^H 

|n.wo 

2  16    6-60 

50,475 

1886 

43,563 

2    5  1070 

99,976                           ' 

'12,100 

2    B    148 

27,300 

1887 

40,010 

2    3  10-43 

87,761 

li.W 

2  10    0-3 

15.500 

1888 

34,860 

2    2    2-66 

73,612 

15,996 

3    0    0 

2    9    0-81 

47,9!M 
4C,524 

1889 
Total 

40,561 

I  IS    3*56 

77.667 

656,682 

2    4    4-20 

1,234.449 

^B^red  with  the  years  1882  and  1883,  the  production  of  the  Vcariy  output 
^^n  1884  and  1885  exhibits  a  conddei^ble  decrease,  seme-  p«krM.                1 

^Bmpensated  for  by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  the  shale. 

I^v  ISi^G^  however,  shows  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  pro* 

jfcan  of  this  mineral,  tbougli  a  tendency  to  decrejise  is  again 

^Ble  in  1888.     The  cause  of  the  irregularity  in  the  quantity 

^H  imned  will  probably  be  found  in  the  uncertainty  of  the 

^B  for  export,  although  the  quantity  I'equired  for  local  con- 

iilion  has  also  greatly  varied.    During  the  seven  years,  1883-9, 

1^^  export  waa  132,138  tons,  while  the  amount  for  homo 

Hjl^  was  135,195  tons, 
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tsmb«r  ol 
nouds  found. 


DUtributioa  of 


DIAMONDS  AND  OEM-STONES, 
The  existeuce  of  diamonds  and  otber  gem-stones  in  the  territ 
of  NeM^  South  Wales  has  been  known  for  nmny  years,  but 
atteujpt  had  been  made  to  work  the  deposits  until  the  year  181 
when  a  company  was  formed  to  develop  the  mines,  near  the  U>4 
of  Bingei-sL     la  the  course  of  the  following  year,  several  dej 
of  dianmntiferoua  wash   were   discovered  in  the   country  rau 
Inverellf  in  the  New  England  district. 

The  number  of  diamonds  found  in  the  Colony  to  the  end 
1887  is  estimated  at  75,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5|  Garativ| 
16*2  grains.     The  diamonds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  j 
in  the  more  recent  drifts  derived  from  them.     The  deposits 
extemiive,  and  have  not  yet  been  thorotighly  proaj>ected. 
New  South  Wales  diamonds  are  harder  and  much  whiter  than 
South  African  diamonds,  and  are  classilied  on  a  par  with  the 
Brazilian  gems.     During  the  year  1889  the  Malacca  €k>mp 
near   Tingha,   found  diamonds   weighing   2,195|   carats,   valu^ 
at  XS78  as.       Diamomls    and   gem -stones  have    been   found 
other  parts    of    the   Colony   besides  the  New  England   Distrio 
and  tlie  late  Dr.  Bohuie,  a  geologist  of  some  merit,  who  for  ma 
years    resided    at    Wellington,    obtained    from    the  surroundin 
country  specimens  of  the  whole  aeries  of  gem-stones  known 
commerce. 


MICA. 

Mica  ia  known  to  exist  in  many  partes  of  New  South  Wal«i 
but  has  never  yet  been  worked,  although  there  is  a  considerah 
demand  for  the  article,  especially  if  in  blocks  of  fairly  large  i 
that  could  easily  be  split  into  thin  plates.  It  is  to  he  met  wili 
in  the  numerous  granitic  areas  that  occur  in  various  parts  of 
Colony,  c-^pecially  in  the  coarsely -crystal  line  granitic  formation 
in  the  Silverton  District,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Barrier  Ranges, 
in  known  to  occur  in  the  Liverpool  Range,  and  in  New  EnghiniJ 


BUILDING  STOKES. 


Ill 


iARBLM,  BUILDING  STONES,  FIRECLAYS,  AND  SLATES. 

\  The  Colony  possesses  a  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various  Marble 
of  stone,  and  other  materials,  £or  the  buildiog  and  adornment  ""***^"** 
Us  cities.     Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  niasaes  near 
MlBtrnwaog,    Batbui-sty    Marukn^    Tamworth,    and    Kempsey, 
which  are  all  within  convenient  distance  of  the  great 
,  of  communication,  and  it  is  obtainable  in  all  its  different 
Marble   quarries    have    been    opened    at    Cow    Flat, 
slaiif  Wall  era  wang.  Orange,  atid  Tam  worth,  hut  only  those 
Oow  FUt  aud  Marulan  are  being  worked.     Granite  is  found  opwilte. 
*  Gonlbum,  Moruya>  and  Trial  Bay,  as  well  as  at  many  other 
,  throtsghont  the  Colony,     Most  of  the  granite  hitherto  used 
I  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Moruya,  a  port  about  180  mOes 
of  Sydney, 
be  Hawkeebury  formation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  is  Buiidirtfr  stone, 

provides  the  city  with  an  inexhanstihle  supply  of  sandstone, 

ihe  highest  quality  for  building  purposes.      This  matenal  is 

t>1y  adapted   for  architectural  effect,  being  of   a  pleasant 

r,  fine  grain,  and  very  easily  worked.     The  beauty  of  Sydney 

architecture  is  due  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  free 

\  of  this  excellent  sandstone. 

Hie  coal  measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  iire-clays,  and  nrc-^iftyt. 
crery  part  of   the  Colony  excelleot  clays,  well  adapted  for 
-making  pinposes,  are  extensively  worked.     Slates  are  found 
I  several  districts,  but  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai,  and 
Itie  aurrounding  district,  as  well  as  near  Bathnrst  and  GouK 
btttn.     It  win  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Colony  has  no  need  to 
llitrport  building  material  of   any  description,    as   it  poBsesses  a  Buii^nnar 
ttpply  amply  su:fiicient  to  provide  for  its  own  wanta  and  those  "**'^*^*»- 
\  lis  neighbours. 


Its 


PART  vn. 


Flora. 


T 


HE  surface  of  New  South  Wales preaents  a  vegetation  ch 
toriacd  by  little  v&iiation  in  form  and  colour     The 
foHago  and  varieties  of  tints  with  which  the  old  world  is  fain 
art*  iilik**  wauling  in  Austi'alia,   where  the  dull  evergreen  l< 
iUt<*r  littlo  with  the  changes  of  the  seasoiiB.     What  the  flora  c 
can II try  lacks  in  picturesqucness  it,  however,  makes  up  in  m 
neiH,     TIjo    taak   of    collecting,   describing,   and  classifying 
AuHtraliJUi  ilora  liau  lioen  undertaken  bj  several  eminent  scienl 
amongwt  whom  aw  Bent  ham,  Miieller,  and  Hooker.     The  "  I 
AuBti'ttlinnsis"   of    the    first-named   botanists.    Hookers   "  I 
of    TasmfLuia,"    the    **  Censiis   of    Australian   Plants,"   and 
*'  Eucjilyptogniphia"  of  Baron  von  Mueller,  are  works  of  stani 
valua     In  (Inalii^g,  however,  with  the  description  of  the  vni 
upccirnenH  of  plant  lif*>  found  in  Australia  there  remained  thei 
of  doncrihing  those  species  whose  properties  rendered  them  c&{l 
of  application  to  industrial  life.     To  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  of' 
Sydney  Technological   MuHeum,   the  Colony   is  indebted  foiE 
excellent  classification  of  those  varieties  which  properly  beloii{ 
AustraHan  economic  botany.     The  numlier  of  specimens  so 
ileacril>ed  in  each  class  will  be  found  below,  and  it  will  probi 
appear  to  many  as  a  revelation  that  tlie  countiy  should 
resources  so  varied  and  elements  of  wealth  so  promising, 
the  same  time  so  singularly  neglected. 


PLANTS   OF    ECONOMIC    VALUE. 


Classiiica.tion  of  Australian  plants  of  economic  vakie  i — 


Oluiffiailkiii  of  FlflJitA. 


Namber  of 
vnfiotief. 


[l.  Himuui  food  a.n«l  food  acljisncbi 

Forage  plants— 

a,  GiUJises..  ... 

b,  EiLcluffive  of  grasses,  and  iodudxog  ploots  injurioiiB  to 

stock 

X  Unigs 

\.  ^toms,  nsaiiiB,  aad  kiooi — 

rt»  Gums    ...*. ..,  „,... 

k  Reams 

c,  Kinos  . ....* 

k  »)ils— 

fi.   Volatile  or  ♦:^'<enti:il , 

b.  Kxprea&ed  or  tixed , 

1    1^ '-^■•nies ,.„ „, 


1,613 


t  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  thi.<$  volume  to  deal  at 
''^ftK  witli  a  Bubject  so  comprelienfiive  as  economic  botany  ;  it 
^}.  bowever,  be  pointed  out  that  beyond  some  of  the  timber 
^^  and  a  very  limited  utnuber  of  oils  and  tanB,  few  of  the 
'"etoerces  of  the  Colony  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  list  have  received 
^J  practical  application. 

i'Wcts  extend    over  almost  the    whole    area    of  the  Colony,  f^^ 

'    poiiions    of    the     Mt>naroj     tlie    Lachlan,    ami    the 

i'idgi-^e  districts,   where   extensive    treeless  plains  uccur, 

.  itb  salt-buah,  scrub^  or  varieties  of  natural  grasses.     The 

L^JUitn  covered  by  ttrober  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — 

^,  hniftb,  and  scrub  forests.     Open  forests  cover  the  greatest 

I  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Colony,  and  are  found  in  every  for- 

J  Jftitioji.     The  varieties  of  trees  met  witli  are  chiefly  species  of  the 

rJuodyptus  tribe,  and  Melaleuca,  Callistemon,  and  other  genera  of 

I  the  order  ^Ivrtacew, 


The  prevalence  of  the  Cfucalypti,  and  the  Urge  extent  cove 
by  the  forests,  give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  aspect 
the  park -like  appearance  of  the  open  forests  and  the  beauty  o£ 
many  flowerin^^  shrubs  win  admiration,  in  spite  of  the  samenenl 
the  trees  ;  while  even  the  dull,  greyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of 
gumtrees,  when  relieved  by  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  wattle,  ' 
graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful  and   shapely   kurrajong,  is 
^-ithout   its  attraotiveneBS.     The   trees    are    for   the   most 
straight  and    cylindrical    in    the    trunk,  and   when    full    grof 
their  first  branch  is  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  grouB 
The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  lie  at  no  great  distance  from  the  i 
face  soil,  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditio 
ol  the  country.      The   finest  specimens  of  most  of    the   ttmt 
irecii,  those  yielding  the  moat  valuable  timber,  are  found  on  rid 
and  hill  sides,  in  places  frequently  too  rough  and  stony  for  cnltiv 
tion,     Thiscirciimstanoe  is  in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  Colon 
In  the  coui'se  of  settlement,  when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded  j 
their  trec^s»  and  when  scarcity  will  make  timber  more  appreciate 
than  it  is  at  present,  land  not  adapted  for  agricultural  settlcraed 
will  still  be  available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  trees^ 
would  be  imjK>ssible,  in  the  limit«  of  this  volume,  to  enume 
all  the  trees  which  are  of  commercial  value ;  but  a  list  of  the  ' 
known  varieties  will  not  be  without  intei-est 


On  the  river  flats  immense  specimens  of  flooded  gum  (K  ro#lr 
and  apple-trees  (Angophm'a  subvelutina)  mark  the  course  of  th 
slnpams.  The  flooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  il 
wood  is  most  useful  for  heavy  work,  and  for  structures  liable 
attack  by  the  white  ant.  The  apple-tree  has  more  spread  than  Ih 
majority  of  indigenous  trees,  its  wood  is  strongs  heavy^  and  durabU 
The  dwiribution  of  the  species  is  very  extensive. 


On  the   ridges  and  mountain  sides  other  varieties  of  trees  pr 

"dominate.     The  box  reaches  180  feet  in  height,  with  a  thickness  < 

t  t99i^  and  the  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  firewood,  for  which  purpo 


no  Bnperior.     Tlie  bastard  box,  snppoaecl  to  be  a  cross 
the  box  and  grey  gum,  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
The  quality  of  the  timber  varies  greatly,  according  to 
!  pfaioe  of  gro'wth ;  some  varieties  are  surpassed  amongst  hard 
i  hj  nothing  except  ironbark« 

limbarkfE,  leucoxyhn  and  E.  panicidata)  is  a  tree  of  moderate  ironbw*, 
,  ttflaally  when  full  grown  from  GO  to  80  feet  in  height,  tliongh 
}  white  ironbark  attains  a  height  of  lijQ  feet  The  ttiuber  is 
WfJ^  and  renowned  for  its  great  strength,  fine  specimens  bearing 
\  teofiile  stnain  nearly  ti^4ce  as  great  as  the  best  oak.  The  timber. 
moBt  extensively  for  wharves  and  bridges,  as  also  for  house- 
Ironbark  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  frequently  grows 
» perfection  on  the  poorest  soil  The  ii'onbark  and  box  are  slow 
ireea^  as  compared  with  many  other  varieties  of  euca- 
,  toeh  as  the  blue  gum,  which  latter  attains  a  great  height 
I  a  fcfj  few  years. 

blue  gum  (E,  globulus )f  one  of  the  finest  of  the  eucalyptus  i^^*=  sf""'* 

is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  southern  table-land, 
.  the  blue  gum  (E.  goniocahjx)^  also  called  flooded  gum,  grows 

■vely  in  the  coastal  districts.  It  attains  a  moderate  height 
la  rather  thicker  in  the  trunk  than  most  varieties  of  gum 

Kocnetimc^  reaching  7  fc^t  in  diameter.  Tiie  timber  is 
ij  in  demand,   owing  to  its  comparative   lightness,  and  is 

worked^  being  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  hardwood  is 


Re  spotted  gum  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  and  in  some  sjioitcd  iniirL 

lions  of  the  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is  poor.     This  is 

I  of  the  bandftomesl  uf  the  forest  trees,  and  attains  a  height  of 

led     The  quality  of  the  wood  varies  greatly,  according  to 

habitat  and  the  character  of  the  soil ;  when  good,  it  is  con- 

[  apeeially  adapted  for  ship-build ing. 
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ILOKA, 


istrlnuxbark. 


.  Blood'WDOiL 


Qny  irum. 


Tttltow-wood. 


Sti'ingybark,  so  called   from   its  peculiar  fibrous  bark,  groi 
chiefly  on  the  northern  table-lands.     It  is  a  large  tree,  and  ; 
wood  is  of  great  and  general  utility.     Tlie  bark  is  ext^^naivelj 
used  for  roofitig,  and  foraiB  a  very  useful  papcr-raaking  materia 

The  messmate  (£.  ohliqtm),  also  called  stringy  bark,  is  one  of  I 
the  largest  of  Austi-aliaa  trees,  being  frf*t|uently  met  with  more] 
than  250  feet  in  height  It  grows  in  the  Routh-eastera  portloill 
of  thn  Colon}',  The  bark  is  used  for  roofing,  being  similar  tul 
character  to  that  of  the  tree  just  described  ;  it  would  also  fonii| 
an  excellent  paper-making  material 

The  blood- wood  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the  coastal  district*! 
of  the  Colony,  The  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  fencing  purpose%j 
and  for  railway  sleepers* 

The  grey  gum  (E.  tereticomu)  gi-ows  to  a  height  of  1 50  feet,  audi 
is  extensively  distributed  oi^er  the  whole  of  the  coastal  districts,] 
It  yields  excellent  timber,  hardly  inferior  to  ironbark.  There  art] 
several  varieties  of  this  tree,  some  of  which  produce  wood  of  J 
remarkable  beauty,  and  of  great  durability. 

The  tallow'Wood  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing  extensively  in  i 
forests  nortli  of  Sydney.  Its  wood  is  more  easily  wrought  thanl 
most  of  the  hardwoods,  and  has  great  strength  and  durability,  being  i 
employed  largely  for  floors,  and  other  building  purposes,  and  for  J 
the  decking  of  ships* 


I  Slouni«1ii  AftU. 


The  mountain  ash,  or  white- top,  is  found  both  on  the  table-lands  | 
and  in  the  coast  districts.     Its  timber  is  in  demand  for  coopers^ 
work,  and  for  rough  carpentry.     The  tree  grows  to  about  150  feet 
in  height. 


Turi*otdUn;  tree,  *]^0  turpentine  tree  (Si/fiearpia  lauri/olia)  is  found  mainly  in 
the  district  lying  between  the  Shoalhaven  and  the  Macleay.  It 
grows  to  magnificent  proportions,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of 


I  feel»  with  a  diameter  of  6  feet.  The  timber  is  largely  used 
^liQiiig,  and  other  work  in  sea-water,  as  it  resists  tlie  attack  o£ 
I  teredo  better  than  any  other  New  South  Wales  timber. 


BRUSff  FORESTS. 

Tlie  lirufth  forests  cover  a  considerafble  extent  of  country  along  Featunsiof^ 
ttmsL,  The  trees  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  of 
open  forests,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  either  in  the 
cter  of  the  trees  or  the  colour  of  their  foliage.  Tall  graceful 
(rees,  sometimeB  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  beautiful 
\  of  palms,  cabbage-trees,  and  More  ton  Buy  figs  of  enormous 
Ipoporiions,  are  prominent  features  of  the  brush,  though  these  are 
I  jtrkufis  more  ornamental  than  useful.  There  are,  however,  found 
lift  die  brash  forests  timber  trees  of  the  greatest  value. 


c«dAr. 


Hie  red  and  white  cedar  (Cedrela  toona  and  Melia  composita)  Bed  umI  *hn« 
'  once  abundant  in  the  northern  forests,  hut  at  present  most 

f  the  fall  grown  trees  are  met  with  only  on  the  high  ridges.  The 
Ind  cedar  is  a  magnificent  timber  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of 
llW  fieet^  with  a  girth  of  over  30  feet.  Its  timber  is  of  great  value, 
llug  light,  easily  wrought,  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well 
reiipted  for  fomiture  and  cabinet- making.  The  white  cedar  is  a 
lly  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
[S  feeL  Its  timber  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  hut  is  deficient  in 
I  leuile  strength  and  durability,  and  therefore  in  no  great  demand. 


Ilie  silky  oak  grows  to  the  height  of  almost  100  feet,  under 
fivoiaiable  circumstances,  and  yields  a  wooti  highly  prized  for 
ilaTCft* 


Silky  i 


The  tulip-wood  is  a  tall  tree  with  beautifully  marked  timber  of  Tuiip-wood. 
■rtoQS  ahades,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 

The  ash,  or  pigeon  berry-tree,  grows  to  a  great  height,  sometimes  Aih, 
Ifenelilng  1^0  feet^  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.     Its  timber  is  light 
ij  toogb,  and  in  good  demand. 


lit 


tcoha. 


^oloalfti  pifM.  The  colonial  pine  (Araucaria  Cunmmf/iamii)  is  one  of  the  fiji*cf 

trees  of  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  300  feet,  wil 
a  trunk  5  feet  thick.    Its  timber  is  extensively  uaetl^  being  cheap 
than  any  imported  pine  ;  it  is  white  in  colour  and  easily  wroug 

Native  beech  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  proportians,  reaching  II 
feet  in  height.  Its  timber  is  greatly  in  demand,  being  superior  i 
most  native  timber  when  exposed,  as  it  neither  shrinks  nor  wa 
In  colour  the  wood  is  white  or  silvery,  with  a  fine  cloae  grain. 

Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  br 
forests  many  other  trees,  yielding  timber  of  large  size  and  of  j 
vaJue,  but  the  abundance  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  inc 
readily  accessible,  has  hitherto  sntislied  the  local  demand,  and  ih 
resources  of  these  foi^sts  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked. 

Orait  variety  r«f      The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  forests  alters  « 

timber  In  hrxttk    ^  ^ 

forat*.  siderably  according  to  the  latitude.     The  trees  of  the  Arauc 

and  Flindersia  tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of 
find  a  home  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony,  whi] 
many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  south  have  no  representatives  i 
the  northern  forests.  The  soil  of  the  brush  lands  is  wonderful] 
fertile,  consisting  as  it  does  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks,  enric 
V>y  the  accumulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  when  cle 
it  yields  an  abundant  return* 


SCRUB  FORESTS. 
The  scrub  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  soils,  principally  in 
Lachlan  and  Barling  districts.     The  chief  species  represented  i 
the  pine,  the  acacia,  and  the  eucalyptus,  but  although  some  of  i 
trees  are  of  great  beauty,  they  have  little  commercial  value* 
most  uninviting  portion  of  the  Colony  is  covered  with  scrub, 
the  mallee  districts,  clothed  as  they  are  with  stunted  timb 
variety  of  the  eucalyptus — impress  the  traveller  more  unfavoiimb 
than  would  even  a  barren  waste. 


AtrSTRALIAN  HAKDWOODS. 


XHTidiii^  llio  timber  trees  of  New  South  Wales  into  the  n&tnml 

^iviftiocui  of  hardwooda,  soft  woods,  and  pine  woods,  the  Urgc-*it  j>or- 

botii  aa  to  ihe  varieCj  of  trees  and  the  area  covered  by  the 

cotnm   under   the    first^mentloned    clasH.     All    tlio    trefs 

akmtj  rsfierred  to  as  growing  in  the  open  for^st«  are  bardwootls  ; 

md  liMifaBi  diose  descnbed  there  are  many  others,  of  rocogniz(*d 

asDQMfrdal  rml^e,  which  are  extensively  uaed. 


AndraUaa  hardwood  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  great  aim  of  H«ctiwoadit. 

the  hcxma  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the 

vxUrme  totighne-sa  and  durability  of  tlu-ir  wood.      In  a  subsequent 

the  ini-an  strength  of  various  timbers  is  given^  from  which 

I  inQ  b«  seen  that  the  grey  iron  bark  has  a  resistance  to  breaking 

to  17,900  lb.  per  square  inch,  aa  compared  with  a  mean  of 

lO  \\i,  for  Englisih  oak,  and   1 5,500  for  teak-     None  of  the 

timbers  has  so  high  a  resistance  to  breaking  as  ibis  deserip- 

of    lronl>ark,   but   nearly  all  the  varieties  have   a   greati^r 

than  oak.     As  already  pointed  out»  the  quality  of  the 

materially  infiui*nced  by   the  soil   on   which    the  trees 

r»  and  the   resistance  to  breaking  shown  in   the  subsequent 

lie  is  the  average  of  various  samples,  the  range  in  some  woods 

Eig   cHjGjiidtjnible.     The  absence    of    branches   for  the   greater 

of  the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtaine<l  to  the 

advaDtage ;   and  as  full-grown  trees  of  most  varieties  are 

Pnidiy  lesi  than   100    feet    high,   with    corresponding  girth,  the 

i(ttsntity  of  timber  obtainable  is  very  large. 


Thie  floftwoods  of  the  Colony  are  found  chirfly  in  the  brush  soctwood& 
I  loiartii  ol  the  ooast  district,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of 
the  wurld*     8ome  of  the  least  known  of  the  brush  forest  trees  have  Beanty  or 

bruah  tjiuber. 
*«J  grained  and  marked  most  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of 

fWfaving  the  highest  polish,  while  others  are  fragrantly  perfumed. 

Tlkise  wfxkUare  ada|»tcd  to  the  finest  description  of  cabinet  making, 

Mi  it  ia  Btimnge  that  their  merits  should  have  so  long  escaped 

Mntioft.     Amongst  the  chief  varieties  of  woods  of  this  class  may 
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be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately  disappearingj 
beautiful  wood  of  wbicli,  somewhat  resembling  uialiogany,  is 
ably  adapted  for  the  finer  kinds  oi  cabinet-makers'  work. 
the  cedar  trees  grow  to  iinmense  size,  as  much  as  'J, 500  cubic  li 
valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.     In  addl 
to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  ixisewood,  tulipwood,  yellow 
white  maple,  white  beech »  myall,  marble  wood,  mock  orange, 
many  others.     Besides  their  use  for  cnbiiiet-makipg,  many  ofi 
brush  timbej-s  ure  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpel 
w^hile  some,  both  hard  and  soft  woods,  are  admirablj^  adapted^ 
coachbuilders'  and  eooj^ers*  work. 

The  cluef  description  of  pine  growiug  in  New  South  Wales  u 
IHoreton  Bay  white  pine,  found  iti  the  coast  districts,  as  far  sou 
the  Bellinger,     It  is  soft,  light, and  easily  wrought,  and  suitabli 
all  the  interior  wood- work  of  houses,  as  well  as  for  cabinet*mal 
The  red  or  black  pine  is  extensively  distributed  over  the  Lil 
pool  Plains,  and  in  the   Lachlan  and  Darling  River  distn( 
well  as  around  Berrima.      It  is  beautifully  marked  in  the 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance.     Tbei 
numerous  other  varieties  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  in  their 
features  the  trees  already  described. 

Colonial  deal  is  an  excellent  tiniVter,  and  is  obtained  in  very  li 
scantling,  the  tree  frequently  reaching  120  feet  in  height.     It 
soft,  close-grained,  easily  wrought,  and  remarkably  free  from 
Its  use,  therefore,  is  extensive  for  cabinet-makers*  work  and 
fittings. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  resources  of  the  Colony  as  a  ' 
growing  country,  the  importation  of  wood  is  very  consideraJile. 
In    1889  the  quantity  amounted  to  13,431,000  feet  of  dr 
timber,  vahied  at  £110,900,  and  53,323,700  feet  of  undr 
valued  at  £297,400;  besides  which  there  were  sundries  to  the  ' 
of  £8,348,  the  total  value  of  timber  imported  being  £416,70 

The  importation  of  timber  is  chiefly  frnni  the  United  St 
New  Zealand,  Great  Britain,  British  Columbia,  and  Scamlina'J 


TIMBER  TRADE. 
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the  western   sea-board  of  tbe  United  States  the  Colony 

aves  ite  largest  supply,  the  importationa  during  1889  amount- 

[log  to  1,898,067  feet  of  dressed,  and  16,636,204  feet  of  undressed, 

or  rough  timber,  a  quantity  eqwal  to  over  30  per  cent,  of  the 

*  »bolc;     This  timber  is  chiefly  what  is  kno^vn  as  Oregon  pin& 

^eit  to  the  United  States  comes  Kew  Zealand,  from  which  the 

Colony  received  1,095,589  feet  of  dressed,  and  15,443,724  feet  of 

UMtresKd,  timber — mostly  kauri  pine-    From  Norway  the  Colony 

woBii-ed  2,510,289  feet  of  undressed,  and  935,765  feet  of  dressed 

The  export  of  colonial   hardwood   is   relatively  small  as  com-  Exportftttoj^ 
•  "^  timber,     ^ 

ptttd  with  the  timber  imported.  During  the  year  1889,  206,469 
fcet  of  dressed  timber,  valued  at  £1,968,  and  24,306,206  feet 
«f  rough  or  undressed,  valued  at  £100,004,  also  sundries  to  the 
viloeof  £742,  or  a  total  value  of  £102,714,  were  exported. 

Burin g  the  eeven  years  which  closed  with  1889,  the  exports  of  Expotrti. 
ifev  South  Wales  timber  were : — 


Te»r, 

Dieaed  Timber. 

Uhdroiiml  Ttniber. 

Feet  of  1  in,  tliick. 

Feet  of  1  in.  thick. 

188!.' 

132.894 

5,771,868 

ia$*i 

218,517 

8,611,237 

18M 

320,093 

14,239,211 

1885 

203,930 

9,777  J97 

1S8G 

1X^973 

13,255,804 

1887 

179,572 

15,541.220 

1888 

255,889 

32,519,134 

1889 

200,469 

24.306,206 

I  Ji  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity   exported  varied  greatly ; 
18  entirely  due  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  taken  by 
ta.     In  the  years  1884-9  large  public  works  were  being 
3ited  in  that  colony,  re<|uiring  considerable  quantities  of  hard- 


Intercolonial 
ezpoTtAtlon, 


No  mcAtjrtty  to 
import  tLtnber. 
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wocwl»  which  WAS  more  readily  procurable  from  New  South  WaliflL  i  1 
Out  of  a  total  export  of  14,259,211  feet  of  uudi^med  timber  mdj 

1884,  Yictoria  took   11,170,536;    in  the  following  year  out  of     j 
9,777,797   feet  6,696,653  fei-t  went  to   Victoria;  during  188^,   ^i 
10,553,955  feet  were  taken  by  that  colony,  out  of  a  total  expofi  ^ 
of   13,255,804   feet.      In    1887   Yictoria  took   11,165,833    fcefc^  , 
the  total   export   being   15,541,220;    in  1888,    26,465,056   feOl 
out  of  a  total  of  32,519,134  feet  of  undressed  timber  ex{)orted;  aii4 
in  1889,  out  of  24,306,206  feet  she  took  20,463,678  feet 

As  already  [M:>inted  out,  although  the  Colony  is  endowed  witl|» 
great  wealth  of  timber,  not  oiily  of  hardwood  but  of  softwood  ami 
pine,  the  imports  very  largely  exceed  the  exports.  The  im{K>rt% 
however,  are  chiefly  pine  and  softwood.  The  pine  grown  in  tii9 
Colony  is  in  »ome  resj>ects  inferior  to  both  oregon  and  kauri, 
hence  the  large  importation  of  these  timbers,  but  the  softwooilf 
of  the  country  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  any 
part  of  the  world,  both  for  durability  and  beauty.  Tliey  art 
easily  wrought  and  well  adapted  for  the  finer  kind  of  carpentry 
and  cabinet-work,  and  it  is  only  be<»use  they  are  so  little  known 
that  the  softwoods  of  the  'brush  forests  have  not  been  mort 
extensively  used. 

The  specific  gravity  and  re^iistance  to  breaking  of  various  New 
Routh  Wales  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best  known  Etiropean  and 
other  varieti«*8,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  With  regard  to 
the  New  South  Wales  tiniHnrs  it  shoulvl  be  mentioned  that  the 
tests  were  made  with  picked  specimens,  so  that  the  resulta  art 
perhaps  considerably  higher  than  would  be  obtained  in  actual 
practice.  Tlie  TiH>dulusof  nij>ture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  wlach 
IB  required  to  break  a  bar  1  in.  square,  supported  at  two  points  1 
foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  between  the  points  of  support, 
or 

when  W  —  load  applied  at  midtUe  of  beam  between  supports ;  b  = 
breadth  </=  depth  I  =  length  of  beam,  and  s  =  co-efficiejit  of  rupture 
or  breaking  stre^ss  per  squai-e  inch. 
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TLOBA, 

FOBISST  CONSBBVATION, 
The  necessity  of  preserving  the  timber  resounds  of  the  Colon 
and  preventing  the  ruthless  tlestruction  of  the  heat  species  of  br 
am!  bard  wood,  hitherto  carried  on  hy  settlers  and  timber-gett 
principally  in  the  Clarence  River  district,  and  in  the  eucaly| 
forests  on  the  Murray,  decided  the  Governnjent^  in  1871,  to  < 
lish  a  certain  numl>erof  forest  reserves  throughout  the  countrytj 
-which  jiermisaion  to  cut  timber  should  be  gmn ted  upon  payrne 
of  a  iixed  fee.    It  soon  becaiiie  apparent  that  stringent  regiilatia 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  operationB  of  the  liceo4 
tiu)ber-getter8,  but  it  \va,s  not  until  Septeniher,  1878,  that  ati 
regulations  were  issued.     These  appeared  not  a  day  too  soon,  I 
the  best  8|)ecieB  of  cedar,  which  abounded  in  tlie  Clarence  Kill 
districts,  had  been  exploited  to  such  a  wasteful  extent  that 
supjdy  of  this  magnificent  timber  threatened  to  give  out.    Cuiti 
down  indiscriminately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  the  lo 
lands  of  their  best  timber,  the  cedar-cutters,  after  disposing  of  i 
that  couM  be  cheaply  transported,  or  easily  boated  down  the  riv^ 
in  time  of  tlooil,  lyft  a  considerable  surplus  of  felled  timber  on  1 
gi'ound  to  lie  and  rot.     They  then  travelled  further  north,  to  can 
on  the  same  depredations  along  the  rivers  of  the  neighbour 
Colony  of  Queensland.     The  same  system  had   been  pursued 
the   gum    forestj*  of   the    Murray.      Considcmhlc   quantities 
excellent  timber  were  destroyed  in  the  forest  re^^erves  of  that  i^art" 
of  the  Colony,  to  the  detriment  of  the  district,  which  was  deprived 
of  its  natural  wealth,  and  to  the  injury  of  tlie  Colony  at  large, 
which  suffered  the  loss  of  nuich  of  its  best  timber  without  receiv* 
ing  an  equivalent  in  revenue. 

In  1875  the  office  of  Forest  Ranger  was  first  created,  and  tU 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch  attach^ 
to  the  Department  of   Mines,  which  was  established  in  lilar 
1882.     During  the  year  1889,  however,  the  Forest  Conservation 
Branch   was   placed   under   the   administration  of   the  Colonjl 
Secretarj\       In  the  year  1882  the  Colony  was  subdivided  it 


TIMBER  RESERTES, 


Forest! 


from 


tutmber  of  districts.  These  are  frequently  inspected  bj  forest 
ui^eiv^  whose  duty  b  to  report  on  the  existing  state  of  pro- 
Umed  reserves,  control  the  operations  of  licensed  timber-getters, 
rtoeive  rovaltie^  on  the  varioua  kinds  of  timber,  upon  which 
tach  dues  may  lie  levied,  and  report  upon  applications  to  ringbark 
twe«  on  Crown  Ismcb,  whether  comprised  in  State  forests,  reserves, 
W  otherwise.  The  forest  rangers  and  assistants  employed  by  the 
department  have  the  supervision  of  twenty -one  State  forests  with  an 
of  97,724  acres.  The  timber  reserves  tliroughout  the  Colony 
iber  S97,  and  cover  an  area  of  5,545,665  acres,  so  that  tlie 
bttlarea  of  land  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  timber  in  New 
haith  Wales  amount*  to  5,553,389  acres.  In  April,  181)0,  Mr. 
^  E  Brown,  of  South  Australia,  w^os  appointed  Director-General 
'if  Foreats  uf  New  Stjut  h  Wale^. 
Oil  tJift  reserves  subject  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  tiiuber  cut  TUnbcr  obuia«d 
1^9  amounted  to  16,225,207  superficial  feet,  besides  1,972  trees 
and  other  purposes.  In  1888  the  quantity  of  timber  cut 
1  19,G79,0G9  S'tperficial  feet,  in  addition  to  which  there 
SS  trees  felted. 

Tfce  revenue  derived  from  the  issue  of  timber  licenses,  from 

;  permits,  and  other  dues,  amounted  in  1889  to  .£16,521, 

revenue  received  from  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Crown 

the  coming  into  force  of  the  regulations  proclaimed  on  the 

til  of  September,  1878,  in  each  of  the  following  years  was^ — 

£ 

IS79    7>310 

1880    ....,.......*. ,..      8,328 

IHSI     .  ..„.,„,„...^  . ....„„.., lOA-fS 

1883 .......^ , 16,301 

18*a         ,.,,..*..,..„.. 17,66.5 

1855 „, i3J44 

1856 13,934 

1887 13.629 

IS8& 19,019 

1889 16»521 

for  11  years  of  -£148,234,  which,  before  the  introduc- 

the  present  system,  would  have  been  a  loss  to  the  country, 


ReveoQi 
timber  I 


Mto 


lafi 


TLOHA. 


Olrth  of  timber 


without  taking  into  consideration  tlie  much  grea^  looi  caused 
liy    the    indiscrimuiatfl     falling    carried    on    in    former    yeaa* 
Under    the   present  regulations  cait?  is  taken  to  preserve  froni 
destruction  all  tiraber  below  a  certain  girth,  measured  at  a  height 
of  5  feet  from  the  ground,  aceordiui^  to  a  careful  classificfition  of 
the  %'arious  timbers  at  present  in  demand.     Trees  not  named  i& 
this  list  may  be  cut  at  the  minimum  girth  that  may  l>e  endoncii 
on  the  license,  or  as  specified  in  writing  by  the  forest  ranger  in 
charge  of  the  reserve. 

The  prescribed  girth  is  set  forth  liereunder  i 


Hardwood*. 


Tlnjbet. 


Blackbtitt,. ,.  7 

Tallow-wood    ,,. 7 

Reii  glim  or  flooded  gum  »  6 

*Tray  ^utti 6 

Wuoltylnttt  .,. ,.,..„  6 

Bnish  or  white  box    ............  6 

Turpentine   , 6 

Blue  gum ,., , ,,.*,...  6 

Spotted  glim    ..,,». ,...,.,.  6 

Mettsniftte... , , G 


Qlrth. 

ftw  in. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

e 

6 

0 
0 
0 


Tirabor  fv  i 

Blocnl-wood ,„,.„»,.  I» 

MoutitatD  ash .., ft 

Mahogany  (foreat) ,  6 

*lronlmrk     (reti,     gray,     and 

broad -leaved)     ,.,  ....,*.,.„  6 

PepjMjrniftit  or  red-wood  ,.,...  5 

Swamp  mail r>gany 5 

•tStriiig^yliark <»..,.,,.  fij 

Blftckwoo*!    ..* „,  4j 

Yellow  and  white  box  4( 


sniifiery 
I  mod  ciilUviLtion 


Red  cedar ,.... 

Tlonp  or  Moretou  Bay  pine  .,.  7 

White  beech  (GmeUna) 7 

Silky  oak  ,.,, ,..., 6 

Rosewood... ,♦.„„ 6 


Sqftwoodt,  dbc. 
0 


Black,    red,    or    white    pine 

(Frencla) ....  S 

Swamp  oak ,  9  I 

Fureatoak  ,..,. ^  $\ 


'  West  of  Great  DW(dii«  Range,  4  feeL 

The  operations  of  the  Forest  Conservation  Brancli  are  not 
limited  to  the  preservation  of  native  trees.     It  is  also  chargeJ 
the  creation  of  a  State  naraery,  the  site  for  which  was  selectod 
Wyong,  in  the  beautiful  district  of  Biiabane  Water^  where  th« 
acciiniatization  of  valuable  foreign  timber  trees,  and  the  conscrvA> 
tion  of  such  of  the  be«st  indi^nous  «pecies  as  might  be  otherwL 
likely  to  diaai>pear,  are  attended  to.     Some  50,000  trees  are 
ready  for  planting   out,    and  about    150,000    will    be   aval 
for   the    winter    and    spring   of    189L      During    1889,    1,1 
trees   were  planted  on  Hogan'8  Bu^h  Plantation,  but  none 


Omrmy  Dorrigo,  or  Mad  ear  River  reserves.     The  formation 
plimtaiioiis  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  along  rail- 
also  furms  part  of  a  programme   which    is  yearly 
fttng  enlarged.     In  the  forest  reserves  of  Oram  and  Dorngo,  PlonUtiont in 
Qkm  nortH-eastem  dbtrict  of  the  Colony,  cedar  planting  has 
eti  carried    on   for    some    years,    under   departmental    siiper- 
00,  and  up  to  the  end  of  1888,  24,978  trees  and  rootcuttings 
cedar    trees,  and    s^jlf-sowing    seedlinga,    had    been   counted 
the  latter  nsaerva     Plantations   of    the    American    Catalfta 
:  were  also  made  on  the  Railway  Rei^rve  at  Coo  tarn  undra, 
ttttre  there    are    about    2,713  catalpa,  bktck  walnut,  and   other 
planted  on  the   fJJ  acres   clearetl,  and    wattle   [>lantations 
^H  been  formed  along  the  soqthern  railway  line  from  Minto  to 
.     The  total  number  of  cedar  trees  planted  to  the  end  of 
about  30^000,  in  addition  to  which  a  great  many  plants 
I  heen  nised  from  seed. 

r  Fore«t  Conservation  Branch  Ims  collected  a  large  number 

[ririetics  of  indigenous  timber  trees,  w*hich  were  placed  on  view 

thf*  London  Colonial  and  Indian   Exhibition  ;  and  a  second 

tioo  consisting  of  several  hundred   specimens   of   diilbrent 

of  colonial    timber   is   now   exhibited   in    the   Geological 

som  attached  to  the  Department  of  Klines. 


tUtibcr  reacfvett. 


vea  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  divided  into  two  st»t«  forwta  ind 

i-   - 

rifc,  State   Forests  and  Timber  Reserves,  and  the  latter 
i  sul>di%'ided  into  three  sub-chisses,  A,  B,  and  C,  according  to 
ini  porta  nee,  and  the  particular  quality  and  value  of  the 
vtiich  they  contain* 


and  j^rmltd 


are  issued  to  cut  timber  on  reserves  in  class  A  at  a  Timber  lioenwt 
r  of  X(>  per  annum,  or  10s.  per  month,  and  without  royalty; 
erves  in  class  B  the  fee  demandetl  amounts  to  X9,  or  los. 
[month;  on  resei-ves  in  class  C  general  permits  to  cut  timber 
MT^mills  are  issued  at  a  rate  of  £6  per  annum,  to  which  is 
[ie  payment  of  a  royalty,  which  difl'tsra  according  to  the 


laS 


FLORA. 


TlnttMr-cuttinc 
•n  Crown  imm 


Permits  to  cut 
and  strip  tmtk. 


FetiAlUc«, 


value  of  the  timber  felled^  and  is  based  on  the  following  classi- 
fication : — 

.Saw-miU  timber  placed  m  the  Ist  class,  Ir.  6d.  per  100  superficial  feet.^ 
„  „  2na    ,,     la.  ,, 

„  M  3rd     ,.     Od, 

t«  M  4th     „     6d.  „ 

,,  „  Sth     ,,    3d.  „ 

Licenses  are  also  issued  to  cut  and  i*emove  timber  on  ordinart 
Crown  lands — excepting  State  forests,  timber  reserves,  reserves- 
for  public  recreation^  or  sites  for  towna  and  villages,  or  per- 
nianently  dedicated  for  any  public  purpose ;  also  lands  witbia  U 
chain  of  any  navigable  river,  or  held  under  conditional 
measured  for  sale,  within  an  enclosure  of  less  than  200  acre^l 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  head  station.  The  fee  in  this  case  is  lat 
at  £3  per  amium,  or  15a  per  quarter,  or  5s.  for  any 
montb,  and  the  license  enables  the  holder  to  cut  and  remove  j 
kind  of  timber,  except  cedar.  The  license  fee  for  cutting  ' 
and  for  shipping  wattle  bark,  is  fixed  at  £6  per  annum,  atid  : 
cedar-tree  of  less  girth  than  9  feet,  measured  at  5  feet  froin  1 
ground,  may  be  felled  without  special  authority. 

Permits  are  issue<i  for  cutting  mining  props,  and  for  tli 
out  timber,  in  order  to  improve  the  growth  of  the  trees  remaiain^l 
for  cutting  and  removing  f ram  a  reserve  a  specified  number  ami' 
kind  of  trees  ;  and  also  for  stripping  wattle-bark,  or  the  bark  of  I 
other  trees  for  tanning  purposes. 

Infringements  of  the  timber  regulations  are  punishable  by  fin 
not  exceeding  £5  for  the  first  ofience,  £10  for  the  second, 
£20  for  the  third,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  timber 
material   destroyed^   for  which   also   the   offender   may  be  W 
responsible. 


PART  viir. 


Fauna, 

THE  fauna  of  New-  South  Wales  is  clmracterii*ed  by  the 
absence  of  the  forms  of  animal  life  familiar  to  tlie  Old 
World,  and  the  presence  of  genem  and  species  peculiur  to  the 
Australian  Continent. 

MA  MM  ALU. 
The  ordc^r  of  maniTnalia   is    represented    in    this   Colony    by 
Ltl^fl  oldest    animal    known,    the    mai'supinl,    which    is    extinct 
all  other  parts  of   the  world  except   North   America.      The 
id«   include    several    kinds   of  kangaroos  and  wallabies, 
r  scteristics   of  whicli  are    too  well  known  to  need  mort^ 
mg  reference.     Tbo  progress  of  Hettleinent  has  driven 
tatmals  from   the    more    densely  populated  parts    of    the 
but    in    the    country  districts  they  are    still  numerous 
to  cause  ver}'  considerable  damage  to  the  natural  gmsses. 
ioriotis  has  been   the  injury  thus   wrouglit,  that  the  ^tate 
nm  holders  pay  a  i>iuaU  sum  per  head  for  the  destruction 
ihmo  animals.     The  number  of  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  as  Ntimi»cr 

by    Inspectors    of  btoc;k,   existing  m    the  Colony    m 
B9,  waa  al)out  4|102,000,  and  no  fewer  than  495^670  kaugarooB 
7.*^0    wallabies,  a  total    of    1,138,455    animab,    were 
i  during  the   year   1889. 

[TIw  genus  Pammelidie  is  represented  by  the  wombat,  and 
^eml  kinds  of  rats  and  mbbit-rats,  whiclL  latter  burrow  under. 
>and  like  their  European  prototype.  They  abound  particularly 
[  the  western  districts. 

iThc  Phalangystae,  which  embrace  several  varieties  of  opossums,  Pbaiftint>ii«' 
fouud  in  all  parts  of  New  South  Wales.     Some  of  the  speei- 
1 


m 


mens  of  this  family  are  very  handsome^  and  tkeir  tbick  soft  furs 
afford  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 

The  din«0|  ornative  dog  (Canis  Dingo\  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  Australian  muiniaiid.  It  will  inbroed  with  the  domestic  dog^ 
and  crosses  are  common  throughout  the  settlements.  The  dingo 
does  not  bark,  and^  according  to  Dn  Geo»  Bennett,  it  is  allied  to 
the  wild  dog  of  India,  and  may  probably  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Malays  some  centuries  ago.  Great  destruction  has  been 
wrought  amongst  the  flocks  of  the  settlers  by  these  animali!*  and 
a  pnce  is  paid  for  every  native  dog  destroyed. 


BT&Uve  C&ti. 


There  are  two  varieticss  of  native  cats  {Dasyjinu  Maculatus  and 
D.  Viverrinns)^  both  very  handsomely  marked.  They  are 
nocturnal  animals,  incapable  of  domestication,  and  pi-ey  ujx^n 
birds  and  small  mammals* 


£chUln». 


The  Echidnie  are  represented  by  several  varieties  of  ^loy 
aut  eaters,  somewhat  reseuibHng  the  English  hedgehog.  The 
favourite  food  of  these  anLuaals  is  the  various  kinds  of  ants,  whicli 
ai'e  found  all  over  the  country.  The  female  Echidna  carriea  ita 
young  in  a  jx^ucli,  whicli  is  only  visible  during  the  breetling  season* 


Flying  foxes,  and  numerous  varieties  of  bats,  are  also  indigenoua 
to  New  South  Wales,  and  make  great  depredations  among  ths 
fruit-trees. 


MXiym.  Of  all  the  animals  found  in  the  Colony  the  most  curious  and 

interesting  is,  perhaps,  the  Ornithorhynchiia  paradoxuMj  or  Duck* 
billed  platypus,  cidled  by  the  aborigines  the  Mallangong  or  Tam- 
breet  This  aniaial  is  a  mammal,  and  has  now  been  authori* 
tatively  shown  to  be  also  oviparous.  The  eggs  brought  forth  are 
membranous,  so  tliat  the  platypus  must  be  classed  amongst  tb© 
Reptilia. 


VAEIEXIES  OF  BIRDS. 


Most  of  the  animals  above  mentioned  appear  to  be  more  destruo 
live  Ukaa  useful,  and  if  we  except  the  trade  in  opossum  and  native- 
eat  hiT%  and  kangaroo  skin»,  the  commercial  value  of  the  indigenous 
mAmtnals  la  very  small.  They* are  being  gradually  displaced,  as 
civili»i.tion  advances,  by  the  more  useful  animals  of  the  Old  World, 
for  mliich  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  seems  especially  adapted, 
tttd  which  now  form  the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  its 
mhabitanta.  The  acclimatisation  of  the  more  useful  European 
fpmet  quickly  folio v:b  the  destruction  of  indigenous  animals,  and  t>o«tr«otk)n  < 
the  wilds  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  which  erstwhile  were 
tiie  abode  of  the  kangaroo  and  dingo,  are  now  the  home  of  vajit 

Ctoologiioal  research  has  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  numerous  Eztinoi  ipecia^ 
extinct  speciea  of  gigantic  mammalia.  The  largest  of  these  pro- 
!iistonc  animals  was  the  Dijjrotodon^  a  marsupial  quadruped,  which, 
,  iccording  to  Professor  Owen,  was  as  large  as  the  rhinoceros  or 
i  hlppopotamaa.  Fossil  remains  of  another  large  marsupial,  the 
Sti^oiheriunty  somewhat  resembling  a  tapir,  and  of  a  marsupial  lion 
{T^taeoUio)  have  also  been  discovered.  Bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos 
(ITocra/m^  titan)  have  been  frequently  met  with^  as  well  as  those 
cl  a  i^)ecies  of  wombat  larger  than  that  actually  in  existence. 

The  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  two  distinct  genera^  repre> 
MEntative<5  of  which  still  exist  in  Tasmania,  the  ThylucinvSy  or 
pouched  hyena,  and  the  SarcophiliiSj  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Tosmanian  dev  il,  have  also  been  found  in  the  fossilised  state. 

bihds. 

All  the  more  important  families  of  birds  are  represented  in  the  v*tiety  of  tw*. 


of  New  South  Wales,  which  contains  also  a  number  of 
liuDiliMi  peculiar  to  the  Colony,  Few  countries  can  boast  of  a 
Snater  variety  of  beautiful  birds.  The  parrot  family  is  repp©- 
mted  l>y  a  large  number  of  species,  including  the  love  bird,  the 
gpwa  parrot)  and  many  kinds  of  lories,  all  gorgeously  clothed;  and 
ittODgit  the  larger  species,  the  white  and  black  cockatoo,  yellow 
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and  pink-crested,  and  the  grey  pink-crested  gallaha*  The  fami 
of  honey-eaters  ( Meliphaz/idceJ  is  also  represented  by  numerod 
and  very  beau tif ill  varieties* 

Amongst  the  hirger  kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  Colony  are 
Megapodldf^^  whicli  includes  the  brush  turkey.     These  exist 
great  numbers  in  tlie  western  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  their  fle 
is  highly  prized.     In  the  western  districts  are  also  found  the  emi 
the  largest  of  Australian  birds,  and  the  native  companion^  a  larg 
water  bii-d,  somewhat  like  the  crane  in  appearance. 

In  the  more  tliickly-tinibered  parts  of  the  brush  forests,  tli 
horae  of  the  stately  tree-fern,  is  found  the  lyre-bird  (Mennt 
supcrha)  a  species  of  pheasant,  whose  tail  forms  a  most  ^racefl^ 
ornament.  Here  also  abound  the  satin-bird^  species  of 
birds,  and  the  rifle-bird,  all  famed  for  the  beauty  of  tJie 
plumage. 

qutttic  birds.         Amongst  water-hirds  are  several  species  of  cranes,  and  enorroof 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  black  swa 
Tfie  latter  is  essentially  an  Austrahan  bird,  and  may  be  met  witj 
>  kitiffflflhcr,    in  all  parts  of  the  Colony,     Tlio  great  kingfisher,  or  langhii 
jackass,  so  named  from  its  extraordinary  cry,  is  one  of  the  mc 
useful  of  birds,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  deaCr 
snakes.     Magpies  and  mockingfbirds  may  be  included  amonj 
those  denizens  of  the  forest  which  more  prominently  attract 
attention  of  travellers.     Tlierc  are  also  several  species  of  Gw}x 
and  other  night  birds,  and  the  eagle  family  has  not  a  few  rep 
seiitatives. 


tribo. 


The  pigeon  tribe  is  found  in  large  numbers,  especially  in 
great  primaeval  forests  of  the  coast  districts.    In  the  cedar  brushy 
of   the    Liverpool    Range    white-headed    fruit   pigeons   are   ve^ 
numerous;  and  in  the  brush  forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond 
the  Macleay,  and  Illawarra,  the  top-knot  and  large-tailed  pigeon 
and  the  Wonga  Wonga  ( Leitcosarcia  picataj,  so  prizetl  for 


hrgjB  sixe  and  the  whiteness  and  delicacy  of  it«  fleah,  are  Tery 
planiitnh  The  bronze -winged  pigeon  is  common  to  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Colony.  Several  varieties  of  these  birds  are  remark- 
able for  their  beautiful  plumage,  tli(?ir  size,  and  the  excellence 
of  their  flesh.  One  of  the  finest  varieties,  the  partridge  bronze- 
vbigtd  pigeon,  is  found  almost  exclusively  in  the  plains  of  the 
interior.  Doves  are  also  numerous,  and  most  of  the  specifs  are 
nttnrmely  delicate  and  beaulifuL  The  little  turtle-dove  of  the 
Xorray  River  (Geojmlia  cuneatra)  is  the  prettiest  specimen  of 
tliisfiuuQy. 

Besides   ihe    varieties  of   birds  mentioned   above    thet^e    are  other  vi 
others,  of  perhaps  less  note,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very 
bmatiluL     They  are  all  admirably  described  and  depicted  in  the 
celebrated  work  of  I>r.  Gould,  which  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst 
tilt  tcieuti fie  publications  of  I  he  centuty. 


FISHES. 

Bie  ae&B  wliich  wash  the  shores  of  Kew  South  Wales  abound 

with  fishy  but  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony  has  been  so 

oiich   neglected  as  the  fishing  industry.      All  the  best  lishing- 

jpt)«UMla  lie  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Sydney,  and,  as  recently  riihinif  todoatiy 

pointed  out  by  the  Fisheries  Commission,  it  la  not  necessaiy,  in 

■vnier  to  obtain  the  fish  most  adapted  for  food,  to  despatch  large 

Pfiaacks  or  fishing  vessels,  victualled  and  ecj nipped  for  a  cruise  of 

■eraral  months,  to  fishing  grounds  distant  hundreds  of  mOea  from 

lioma.     The  coast  of  the  Colony  presents  many  natural  features 

pecoliarly  favourable  to  tlie  existence  of  a  very  largo  supply  of  the 

,  food  fishes.     In  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and 

and  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating  with 

are  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent 

Qg  grounds.     The  principal  fishes  found  on  the  coast  are  not 

Igrmtory,  and  as  a  consequence  may  nearly  always  be  procured 

tlie  market. 


noKloctixL 
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Sixty  diHerent  families  of  fishes  comprising  318  species  are  fouB 
in  New  South  Wales  waters.     According  to  the  clas-siiication  of 
the  late  Rev,  J.  S.  Tcnison-Woods,  S.  J,,  these  are  fis  follows  ■ — 


The  sctumpper. 


Nttmi)  (rf  ftunlljr. 


No.  or 


Perdda 

SquamipinneB.. 

Nandidie. 

MtilliiltB  

S|xaridfe  ..-..,,. 
Cirrhitidie  ..... 

Teutliiiliiilii?..... 

Keryoidie........ 

Kurtidui  .*....  , 

Polynemidie    .. 

SciflSDidflj ., 

Xipliiidiu ,,. 

Tncliiuridse..,. 
Acronaridie.... 
CAmuddft;   .*.. 

Cyttidfe    

Coryphaniidaj. 
Scotnbridoe  ... 
Trachimd«e.... 
Butrnchidae,,.. 
Pediculati  ,.., 
Cottid.T  ..,,... 
Catap  bract!    * 

Gobiidn^  

Blenniido?!  .... 
Sphyntnid®  . 
Atheriuidaj.... 
Miigihdie  ,  ,„, 
Fiatiilaridiu.,.. 


50 

4 
2 
3 

U 
B 

11 
2 
H 


1 
1 

15 
1 
2 

10 
5 
I 
4 
7 
1 

15 

17 
3 
4 


9  of  nuatly. 


Ophi'^-r-.L-^H-p 

L&bnda». «  ., 

GadopBidee    ..  ».. 

Gadiaw  .,* ,.< 

PleiironectidjB  ... 

Siliiridti*...., , 

Scopetidae 

S&lmonidie    ...... 

Gakxid^  ..., 

S<;ombrcftocidffi.. , 

("lupeiditj  ., , 

Chirocentridas  .., 
8yinhrat>Kid«B  — 
Miiranikht?     ..  ., 
Syiignathidaj    ,., 
iSeleTodirrmi  ...... 

Gyinriodoiite*  .. 

Cftrebaridio  

Lamaidai) 

Scyllidffi     

CestraciontidiD., 

Spitiacidtu  , 

llhimdffj     

Prist!  ophori  d  aa .. 
Rhinobfltidiv  .„ 
Trygonidtt*  ,„  . 
TorpediuidiB..... 
Rftiidrti,, 


"The  edlhle  fishes  comprise  105  difierent  species ;  amongst 
best  known  may  be  mentioned  : 

The   schnapper  (Pagrus  unicolor)^  the  most  valuable  ol 
Australian  iishes,  is  found  along  the  whole  ex. tent  of  the 
and  is  very  abundant.     It  is  a  deep-water  fish,  found  gee 
near   rocky  points    or   reefs   running   out    into   the    sea. 
sclinappers  '^  school,"  as  it  is  termed,  during  the  summer  mcmtsl 
and  are  then  most  plentiful.    Tlie  young  fisli,  known  as  red  br 
frequents  the  harbours  and  estuaries  of  the  coast,  but  Is  nei^ 
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found  in  sbaUow  water.  The  schnapper  in  caught  by  the  hook, 
wliich  it  takes  £ret*]y,  as  it  will  attack  almost  Any  bait,  It 
sotDetimes  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  as  much  as  30  1h. 

Hie  naiinigai  is  a  deep-water  fish,  caught  with  the  hook,  and  NwiuicaL 
mnks  high  in  pablic  estiniation  as  an  edible  fish.  The  supply  is 
BOl  large,  as  the  Hah  is  not  specially  sought  after,  being  chiefly 
ilitatiiecl  by  fishermen  in  search  of  schnapper.  The  nannigai  is 
identiScally  interesting  as  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  bony-fishes 
now  fun  i\'uig. 

The  black  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australian  Book-oQ4,  _ 
fiih,  and  is  also  a  deep-water  fish,  never  captui'ed  by  the  net  It 
•^^  found  more  abundantly  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of 
*hc  Coloey,  where,  as  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  proportions  than  to 
the  southward  of  Sydney.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  specimens 
fiwa  3**1  to  40  Ib«  being  not  uncommon. 

fish  of  great  size  and  beauty,  known  in  Australia  as  the 
is  found  off  the  coast  in  prodigious  quantities.  It  has  no 
whatever  to  the  true  salmon,  and  is  inferior  as  au  article 


The  flathead,  a  fine  fish,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  is 
Bred  both  by  the  hook  and  net     It  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
,  high  amongst  New  South  Wales  fishes, 

'  are  four  species  of  whiting  found  in  these  waters.     The  Whiting. 

aand-w biting  and  the  trumpeter- whiting  are  l)oth  very 
at,  but  the  other  two  species  are  more  rare.  The  sand- 
is  perhapa  the  fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan 

where  it  is  to  be  obtained  all  the  ye^r  round. 

The  jew-fish  is  the  largest  edible  fiah  found  on  tlie  New  South  Jew-flsK 
WaJas  ooast^  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.     It  in  found 
at  «1I  teasons,  but  most  frequently  during  summer.     The  teraglin 
b  of  tlie  same  family  as  the  jew-fish^  tliough  it  does  not  reach  an 
,  tbe.    The  air  bladder  is  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  being 

grrst  value  for  the  making  of  isinglass. 
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The  mackerel  is  obtained  in  enormous  quantities  oif  the  co 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  harbours.    It  is  a  good  Bah  when  eat 
fresh,  but  it  decomposes  rapidly. 

The  family  of  MufjiHdfVj   or  mullets,  is   woll   re [> resented 
Australian  waters.     The  sea  mtillet  is  a  large  fish,  often  atta 
a  length  of  2  feet,  and  a  weight  of  8  Bj.     It  is  regarded  by  i 
autliorities  as  unsurpassed  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  Havour  by  i 
fish  in  the  world  ;  and  it  visits  tliese  shores  in  countless  niirot 
in  tlie  season  wLen  it  is  in  the  best  condition.     While  ycung  1 
fish  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and  lakes,  where  it  increasoi  i 
size  very  rapidly,  but  when  full-grown  it  seeks  the  open  w^atera. 

There  are  four  species  of  gar-fish  found  on  the  New  South  VTa^lt 
coast.     The  Sydney  gar-fish  is  very  abundant,  especially  towa 
the  end  of  summer,  making  its  appearance  in  shoals,  souietimes  ( 
enormous  size.     The  river  gar-fish  is  ovnn  of  blotter  4^uality  tb« 
the  last  mentioned,  but  is  not  so  plentiful  as  forraiirly.     The  othe 
species  are  seldom  met  with.      There  are  numerous  other  Tariel 
of  fislies  found  in  the  waters  of  New  South  Wales,  many  of  wl 
are  very  valuable  as  articles  of  food,  but  for  the  most  part 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easily  obtained  as  those  referred  ta 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  the  shark  family  bma 
largely  represented,  not  only  in  the  de^p-sea,  oflf  the  coast,  but  eif 
in  the  harbours.  The  shark  is  not,  however,  absolutely  valuele 
The  fins  find  a  ready  sale  m  the  Chinese  markets  ;  the  skin  alao^ 
has  some  commercial  value,  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  l^J 
large  quantity  of  valuable  oil,  ei^ual  in  every  respect  to  coilliver  oiL  i 

As  alreatly  pointed  out,  the  fisheries  of  New  South  Wales  hBxn 
been  much  neglected,  and,  as  a  further  instance  of  this,  it  may  I 
mentioned  that  although  during  the  wiuter  season  immense  sho 
of  herrings  visit  these  coasts,  no  attempt  is  made  to  take  and  preaer 
them.     The  Rev.  J.  E.  TeiiisonAVoods,  Sir  William  Macleay, 
the  members  of  the  Fish^^ries  Commission,  have  strongly  directi 
attention  to  the  value  of  this  fish.     It  is  quite  as  abundant  as  1 
herring  of  Scotland,  and  superior  in  flavour ;  and^  preserved  liJ 
irdines,  it  would  no  doubt  rival  that  dtlicacy.     There  is  I 


tof  a  little  capital,  and  intelligent  manage- 
sl^  would  make  the  herring  fishery  a  veiy  proii table  Industry* 
lo  Sydney  the  supply  of  fresh-water  fish  is  very  limitedj  although  Fruah-water 
rivers  of  the  Colony  produce  some  most  excellent  specimens, 
rivers  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlati,  and  Darling  are  the 
st  plentifully  stocked,  the  Murray  cod  (Oli^orm  Mitchelli)  being 
the  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  fishes.  Another  fish  of 
Pill©  iame  species  is  the  (Oligorus  Macquanensisjf  which  is  to  be 
wt%  with  in  the  upper  branches  of  tHe  Clarence.  Both  these 
tptcimens  of  Hurray  cod  have  been  found  weighing  as  much  as 
loo  B>.  The  silver  perch  and  several  kinds  of  the  Percidie  family, 
K  highly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  In 
tlie  Bichmond  Kiver  the  cat-Iish  (Copidogkmis  Tandantm)  is  very 
|€0iniiiOB,  whilst  herrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the 
,  rivers  of  the  Colony. 
little  svstematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  acclimatize  Euro-  Pi»h  acciiniati- 

•  ^  *  '^  x&tlon. 

Iptn  vnrieiies  of  edible   fishes,  although  success  would  most  pro* 

'  attend  any  eflbrts  in  this  direction,  eveiy  difficulty  having 

Dvercome  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.    Some  five 

C thousand  trout  ova,  presented  by  the  Geelong  Acclimatisation 

iy,  have  been  distributed  in  various  localities,  including  the 

ct  Beservoir. 

Among  the  Crustaceae,  which  abound  on  the  coast  and  in  the  Cruttawco. 
rteflrnrourses  of  the  interior,  tbe  lobster  and  several  varieties  of  salt 
I  fn«h-water  crayfish  are  most  noticeable.     The  prawn  [Peimiis 
Jus)  is  very  abuntlant  in  all  the  shallow  bays  and  harljours, 

Oystem  are  excellent  and  were  very  plentiful*  The  oyster-  Oyatei* 
,  of  Port  Jnckson,  Port  8tephenB,  the  Hawkesburr,  and  the 
iven,  however,  have  been  greatly  injured,  and  the  markets 
I  of  the  metropolis  are  supplied  chiefly  fi*om  the  Clarence^  the 
Bidunondi  and  other  northern  rivers.  Before  the  appointment 
[lifibe  Royal  Commission  of  FisherieSj  in  1880,  these  molluscs 
^tr9  ihrmtened  with  extinction  in  the  near  future.  The 
Ct^aimisfiion  has  efiected  some  improvement,  but  has  been  checked 
to  Lt>  ofierations  by  defective  legislation,  and  the  improvidence  of 
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Oyster  oultun!. 


Able 


the  lessees  of  the  oyster-beds,  who  strip  the  bpds  without 
regard  to  future  supply.     There  is  bat  little  doubt  that  the  i 
lisboieni  of  "  pares  "  like  those  which  may  be  seen  along  the  coi 
of  France  and   Belgium,  where  oyst-er  culture  is   conducted 
scientific  principles,   would  l>e  remunerative,  as  the  demand 
this  delicacy  is  great  and  continually  increasing. 

Several  varieties  of  fishes  which  have  long  disappeare^l 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  still  i^presented  in  New  Soutli  Wi 
Amongst  these  ore  the  cestracion,  or  Fort  Jackson  shark,  wh 
teeth  rescnnble  those  of  the  fossil   acrodia  found  in   the  me 
deposits,  and  the  ceratodus,  an  existing  ganoid,  otherwise  exc 
sively  represented  in  the  trias  formation,  it«  anatomy  showingl 
connecting  link  between  a  lizard  and  a  fish.      Amongst  oti 
remarkable  fishes  found  in  these  waters,  several   may  be  enuc 
ated.     The  frog  fish,  belonging  to  the  order  Pediculati,  has 
adapted  for  walking  on  the  ground  rather  than  for  swimming,  i 
is  found  floating  in-shore  amongst  marine  plants,  from  which  it  i 
with  difficulty  distinguished,  owing  to  it«  great  resemblance  to  1 
in  point  of  colour.     The  hopping  fish,  a  variety  of  gobii,  or 
gudgeon,  has  its  fins  developed  into  legs,  so  that  the  animal  is  i 
to  leap  along  the  mud  fiats  which  it  frequents.     The  eyes  of  tlu»l 
are  curiously  placed  at  the  top  of  its  head,  and  are  capable  of  1 
thrust  far  out  of  their  sockets,  and  of  moTing  independent! j 
one  another.     The  Hippocampus,  or  sea-horse,  so  named  frou 
resemblance  m  the  shapeof  tlie  heatl  and  fore  part  of  the  body  to  1 
of  the  horse,  is  a  very  Bingular  fish,   but  t!ie  phyllopteryx 
perhaps,  tlie  most  remat-kable  fish  of  Australia,  if  not  of  the  worl 
It  is  like  the  ghost  of  a  sea-horse,  with  its  winding-sheet  all 
ribbons  around  it.     Its  tattered  cerements  are  in  shape  and  colo 
like  the  sea-weud  it  frequents,  so  that  it  hides  and  feeds 
safety.     The  dugong  (Ilaiicore  Australis)  was  formerly  met  with^ 
the  mouths  of  the  Tiichniond,  Tweed,  and  Brunswick  Rivers,  bu6 
now  seldom  seen  south  of  tlie  Brisbane  Biver,  in  Queensland, 
resembles  the  porpoise  in  shape  and  size,  but  has  no  dor>  ' 
The  skin  is  hoavy  and  tiiick,  and  lb  said  to  make  eskcellent  L 
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f  tebits  of  this  antmal  u^  ihost  ol  m  gTB^ftinivorcms  mmiiumt, 
\  sComsch  being  exactly  like  thai  oimnox;  it  frequents  the  flats 
I  BhAliows  along  die  margin  of  tbe  shonv  ^^^  feed^  upon  the 
I  which  IS  f  oead  Ihetooci.     like  iJia  whale  limily,  it  suckles 
BEkg«  ia  wmrm-blooded,  uid  therefore  is  inoorrectly  deacribed 
Ifbth,     The  dogoag  attains  a  large  wa^  aomettmes  measurtng 
,  kmg  ami  10  feet  in  girtk     An  animal  of  such  dimensians 
;  wdi^  about  300  lb. 

1889  llie  ^sh  Market,  Woolloomooloo,  was  supplied  with 
b&akete  6^  iDcludiDg  1»S16  dozen  schnapper,  380  dozen 
{nrripU  JO»Jor),  199  dozen  king-fish,  1-16  dozen  jew  fish, 
3,424  doien  cmj^fish,  besides  1,862  baskets  prawns.     The 
unt  reaiixt.'d  at  the  market  for  the  iish  referred  to  was  X34»3I  1. 
|^!I14  bags  of  oysters  were  taken  from  the  Udsl  waters  of  the 
ay  in  1881>,  and  11^261  Ijags  were  imported  from  Queenshind 
New  Zealand     30,642  lb.  weight  of  Murray  River  cod  weje 
to  Melbourne  during  the  year.     Considerable  quantities 
ptm^rtis  arrive  in  Sydney  by  coaRting  steamers,  which  never  go 
thfi*  Fish  Market,  and  are  not  included  above. 

The  anake  and  lizard  families  number  many  varieties,  which  are 

ibaied  over  all  psrts  of  the  country*     These  reptileJ5^  however 

generally  disappeared  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  Colony, 

been  deprived  of  the  njeans  of  subsistence  which  the  eon- 

crf  the  country  in  its  natural  state  afibrded  them.     Seveml 

of  snakes  are  venomous,  particularly  the  death-adder,  the  Venomous 

make,  tlie  brown,  and  the  tiger  snake,  but  accidents  due  to 

I  bite  are  now  of  rat-e  occurrence.     Most  reptiles  retreat  at 

the  a|i|iroach  of  man^  and  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  to 

k  apprehended  from  their  presence.     Lizards  are  common,  veiy 

Fhaatiiifully  marked,  and  some  species,  particularly  the  iguaiuis, 

a  considerable  size. 

Uthough  the  rivers  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland  are  the  abode 

species  of  alligators,  those  of  New  South  Wales  are 

^  &ee  from  tbe  presence  of  these  dangerous  saurians. 


I 
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PAET  IX. 

1 

^^^^^V              Commerce  and  Shipping.         ^M 

^^^^^H          ^  1  ^HE  comaierce  of  New  South  Wales  is  exceeded  in  T&Iti^^^ 
^^^^^P           X       that  of  no  other  colony  or  dependency  of  Great  Biit^H 
^^^^^H          India  and  the  Cmiadjan  dominion  alone  excepted.     India,  wt^^^ 
^^^^^^H          population  nearly  250  times  larger,  lias  a  trade  hardly  four  U^^| 
^^^^^H          as  great  as  this  Colony,  while  the  Dominion,  whose  popula^H 
^^^^^H          numbers  five  times  that  of  New  South  Wales,  does  not  equal  ^^M 
^^^^^H          the  value  of  its  commerce.     Thus  in  the  year  188S  the  tra4^H 
^^^^^H                   countries  was : —                                                                     ^H 

^^^^^^H 

Imports. 

Export*. 

TbteltroSH 

^^^^^H 
^^^^^^^^1 

£ 

70,8.'10,46S 
22,786,  sag 
21,229,277 

£ 

»2J48.279 
18,ru'U,fc'ti3 
20,920,130 

£ 

171.978.747 
4U32K4ai 

42,uin4a7 

^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^H         w«,w 

^^^^^^^^m 

^^P                                                                    SHIPPING. 

1  S^^^^''^'"^         ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  y^^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  records  of  the  shipping  ti-ade  of  t)i4 
H                        Colony  are   very  meagre ;  in   the  year  mentioned,  however,  titf 
^^^^^^          shipping  amounted  to  %^  vessels  inwards,  aggregating  a  tonnage  0 
^^^^^H          24,559  ;  and  75  vessels  outwards,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  22,$S& 
^^^^^H          Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  just  before  the  separation  of  Paitl 
^^^^^H          Phillip,  the  figures  stooil  thusi  976  vessels  inwards,  with  a  tonna^ 
^^^^^H          of  234,215  tons,  and   1,014  vessels  outwards,  with  a  tonnage  o( 
^^^^H          263,849  tons.     In  1851,  ttie  year  of  the  separation  of  Yictoiil 
^^^^^H          from  the  parent  Colony,   the  trade  fi^li  to  553  vessels  inward% 
^^^^^^          measuring  153,002  tons,  and  503  vessels  outwards  of  139,020  toiw. 

^^|^»tioii  o(          Tlie  separation  of  Queensland  caused  no  decline  in  the  trade  oC 
caused  no  ch^     the  Colony,  as  shoivn  by  the  returns.     Possibly  the  classing  of 
^B                          northern  boats  as  foreign  tniders,  instead  of  as  coasters,  would  te 
^^^^^^           the  cause  of  even  an  apparent  increase,  for  in   1860,  the  y«« 
^^^^^B         following  the  eeparation,  the  shipping  amounted  to  1,424  vGssdtf 

XNCUIIASE  OP  snirpiNG* 
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jda,  •vritk  a  tonnago  of  427,835  tons,  and  1,438  vessels  out- 
of  431,484  t43ns,  a  considerable  advance  on  the  figures  of 
fireTious  Tear.      From  1860  to  the  present  time  trade  has 
Uy  increased,  and  at  a  greater  ratio  than  tlie  population,  so 
in  1889  the  tonnage,  inwards,  amounted  to  2, G 3 2,0 8 1  tons, 
the  outward  tonnage  to  2,689,098,  or  5,321,179  tons  in  all, 
«  rate  of  increase  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  checked  incnase  of 
•onallj  by  tho  occurrence  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  failure  of 
s  in  the  European  markets.     Tlie  following  table  shows  the 
plUj  and  tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  and  departing  from 
South  Wales,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  from  the  date  of  the 
records  to  the  year  1889  : — 
mels  Entered  and  Cle-ared  in  Xew  South  Wales. 


Tmt, 

Inwimlfl. 

Outwanls. 

NuinUer 

Tonna^fct. 

NuialMJf, 

Tonnage* 

f 

1^ 

85 

24,559 

75 

22,688 

ifi'U* 

157 

31,225 

147 

28,822 

L<35 

260 

63.019 

200 

0fi,9a4 

1^40 

im 

178,958 

065 

103,704 

1^5 

597 

10.5,352 

fJU 

103.901 

\\Mi 

976 

234,215 

1,014 

203,840 

IsV. 

1.153 

.^j3.:123 

1,185 

362,482 

lSf.O 

1,42* 

427,H35 

1,438 

431.484 

)  ^ii'p 

1,912 

«;:r>,sss 

2,120 

690.294 

is:() 

1,858 

O^S!*,820 

2,006 

771,942 

IH75 

2,H7r» 

i.nm.osG 

2,204 

1,059.101 

am 

2.1  as 

1,242,458 

2,043 

1,190.321 

isf^-. 

2»60l 

2,088.307 

2,583 

2,044,770 

1889 

3,254 

2,632,081 

3,220 

2,089,098 

Jy  stated,   tha   trade  of   New  South  Wales   greatly  sMp.iinrr  of  j^w 

that   of    any   other  colony   of    tho    Australian    group.  comi>am?w1th 

^  is  next  in  order;  after  which,  at  a  considerable  distance, 

\  South  AttBtraliaj  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand.     The  total 

•og  of  Australasia  for  the  year  1889  amounted  to  15,97 1,6CG 

ill  which  5,321,179,  or  about  one-third,  belonged  to   New 

ih  Walrg.     The  amount  of  the  shipping  tmde  of  each  Colony, 

ing  each  year  ftiuc©  1879,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 
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trade  of  the  Colony  U,  to  a  rery  large  extent,  m  Bntijsli  Trude  of  (>>ioiir 

lids,  tliouglt  ttiere  has  been  a  notioeable  mcrea&e  in  foreign 

Iptog  stoce  1881,     In  1872  the  British  shipping  entered  and 

Kred  UDoanted  to  1,400,672  tons,  while  in  18fc>9  it  was  4,G59,798 

I 

'%  fibowiDg  an  increase  during  seventeen  years  of  3,259|I26 

B.    The  foreign  shipping  amounted  to  187,368  tons  in  1872, 

I  661,381  in  1889,  being  an  increase  of  474,013  tons. 

The  advent  of  the  French  line  of  Messageriea  Maritimes.  and  Fremhand 
[  the  German  Lloyd's  steamships,  has   tended  to  increase  the  •tca^itir*. 
boost  gI  tlie  foreign  trade  of  the  Colony  ;  but  notwithstanding 
^  the  tonnage  under  the  Biitish  flag  was  in  LS89  not  less 

H^7'57  per  cent  of  the  whole.     The  annexed  table  shows  the 

^^ptlTe  amounts  of  each  class  since  1872  : — 

British  and  Foreign  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in 
New  South  Wales. 


V«r 

Brifeiih. 

W^mign. 

Tof»l. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

ToDfl. 

1S72 

1,400J572 

187,368 

1.588.040 

im 

1,619.019 

143,459 

1.762,478 

mi 

1,S20J40 

170,748 

1,990.894 

1S75 

2,001,(541 

166,546 

2,168.187 

im 

l,yfjf»,457 

158,268 

2,127,725 

1877 

2,0t>2,728 

215,253 

2.237JISI 

1878 

2,203,491 

256,012 

2,459,504 

H70 

2,292,733 

247,991 

2,540,724 

imi 

2,259,924 

172,a5o 

2,432.779  ' 

mi 

2,5ti3,9U9 

222,501 

2,786.500 

1882 

2,977,756 

318,y09 

3,296,665 

1883 

3,532,955 

1         473,282 

4,006.237 

1881 

4,185,549 

475,409 

4,660,958 

1885 

3,615,582 

517,495 

4.133,077 

1888 

3.746,725 

511,879 

4,258,604 

18^ 

3,836,527 

486,231 

4,322,758 

1888 

4, 14  J, 55 1 

623,868 

4,765,419 

188Q 

4,659,798 

'          661,381 

5,321,179 

^ 

Rbe  total  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  lariyer  portion  is  tArger  portion 

^  "  'OX-  of  tonnage 

•»ned  hi  the  colonies.    In  1876  out  of  1,969,457  tons  of  shipping  ^^."*^^i  ^^ 
w*«red  and  cleared  under  the  British  flag,  1 , 2  93, 813  tons^  or  about 
Wperoent,  were  Australian;   in  1881,  out  of  2,563,999  tons 
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eotered  and  cleared,  1,543,431  toim,  or  60  per  cent,  reprcaeatdi] 
colonial  shipping  ;  while  in  1889  the  colonial  shipping  amoanted] 
to  2,817,071  tons,  out  of  a  total  ot  4^59 J98  tons,  or  60*45  per 
Bri^ah thippinir.  cent.    The  amount  of  British  and  Bntiahcolouiai  shipping  enter 
and  cleared  from  New  South  Wales  ports  during  each  year  i 
1880  ia  shown  below : — 

Tonnage  of  Britisli  Vessels  tratling  to  New  South  Wales. 


Yeftr, 

tu(^rc:it  Britain/ 

ShIpi>iMK'  t'c»'jn4fittir  10 

Total,  iawudB  xad 

ToDa, 

Tons, 

Toiia. 

1S80 

760,688 

l,4m»,236 

2,259,924  J 

1881 

1,020,.>G8 

1,543,431 

2,503,990  ■ 

1R8S 

1,301,:M7 

1,676.409 

2.977,750  H 

1883 

1,429J25 

2,10a,2.10 

3,aT2,953  ■ 

1884 

IJ  16,255 

2,469,294 

4.lS5,5i9  ■ 

1885 

1,52(),01H 

2,095,491 

3,615,552        ' 

1886 

], 503,021 

2,242.804 

3.746,725 

1887 

1,599,191 

2,237^336 

3,836,527 

1888 

1,717.54D 

2.424,002 

4,141,551 

1889 

1,H42,727 

2,817.071 

4.059,798        1 

Tofinag«  of 
foreign  TeswcUr. 


Coin|>ared  with  the  figures  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  for 
vessels  trading  with  New  Soutli  Wales  will  appear  very  sn 
Taking  the  year  1889,  for  which  the  inward  and  outwa 
tonnage  for  the  priucipal  nationalities  are  given  below,  America  I 
stands  first,  then  Geruiany,  after  which  comes  France.  Scandi-j 
navia  h  the  only  other  nation  whoso  carrying  trade  with  the] 
Colony  is  important. 

Foreign  vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  in  New  South  Wales 
during  1889  :— 

Tonnairc* 

U.S.America 210,ll>4 

Germany  , 165,135 

Franee ,. 151,117 

Norway  and  Sweden e9,8dO 

Holland    ... ,.  9,631 

Other  nationa  » 35,474 

Total 601.381 
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Tb^  records  prior  to  the  year  1876  do  not  distinguish  tiie  steam  steam  mid  »ii- 

tlftesaiiiog  vessels^  but  the  modem  tendency  to  supei*sede  sail- 
:  vwsels  hy  Bteam  is  abundantly  apparent  even  in  the  thirteen 
which  have  since  elapsed.     In  1876  the  stenni  tonna^  was 
I|3«5^'»4  A3  compai-ed  with  l/21*i,171  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  being 
I  per  oenL  and  57  per  cent,  respectively.     In  1889,  the  relative 
ions  were  altogether  transposed,  for  the  tonnage  of  sailing 
Lad    slightly   decreased,    being    only    l,GO2,S0U    tons,   or 
ccmt,,  as  against  3,718,378  tons  of  steam,  or  70  per  cent, 
inrhole  shipping.     The  increase  of  steam  tonnage  for  the 
yeui*s  has  therefore  been  rathor  more  than  261*  per  cent. 
[Bib  tonnage  of  each  class  since  1877  was  as  under  ; — 

Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared, 


* 

S^m. 

Sftiiiiii^. 

Year. 

Stoauk. 

Sail!iiif. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toaa. 

ToDa. 

IS77 

1.007,n79 

1,230,302 

18S4 

a,373,710 

1,287,248 

U's 

l.lOr).'2(K) 

i,:i>i;i04   , 

ISSo 

2,791,843 

1,341,234 

-~ 

\;:':,1'J:^    ' 

1,3051,301 

1886 

2,982,122 

1,276,482 

''^ 

SS2,4U7 

1887 

3,145,548 

1,177,210 

■  ::ni 

1,028, 19a 

1888 

3,2(14.509 

1,500.010 

. -:•.;* 

1,300,002 

IdSd 

3,718,378 

1,002,801 

I 

'^riXj^Am 

],d04,ti4I 

A  great  portion  of  the  steamer  traffic  with  the  United  King- 

and  the  Continent  of  Europe  goes  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

the  ye^"  1889,  239  steamers  to  or  from  Austmlia,  with 

net  tonnage  of   640,000  tons,  and  40,573  passengers,  passed 

^tiroagh  tJie  Canal,  the  majority  of  which  touched  at  Sydney.    In 

year  ii:>78,  the  number  of  Australian  ressela  travemug  the 

R«l  wiis  27,  the  net  tonnage  being  4G,000.    The  average  time  of 

\  pyMige  through  the  Canal  m  1889  wils  20  hours  44  minutefu 

The  advantage  offered  by  the  New^  South  Wales  trade  to  bIiip- ''**^n"*»''****•*f'^■ 
aers  Is  illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coining  to 
lllie  Colony  in  ballast,  and  the  small  amount  leading  without  cargo. 
I A  large  projJoHion  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from 
I  Ihe  ports  of  tlte  neighbouring  colonics^  having  delivered  a  general 
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cargo  tbere,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  return  freight,  go  t<3 
Newcastle  for  a  cargo  of  coal.  The  largest  amount  of  tonnagv  in 
anj  one  year  since  1877  entered  in  ballaat  was  in  1889,  when  k 
reached  704,267  tons,  and  the  largest  cleared  was  C5,89S  tomi  ia 
the  same  year.  The  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  for  each  year  if 
given  herewith  :— 

Tonna^je  Entered  and  Cleared  in  BaUast, 


Tew, 

£Dtored. 

Clauwd. 

Year. 

EBt«nd. 

oJ 

Toiia. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

T 

nil 

29'i  jm 

8.::J1I3 

18S4 

dl>5.d90 

60,IQ 

1S7S 

^iAMl 

13J15 

1885 

346,9efi 

53,181 

1H79 

337,^9(1 

10,892 

1886 

353,9fi9 

40,031 

1880 

217JH3 

16,219 

1887 

507,177 

3M4I 

18H1 

271,343 

5  J  79 

ISSS 

628J32 

flH 

1882 

3'25,4S0 

23,333 

1889 

704,287 

i^^l 

1883 

384,645 

27,855 

^ 

per  tou'y^r*^      Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  from  one^fourth  to  one^K 
the  tonnage  arriving  in  the  Colony  is  in  ballast^  as  against 
sixtieth  of  the  cloarances,  the  average  %^alue  of  freights  in  word  J 
higher  than  of  those  outward.     Tims  in  1889  the  average  va 
the  cargoes  imported  was  ^7  9a  9d.  per  ton  of  vessels  inis 
or,  if  an  allowance  be  made  for  ships  in  ballast,  tbe  value  j>er  toBi 
was  X1043.6d,     The  mean  value  of  goods  exported  per  ton  of  skip- 1 
ping  outward  was  £6  Is.  9d.,  and  allowing  for  vessels  leaving  i 
bfillaafc,  £6  4s,  lOd. ;  in  the  former  c^se  18*69  per  cent  lower,  1 
in  the  latter  38  95  per  cent  than  the  value  of  tonnage  imported 

New  South  Wales  exports  have,  generally  speaking,   a 
value  per  ton,  and  the  lower  value  of  the  exports  per  ton 
the  impoils  is  due  to  the  large   amount  of  coal  exportedi 
quantity  for  1889  being  2,387,702  tons  weight,  or  990,000  I 
laeasuiement,  out  of  a  total  of  2,689,098  tona     Tbe   valasl 
the  exports  of  the  Colony  per  ton  exceeds  that  of  the  imp 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  alone.     In  every  other  cose,  as  wiH  3 
seen  from  the  following  statement,  the  import  value  per 
much  higher  than  the  export : — 


Vilue  of  ozportt 
per  to})* 


TOXXAGE  OF  DIPFEREKT  COUNTEIES, 


H7 


Value  per  Tod  lleamirement  of  ImportB  aud  Exports  of 
Kew  South  Wales,  1889, 


CtaBtiT* 


fmf  too, 


Vfiue  of 
exportii 
per  tuD^ 


£    a.    dJ  £    fl,    d. 
20  19    S  '  32  13    2 


3  1    0 

4  3  4 
4  5  2 
7  12  10 

15    6    9 


2    7     6 

1  9    4 

2  4  10 
2  110 
5    0    1 


Country. 


\alut  of 
per  toti. 


Valuool 
^R-r  ton. 


£    1.    d. 

Other  BritiBh 

pileiitCfifilOUS* 

4    3  10 

ViiiUd  States.. 

n  17   0 

Other  Fureign 

coaotries. 

8  12    7 

£  8.   d. 

2  10    5 

3  13    4 

4  7    3 


table  shows  the  total  aiiiuunt  of  sliippinf^'  of  somo  Trade  with^ 

11.        otui  couiitii"^ 
,    1   nations  of  the  world,  and  of  the  Aiistralaman  comijarcd. 

with  the  rate  of  tonnage  per  head  of  the  population : — 

Slltp|nQg  of  Yariou6  Countries  and  the  Tonnage  per  Head  of 
Population,  1887. 


CkMBttJ. 

Totinag«. 

?L*r  Head 
of  Pupu- 

lAtiuCL 

Coxmtry, 

Tonnag«. 

PtsrHead 
of  Popu' 
latioa. 

Plftiil  frifnTTlriTD  . 

^nmj74 

068 

720 

-^>-M.U30 

17,S08»0»2 

17S 

o*m 

241 
1^88 
0-30 

Holliiod......  ..! 

France  ......... 

9,4^,041 
27.7«>3,557 
13,794,850 
27,042,250 

214 
072 

lUly  

United  States. 

0-46 
0-54 

^                                             Colonies,  1889. 

f         Otflnnr* 

Tonnage. 

PerHewl 
of  Popii* 
Ution. 

Colony, 

Tomijt^ 

Per  Heaa 
of  Popu- 
kUon. 

5,32M79 
4,51)9  J  78 
l,y51»,342 
1,001,009 

4  82 
41f> 
«19 
2-52 

\V.  Auatralia... 

TMiimi)ia  

Ntsw  Zealand,. 

1,004,818 

012,246 

1,195.&86 

23"4l 
1^95 

Of  the  tonniige  of  New  South  Wales  exports,  Great  Britain  Toniwig«  of 

eicportftio 

took  only  10 '40  per  cent.,  though  in  value  the  exports  were  r)4'87  Or»»t  Briuin, 
|«r  cent,  of  the  toUL     The  exports  by  sea  to  Victoria  and  the 
otli«r  AustFalaman  Colonies  amounted  to  52*39  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  in  value  they  reached  only  2 3  05  per  cent.     As  re- 
gardft  the  other  British  possessions,  the  tonnage  of  vessels  carrying 
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goods  from  Kew  Soi3th  Wales  to  their  ]>ort8  amounted  to  8i 
Vftldfl  or  nriiish  percent^  of  the  whole,  but  the  value  reached  only  3  62  per  < 
Similarly  with  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries,  tlic 
the  tonnage  reached  11*75  and  1G*4C  per  cent,  the  value  was 
{)'92  and  11  v)!  per  cent,  respectively.     Tlie  following  table  she 
the  tonnago  inward  and  outward  from  Great  Britain  and 
Colonies^  and  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
cargoes;  hut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tonnage  fig 
represent  the  nominal  tonnage  of  the  vessels  carrying  the 
and  not  the  actual  weight  of  the  goods  themselves,  which 
information  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  :— 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  and  Value  of  Cargoes  during  1889, 


lOWMxU. 

Outwards 

OMintty. 

Tonmi^. 

VtllW. 

Tomtkgi. 

Valoit 

Total. 

cent. 

Totiil. 

Per 
cent 

ToteL 

Pot 

Total* 

1 

1 

Croat  Biit&ln  , . 

^mth  Auiitralia 
Taamaiila  — ,. 
New  Zf'xiland   . . 

<,>ueensbna 

OUier       BritUh 

|)o%ses«ion£i. 
Vxntcd  States  . . 
Other       forui^U 

couDirios. 

416.^8 
430,371 

1UV>47 
78.001 

iiji,a4J4 

t»-:.  1 

(V]r. 

811 
I2*fi7 
017 

4  0» 
0-44 

£ 
8.730,477 

1,1  ' 

l,O»4,fr07 
l,&0O,87D 

4fW>4 

r.-77 

S74,40a 

1»4,28S 
7T,f»24 

•  ■.   -  .1 

aj-72 

71» 
21>7 

9-44 
«-04 

11  7S 
16-4(1 

£ 

8,»rt2,0S0 

l,(m,r4*7 

27*Xa4i 

4i«,7ai 

6Ul.T:f7 

l.ino.n25 
i,b*4.Wii 

n 

Total 

I,92T»ai4 

100  HM 

ia,896.[»35 

100 IW    2,0^3,200    lOODO 

16,334.(M» 

BSnuru  tonimt-c      The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  Colony 
rithN.?>.  Wftiei.  gradually  increased  8ince  1845  ;  previotialy  to  that  year  transj»o 
formed  so  large  a  portion  of  the  total  tonnage  as  to  swolj 
average  considerably*      Tlie  average   tonnage   per  skip  at 
decennial  period  since  1825  was  as  follows  : — 


Y*»r, 
1825 

lUo 
1S55 


Avemev  tonnage 
o(  vcshigIe. 


21»5 

173 

306 
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The  tonnage  for  the  last  ten  years    has  been  separated  into  Tonnage  of 
British,  Foreign,  and  Colonial,  and  the  average  for  each  year  will  and  Coiorhu     ' 
be  found  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  during  this  period  the  average 
tonnage  of  British  vessels  trading  here  has  increased  49  per  cent., 
and  foreign  vessels  53  per  cent,  and  Colonial  about  26  per  cent. 


Tar 

Year. 

Average  tonna«re  of  ve»eK 

British. 

Fordgn. 

Colonial 

British. 

Foreign.  '  Colonial. 

1 

mi 

Tona. 
1,031 
1,105 
1,067 
1,060 
1,146 

Tooa. 
732 
780 
787 
982 
973 

Tona. 
476 
498 
533 
594 
611 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Tons. 
1,312 
1,329 
1,385 
1,516 
1,534 

Tons.          Tons. 
997     !       602 
986    ,      600 
1,108          549 
1,194          576 
1,123          600 

The  natural  corollaiy  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  and  DccrcMt  in 
the  improvements  to  the  rigging  and  fittings  is  the  decrease  in  per  u^ 
the  number  of  hands  required  per  ton,  though  the  actual  number 
ol  hands  employed  per  vessel  has  increased.     Intercolonial  ves8eU 
in  1889   carried   an   average   of  22    men   to   every   vessel,  OTxitgng^* 
1  man  to  every  26-4  tons.     British  vessels  carried  in  18^9  an  **''^***' 
average  complement  of  46  men,  or  1  man  to  every  32*4  tons,  vhile 
foreign  ships  carried  an  average  crew  of  40  men,  or  1  man  U> 
every  28  tons.     In  1876  British  shipa  carried  1  man  to  er^ry 
25  tons,  intercolonial  vessels  1  man  to  every  22|  t^ns,  and  foni^ 
vessels  1  man  to  35  tons,  the  decreajK  in  the  tonna^  p^^  ftaTlor 
in  foreign  vessels  being  due  to  the  finer  clasii  of  bhips  tLat  t^rssui 
to  trade  here  in  1883,  which  are  fitted  in  iLe  ilov:  iLfAaz;.  lutii'y,-:.^ 
and  manned  accordingly : — 


Teir. 

'       Artta^  enm%nt  ^ 

roHfa. 

T«i^ 

JL'-4ei^  *.*«»»  -jf 

<«». 

Britah. 

FcrofB. 

riJiitkf 

IrJlKO. 

#u«^ 

V^/i«i«i 

18S0 

44 

2S 

21 

l^^ 

M 

H 

M 

1881 

40 

23 

49 

l¥^ 

^ 

7fy 

» 

1882 

33 

IS 

a 

1«C 

4A 

«V 

irr 

1883 

37 

38 

54 

:¥^ 

^ 

^ 

A 

168t 

41 

as 

25 

l¥» 

«t 

*V 

» 

*9» 
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AtkitrftliAii  ports. 


The  relative  iniportaTice  of  the  various  ports  of  Australia 
bo  aacertained  by  an  inspection  of  tbe  following  tablp,  from  wfc 
the  rank  of  Sydney  becomes  e violent.     Melbourne  takes  the  i 
place;  but,  as  hereafter  pointed  out,  its  trade,  for  purpoeoa 
comparison,  should  be  retluced  by  a  large  tonnage,  representing  i 
larger  ocean  steamers,  whose  terminal  port   is   Sydney,  mn 
Melbourne  merely  a  port  of  call*      Newcastle  conges  next  a£ 
Sydney,  exceeding  in  tonnage  even  Port  Adelaide  and  Brigl 
It  should  be  noted    in   respect   to  Queensland   ports,   tliAt 
tonnage  of  vessels  is  recorded  at  every  port  of  call,  and  on 
account  the  towns  north  of  Brisbane  also  apf»ear  more  impor 
than  they  really  are. 


fneruMof 
Sydney  tribdft. 


Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  at  principal  Australasian  Porta, 

-  — J 

Port* 

Entered. 

a«i«(L 

Poft 

BaUrod. 

CUM- j 

Sydney 

Newcastle    .., 

Tona, 
1,759,658 

7-14,113 

Tons. 
1,432.340 

1,126,892 

Auckland   ... 
\V«ULngton  ,. 

Tone. 
160,153 

139,,"iS3 

Tone 
155,04 

Melbourne    ... 

2,082,044'  2,lfiS,977 

Hobart    

261,454 

248,98 

Briabane  „  ... 

436,«S0i      442,686 

Launceston  ,. 

144,230 

15a»5Q 

BockbamptoD 

249.058 

24«,964 

Port  Adelaide 

811,533 

m\M 

TowMville  .. 

290,542 

280,092 

Fort  Fine  ... 

85,485 

BhTi 

The  progress  of  the  sliipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  vwy  \ 
form,  the  increcwse  being  at  ^n  average  rate  of  8  per  cenL  per  i 
The  vessels  registered  as  entering  the  poH  of  Sydney,  as  a 
considerably  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing.  To  account  for 
difference  it  in  only  necessary  to  state  that  vessels  leaving  Sydu 
for  Newcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  coal  are  reckoned 
departures  from  Newcastle,  and  not  from  Sydney.  For  tliis  i 
the  clearances  of  Newcastle  uniformly  exceed  the  arrivals,  83  wiil  be 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  table.  The  pmctice  of  clearing  vesaatsat 
both  ports  at  one  time  obtained,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  some 
years,  and  vessels  sre  now  cleared  at  the  port  which  they  hiat 
leave. 


Jk^ 


TONXAGE   AT   BRITISH   PORTS.                                       ^^B 

ToomMgQ  oi  Tesaels  Enterod  and  Cleajred  at  Sydney  and                 ^^H 

Newcaatle.                                                        ^^^| 

V- 

^j^ejr- 

N«wt9ulliu                                     ^^^1 

Entcnd. 

OcArad. 

Saiered.                   Dcftred*                         ^^^^H 

Tans, 

Tom, 

Ton§, 

^^^H 

IS71 

409.063 

S&4,289 

277,959 

^^H 

i!ra 

418J64 

360  J35 

342,514 

427,845                    ^^M 

187S 

474.203 

367^351 

389,121 

^^H 

1874 

499.326 

422,603 

610,291 

543,693                    ^^H 

1^3 

590,700 

468,423 

510,902 

573,020                   ^^H 

1S74S 

Gss^seo 

602,806 

433,423 

535,738                  ^^H 

1877 

882^217 

511,623 

469,349 

^^M 

11*78 

712,303 

611,801 

542.745 

665,885                   ^^H 

mw 

759.1*80 

681,694 

492,103 

^^H 

im> 

827J3S 

641,996 

400,598 

516,480                   ^^H 

t»i 

955,531 

655,161 

481,695 

645.543                    ^^" 

1W2 

1.101,756 

844,677 

559,228 

737,772 

lara 

1,260,595 

1,115,411 

656,91  (S 

926.966 

laM 

1,554,118 

1,277,843 

708,449 

1,066,462 

L    liS5 

l.fi08,169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

■  1880 

1,038,802 

1.399,545 

416,518 

686,179 

|l887 

1,4S3,045 

1,303.488 

666,702 

780,588 

I   1888 

l,e»2,268 

1,424,429 

633,119      , 

815,516                               ; 

■   1868 

1,750,658 

1,432,340      I 

744,113      1 

1,126,892 

J      Tlte  eOfoparative  importaitce  of  tlie  trade  of  Sydney  may  be  Trade  of  sydnej 

^htn  Croin  viewing  it  in  oonneclion  with  the  trade  of  the  chief  HrftMb  port*. 

Mtki  of  Great  BritaiiL      It  will   be  observed   that  in  absolute 

HtaiBikge   Sydney  woa  surpassed  by  five  Euglifth  portB— London, 

Hivrrpool,  CardiflT,  Xewcaatlc,  and  Hull  ;  though  in  point  of  value, 

■he  trade  of  Sydney  exct-edud  that  of  any  port  in  Great  Britain, 

noodon,  Liverpool,  and  Hull   excepted.      Thirteen   of  the  moat 

L  isportiint   porta  of   Great    Britain  are  shown  in  the   following 

■Wbk     The  figarcs  are  for  1888  for  British  ports,  and  for  1889 

KrSjrdney. 

TjOIDkUXU *«>t*«**tt... 

Liverpool ................ 

Cardiff 

Newcastle  (England) , 

Hull  

Sydney  ..♦..,. ,*.,, 

Glasgow 

Newport  ....* 

Sunderland 

Sou 1 1mm p ton  ..,....,., 

Dover    „..„., *„.» 

M  iddlesbroogh    

Swansea    ..,....„* 

Bristol 


BydiMsy  clilof 
Ithlpping^  port. 


Sydney  is  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  the  chief  shipping 
of  the  Colony,  its  trade  being  larger  than  that  of  any  city  in 
southern  liemisphere.     Tlie  nominal  trade  of  Melbourne  app 
larger,  but  as  that  city  is  a  place   of  call    for  various  lines 
steamers,  whose  terminal  port,  and  the  destination  of  the  gre 
part  of  whose  cargo,  is  Sydney,  the  shipping  trade  of  Melbom 
is   unduly  swollen,  and  its  relative  importance   compared 
Sydney  tippears  gi-ealer  than  rea]ly  is  the  case*     Newcastle  ; 
second  amongst  Kew  8outh  Wales  ports,  and  for  many  years  ] 
vious  to  1880  its  trade  was   greater  than  that   of  even  Syd 
itself.     Since  the  year  named^  however,  the  tonnage  both  cnt 
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•nd  cleared  at  Sydney  has  exceeded  that  of  Newcastle.  No  other 
seaport  can  be  compared  with  either  of  these  ports,  though  for 
some  time  T^'oUongong  has  maintained  a  considerable  trade, 
<^>ecial]y  in  coal;  and  of  late  years  the  importance  of  Eden, 
Twofold  Bay,  has  steadily  increased. 


Tlie  statistics  of  the  trade  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  Eivor  JJ^rroy  ««d 

^  °  Darling  trade. 

ports  were  available  for  the  first  time  in  1886,  during  which  year 
tiie  foreign  trade  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  During  1887 
the  rivers  were  very  favourable  for  navigation,  and  the  returns 
eoDieqiiently  show  a  considerable  advance,  but  the  year  1888 
on  the  contrary  shows  a  decline,  though  1889  was  rather  more 
favorable.  The  figures  relating  to  Wentworth  for  the  most  part  Riverine  trade. 
lepiresent  Darling  trade,  while  the  others  refer  to  the  Murray  River; 
and  the  tonnage  has  been  credited  to  the  first  port  of  call  for  vessels 
inward,  and  to  the  last  port  for  vessels  outward,  bound  : — 

Trade  at  Riverine  ports. 


PWt. 

18 
Inwards. 

88. 
Outwards. 

1889. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Wentworth 

Tons. 

22,427 

28,339 

• 

Tons. 

21,929 

300 

15,286 

Tons. 
38,335 
27,011 

1,780 

Tons. 
34,287 
636 

Moama 

Tocomwal  and  Swan  Hill   ... 

1,998 

Total 

50,766 

37,515 

67,126 

36,921 

*  Included  iu  Mooma. 


During  the  year  1889,  980  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  repre-  Number  of 
senting  107,449  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of  the  registered. 
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Custom  House,  as  belonging  to  the  port  o£  Sydney.  Of  these  435 
were  stetimers,  coUectivelj  of  47,563  tons  net  and  of  17,130 
nominal  horse-power.  There  were  66  sailing  vessels  registered 
at  Newcastle  (10,572  tons  net),  and  55  steamers  of  4,561  nominal 
horse-power,  and  4,774  net  tona  The  total  tonnage  registered  in 
the  Colony  was  122,582,  of  which  52,124  was  steam  tounagi^ 
with  19,923  nominal  korae-powor. 

The  total  tonnage  registered  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
last  twelve  years  was  :  — 


Veraela  Eegistered  in  Kew  South  Wales. 

Ytmx. 

SftUin^Twela. 

flt««»^ 

IVit^. 

ToteltooiL 

Total 

No, 

Toni. 

Men. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1MB. 

1878 

55 

7,111 

319 

41 

5,392 

278 

96 

12,503 

sm 

1879 

54 

5,870 

281 

36 

3.561 

291 

90 

9,431 

S7i) 

1880 

51 

7,003 

325 

20 

2,159 

168 

74 

9.162 

m 

1881 

51 

10,300 

328 

23 

2.713 

115 

74 

13,013 

443 

1882 

87 

14,246 

511 

41 

7,764 

509 

128 

22,010 

l.0» 

1883 

83 

10,56S 

420 

72 

9,406 

575 

155 

19,972 

m 

1884 

77 

10,850 

507 

84 

H,4S4  j 

707 

161 

22,334 

1,211 

1885 

49 

4,876  1 

280 

50 

6,387 

394 

99 

11,263 

m 

18S6 

45 

5,969 

166 

47 

3,489 

235 

92 

9.458 

m 

1887 

39 

9,138 

258 

36 

10,303 

603 

75 

19,441 

mi 

1888 

25 

5,101  , 

164 

25 

2,357 

237 

50 

7,458 

m 

isdd 

18 

1,038 

53 

20 

2,381 

144 

38 

3,419 

w 

iiporlof  ^Q  reliable  data  have  as  yet  been  procurable  as  to  the  number 

and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  abroad  for  the  New  South  Wales 
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bal  Ik&t  nttmber  mttst  he  coaaidersble,  and  forma  an 
of  hf^gB  Yaliie  aitogeilier  lost  sight  of  in  the  Castotns 
Sotne  idea,  however,  of  the  large  outuber  of  vessels 
I  tfinjr  he  gvtbored  from  the  tonnage  registered,  which  will 
'  m  ike  faHowing  tahle.  In  estimating  the  value  of  the 
imported,  i^kproximale  figares  can  alone  be  given.  The 
I  per  ton  of  the  Britidh  mercantile  lieet  averages  about  £30 
aera  and  Xlo  for  sailing  vessels,  but  in  this  Colony  the 
would  be  somewhat  lower,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the 
wUeh  follows,  the  average  value  of  steam  tonnage  has 
I  taken  at  X25,  and  sailing  vessels  at  £12  10s.  :■ — 


Foreign  Tonnage  Registered  in  New  South  Wales. 


IW. 

MQtnir. 

1  Steun. 

Valtte. 

r&ir. 

aiSUog; 

Seeam, 

YmlxiB. 

ttefc 

TOK 

£ 

TttM. 

Tou 

£ 

i«n 

4.4W 

%U6 

121,262 

1884 

8,332 

6,339 

262,625 

l§7d 

5,329 

3J32 

159,912 

1S85 

4,076 

3,395 

135,825 

l«7» 

4^332 

2,764 

123,250 

18S6 

4,630 

852 

79,175 

lieo 

5,085 

1,298 

95JG2 

1887 

8,502  ^  9,525 

356.900 

lan 

9«$56 

1,943 

ia9,175 

1S89 

4,797    1,963 

109,137 

ins 

12»788 

4,48S 

272,050 

1889 

834 

1,718 

42,950 

1983 

8,681 

4,038 

209,402 

Hie  building  of  steam  vessels  has  become  of  more  importance  ghipbuUdiiMr 

that  of  niling  ships,  the  tonnage  during  the  last  seven  years 

dag  17,977  of  steam  tonnage,  and  7,G77  tons  of  sailing,  respect- 

ivalj.     Schooners  and  ketches  are  the  principal  classes  of  sailing 

ifcia  built  in   the  Oolonj,  the  general    tonnage  of  each   class 

t?enigiDg    Bomewhat   under    100    tons    burden.      The    general 
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tendency  to 
uppknt  tftU 
r  rteauii. 


tendency  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  by  steamers,  and  the  su 
tution  ot  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels, 
given  a  check  to  the  wooden  ship-building  industry,  which  at 
time  promised  to  grow  to  important  dimensiona     Every  kind 
timber  suitable  for  the  construction   of  ships  is  found    on 
rivers  of  the  coast  districts  of  the  Colony»  but,  as  the  demand^ 
this  description  of  vessel  has  not  incre^ised^  little  advantage  < 
taken  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony  in  this  i*espect 


mny. 


ntif]        The  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  hy  great  activity  in  i 
construction  lioth  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  I 
steam  vessels,  valued  at  about  .^157,762,  having  been  buUt 
18 S3,    whilst   39    sailing   vessels  and    64    steamers,    valued 
j£l60,100|  were  built   in   the  subsequent  yean     Trade  has 
been  so  active  since,  and  the  industry  shows  a  tendency  to 
out,  as  in   1888  it  had  fallen   lower   than  in  any  of  the 
shown  in  the  following  table,  and  was  very  little  better  in  IS 
the  value  of  sailing  vessels  built  being  0111^X2,550,  and  of  ste 
£16,575,  in  all  ^£19,125.     The  number  of  vessels  built  during  i 
year  since  1876  is  given  in  the  table  annexed  : — 

Yessela  Built  in  New  South  Wales. 


S&iliiii; 

vesaula. 

Steatuen. 

Yw. 

ToUl 
veeadik 

7l0ta 

No. 

Tons. 

Now 

Tom, 

1876 

3S 

2,066 

22 

hsm 

60 

3,4a 

1877 

34 

^^m 

27 

2.515 

61 

4,511 

1878 

23 

1,7S2 

26 

},mo 

40 

3,44J 

1879 

31 

K538 

19 

797 

50 

2,3« 

1880 

29 

J,«:!8 

12 

mil 

41 

2,7flJ 

1881 

14 

742 

15 

705 

29 

],50J 

1882 

41 

1.458 

24 

3,276 

65 

4,731 

1883 

50 

1.885 

52 

5,;*a8 

102    ' 

z*^ 

2884 

39 

2,518 

64 

5,145 

103 

1885 

29 

S(K) 

3ti 

2.992 

65 

1886 

27 

1,339 

40 

2,637 

67 

1887 

14 

(i3H 

Iti 

778 

30 

MM 

1888 

9 

304 

11 

394      , 

20 

m 

1889 

9 

204 

14 

663 

23 

m 

DOCK  ACCOMMODATION, 


^S{ 


Jh^  acoomuiodation  provided  both  bj  the  Govei-nment  anti  by  r»oek«t\iii^ 

.      .  '        M         r       M^      '  1  .    .  -     ,  *         .  ,         elation  in 

nfUi!  tfnt4»pnBe  for  the  fitting  ana  repairing  of  snips,  la  equal  to  Sidney. 
^requirements  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  At  Sydney  thei*©  are 
^rarmg  docks,  four  floating  docks,  and  five  patent  slips. 
iTowoastlo  there  is  one  patent  slip,  and  on  the  Clarence  River 
itiDg  dock,  besides  which  there  are  other  docking  and  build* 
in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  for  the  convenience  of 
land  small  craft.  The  principal  docks  and  slips  in  Sydney, 
rll  A8  their  leading  dimensions  and  size  of  vessel  they  will 
f^  are  ahowu  in  the  following  table  : — 

Docks  and  Slips  in  Sydney  Harhoun 


f  or  Dock. 


Where  sittiat&cl. 


Lonsr 


BT^ftdUii 


lifting 
Dmii^bt    power 
of       i      of 
pAtutit 

dock. 


Cockatoo  Isl^tnd 
Bahnain    ......... 

JoihRstoii^B  Bay 

Waterview  Bay 
Woolwich  *.„,., 

Balmain    *,.  ...». 

Pyriucmt  ......... 

Balmiuu 


ft. 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

475 

5S> 

20  0 

635 

84  , 

32  0 

410 

68 

20  0 

100 

23 

7  0 

320 

57 

27  0 

104 

42 

12  0 

300 

73 

25  0 

180 

... 

250 

..* 

200 

..* 

tonjift 


150 
1,400 

fl4J0 
2,000 


600 

i*5oa 

1,000 
40 


*  Footoon  DcpocitiafiT  Dock. 

Ail  Uie  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  repairing  of  ships  ?^'"^"* 

[aw  foond   in  the  dockyards.     The  new  graving  dock  recently 

uted    by   the   Government    is   the    largest   single   dock    in 

rorld,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  32  feet  of 

I  muter.    For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled. 

Tfce  water  deepens  abruptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largest 

tts  may  l>e  berthed  alongside  the  whar\*es  and  (|UiLys.      Hie 


iimki 


COMilElICE  AJgB  SHIPPING. 


iBqtiipmoni  of 
The  Port  o( 
Elfewcastlii. 


>riv&tc  wbftrfa. 


wharfage  is  chiefly  in  private  haDds,  aod  powerful  ehipping 
app!iani:^s  and  roomy  Btores  are  fuunii  at  all  the  imporUni 
wharves^  The  Government  still  holds  the  shores  of  Sydney  Co 
along  the  margin  of  which  niagniticent  echt^oir  wharves  have 
construct^^d.  The  south  and  west  sides  of  Darling  Harbour  also 
helong  to  the  Government^  and  two  jetties  capable  of  acoocft- 
mothitiiig  the  largest  ships  have  been  constructed,  conimunicatiljf 
directly  with  the  railway,  which  ha^  been  carried  to  the  wwdxa^ 
edge.     The  total  wharf  frontwge  amounts  to  about  6  miles, 

Newcastle  ia  also  a  well -equipped  port,  where  vessels  of  4,000 
tons  can  be  safely  berthed  ;  and  every  modern  steam  and  hydraulic 
applifince  for  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  wharves.     The  Govern- 
ment owns  nearly  all  the  wharfage,  which  extends  over  a  length 
of   about   10,500   feet      The   Government  shipping   appliauo»' 
include  seven  steam  cranes  of  1 5  tons»  and  twelve  hydraulic  crane% 
two  of  25  tons,  six  of  15  tons,  and  four  of  9  tons,  as  well  aftt 
number  of  shoots.     There  are  also  two  slips  owned  hj  privrntor 
individuals,  capable  of  taking  up  vessels  of  300  and   1,200  tout 
respectively.     Staiths,  cranes,  and  other  coal-shipping   appliances 
have  been  erected  at  Wollongong,  Bulli,  Coal   Cliff,    and  cthf^r 
porta.     Private  as  well  as  Government  wharfs  are  found   mi 
the  chief  centres  of  papulation  along   the  rivers  of   the  C^  ' 
and   all   ports  witli  a  trade  of  any  importance  have  their 
and  shipping  facilities. 


The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  dao 
to  vessels  navigating  it,  and  where  reasonable  precautions 
taken  wrecks  have  been  very  rare.     The  majority  of  Iobbps  haval 
been  amongst  vessels  under  100  tons  bui-then.     During  the  ye«r1 
1889  there  were  twenty  wrecks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ne 
South  Wales,  with  a  total  of  2,420  tons,  valued  with  cargoj 
£50,040.      Fortumitely  only  four  lives  were    lost,  out   of    ll 
passengers  and  crew  all  told.     Only  two  of  the  vessels  lost  wot 
of  any  size — the  "  Duckenlield*'  steam  collier,  251  tons,  wr 
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Ixmg  Reef;  and  the  ** Cejitenniar*  ateamer,  591  tons,  which 

in  Taylor  Bay,  Port  Jackson,  through  having  come  into 

with  the  steamship  "  Kauahooka"  on  August  23.     One 

s  drowned  with  each  of  these  wrecks.     The  other  fatality 

^Ocacorred  in  connection  with   the  loss  of  the  schooner  "  Heath," 

rhich  struck  on  the  reef  at  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to 

Sroken  Bay,  during  thick  weather,  on  January  -4.     Out  of  her 

^w  oi  seren  men  two  were  drowned. 

Tlie  f oUowini;  statement  shows  the  number  of  vessels  re*;istered  v«»«ijt  jott 
various  ports  of  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  which 

rere  lost  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  years 

k  880-89. 

Yeafiels  Wrecked  off  New  South  Wales, 


lender 

50  to 

IflOto 

200  to 

300  to 

400  to 

Orer 
600 

TotnJ, 

Livos 

Tow 

^OUJiia. 

lOX 

200, 

aoo. 

400. 

500, 

lOMt. 

1680 

7 

2 

3 

2 

14 

1681 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 

13 

18S2 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

15 

18&3 

2 

6 

3 

.., 

12 

1SS4 

6 

3 

1 

»,. 

,.. 

11 

1^85 

3 

4 

1 

1 

n 

1^86 

6 

5 

7 

1 

... 

23 

IJl 

i«6fr 

4 

5 

2 

.,, 

... 

13 

2 

1     isss 

a 

2 

3 

1 

1 

15 

8 

r 

4 

8 

5 

2 

•'* 

20 

4 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 


m  PORTS  AND  EXPO  UTS, 

rTho  value  of  goods  iniportcti  iiito,  and  exported  from,  New 
mb  Wtilrs,  hits  increased  during  the  sixty-four  years  over  which 
lie  records  extend,  from  ^400,000  in  1825  to  £46,157,991  in 
^«S9,  The  yearly  valuer  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  their 
hcrrase,  tho  imports  from  1840  to  1852  being  especially  eri-atic ; 
otof  late  yt'ars  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  as  evidenced  by  its 
dt,  Jilts  been  remarkably  steady.     The  gross  value  from  year  to 

of  the  exports,  for  tlie  reasons  hereafter  pointed  otrt,  forms  of  production. 

\  garer  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circiimstanced  like 

pew  South  Walea,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of 

:  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  jaodiiction,  may  be 

Illy    tmccd  in  the  corresponding  rise  or  fall  in   the   export 

The  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony,    in  decennial 

.  since  1825,  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports  and  Exports  of  New  South  Wales. 


V4*r^ 

ImportM. 

Exports. 

Total  Trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1825 

300,000 

300,000 

400,000 

iaT> 

1,114,805 

682.193 

1,796.998 

1^5 

1,233.854 

1.555,986 

2,789.840 

1S65 

4,668.510 

2,»S4,130 

7.552.649 

1S65 

10,635.507 

9,563,818 

20,109,325 

IS75 

13,735,133 

13,797,307 

27,532,530 

1SS5 

23.737,461 

10,730.107 

40.487,568 

1889 

22.8(53,057 

23,294,l*:i4 

46,157,991 

i:m:poe.t  tuade. 


i& 


Total  IroportB 

Exports  ihuffito. 

1 

Doniestii* 
Produce  or 
Miuiuiaciture. 

other 
Proihice  or 

Total. 

^  ilhelm'i  Land.. 

£ 

11,029 
29S,403 

£ 

1.265 
51.022 
1,653  , 

£ 

50 

1,245 

"*"i'058 

52 

151.655 

£ 
1,315 

52,tflO 
2,9uO 

7,782 

I  klaiids 

tJ53 

5.634 

38,005 

"18,079 

27,675 

15,8(?0 

454 

0,002 

12,333 

3,032 

2,711 

5,586 

(sioiita   .........*. 

85,582 
25,1% 

189,660 

»,.,.,_,,» , 

12 

123 

2,856 

70 

55 

51,074 

18,001 

12,405 

250 

27.708 

18,725 
524 

1  M 

6,057 

I0HM  •4««aaa« ■•«•«•••»* 

23,214 

64,307 
3,032 

2tti 

flr 

318 

318 

[•y  .  -    ,.»»«..•.«. 

561 
1,094,697 

M  SUtes..,. «»,.,. 

368,085 

761.004 

1,130,589 

Hal,  Foreign  Stated.. 

2,664,540 

2,011.554 

1,0^12,121 

3,013,675 

Genml  Total 

22,863,057 

17,423,311 

5,871,623 

23,294,934 

be  following  table  shows  mifM^rt  and  export  business  done  at 
\  diiTerent  ports  of  the  Colonj  : — 

Dports  and  Exports  by  Sea  at  eack  Port  of  the  Colonj,  1880. 


■ 

Izaporti. 

ExporU 

Fort 

Kew  South 

Walea 

Produoe. 

BriUiih  and 
Foreiffii 
Produoe. 

Total. 

Total  Trade. 

'Mliiia  

£ 

'*i,04.^> 
700 

924,150 
18,783,283 

3,181 

£ 

3,397 

11,2.39 

15,201 

5,0€0 

1,891,973 

8,920,713 

l,e43 

10,897 

£ 

'*2.'348 

5,496,690 

332 

£ 

3,397 

18,230 

15,201 

6,000 

1,894,321 

14,417,413 

£ 
3,307 

iMtr,::::.;;:.L 

19,284 
15,iH)l 

tesr.;.:::: 

5,000 

2.818,471 

33,200,696 

K^goDg .,.;;. 

1.97*^ 
19,897 

5,156 
19,807 

Total  .....  £19,712,350  1 10. 876»063  i  5,499,370  16,375,443  '36,087,802 
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COMMERCE  AND  SniPPING* 


IMPORTS. 

During  1889  the  gross  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  i 
amounted  to  £22,863,057,  or  at  the  mte  o£  £20  Us.  2d.  per  he 
tLe  imports  for  liome  consumption  were  valued  at  £16,991,4:34 
£15   7 8,  9d.  per  head  of  the  mean  population  during  the  j^ 
oik^"^ru^*^"*^  ^'^"^  showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  yesr  of  15a.   3d. 
head  of  gross  imports,  and  9s.  lOd.  per  head  of  net  imports, 
the  importsj  generally  speaking,  represent  the  money  retu 
value  in  kind  of  the  exports  of  the  previous  season,  the  in 
is  due  to  an  advance  in  tlie  value  of  the  exports  of  1888. 
value  of  the  imports,    distinguishing   the  amount   required 
home  consumption,  is  given  in  the  annexed  tahle  for  the  nioet 
years  1 871-1889  :— 


Yftlue  of  Imports  per  Inhabitant. 


Year. 

Iniporta  for 
coii»uiiiptioii. 

Total  inifiorts 
\MiT  head. 

Year. 

Immrti  fof 

conjumptioti. 

Tatmlimpi 
porh«Mi 

£    B.   (L 

£      B.     d- 

£    a.   d. 

£    *.   i 

1871 

17  10    6 

21    10     a 

18S1 

17    8    2 

23    2    \ 

1872 

13  12    2 

18     3     5 

1882 

21    7    4 

27    0    ! 

li73 

15  12  10 

20    2    7 

1883 

20    7  10 

25  15  1 

1874 
1875 

17  15    9 
10  14  10 

21  12    S 

23     9  11 

1884 

21     3    5 

26    5  I 

1876 

10    0  11 

22  16    9 

ltiS5 

20    9    3 

25  10 

1877 

19  15    5 

23  12    4 

isas 

17  10    8 

21  15    { 

1878 

19  10  11 

22  19    3 

1887 

14  11    3 

18  15    i 

1879 

17    3    1 

21     0    0 

1888 

14  17  11 

19  18  ll 

1880 

14     9     4 

!9  10    7 

1889 

15    7    9 

20  14    ! 

For  t^  parpoae  of  i 
iDports  tliey  hsre  I 
^onog  1889  tbe  ^ainfr  flf  I 


XJKti^?ry 


Dnring  1889,  tfaerdSorev  tfe  GoftoBT  iz^nrsod  S»i  aiui  ctttic  ^  in  ^^ 
the  Taloe  of  £4,853,217, «- «t  A?  we  c£  £4  7<.  Ill  fcr^A*^"*' 
mhabftant,  and  mannfKtsnd  ^ixdi  U»  ifer  aaKcrs  c£  £^.vl<f.*«^ 
or  mt  the  nte  of  £S  dm,  id.  perknd,  s»c&  tcg^tWr  le^gamaag 
£12  lis.  3d.  per  kml,  ost  of  a  toul  cf  £13  7s.  JdL  I^  two 
principal  items  of  the  bslsiify  sre  aaiaBdil  aad  TeeigcAUe  p^r^dsca, 
^ecie  mod  predoos  Bctak.  Of  the  Mzdmrnl.  aad  rega^xA:  pro- 
ducts, as  also  of  the  preciovs  aaecak,  a  lar^  pordoc  s  wcrxed 
vp  in  the  Coiooj  for  ita  cyvn  eomsmpdoB,  uci  she  z^^saser  p>raxi 
of  the  gold  imported  is  txeaied  at  the  Mint,  acid  re-ezp:Y?«fl  in 
the  shape  of  eoin.  Tlie  value  per  head  of  soiik  of  tber  priz^dpal 
aztides  imported  is  gxrea  on  foflovin^  page. 


COMMEECE  ANB  SHIPPING. 


Id  ^ 

iCW-* 

^ 

^ 

_,  ^, 

Ciqi«50iQ^e^^©s 

_ 

■^ 

^^ 

iC^OQO^O    1 

1 

^  — p-r-^Oocc*sci  — '#io«5t^-*MO*r^«ic^ic»o«3t--o«e«  — 

^C^aoi-Sioos:  r-r-oioc5ac'  —  «QC  —  —  ^ooc5---.P3»«o 

1 

1 

-i-gS«  —  S 
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I  The  import  of  drapery  stands  first  in  tlie  list  of  values,  and  if  Hn^pon  and 
!>g  a|>|>arel  be  added  to  it  the  value  of  these  goods  would  *'*^*" 
?iii  a  sum  of  j£3   Os.  4d,  per  head  during  1889,  the  greatest 
at    for  an  J  one  year  having  been  in  1882,  when  the  value 
eacbed  almost  £0  for  every  inhabitant.     The  value  per 
of    iron  and  steely  machinery  and  liardware  combined,  was 
7ak  6<L  ;  wine  and  liquors,  16a.  lOd. ;  flour,  lis.  2d.;  grain  and 
l&a  lOtL ;  boots  and  shoes,  Ds.  4d.    None  of  the  other  values 
I  soch  large  figures  as  those  mentioned  above,  though  many  other 
i  form  individually  very  important  imports.    Two  things  are 
tfrom  a  consideration  of  this  table — the  great  purchasing  power 
(ibt  people,  and  the  very  large  scope  that  exists  for  the  production  ^^"^  ^^^ 
Flpods  which  are  now  imported,  and  for  the  extension  of  maimfac-  P"*''!!,**^  **'^ 

I  within  the  Colony,  This  will,  pt^rhajis,  be  seen  more  clearly  from 

ili^iaeiion  of  the  gross  values  of  some  of  the  principal  artiolss 

pd  during  the  year  1889,  as  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


,  wcarmg. 

I  ammsiiiition 


Tuui  hay  

St  .................. 

(Vikry  and  grindery...,, 

^»i«y 

lina^  lod  apothecaricsi' 

wt.* -. ..^* 

rfMdsazid  toyi.... 
.frcMTTdd 


Values  of  the  Principal  Imported  Articlea 

£1,204,696  [     Jewellery., 

155,184  Leather 

438,094  Malt . 

584.518  Mfttchea 

82,116  Milk,  condensed., 

55,566  Musical  iiistnimentB  . 

323,650  Paints,    pftperhanging, 

118,712  lampware, 

87,323  P*per,  booka,  atatiouery, 
2,440,000 


«liQ«lM,  dried,  mod 
I  Mid  nphoUtery 


iroti  intna^c- 


!Sa.025 
156, 1S5 
130.757 
741.189 

310.679 

218,337 

98,773 

020,797 

476,441 

1,441,726 

59,044 


etc. 


Pickles,  aaucee,  and  oil- 
men's stores  . .,..., 

Po  ta  toes  an  d  vege  ta bl  ea , . , 

Saddlery  nnd  hameM  and 
saddlers'  ware....* 

Silver  plate  and  ware  .... 

Spirits* ., 

Suga-r 

Tea 

Timber. 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Watches  and  clocks  

Wine.. „,... 


£78,273 

65,031 

107,444 

41,059 

76,501 

139,951 

105,675 

505,624 

83.587 
405,063 

82,500 
80,527 
486,4S0 
941,872 
385,363 
408,401 
220,604 
84.8B1 
116,666 
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Value  of  iniporto      The  value  of  the  imports  into  New  Soutli  Wales  for  the 
ten  years  is  shown  in  the  following  tal.)lc : — 


Value  of  Imports  into  New  South  Wales  from  Great  Britain,  Briti 
Colonies  and  Possessions,  and  Foreign  States,  1880-89, 


Yew, 

QTMtBdtaliL 

Auittrmliakn 

other  Britlih 

FoKtji^  states. 

TVrt-L 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

L 

1880 

6,53tJ,6Cl 

5,945,788 

53d,334 

1,154,280 

14,ir6»08l 

1881 

8,986,838 

6,229,916 

580,877 

1,789,381 

17.597/td 

1S82 

!U155,917 

7,289,823 

821,425 

2,200,734 

21.46TJI| 

1883 

10,024,081 

8,054,390 

704,581 

2,139.789 

2ussm 

1884 

]  1,423,017 

8,507,199 

1,012,008 

2,218,662 

S3.I«fl 

1886 

11,885,507 

8,595,429 

818,089 

2,437.746 

23,73ffl| 

1886 

10,445,980 

8,082,198 

624,893 

2,160,056 

21,313,  !^ 

1887 

7.998,568 

9,016,575 

549,805 

1,606,369 

i9.i7i,n 

1888 

0,212,081 

9,085,667 

736.224 

2,194,503 

2i.mJi?l 

188S> 

8,730,478 

10,647,312 

814,718 

2,664,540 

22,S6S.0sJ 

EXPORTS, 


New  South  The  export  trade  of  New  *Soiith  Wales,  like  the  import,  is  largtf  J 

liigtrthanj other  than  that  of  ruv  other  Australian  colony,  both  in  i-egard  tot 
total  %*alue  and  the  value  per  head  of  population.  Compared  triti 
the  imports  generally,  tlic  exports,  for  the  reasons  which 
hereafter  appear,  usnatly  fall  considerahly  short,  though  in  181 
the  exporta   exceeded  the  imports  by  £431,877 ;  but  eompMi 


EXPORT  TR.VDE. 


i  ihoee  of  olber  colonies,  the  extent  of  ttte  New  South  Wales 

i  of  home  produce  is  very  satisfactory.     For  the  year  1889 

f  export  trade  of  home  production  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 

£ 

Xcw  Soath  Walei...„. „„.. ., 17,425,311 

Victoria  „. 9/776,670 

Qoeenilaiid..,. 7,511,744 

Soath  Auatralia 3,C1>4,6£)2 

Hew  ZeriJaud 9,O42,0OS 

Tatmatua.. ,..„.. ,....  1.442,605 

Western  AtxBtndia.... .,  748.899 

Tbere  is  a  delect  in  the  figures,  as  far,  at  leasts  aa  two  of  these  ^^^J?^^^^ 

ioJonies  are  concerned.     Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  each  «»ioiiie«. 

a  lar^  re-export  trade,  especially  in  raw  produce^  and  it  frequently 

^.itit^ciis  that  credit  is  taken  for  the  produce  of  other  colonies  in 

reiums  showing  the  export  of  home  produce.     New  South 

wa«   formerly  over-credited  with  the  gold  received  from 

nd  for  coinage,  and  is  still,  to  some  extent,  with  regard 

till  and  copper  from   Queensland  and  South  Australia.     To 

extent  the  Customs  value  of  home  produce  is  overstated  in 

"^doria  and  South  Australia  is  unknown,  but  much  of  the  New 

^   lih  Wales  produce  passing  tlirough  Victoria  for  shipment  to 

•  'giaml  18  exported  as  Victorian  produce,  especially  the  wool,  of 

.vhLdi  large  t[uantities  shipped  from  Victoria  as  home  produce  is 

>i«aily  thts  production  of  New  South  Wales.     How  far  this  system 

<)Uaias  in  other  directions  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Dividing  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  classes —  i^opoiidemiiee 
uae  which  arc  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Colony,  and  JJ!|J"2*  ^^ 
1  imported  from  other  countries, — the  preponilerance  of  home 
exported  is  very  marked.     The  figures  for  the  ten  years 
doeed  with   1889,  which  are  given  herewith,  show  a  large 
Mae  ID  home  produce  exported,  reaching  ^15,751,818  in  1883 
however,   in  the  subsequent   years,    until   in    1886   the 
J  Kacbed  only  Xn,583,22f>,     The  figures  for  1887  show  a 


^ 
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gain  of  X2,657A33,  while  those  of    1889   are    the  highest 
record,  viz.,  jei7,423,311.     The  decline  between  1883  and  II 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fall  in  tlie  price   of  wool,  and 
the  losses   sustained   by   reason   of  the   dry  season  of    1885-^ 
The  exports  of  produce  other  than  that  of  the  Colony  have 
shown  a  decline  since  1883,  a  circumstance  to  a  large  exteni  | 
be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes,  the  decline  being  very  no  tic 
in  the  value  of  wool  and  tin  reex ported. 


Home  and  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 

Year. 

H4)ine  produce 

Foreign  firoduoo 
expoh«d. 

Totftl  exporlL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

12.007.931 

3,674,871 

15»682.S02 

1881 

11,955.277 

4,352,528 

16.307,805 

1882 

13,189,951 

4,487,404 

17,677»355 

1883 

15;751,S1S 

4,510,455 

20,262,273 

1881 

14.003,227 

4.514,063 

18,577,290 

1885 

12.059,280 

4,690,827 

16,750.107 

1886 

11,583,229 

4,134,708 

15,717,937 

1887 

14.240,362 

4,281,438 

18,521.750 

1888 

15,544,875 

5,375,255 

20.920,130 

1889       1 

17,423.311 

5,871.623 

23,294.934 

Uoe  of  export 
■  *>  declined, 


This  table  shows  that  the  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce 
exported  in  1889  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  previous  years,  yet 
the  value  per  head  is  lesa,  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figur 
than  most  of  the  years  since  187L  A  considerable  iuiprovem« 
is  vifiiblQ  over  the  figures  of  the  four  previous  years,  which 
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r,  mach  below  those  of  the  perhaps  abnormal  year  1 883.  In 
fet  jear  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  amounted  to  £18  17s.  8d. 
fm  bead,  decreasmg  in  1886  to  £11  16s.  7d.,  or  37  per  cent  The 
Ignes  for  1889  show  a  marked  improvement,  being  £15  15s.  8d., 
v£S  2sL  less  than  those  of  1883.  Greater  part  of  the  decrease  may 
It  attribated  to  the  fall  in  wool,  coal,  and  copper.  The  value  of 
cqrarta  per  head  for  each  year  since  1871  was  as  follows  : — 


Value  of  Exports  of  New  South  Wales  per  head. 


Jmx. 

!!l«wS<mth 

Wales  produce 

•sported. 

Other  produce 
exported. 

Year. 

New  South 

Wales  produce 

exported. 

other  produce 
exported. 

£    8.  d. 

£     8.   d. 

£     8.  d. 

£    8.  d. 

1871 

18    3    4 

3  19    9 

1881 

15  14    6 

5  14    6 

1S72 

15    6    9 

4  11    3 

1882 

16  11  11 

5  12  11 

1973 

18  13    9 

4    9    9 

1883 

18  17    8 

5    8     1 

1874 

18    2    5 

3  16  11 

1884 

15  19    4 

5    2    6 

i       1875 

19  16  11 

3  15    1 

1885 

12  19    1 

5    0    9 

;       1876 

17  16    6 

3  15  10 

1886 

11  16    6 

4    4    4 

1877 

17  11    0 

3  16  11 

1887 

13  18    6 

4    3    9 

1878 

16  11    0 

3    8    4 

1888 

14  12    1 

5    1     0 

1879 

15  13    4 

3    6  11 

1889 

15  15    8 

5    6    4 

1880 

16  11    0 

5    1    3 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  Colony  is  greatly  affected  Prfce-ierel  of 
by  the  prices  obtained  for  certain  leading  lines  of  raw  produce,  of 
▼hich  wool  and  coal  are  the  most  important.     In  the  following 
table  the  price-level  of  exports  is  given  for  twenty  years,  beginning 


^3                                             PEICE-LEVEL  Or  XXI'OKTS.              ^^ 

Pricoievfi.         with  1870.     In  order  to  ascertain  tlie  price-level,  all  the  princqj 

articles  of  tloinestic  produce  exjiorted  have  been  selected,  aod  t| 

^^^^            prices  of  1870  have  been  applied  to  the  quantities  of  eacli  ofjl 

^^^^H           subsequent  years,  and  the  result  compared  with  the  actual  fl 

^^^^H            of  such  year.     The   value  of  the  articles  included   in  this  tiS 

^^^^B           amounted  in  1889  to  95   per  cent,  of  the  total  exports,  excludiflj 

^^^^H           coin,  and  in  no  year  is  the  proportion  less  than  85  ]>er  cent    I 

^^^^H           is  considered  that  this  system  enables  a  truer  estimate  oil 

^^^^H            relative  prices  to  he  obtained  than  that  of  selecting  the  pn^fl 

^^^^H            certain  articles  A^-ithout  ginng  due   weight  to   the  quantitifl 

^^^^H            such  articles  exported.     The  table  also  shows  the  relative  ^B|fl 

^^^^H            wool  and  coal  separately,  as  compared  with  the  prices  rtili^| 

^^^^H            1870,  for  general  produce : —                                                       H 

^^^^H 

Price  luvcU                                        ^| 

Dotueotlc  Produce, 

Wool 

OoU. 

^^V 

1,000 

1,000 

hOOO 

^^r 

1,223 

1,202 

065 

^H 

1,114 

1,595 

1,072 

^H 

1,181 

1,488 

l,52d 

^M 

1,170 

1,440 

1,659 

^i^ 

1,167 

1,333 

1,088 

^^^K 

1,105 

1,095 

1.069 

^^^H 

1,013 

1,190 

1.6SD 

^^^H 

1,009 

1,143 

1,602 

^^^H 

1,048 

1,161 

1,646 

^^^1 

1,027 

1,488 

1,169 

^^^H                         18S1 

1,020 

1,333 

931 

^^^1 

1,045 

1,273 

1,233 

^^^H 

1,063 

1,107 

1,307 

^^^H 

1,045 

1,143 

],2»9 

^^^H 

91S 

976 

1/270 

^^^H 

m2 

976 

1,282 

^^^H 

906 

1,065 

1,262 

^^^H                          1888 

879 

1,036 

1.245 

^^^1 

888 

1,198 

1,222 

L       _j 
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e  price-Ierel  of  domestic  pnxluce  exported  in  the  year  1870,  PrtcwiovoJ 
irh  the  series  beginii,  is  below  that  of  any  of  the  foUowiDg 
until   1885  is  reacheiL     From  1871   to   1876  prices  were 
it^ti  :  from  1S77  to  1884  they  ruled  a  trifle  above  the  average  of 
I  iwrrity  yet^rsn  and  showed  very  little  variation,  but  since  1884 
f  hflM  been  a  persistent  tendency  to  falL     The  fliictuatione  in 
I  coal  were  much  greater  than  those  of  general  domestic 
bat   were  usually   in   tlie   same   direction,   though   not 
pamlleL     Wool  went  up  rapidly  from  1870  to  1872,  in 
I  jcttT  the  highest  ix)int  was  reached.     It  confinueil  to  decline 
I  tlmt  date  to  1876,  and  for  the  next  three  years  remained 
ity  steady.     In  1880  it  again   advanced,  but  fell  rapidly 
Ihat  time  until  18S5  and  1886,  when  it  reached  the  lowest 
i  daring  the  series.     Smce  that  date  there  has  been  a  tendency 
aocL     Coal  in    1871  fell  somewhat  below  the  level  of  the 
Tear,    but   immediately   commenced   to   rise,  until    the 
nnm  was  attained  in  1875,     For  the  next  four  years  there 
i  much  change,  but  a  serious  decline  took  place  in  1880, 
i  continued  until,  in  the  following  year,  the  lowest  point 
itoQcheii     Prices  then  improveil  until  1883,  since  which  time 
>  iias  been  a  scarcely  perceptible  decline.     In  regard  to  coal, 
>  0|i9Biiig  of  new  mines  in  districts  where  the  mineral  is  easily 
Itwkedi  ttocounts  in  some  me^LSure  for  the  fall  in  the   average 
I  since  1879. 

,  ts  impossible  to  establish  any  general  jjrice-level  for  imports,  J^jl^^*'  ^ 


111 


tit  taking  the  export  prices  of  Grea.t  Britain  as  indicating  the 
4ev^i  of  imports  into  Australia,  it  would  appear  that  prior 
J79  the  values  of  the  itnports  were  better  sustaiiietl  than 
'exports ;  but  since  the  date  mentioned  tke  price-level  of 
has  fallen  proportionately  more  than  the  exports,  so  that 
produce  had,  during  these  years,  an  advantage  in  the 
ag^  for  British  goods  ;  compared  with  the  export  prices,  tlie 
'  of  exchange  was  greatest  on  the  side  of  the  iinpoiU  in 
B^  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1877,  and  greatest  in  favour  of  the 
.  in  1883,  1884,  and  1887. 


Value  of  «iport»      The  value  of  exports,  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  donng  the  i 

of  home  imnluc-  i       -  ,      i  i.      i  i  i       .  i 

[  tion  per  b«»d.     ten  years,  com  pared  witli  those  of  the  other  oolonies,  ahows  1 
not  only  were  tlie  exi>orta  of  New  South  Wales  more  valu 
in  the  grosa,   but,  when  tested  by  the  standard  of  pop 
ejcoeeded  those  of  all  the  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of  ' 
land  and  Western  AuBtralia,      Thus,  for  tbe  last  ten  yean^  I 
av^erage  value  of  exports  per  head  has  amounted  to  : — 

£  a.  d. 

New  South  Walea ,.,  15  3  0 

YictoTia  ..,,..»,„....,.,., 11  15  5 

Queensland IG  10  6 

South  Australia 13  7  6 

Kew  Zealand,.,.. 12  5  4 

Taamania U  2  10 

Western  Aofltr&lia  *^. .«„.,.„,  15  15  4 


The  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool,  coin,  coal,  live-sto' 
silver,  silver-leajd,  copper,  akins,  and  tallow.     Other  article^ 
also  been  exported  to  considerable  value  in  times  past^  but  i 
importance  has  disappeared,  or  is  lost  in  comparison  with 
the  products  just  uained.     Amongst  such  may  be  mentioned  j 
leather,  provisions,  and  sugar.     Of  some  of  these  articles 
still  a  fairly  large  export,  but-  of  none  is  the  export  per  head  t 
large  as  formerly,  while  in  the  case  of  sugar  it  has  praetiotllf^ 
ceased. 


h^i 


^ool  the  staple 

XpOTt, 


WOOL, 

Wool  is  the  staple  export  of  the  Colony,  and  comprises 
siderably  more  than  half  the  value  of  tlie  total   exports, 
quantities  and  values  of  the  wool  exported  during  each  year  i 
1880  are  given  in  the  next  table,  and  from  the  figures  it  will  J 
reatlity  seen  how  greatly  the  Colony  de]»ends  for  its  prosperity  \ 
the  produce  of  its  flock& 


WOOL  EXPOKTED. 


New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported. 


rmu 

W«teht. 

VjdtHt 

Y«r. 

Weight 

TaIuil 

1B80 

1881 
I8S9 
1883 

td84 

154,871.832 

1SO.GOI.506 
116,221,182 

188,161,710 
173.986,303 

£ 
8,040,625 
7,149,787 
7,43.%  0^1 
9,598,761 
8,053,100 

1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 

168,151,659 
173,985,640 
216,450,342 
235.848.944 
261,853,184 

£ 

7,246,642 
7,028,596 
8,91 1J55 
9,080,776 
10,620,636 

Besides  the  wool  grown  in  the  Colony  there  has  been  a  large  ueHrxrci-t  ot 
i  of  other  wool,  chiefly  from  Queensland.  In  1885  the  ex- 
of  foreign  wool  amounted  to  slightly  more  than  10,000,000  fl>. 
^hi,  valued  at  £431^605  ;  hut  in.  1889  the  quantity  had  fallen 
llo  4,375,545  Ih,,  of  the  value  of  £1 64,434.  The  exports,  as  returned 
I  Inr  the  Customs,  are  given  herewitli ;  but  the  quantities  fall  short  of 
t  actual  amount^  as  not  a  little  wool,  the  produce  of  other  places, 
exported  in  past  years  as  New  South  Wales  wool,  on  the 
e  principle,  probably,  that  leads  to  the  shipment  from  Mel- 
u«>  aA  the  produce  of  Victoria,  of  nearly  40,000,000  fl>.  weight 
tvoot  grown  in  New  South  Wales  :^ 

Wool  Exported — not  the  produce  of  the  Colony. 


1 

Tmlue, 

Yfw. 

Weight 

VtlMA, 

1^ 

1S^82 
1SS4 

lb. 

7.*^14,4{)0 

7.582  J  81 
7,13(M62 

8.878,422 
»,030,215 

£ 
306,909 
381,005 
340,613 
537,483 
429,390 

iliii 

1  10,221,766 
4J>64,071 
7,H44,8<;7 
7.407,300 
4,375,545 

£ 

431,605 
173,380 
288,910 
268,739 
164,434 

The  severe  seasons  experienced  during  the  past  few  years  have  Bi vtTc »«iion§ 

hiive  aJTocted 

I tery  materially  interfered  with  the  production,  and  consequexitly  wu.jit«4e. 
I  with  ibe  exportatioui  of  wool  ;  but  the  splendid  season  of  1886-7 
latt/'.nded  with  a  considerable  increase  in  this  stiiple  export, 
tluH  improvement  haa  been  continued  since.  There  wa« 
■iy  a  dispoaition  to  export  washed  wool;  the  tendency  is 
r,  however,  towards  the  export  of  wool  in  grease,  except  where 
I  eoflidiiions  as  to  carriage,  (S:e«,  are  except  ion  ah 
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Other  export*.        Tho  Other  aBimal  products — tallow,  skins,  leather,  and  sach-]| 
— form  together  an  exjwrt  of  considftrable  value,  though,  owiii|f| 
the  large  loi-al  demandj  it  is  not  probalile  that  there  will  he  i 
material  increase  in  the  value  of  these  articles  exported. 

Coal,  also,  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wa 
ha^dng  reached  a  total  value  of  over  £1,319,000,  The  deve 
ment  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Colony  has  been  traced  in  the  chap 
on  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  produc 
subject  to  less  fluctuation  than  any  other  item  of  export. 

The  export  of  silver  and  silverd^d  or©  has  become  impor 
since  1884,  and  bids  fair  to  show  confiiilerahle  increase*     The  < 
port  of  locally  produced  copper  and  tin  revived  soinewbat  du 
1888,  but  fell  oif  very  considerably  during  1889.     Copixjr  decli 
to  the  value  of  about  £05,000,  and  tin  to  the  extent  of  £167,50 
The  tmde  in  these  metals  is  still  very  much  lielow  that  of   188 
and  previous  years. 

Gold  Bullion  and  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exp 
of  the  Colony.     The  export  daring  each  year  since  1871  was — 


ilHon  arid 


1871  ............  2,329,4215 

1872 2„^fl4,0a7 

Wa 2/cl36,4(>7 

1874 1,9.33,942 

1875 2JOG,074 

1876  ............  l,milJ72 

1877 l,8trN03O 

1878 1,810,670 

1879 SO(},687 

1880 863,012 


1881  1,957,S42 

1882 1,73.3.024 

1883 1,70.1,1  HI 

1884., 947.513 

lb85. 1.401,478 

1885 1,610/278 

1887 1.318,917 

1888 2,122,337 

18B& 3,211.747 


Taken  by  itself,  the  foregoing  stjiteruent  might  .seem  to  favour 
the  opinion  sometimes  hazarded  that  the  Colony  is  being  denuded 
of  its  gold.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  gold  shipped  is  chiefly 
tlie  produce  of  other  colonies,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted  ;  for 
out  of  the  large  sum  exported  during  1889  only  about  £47,582  was 
New  South  Wales  produce.  In  another  part  of  tins  volume  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  Colony  is  yearly 
incr^sed,  so  that  the  circulation  iu  1889  was  fully  twic^  that  of 
1878. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  EXPORTS. 


.  1    »  -    --,  tbe  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exports  Ejqjortaof 

produce. 

,  _e  in  1889  appear  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Food  »iid  beverages,  mchiding  breadatulfiB. .  ......  ..  «3dQ,909 

Wtii««  fermeuted  aud  apirituoua  liquor 31,670 

Lire  •toek 1,116,232 

Amtnal  uid  vegeUble  products^  including  wool  ,,*  11,469,804 

Clotkiog  Bad  textile  fabrics  .. 17,653 

Miotf^s  wad  metals,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  not 

UKluding  coal,  coin^  and  bullion 2,012,207 

C^  and  eoke , 1,334,314 

Specie  and  precious  metals .........*. 116,650 

Articles  of  education,  art,  and  amuaement 71,610 

Matitifactured  articles  not  included  elsewhere  248,523 

Uitdwnfied 14,«08 

Total „. 17,423,245 


^  Bjfar  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  consists  of  raw  materials.  ^J^^**®'*'^' 
txport  man ufeictu ring  country  New  South  Wales  has  not 
bieved  any  posaition ;  and,  though  its  manufactures  are  of 
ei>ii8iderable  importance,  as  will  hereafter  appear^  its  own 
i  fomish  so  wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as  to 
it  improbable  that  there  will  be  any  great  development  of 
trnde  in  home  manufactures  in  the  iniraediate  future. 
many  channels  have  been  presented  for  the  successful  eiii[>Ioy- 
nt  of  capital  that  little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
KibQity  of  New  South  Wales  supplying  other  countries  with  its 
;  manufactures  •  but  as  these  outlets  of  c^ipifeal  are  closed,  the 
i  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will  doubtless 
recodified.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  with  the  Chief  ftrtlcki 
of  showing  the  relative  importance,  and  the  proportion  per 
.  of  population,  of  each  of  the  principal  articles  exported.  The 
der&Dce  of  raw  matenal,  and  raw  material  advanced  one 
rarcb  tlie  finished  manufacture,  will  be  apparent. 


EXPORT  OF  STOCK. 
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T;&Ititis  of  some  of  tlie  principal  articles  of  home  pro*luee  Home  produo© 
dttritig  1889,  iaclttdiag  those  mentioned  above,  were  as 


Export  of  Home  Produoa 
£ 


13.212 

210.331 
74.204 

141,»22 
47^687 
80,886 

154,744 
1,113,311 


Proviiions  ( meat) ......  . .  98»747 

iShale  (kerosene)  .,.  ....^  59,835 

Silver  and  ore   1,971,198 

Skins 331,398 

Tallow^ 198,052 

Timbor 102J14 

Tin 414,987 

Wool  ., 1O,62O,03« 


fbt  aomber  and  value  o£  the  live  etook  exported  have  varied  TnwieiaU?e 

stock. 
My  from  year   to  yeiir,   being  affected   greatly  bj  the 

i  experienced  both  in  this  and  the  neighlx>uring  colonies. 

I  export  of  horses  has  declined,  as  far  as  nombers  are  con-  Export  of  hones 

but  the  values  have  increased.      On  the  other  hand  the 

I  abow  an  increase  in  number  and  in  value.     The  figures 

ct  to  horses  are  to  some  extent  mialeading,  a^  the  number 

^Ughbred  racing  animals  passing  backwards  and  forwards 

Svdney  and  Melbourne,  which  are  enterecl  as  exports  and 

gives  more  importance  to  the  trade  than  its  magnitude 

warrants. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cattle  depastured  in  the  Colony  Export  of  cattle 
Imen  attended  by  a  diminislied  export,  and  whilst  the  exporta- 
of  tlieep  ha«  also  fluctuated  greatly  since  1883,  the  number 
boroed  cattle  im[x>rted  has  largely  increased.     The  failure  of 
pastures  throughout  a  portion  of  the  Colony  led  to  a  partial 
oa  of  sheep  in  1884,  and  in  1S85  there  was  a  correspondingly 
retunL 

Bat|  AS  in  the  case  of  horses,  the  figures  for  the  export  and  BHwiwof 
Dpoft  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  certain  extent  misleading,  inas- 
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REEXPORT  TRADE. 

The  ro-export  trade  of  tlie  Colony  has  increased  consid 
during  the  past  decade,  but  has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  "w 
it  is  not  likely  to  advance  for  Bome  years.  The  shippiDg  faci] 
of  Hydney  liave  hitherto  attracted  to  the  port  a  large  amoui 
trade  from  New  Zealand,  Queensland^  and  the  South  iSea^ 
transhipment  to  Europe  ;  bvit  the  establishment  of  direct  coinn 
cation  between  these  colonies  and  Europe  has  checked  to  i 
extent  the  expansion  of  the  re-export  trade,  though  it  is 
probahl©  that  it  will  fall  below  its  present  dimensions.  TL< 
export  overland  trade  is  comparatively  limited^  amouotini 
1889  to  £372,253,  out  of  a  total  £5,871,623. 


The  total  yalue  of  the  re-exports  of  t!ie  Colony  during  each  of  viauoof 
^  past  t€xi  years  was  as  foJlowB : — 


EE-EXPORT  TRABE. 


SeAwmnl. 


Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

3,62«.001 

47,SS0 

3,674,871 

1^1 

4,  SHI. 072 

60,556 

4,352,528 

imt 

4,4f>ir,153 

78,251 

4.487,404 

issa 

4,415,527 

y4,923 

4,510,455 

itm 

4,380,036        1 

134.027 

4,514,003 

1885 

4,525,883 

164,944 

4,0iM),S27 

1       iBm 

3»9»9,32$ 

135,380 

4,134,708 

ia&7 

4.120,184 

161,2-U 

4,281,438 

i$m 

4,822,269 

552, 98G 

5,375,255 

isdo          ! 

5,499,370 

372/253 

6,871.023 

If  will  be  seea  tiiat  Uie  araotmt  of  re-exports  has  kept  pace  fairly  Ro-exporttmcb 
1  the  incresme  of  ])opu]ation,  the  greatest  decline  being  during  with  iiwreiuic  of 
which  waa  due  in  all  probability  to  the  depression  in  trade 
Qcetl  almost  every  where  during  tliat  year.  A  alight  revival 
ill  1887,  which  was  continued  through  the  two  following 
though  the  ratio  per  head  of  population  is  still  below  that 
1-2-3.  Tlie  subseijuent  table,  giving  the  value  per  hea^d  of 
produce  exported  since  1872,  will  illustrate  its  comparative 
srtance  during  each  year. 

YaJae  per  Head  of  Foreign  Produce  Exported, 


r 

VflJae, 

Y«r. 

Value. 

Tew. 

Valae. 

' 

£    t.    lb 

£  s,    d. 

£    8.     d. 

1872 

4  H     3 

1878 

3    8     4 

1884 

5    2    0 

187:t 

4     U     *l 

1879 

3     C  11 

1885 

5    0    9 

1874 

3  IG  11 

1N80 

5     1     3 

1686 

4    4     4 

1875 

3  15     1 

1H81 

5  14     6 

1887 

4     3    9 

lure 

3  15  10 

1882 

5  12  11 

1888 

5     1     0 

I8E77 

3  io  U 

1883 

5    8     1 

1889 

5    6    4 

aoogst  raw  nuiterials  the  principal  articles  re-exported  are  I'l^n^ip^i 
tin,    and   wool ;    the   manufactured   articles   are   chiefly 
^  appait'b  hartlware,  iron  and  steel,  books  and  stationery, 
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COMMERCE  AXD  SHIPPING. 


Indirect  benefit 
of  re-exports. 


boots,  beer  and  spirits,  and  alao  large  quantities  of  provisun 
Grouped  under  the  several  beads  already  adopted  for  the  im 
and  exports,  tlie  value  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1889  vrill  be  fuui 
b«low  : — 

He-export  Trade, 


109» 
51», 


I 


Food  and  beverages,  including  breads  tuffs.... 

Wines,  fermented  and  apirituoua  liquore ♦♦.,, 

Livestock... .., 

Aninml  &iid  vegetable  prodti  cts,  incln  ding  wool 373, 6 1 7 

Clothing  aod  textile  fabrics 432,532 

Minerals  and  nietala,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  not  in* 

eluding  coin  and  bullion* 186,M0 

Specie  and  precious  me tala   .,.., ,,,,,. , 3,166,797 

Articlea  of  education,  art,  and  amnaement 15vS,33i^ 

Manufactured  articles  not  elsewhere  included 841.092 

Articles  niiclaaBiEed  by  Customa 23^157 

Total 5,872.535 

The  benefit  derived  by  the  Colony  from  its  re-export  trade 
indirect  and  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  freights  earned  by  Hi 
South  Wales  vessels  can-ying  such  produce  do  not  amount  to 
large  sum,  as  the  carriage  is  chiefly  in  other  bands.  Still 
trade  is  valuable,  the  probable  sum  accruiug  to  the  Colony  fro 
this  source  being  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  total  value  of  the  trd 
as  shown  in  the  following  table  \^ 

Approximate  Earnings  from  lie-export  of  Foreign  Prodaoe^ 


187S  ..,,.. 112,468 

1879    115.558 

1880 142.267 

1881 mjm 

1882 175.425 

1SS3 ....,  187|S07 


1884 182,788 

1885 179ja3 

IbSB 133,000 

1887 151,228 

1888 178,511 

1889    293,63) 


OVERLAND  TRADE. 

ijT-ti!i1>-"^        As  the  major  portion  of  the  good8  exported  overland 
faiiway.  pnsHes  through  the  borilor  colonies  €f  Victoria  and  Soxith  Austfl 

to  Great  Britain,  the  diversion  of  the  trade  along  the  railwuji 


*  lududitif  00*1,  to  thd  valiM  ol  £40 


ol  the  pastoral  industry  would   have   the  effect  o£  per* 

fl&tly  divertiiig  a  no  iiicon«iderabie  part  of  trade  from  Yictoria 

Scmtli  AustraliA,  but  the  followirig  table  will  show  that  fluch 

iim  has  onlr  l»een  partial,  and  that  a  large  volume  of  trade, 

Kially  to  Adelaide,  is  almost  entirely  governed  by  the  state  of 

man.     A  inarked  increase  will  be  noticed  in  1888  and  1889. 

Wis  largelj  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  population  of  the 

Hill   silver-field,    whose   nearest   market    is   by   rail    to 


OVEKLAJTO  TRADE* 


iS^ 


CokmT  to  its  ports,  most  he  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  gain  Effoct  of  mil- 

*  wnyi  on  tnulv. 

believed  that  the  extension  of  the  trunk  railways  to  the 


Overland  Trade. 

tbK. 

ImportB. 

Export!. 

Total. 

£                           £ 

£ 

m$ 

%mK^n      '     3.S45,(;48 

5,936,259 

BT» 

J, 535. 42 1         1        4,149.047 

5.684,468 

im^ 

1,4S8J55 

4. 768, 542 

6,206.697 

t^i 

1,708,648 

4,022,401 

r>.  731,109 

imt 

l,<n2,4C9 

4,995,645 

6,908,054 

\m 

2,320,495 

4,307,623 

6,628,118 

am 

2.186,553 

4,830.770 

7,017,323 

\m^ 

2,611,130 

3,405,073 

6,016,203 

im^ 

2,l>3tM68 

4,251,8*10 

6,290,968 

IJ»7 

3, 166.573 

5,231.454 

8.398,027 

18SS 

3,040,010 

5,559,^81 

8,51)9,691 

1889 

3,150,ti98 

6,910,401 

10,070,189 

TRADE  OF  AUSTRALASfAN  COLONIES, 
The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  is  larger,  both  in  the  gross  Tmdc  iwger 
lount  and  the  value  per  head,  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  colony. 
ikoiAm  of  Australasia.     Tlie  total  trade  of  each  colony,  and  the 
ult  per  head,  lor  the  past  twelve  years  are  given  below  ;  and 
^^^  the  Latter  part  of  the  period  was  one  of  severe  depression, 
HElgTiitude  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  this  Colony  but  of  the  rest 
th^  group,  ig  yery  suggestive.     In  gross  amount  the  trade  of 
Blom  ranks  second,  but  in  point  of  value  per  hea,d  is  surpassed 
SoQlh  Australia,  and,  if  the  average  of  the  last  two  jears  be 
ten,  by  Western  Australia,  with  Queensland  nearly  equal 
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BKITISH  TRADE. 


BTilTiSH  TRADE. 
Tbe  British  trade  holds  the  first  position  in  regard  to  value,  lieitta:  BHttsh  trwle 

T,  in  itiost  yearSj  than  even  the  intercolonial  tmde  of  the  Colony ;  position. 
id  if  to  the  valne  of  goods  coining  directly  from  Great  Britain 
ftdded  that  of  goods  passing  tliroiigli  the  neighbouring  colonies, 
destined  for,  or  coming  from,  England,  tlin  pjroportion  of 
ritish  trade  would  be  still  higher.  For,  though  the  nominal 
ie  betwt^n  Great  Britain  and  New  South  Wales  amounted  in 
l$9  to  the  large  Bura  of  -£17,701,103,  out  of  a  total  tradt^  of 
16^157,991,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  value  of  this  trade  was 
iderably  more  than  £25,000,000.  The  amount  of  trade  as 
down  in  the  subsequent  table  is,  therefore,  much  below  tlie 
ospeciaUy  in  regard  to  exjKjrts,  as  the  larger  part  of  the 
^^^^Mee  exported  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia  overland  is  in 
By  dc&tiaed  for  British  porta.  The  seawai^d  trade  alone  can 
giren,  and  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  for  each 
ftnd  including  1B70  : — 

Trade  with  Great  Britain* 


Tttr. 

Iinporta. 

Eacpoftt. 

Total  Britiflh  trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18T0 

3,200  J06 

2,492.640 

5,60X34G 

1S71 

n/2.v2,«;i7 

4,3:S/2.Sl 

7,630.S!JS 

1872 

3,728,457 

4,y2G.72H 

8,<i55.18,* 

1873 

5,137,139 

6,&j7,55ir 

11,794.698 

1874 

4.888,725 

5,737,0(K» 

10,623.791 

1875 

6,062,220 

0,374,503 

12,436,729 

1876 

5,763,533 

5,918.187 

11.681.72(» 

ISTT 

6*471,780 

fj.Ul8.a26 

12.49O,70« 

1S78 

6,058,628 

b^yUlA'^l 

12,175,0(55 

lS7d 

6.749,510 

5,148,0()9 

1 1.898.128 

\fm 

6.530,0(11 

7.525.037 

14,062.298 

1S81 

8,98G,«:^8 

7,561J14 

10.547,952 

lam 

11,155,917 

7.309,0iH 

18,405,008 

1KS3 

10,624,081 

9,aS4,207 

20,508,288 

K    18M 

11,423.047 

7.683.880 

19.106.f»27 

^m    1885 

11,885,597 

7,293.133 

19.178.73U 

^H    1886 

10,445.980 

r     •'•  '^'X 

16.472.934 

^H   18ir7 

7.»»8,568 

> 

14.1WM.024 

^V    1888 

9.212.981 

i 

17,0H9.aW 

1           1889 

8,736,478 

17,701,103 

COMMEBCE  ANP  SHIPPI^^G. 


Value  of  inter- 
cdonia]  fende. 


INTEBCOLONIAL  TRADE. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  BrIiisL  trade  Btanda  the  intercoloiui 
the  value  of  which  amounted  in   the  year  1889  to  XI 0,647,31 
ittiports,  and  £10;741,04r)  exjKjrts,  or  a  total  trade  of  £21,388,35 
a  sum  considerably  larger   than  the  nominal  trade  with  Or 
Britain. 


Y«r. 

Ituport*. 

Export!. 

Total  tt»d«. 

1877 

£ 

(1,4  in,  757 

£ 

6,628,822 

£ 
13,045,575 

1878 

G,4t]8,978 

6.802.373 

13,271,351 

1879 

5,(131,808 

7,120,840 

12.755,648 

1880 

5,04.5,788 

7,381,172 

13,32C,96a 

1S81 

6,229,916 

6,981,450 

13,211,372 

1882 

7,289,823 

8,425,903 

15.715,726 

1883 

8,054,390 

7,943,332 

15,097,722 

1884 

8,507,199 

8,708,323 

17.215,522 

1885 

8,595,429 

6,936,139 

15,531,568 

1886 

8.082,198 

7,705,863 

15,788,061 

1887 

9,016,575 

8,993,324 

18,OO!>,890 

1888 

9,085,567 

»,614,615 

18,70CK1^ 

1889 

10,647,312 

10,741,045 

21.388,357 

1  other 
I  during 


Tiie  trade  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies  with  New  Soatl 
Wales  iiliowed   an  increase  during   1889  of   £2,688,175,  and  ( 
£5,600,296  since  1886,     The  reason  of  this  advance  will  be  fou 
in  the  increased  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  year,  and  the  diver 
of  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Western  districts  of  the  Colony  ] 
New  South  Wales  seaports  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  colon  16 
As  ali*e-ady  pointed  out,  a  great  proportion  of  the  intercolon 
export  trade,  especially  that  which  is  sent  overland,  represenfi 
produce  of  this  colony  ultimately  destined  for  Eui'opean  markets 
though  cre<Iited  to  the  colony  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  fir 
instance.     The  favourable  state  of  the  rivers  enabled  a  greater 
amount  of  produce  to  be  dispatched  to  Melbourne  and  Adelaid 
during  1S$7  than  in  the   yeai-s  sincei  hence  the  large  adva 


SiotOariy  vttls  the  import  trade,  the  large  part  of  the 

»  oocDpnsGB  goods  originally  coming  from  Great  Britain, 

I  bot  purchased  in  the  MeJboume  and    Adelaide  marketa      The 

[total     Ti^oe    of    the    intercolonial    trade    as     already     stated, 

{imoiiiited  dming  1889  to  £21.388,357,  a  sum  much  larger  than 

i  mtf  lomier  year,  exceeding  even  1884,  aided  as  that  year  was 

hr  a  £air  aeaaon  and  a  higher  price  for  wool 


TBADE  WITH  VICTORIA. 

Tictoria  eomes  first  amongst  the  colonies  of   the  group,    as  vuiie  of  tnd^ 

K^anis  the  Talae  of  its  trade  with  New  Soutli  Wales,  though  its 

Jhlportaoce  has  sensibly  declined  during  late  years,  especially  in 

to  exports.     It  is  estimated  tbat  prior  to  the  extension  of 

Iwaj  sTstem  of  this  Colony  into  the  Riverine  districts,  nearly 

I  of  itfi  territory,  comprising  some  of  the  richest  districts 

Colony,   traded  almost  exclusively  with  Victoria*      This 

MS  oow  been,  to  a  gr^t  extent,  diverted  along  New  South 

i  Hues  to  Sydney ;  hence  the  decrease  observable,  which  will 

I  plainly  seen  in  the  table  on  page  191,  showing  the  oyer* 

find  mde  with  Victoria. 

The  import  trade  of  the  Colony  from  Victoria  covers  a  large  Lorp;  rtntf\ 
!  of  aFcicleSy  and  in  this  respect  diifers  from  the  export,  which  frum  vk^tuciftr 

Ift  ttMinly  eomprised  in  three  leading  items  of  raw  produce — wool, 

stuck,  and  ooaL  Dividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two 
I  ciaasaSt  Tix.,  Victorian  And  other  produce,  the  chief  imports  under 
^1^0  fbimer  class  are  agricultural  implements,  butter,  breadstuffs, 
HErvii,  oatci,  hay  and  other  fodder,  and  vegetables ;  while  under  the 
H9i09iiid  htNMi  come  drapery  and  apparel,  drugs,  hardware,  iron, 
^  jvir«lli!ry,  ntacldnery,  stationery,  and  other  manufactured  articles, 

TkCorian  produce,  properly  so  called,  comes  chiefly  to  Sydney; 

tlia  othrr  articles  are  taken  by  the  aonthem  and  western  portions 
j  of  tbt  Cbiony,  which  have  for  many  y^irs  looked  to  Victoria  as  a 
L    markat  wbenoe  sodi  supplies  are  to  be  derived.     The  following  are 
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COMMERCE  AND  SIlIPPINa. 


Imports  from 
VlctofU. 


the  valuer  of  the  prmcipal  items  of  luiport  from  Victoria  duril 
the  last  five  years  :— 

PHncipal  Imports  from  Victoria. 


I>eacriptIo»  of  Goods. 


vm. 


ism. 


18S7. 


Agricultural  implements ,. . . 

]iagfi  and  &ai.ks ,...., 

Beer  (in  woad  and  bottle)  ... 

Biscuits 

Boots  and  fi hoes    ,«,.,, 

Butter  ..,..., » .«., 

CaDdles  4 1..  .. 

Cheese.,.. .,....,.*.. 

Cordage  and  ropes   « , . . 

Drapery  and  appttrtd    . , 

Ihuga  k  Aiwthecariea^  wjirca 

Earthenware  ami  China 

Floor  

Fruit— 

Creen  .-...,..,,.,,,..„ ... 

Dried    ..    .  *.*....,,......,.. 

Furniture  and  upholstery  *.. 
Gold  (coin,  har»,  oiid  dust).. 
Grain  and  Pulee — 

Wheftt     .. 

OttU..................... , 

Others 

Hardwai^ *..» 

Hay  and  chatf' ,. 

Hops ,4 

Iron  and  steel  goods 

Jams  nnd  jellies    .. 

Jewellery   ..... 

Leather  ..... 

Live  stock  .....♦*....., 

Machinery  .«*..*..*«. »,.^, ....««.. 

Malt 

M  usical  iustrumcots    ......... 

Oatmeal ..,...-..,..... 

Oils.. 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  &c. 

Potatoes 

Saddler)'  and  harness  ......... 

Soap 

Spirits ,....,♦..,,.... 

Sugar  (raw) , 

Tea 

Timber . 

Tobacco,  cigars,  Ac. 

Toys    

Vej^tables  (green)  and  onions 

Wines 

Woolpacks *,....,»,.. 


£ 

£ 

30,233 

26,005 

17,324 

11.773 

L%424 

11,717 

0,873 

6,133 

33,971 

28,6(;2 

45>J(jI 

35.331 

i4,mj:i 

4,678 

4,803 

6,304 

0.988 

6,304 

4ni»,0.j9 

396,850 

.5f>.73<J 

19,0:i8 

U,543 

7,625 

29l,m)i> 

384.037 

20,901 

27.26S 

10,757 

2!.326 

42,305 

22,120 

62,717 

303.312 

23.433 

57,720 

16,437 

14,201 

la.UlB 

33,160 

54,P22 

39,248 

64,950 

18.^310 

4,mi 

3,721 

49,161 

30,640 

7,260 

8,071* 

28,443 

19,365 

18,863 

15,202 

802,760 

225,746 

68,072 

30.537 

6,770 

2,037 

18,575 

13,347 

21,682 

14»025 

12,003 

11.428 

73,168 

59,20.t 

134,823 

166.0^*6  1 

11,600 

7,714 

11,417 

7.061 

34,500 

30.07ii 

48,313 

315,118 

98,741 

93,463 

23,134 

18.634 

19,182 

15,151 

10,089 

0,132 

43,004 

35.275 

0»004 

7,004 

*  10,335 

0,646 

£ 

53,220 

12.922 

20,309 

3.2^0 

30,772 

7.086 

5,668 

l,28-> 

6,248 

366,(»72 

22,711 

9,7J^7 

364.107 


32.474 

9,146 

17,5<i2 

2  122 

54,'030 

18,795 

9,290 

2.671 

4,0.53 

3.19,167 

24,720 

7,20l» 

284,928 


14,914  I    19,628 

17,803        6,733 

14,860  1    19,152 

274,628    125,461 


34,050  I 
17,264  , 
24.6fM 
39,234 
59,402  I 
10.308  I 
41,760 

4,010 

7,017 

17.25.1 

542,rKS8 

41,318 

4,220 
13,529 

8,845 
17,834 
56,61 1 
71,812 

9,872 

31,221 
56.104 
121,731 
11,051 
22  249 
lli569 
32.033 
7,780 
22,713 


15,515 

103.173 

17,782 

38,464 

107,705 

4,562 
66,604 

4,344 

16,600 

16,137 

517,249 

52,209 

3,319 
14.038 
17,346 
12.551 
55,666 
97.627 

7.040 
11,061 
23,754 
53,.^i:i8 
92,977 
12,020 
20,489 
17,822 
36,667 

6,372 
13,958 


16.1C 

20.€ 
4*11 

90,7*54 
7.nnt> 


I 


62,9*>2 

83,is:< 
i3,:^:i;i 

24,5Sl 
13,23$ 

6,217 
16,449 


The  chief  export  to  Tictoria  is  wool,  fonvai'ded  to  Melbourne  wooi 

export. 
lor  sbipment  to  London  and  other   European  ports.      A  large 

ffitaatity   of  this  wool  is  shipped  to  Europe  as  the  produce  of 

Tictona,  on  «iccount  of  the  fact  that  better  pnces  are  generally 

flteiiked  lor  **  Port  Phillip  '^  wcmjL     The  value  of  wool  exported 

l6  Ticttma  during  the  last  twelve  years  was: — 

£  £ 

1ST8...-     -  ...  2J54.301  18S4 2»229,873 

ISTl*  2,709,7^6  188a 1,8G8,010 

l^JSO... a,22i/289  1886 1,931,278 

1S81  ....„, 2.783,909  1887 2,451,552 

I®2,,„. 2,3[Mi,528  18S8 2,187.759 

1883 2,502,205  1889 2.952.107 

The  export  for  1SS9  shows  a  considerable  increase,  and  is  the 
liigcst  value  for  any  year  since  1 880.     Die  decrease  m  previous 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline  in  the  market  value  of  the 
kle^  and   partly   to  the  extension  of  the  railways  which  !iaa 
ir-PTl*^   much  of  the  traffic  from  the  old  routes. 


Idwe  stock  of  all  kinds  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  exports  to  Export  of  itock 

FicioHa,  though  the  imports,  especially  of  sheep,  have  also  been 

eottsiderable ;  and  in  1885  tlie  balance  of  trade  was  in  favour  of 

I  sonthem  colony.     Victoria  has  already  reached  the  limit  where 

demand  for  meat  exceeds  the  cast  of  .stcick ;  and  is,  therefore, 

[dependent  upon  the  other  colonies,  especially  New  South  Wales,  for 

( supply  of  the  deficiency,  the  amount  of  which  is  little  short  of 

►-fourth  of  the  whole  consumption. 

Coid  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  Colony  to  Export  of  e 
[Vicloria,  the  vidue  during  1889  being  £488,344.  The  only  other 
I  prodooe  worthy  of  special  note  are  skins  and  timber,  the  former 
I  lieiiig  sent  to  Victoria  for  re-export.  The  following  table  gives 
I  tb»  tnule  of  each  year  since  1870  ;  but  as  no  records  were  kept 
daring  certain  years  in  which  border  duties  were  not  collected,  the 
iolida  for  »uch  years  are  necessarily  only  ai>proximate.  The  figures 
1874  are,  however,  exact. 


OOMMEBCE  AND  SHIPPING, 


Trade  with  Yictoria. 


Year. 

Imports 

Exports. 

TtAal, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1.153.695 

2,583,552 

3,737»247 

1871 

1,698/236 

4,577,559 

6,275.795 

1872 

1,188,781 

2,858,191 

4,046,972 

1873* 

3,366.963 

1874 

1,349.062 

3,614,456 

4,963,518 

1875 

2,06(M.i6 

4,269.770 

6,3:ir>,i>26 

1676 

2,376,777 

4,043,566 

6,42j),343 

1877 

2,531.449 

3,898,129 

6,429,578 

187S 

2,897. 5(>a 

3,694,4:M 

6,591.937 

1879 

2,234,381 

4,177,871 

6,412, 2,'i2 

1880 

2,187J^J 

4,578,867 

6,705,986 

1881 

2,414.590 

4,052,694 

6,41)7,284 

1882 

2,770,245 

3,781,421 

6,551,<itf*j 

18S3 

3,012,268 

4,170,599 

7,182,867 

1884 

3.064,816 

4,170,497 

7,233,313 

1885 

3,309,096 

3.450.7^16 

6,7m>.492 

1886 

2,789,700 

3;697,3t3 

6,487.043 

1887 

2,S94,6S1 

4,773.815 

7,668,49*) 

1888 

2,472,621 

6,45.5, 19^1 

7,927,817 

1869 

2,419.038 

5,385,ao0 

7,804,33^ 

xports  to 
iTictoriA. 


•  No  R«ttmi«  of  the  ovorknd  tnwJe  for  thU  y»r. 

The   following   table   shows   the  value   of  the   principal  artic 
exported  to  Yictorm  daring  five  years  : — 

Principal  Exports  to  Yictoria. 


DctfcriptJoii  of  Goods. 


Coal. , 

Coin — Gold  , 

Coppfir , 

Flour ., 

Fruit  (freah) 

Grain  and  Pulse — 

Wheat 

Others,. 

KuroHcne  ahale ., 

Li^'e  stock 

Periodicals,     hooka,     paper, 

Btatioaery,  &c 

Skina 

Timber .*..*,.*. , 

Wool 


1885. 


1880. 


1887. 


£ 

291,161 

10,336 
55,834 

2,531 

12,057 

11,3^ 

692,  »47 

663 

100,222 

25,960 


£ 
336,»79 

45,000 

4,65« 

17,043 

55,861 

17,159 
17.102 
12,&42 

606,02li 

1,783 

60,777 

42,224 

1,081,278 


£ 
379,206 

12,590 
10,463 
73,760 

14,^1 
5,203 

13.703 
1,112,7*0 

28,190 

70,334 

54,061 

2,451,66« 


1888. 


£ 

406,744 

'7V257 
U.969 
60,014 

18.667 

5,339 

12.703 

i,63a,6du 

20,710 
81,043 

aiiss 

t«l^,7fi« 


£ 

438,344 
200,000 


.TOO 


53,8GB 
59.196 
69,524 

2,052,107 


QITEEXSLAXD  TEABE. 


Thf  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoriii,  as  well  as  nearly  orerUnd  tmd« 
Khali  the  imports^  are  bordorwise-.  The  value  of  the  impoi'ta  over-  *^^  ^^«=**»'r**' 
land,  however^  fell  greatly,  from  the  causes  already  si)ecified» 
daring  the  year  1886,  when  they  reached  only  £874,680,  or 
ratiselj  one-tbird  of  the  total  value  of  goods  imported,  increasing 
a^n  in  1887  to  jE1»418,212,  or  about  the  normal  average.  The 
ralae  in  each  of  the  past  twenty  years  was  ;^ 

Overland  Trade  with  Victoria. 


T«f. 

Imparts. 

EiiJorU. 

TiAAl 

£ 

£ 

€ 

mo 

448.308 

1,811,848 

2,260,156 

1871 

491,632 

3,027J14        1 

3,519,346 

1ST  J 

464. 1S5 

2,12:1.622 

2,587,807 

1^;::' 

2,758.  llfi 

IST4 

"^^,m     I 

2,S»2,477 

3,'264i5*i3 

t£f75 

945,040 

8,546,674 

4,491,723 

1^6 

1.246,880 

3/2m,795 

4,541,675 

im 

1,360.171 

2,8*^,945 

4,230,  im 

im 

U357J15 

2.tt6l,«30 

4,0IS.754 

im 

933,999 

3.394, 7tU 

4,328,763 

im 

063,620 

3.824,310 

4,7H7,930 

1881 

1.210,931 

3,229,i;<>4 

4,44(1,5115 

im 

1.217,  I2(» 

2,8(>7,K10 

4,084.930 

1883 

l,2r,(i,:i30 

2.955,808 

4,222  J  as 

18^ 

1,331,008 

,3,118,389 

4.4.>0,297 

1885 

1,555,139 

2,450,444 

4,005,583 

1888 

874,680 

2,537,549 

3,412,229 

1887 

1,418,212 

3,421.254 

4,839,4m) 

1888 

1,005,497 

4,02!*.  349 

6.034, H46 

1888 

1,100,884 

3,681,588 

4,788,452 

*  No  nlitnii  ol  the  orerUuid  tnde  fur  this  ymr. 


QuetnslADd. 


TRADE  WITH  QUE£XSLANI>. 
QnaenalftDd  raiikii  next  to  Victoria  in  regard  to  the  value  of  its  twi©  with 
inule  with  Kew  South  Wales,  wliich  in  some  respects  is  even  more 
imporlant  tlian  that  of  the  southern  colony.  The  estimated  value 
of  the  imjKjrtH  and  exports  since  1870  is  given  herewith.  It  is 
possible  that  the  amounts  are  somewhat  iinderstnted,  as  there 
k  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  stock  which  does  not  come  under  the 
oognimnoe  of  the  Customs  oflScera.  Though  New  South  Walew  and 
QuiHm&land  liave  a  common  boundary  of  000  miles,  the  overland 
tJiule,  excfrpt  in  live  stock,  is  not  large.     If,  howeverg  the  value 


cp- 


COMMEKCE  AND  SHIPPING. 


of  stcwk  l>e  addefl,  the  figures  reach  a  very  large  total,  aa  will  1 
seen  from  tlie  subjoined  tables: — 

Trade  with  QneeiiBlaiid. 


Year. 

lEnporta. 

EzportiL 

ToUltnide. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1/2  iU,  877 

fl30J6l 

1,880.638 

1871 

1,1)21,71)0 

715.287 

2,637,077 

1872 

2,150,452 

1.053.3Sfi 

3,203,838 

1873 

2,248,600 

953.017 

3,201,626 

1874 

2,5(3i),l>Sl> 

1,138,880        1 

.%70S,8<J» 

1875 

2,521,310        ] 

1,238,226 

3,759,53f> 

1876 

2,117,318 

1,179.291 

3,29t>,609 

1877 

2,47H,14l 

1,830.209 

4,306,350 

1878 

2,149,534 

1,390.147 

3,531>,68l 

1879 

2,20(i,m)4 

1,444,769 

3,6.10.863 

1880 

2,2-24,421 

1,362,202 

3,586. 6S3 

1881 

2, 1 69  J  05 

1,959,925 

4,129.o:tt) 

1882 

2.149J66 

3,012,782 

5,162,548 

1883 

2.951.558 

2,314,087 

5,2<}.5,645 

1884 

2,983.178 

2,387,085 

r»,37o,2*a 

1885 

2,913,588 

2,174,260 

5.0S7,854 

1881) 

2.908,017 

l,82«l,58(i 

4,737,603 

1887 

3.517,745 

2,026,598 

5,544,343 

1888 

3,477.m)3 

1.973,968 

5,451,571 

1889 

4,667,700 

1.747,853 

6,415,553 

rtports  from 
uotnailiuid. 


The  imports  from  Queensland  are  chiefly  comprised  under  a  few 
iieiiiH.  TJie  valiio  of  wool  imported  during  1889  was  .^320,730, 
being  entirely  for  re-export.  Stock  ^^as  imported  to  the  value  of 
-£832,519  of  which  £703,821  represented  cattle.  Below  will  bo 
found  the  value  of  the  principal imjmrts  during  the  last  tive  years: — 


Descrlptfon  of  GochU. 


ISU, 


1885. 


1«80. 


1597* 


1S», 


Boote  anil  shoes.......... 

DrajHsry,  appsurel,  &c 

Fniit  (freah),.,., 

Gold  (bare  aod  dust),.,,.,...,, 

Live  stock ,, 

Meat  (preaervtMl). 

Skins,,,.  ,,..,...  ,.., 

Sugar  (raw). 

Tallow 

Wool  (grciwy  and  washed) ... 
Tin  (ingoU  and  ore) ..„,. 


£ 

2,969 

15,233 

8,295 

i,a»t.65i 

151,3.34 

146,235 

145,893 

169  J70 

81,275 

507,061 

Ua,918 


£ 

£ 

1,889 

10,.j96 

3.690 

11,9+6 

20.*^32 

22,411 

l,2UfM»72 

lj.;^,23fl 

386,367 

556,172 

6.35 

11,998 

M3J03 

10(i,3tH 

241,772 
21,32S^ 
276,714 


268  H  69 
'  41,990 
3ai.549 


144,580  1206,606 


£ 

2,020 
10,900 
15,921 

479,366 
47.551 
110,404 

2njr»3 

42,223 
203,880 
183,314 


£ 

2,f»57 

'24.  [hV^ 

3-2n,::iO 
I37.7ia 


QUEENSLAND   TRADE. 


»93 


The  exports  have  varied  greatly  in  value  from  year  to  year  ^JP^JJ^^i^ 
through  causes  similar  to  those  affecting  the  imports  ;  they  com- 
prise a  large  number  of  items,  mainly  of  re-export.     The  values 
of  the  chief  articles,  exported  from  New  South  Wales  to  Queens- 
land, have  been  as  follows  in  the  years  named  : — 


T>caerfptk>h  of  Goods. 


Bootiandshoefl.., 

Botter 

Cod 

Com  (gold) 

Fbar 

IVut(fx«8h) 

Gnin  and  pnlae — 
3laize. 

AH  others 

Irooand  steel 

live  stock 

Timber 

rm 

Wool 

H«y 


1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

27.978 

11,776 

23,993 

18,976 

7,262 

1,684 

7,509 

7,903 

29,105 

12,151 

10,625 

4,098 

215,100 

397,000 

259,500 

278,000 

1,292 

1,618 

7,855 

28,729 

38,417 

36,514 

44,039 

46,786 

69,527 

20,136 

50,426 

45,332 

4,009 

1,653 

5,575 

7,921 

1,288 

1,536 

3,829 

13,538 

99,334 

119,449 

216,568 

63,695 

10,193 

4,650 

19,495 

26,942 

22,095 

18,949 

20,002 

16,625 

13,432 

10,890 

3,872 

734 

17.213 

3,214 

4,085 

7,940 

1889. 


£ 
38,407 

11,744 

3,932 

312,000 

176,816 

70,226 

30,952 
35,114 
47,899 
131,743 
14,250 
15,259 
5,280 
12  301 


The  most  remarkable  year  in  the  series  iriven  on  pas:e  192  was  Fluctuations  in 

o  r  o  overland  trade. 

1882,  when  the  export  trade  reached  £3,012,782,  the  overland 
export  trade  amounting  to  Xl,206,408.  Of  this  sum  £1,149,835 
repments  the  value  of  stock  expoi-ted,  viz.,  3,035  horses,  valued 
at  £25,525;  29,404  cattle,  valued  at  £302,590;  and  1,645,657 
iheep,  of  the  value  of  £821,720.  During  1886  the  value  of  stock 
exported  was  very  much  less  than  in  previous  years,  amounting 


COMMERCE    AND   SHIFPIXG. 


to  only  XI  ]  9,449 ;  while,  in  1887,  the  value  rose  to  X216,5 
The  fluctuation  iu  the  value  of  stock  exported  will  account  for  i 
variation  in  the  amoimts  shown  in  the  following  table  ; — 

Overland  Trade  with  Queensland* 


Yev. 

luiporti. 

Exportfl, 

YoBr. 

liuportiL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^    1 

1877 

257,S07 

394,502 

1884 

493.680    ' 

4*ti,9m 

1878 

M5,tl<*l 

229,255 

J885 

Gmj39 

337.0* 

187*J 

SI'i.llS 

11SJ12 

1886 

722, 4M 

3l7,Sie 

1880 

231,161 

245.6r>l 

18S7 

1,035,123 

5S7,00© 

1S81 

miMH 

494,793 

18S8 

879,589 

170,53© 

1882 

2S2,72fi 

l,2CMn4t>8 

1889 

961J39 

50d,dgi 

1883 

649,843 

5(19,263 

1 

TRADE  WITH  SOUTH  A  U  ST  BALI  A. 
Trade  with  fhe  trade  witli  South  Australia  is  perhaps  more  variable 

South  AuKtraluk.  ^  *^ 

with  any  other  Colony,  depending,  as  it  does,  so  largely  on 
state  of  the  Murray  and  I>arling  Bivera.     In  the  subsequeiiH 
the  years  that  are  omrked  by  a  lar^e  export  trade  are  thoMJ 
which  the  rivers  afibixled  special  facilities  for  navigation.     B4 
years  were  1876,  1878,  1S82,  1884,  1886,   and  1887;  and 
border  trade  was   also  largely  increased  by  the   requirements  J 
the   population   of  Broken  Hill   silver   fields   aince    1887, 
total  imports  and  exports  during  each  year  since  and  includ 
1871  are  annexed  v — 

Trade  with  South  Australia, 


TMur. 

Imporl*. 

KJtporta 

Yew. 

Ittiporti. 

E^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1H71 

724,825 

490,646 

1881 

692,781 

454,1 

1872 

653,903 

442,016 

1882 

1,017,685 

1,085.1 

1873 

598,527 

630,537 

1883 

84l,l«)9 

909.( 

1874 

574,421 

657,768 

1881 

1,002,174 

L50?,5 

1875 

087*933 

054/232 

1885 

8^)0,335 

1876 

IJ  65,706 

670. 1. S8 

1S86 

828,174 

1877 

811.292 

352.825 

1887 

1.2.VJJ58 

1. 

1878 

889,691 

1,053,642 

18,S8 

1,831,436 

Ij 

1879 

72IJ8*] 

773,611 

1889 

1.858.621 

2.1'LJ, 

1880 

690,407 

830,256 

COMMERCE  AND  SmPPING. 


The  exports  to  South  Australia  are  chiefly  silver  and  lead,  \ 
wool ;  the  value's  of  the  piincipal  items  for  the  last  five  years  J 
as  follows  : — 


Deacrtptlon  of  Goods, 


18S5. 


ISSlk 


1887. 


lasa 


lioota  and  ahoea    

Coal ,... 

Com  (gold) 

Coke    -..  . 

Live  Btock - 

Silver  ingots,  lead  ore 

Skins ..*...  ..... 

Wool 


10,472 

£ 
7^409 

£ 
7.468 

£ 
3,430 

74.535 

73,Ob3 

62,715 

51,370 

a^ooo 

39,000 

17,000 

41.000 

400 

4,557  ' 

5.09S 

18.410 

140,375 

92,574 

57/J92 

»i2,:<'' 

108.671  ;  372,064 

530.462 

1.001,7 

4,43,7        4,76« 

10,583 

16/J 

281.407 

857,940 

872.S0G 

244,3^ 

17,1 

m,7 


lis^^mi 


I'crlAtid  trade 
rtth  Soutb  Aus- 


The  records  of  the  overland  trade  cannot  be  procured   with 
exactness  beyond  the  year  1S7(>|  but  the  time  which  has  elaps^  ^ 
since  the  year  named  is  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  gretti ' 
variations  in  the  value  of  the  exports.     The  import  trade  is  much 
more  regular,  and  until  the  year  1887  showed  no  great  tende 
to  increase.     In    1888,   however,  there   was  a  marked  advaDQ 
decreasing  slightly  in  1889,  while  the  export  trade  fully  doubl< 
that  of  the  previous  year.     This  expaasion  is  due  to  the  requ 
mentfl  of  the  newly-found  silver-fieldi  of  the  north-west,  and  < 
imports   from    South  Australia    vid  Thackaringa    amounted 
,£944,293  during  1880.      It    is  anticipated  that  the    extensio 
of  the  railway  system  of  this  Colony  to  the  banks  of  the  DarlJ 
at   Bourke  and  Wilcannia  will  eventually  divert  not  a  little  < 
the  traffic  which  has  hitherto  gone  to  Adelaide.     The  certainty  < 
speedy  deliveiy,  and  the  less  amount  of  handling  to  which 
will   be  subjected  J  will  prohaldy  uiore  than  compensate  for 
additional  expense  of  delivery  at  tlie  ship^s  side  : — 
Overland  Trade  with  South  Australia, 


Y*«kr. 

ImpottB. 

Expofts. 

Yw.          ! 

ImporU.         ]=:x|ari«  1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^     J 

1877 

253.838 

210,414 

1884 

.^60,?)f^ 

1,2S7,44P 

1878 

387,2(J5 

954.754 

1885 

386,252 

♦  .: 

1879 

289,364 

6.%J71 

1886 

442,034 

I   ■' 

1880 

243,374 

698,581 

1887 

713,238 

K. 

1881 

235,709 

21KS,004 

1S88 

1,154.924 

1 ,  ■-; 

1882 

412,563 

mA*27 

18S9 

1,092,005 

2,:.,..,... 

1SS3 

404,322 

782,552 

TASMANIAN  TRADE. 
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markets. 


The  prominence  which  Victoria  has  assumed  of  recent  yeais  as  victoria  dispiac- 
a  wheal^growing  country,  acts  detrimentally  to  the  trade  of  South  traUaiu*N^"w. 
Australia,  for  much  of  the  breadstuff  consumed  in  New  South 
Wales,  which  was  formerly  obtained  from  Adelaide,  is  now  pro- 
cured from  Victoria.  The  falling-off  in  this  staple  commenced 
tbout  the  year  1878,  and  is  coincident  with  the  development  of 
&e  Victorian  trade  in  flour  and  wheat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
SoUowing  table,  showing  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  imported 
rom  each  of  these  colonies  : — 


Wheat  and  Flour  Imported  from  Victoria  and 
South  Australia. 


*  Value  of  imports  from 

Value  of  imports  from 

South  Australia. 

Victoria. 

Year. 

Wheat 

Flour. 

\\Tieat. 

Flour. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

76,397 

123,958 

20,758 

33,986 

1871 

260.346 

201,963 

6.205 

33,992 

1872 

105,523 

205,042 

7,833 

7,715 

1873 

144.592 

201,332 

539 

17,677 

1874 

141,675 

230,251 

1,42:5 

4,180 

1875 

197,263 

289,385 

1,514 

1,296 

1876 

187,444 

295,371 

902 

2,188 

1877 

154,284 

261,918 

9,765 

32,305 

1878 

116,089 

251,246 

34,401 

153,126 

1879 

63,973 

221,174 

13,280 

76,310 

1880 

42,340 

263,546 

43,249 

126,142 

1881 

19,406 

269,342 

33,165 

113,796 

1882 

62,117 

321,127 

23,680 

194,823 

1883 

9,195 

2-29,017 

38,794 

237,342 

18W 

36.460 

299,274 

23,907 

216,546 

1885 

31,236 

219,320 

23,433 

291,999 

1886 

853 

172,299 

57,729 

384,037 

1887 

11,383 

308,805 

34,050 

364,107 

1888 

1         98,097 

296,199 

103,173 

284,928 

1889 

1       122.772 

305.180 

90,764 

247,006 

TRADE  WITH  TASJfAXIA. 
The  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Tasmania   promises  to  Tnwle  with 
kvelop  into  one  of  great  importance,  and  its  growth  during  the 
period  comprised  in  the  following  table  must  therefore  ap|>ear 


Artielof  im* 
1  froii 
uiift. 


ported  from 


satisfactory.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  imports  larj 
exceed  the  exports,  though  the  latter  were  higher  in  1889  than 
in  any  previous  year.  Tlie  chief  imports  are  tin^  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  re-export ;  green  fruit,  potatoes,  and  other  agricultuml 
jtroducc.  The  principal  articles  of  import  worthy  of  not©  are  BM 
follows  : — 


DtiCrlptkn]  of  Good«. 

isas. 

i£sa. 

im. 

U88. 

issa. 

Bark    ..... 

Chaff  and  hay   ...... 

Fruit  (green) ,.. 

Jamfl  &ii<l  jelliei    .,. 
Gold  (hara  and  doat) 
live  Stock— Sheep. 

Otta 

Potfttoei 

£ 

33,454 

6,407 
87,193 
46,877 

28,397 

1,400 

37,867 

293,251 

£ 

29,550 

10,746 
93,722 
33.760 

15,590 

15,127 

61,344 

297,736 

£ 

27,254 

30 
68,742 
28,182 
21,986 
20,382    ' 

1,587 

68.815 

304,507 

£ 
25,284 

8,775 

60,853 
23,877 

303 
32,544 

631 

23,844 

306,824 

£ 
19.111 

31J3T 

101,508 

12,344 

41«0« 

148,36S 

Tin— IngoU  , 

98,407 

The  export  trade  embraces  a  large  numl^r  of  articles,  though 
coal  is  the  only  one  which  reaches  any  considerable  amount.  The 
value  of  coal  exported  to  Tasmania  io  1689  wa&  £31,913.  The 
other  exports  consist  of  manufactured  articles,  chiefly  the  pro- 
duce of  Great  Britain. 


Ywr 

Imporu, 

Export*. 

Teu. 

Importi. 

Exports. 

1871 

£ 

11)7,00 

£ 
23,049    ' 

1881 

£ 
481,529 

£ 
83,iH9 

1872 

103,018 

54,993 

1882 

614,1)23 

sr'j':' 

1873 

128,770 

'     36,044 

1883 

666,399 

12u,i..J 

1874 

145,665 

52,127 

1884 

575,501 

117,872 

1875 

167,870 

44,274 

1885 

582,177 

108.758 

1876 

207,075 

53.484 

1886 

606,740 

1 10,776 

1877 

374,393 

57.168 

1887 

587.315 

131,477 

1878 

286,343 

75,453 

1888 

515,378 

117.239 

1879 

188,064 

82.842 

UHQ 

605,690 

174,  S52 

18S0 

383. 106 

81.484 

KEW  ZEALAND  TRADE. 


TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND. 
New  Zealanil  gave  promiise  at  a  former  period  of  being  one  of  Troa©  with  l 
^ll#  hmding  eostomers  of  this  Colony,  but,  from  various  causes, 
EldHi  the  imports  and  the  exports  fell  away  very  conKiderably. 
tndc  lost  haS|  however,  been  partly  recovered,  though  the 
are  still  materially  less  than  in  I87D,  as  will  be  seen 
the  following  figurea  : — 


Tfl»r- 

Ita|torta, 

Exporti. 

Year. 

Importu, 

E3ri)orti. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

881.501 

285.463 

ISSl 

471,911 

427,295 

1872 

32tJ,3G9 

228,930 

1882 

737.204 

454,85;* 

1ST3 

19S,34i8 

279.153 

1883 

583,056 

358,627 

1--  4 

23H,981 

273,010 

1884 

881,530 

mjH 

1  - :  ■  ■ 

135, 4S0 

362,7t>4 

1885 

899.623 

369,055 

^t»iti 

258,441 

4^1,241 

1886 

949,567 

427,640 

Hei 

223.482 

489,a'Vfi 

1887 

757,076 

300,1>37 

^K! 

24o,tK>7 

588,419 

1888 

788,003 

393,288 

^R! 

2S5.0H3 

(;39,a5l 

1S89 

1,195»01K) 

416,824 

^ 

460.735 

525,174 

Tbe   imports  consist  chieHy  of  timber,  agricultural  and  dairy  chiof  import* 
The  value  of  the  principal  articles  is  given  herew-ith  :— 


lof  QoodM. 


I  I^rmpery,  apparel,  kc 

Gold,  ban  and  dutt  . 
Gram  mod  polne^ Wheat 
Do  Oats.. 

1)0  Other 

Gttia *...^,.,. 

Ur««toek  .,...%„ 

i{mmtrved\    * 

BseoOf&Ct.. 

ChlOMil 

FotatM  ..., 

IfeW 


1885. 

1880, 

1887. 

1SS8. 

tm. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

124,179 

110,016 

21.206 

56,566 

51,602 

19.908 

30,350 

3,638 

11,998 

18,029 

11,807 

10.319 

17.423 

43,449 

33,721 

11.301 

66,658 

8,617 

40,920 

131,885 

67.2-21 

m>,164 

262,344 

01,951 

61J80 

40,S76 

86,608 

3,476 

87,15i'> 

270,818 

104,890 

109,780 

143,604 

118,307 

125,824 

46,247 

46,657 

33,3,^5 

47,126 

75.539 

351 

199 

SIX) 

22,694 

6,318 

91.812 

49,678 

16,3r»4 

8,195 

9,fJ3y 

19,885 

15,139 

8,681 

2.107 

9,085 

22,984 

11,643 

(>,2f»9 

15,0S4 

13,586 

16,661 

21,207 

2.5,690 

13.553 

19,552 

13,876 

9,101 

8,849 

9,077 

18,354 

43,244 

25.874 

30.247 

47,110 

97»184 

101,237 

83,906 

83,692 

81,403 

81,451 

Exports  to  Nuw 

ZOftlAJld. 


The  value  of  the  priiiciiml  articles  exported  to  New  Ze 
during  each  of  the  past  five  years  was  as  follows  : — 


DtecriptJan  of  Goods. 


Cnal  .,,...... 

Coiijp  gold 
Fruit,  freah 
Maimrca  ... 
Timber  .»..*. 


ISSTi, 

lase. 

1887. 

IJSS&. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

98,542 

90,187 

81,478 

74,841 

1(M),000 

215,1)00 

87,000 

190,000 

15,468 

14,304 

19,114 

15,007 

16.521 

9,39Q 

11,554 

5»S01 

12,198 

8.367 

5,927 

7,S44 

TRADE  WITH  OTHER  BIUTIfiH  POSSESSIONS, 
Besides  the  Australasiaa  Colonies  and  Great  Britaini  the 
other  British  possessions  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales  1 
at  all  considerahl©  are  Fiji,   Hongkong,  and  India.     With 
Fiji  Islands  the  trade  is  still  valujible,  though  decreasing,      lu   1{ 
the  imports  from  thesf^  Islands  were  valued  at  X29,G10,  and 
exports  at  ;£ 7 1,477,  being  a  total  of  £101^087,  while  \\\  \t 
the  imports  had  risen  in  value  to  £129,74-,  and  the  exports  i 
£84,833,  representing  a  total  trade  of  £214,575.     The  itni- 
in   I8S5   were  %'iducd  at   £192,540,   so   that   there  has   bceixj 
marked  decline  since  that  year,  while  the  exports  wero  less  \ 
1889  than  in  any  of  the  previous  ten  years,  with  the  exceptioo  of  U 
and  1888,  and  did  not  much  exceed  34  per  cent,  of  the  Hgures  of  If 

flot^rkosgtiade.      Ths  import  trade  from  Hongkong  consists  principally  of  opitJ 
tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  rice,  hut  large  quantities  of  China  oil,  i 
hemp,   and  matting,  as  wtdl  as   Chinese  fancy    goods,  are 
mported.     The  export  trade  for  1889  is  chiefly  composed  of 
following  items: — Coin  to  the  amount  of  £175,054;  coal,  £56,24? 
l><}che-de'mer,  £G,117  ;  fungus,  £12,712;  iron  and  steed,  £4,001; 
lead,  £2,633  ;  and  old  metul,  £0,07 G. 

The  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since  1$80,  ia 
which  year  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  increasing  to  £422,137 
in  1884,  though  falling  off  greatly  in  the  two  following  years, 
expanding  again  in  1887  to  £321,007,   but  again  declining  in 


TBADE  WITH  INDIA. 
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the  following  year.  During  1889  a  total  of  £306,498  was  reached. 
The  figures  given  show  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  hat  ten  years : — 

Trade  with  India. 


'                 Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total  trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

853 

19,611 

20,264 

1881 

27,871 

142,053 

169,924 

1882 

72,739 

345,312 

418,051 

1883 

108,154 

310,608 

418,762 

1884 

128,185 

293,952 

422,137 

1885 

.  117,208 

122,066 

239,274 

1886 

100,905 

89,299 

190,204 

1887 

147,559 

173,508 

321,067 

1888 

208,989 

42,791 

251,780 

1889 

169,619 

136,879 

306,498 

Castor  oil  is  an  article  very  largely  imported  from  India,  the  Goods  chiefly 

•^  ^    •'*        *  '  imported  from 

Talne  of  oil  received  during  1889  being  X51,674.  There  is  also  a  inai*- 
hrge  trade  in  woolpacks,  the  importations  amounting  to  £28,320; 
and  in  bags  and  sacks,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount  of  £32,812 
were  received.  The  only  other  articles  imported  during  1889  in 
any  quantity  were  rice,  £5,196,  and  tea,  £14,515.  There  were 
no  importations  of  grain  and  pulse  during  the  year,  except  wheat 
to  the  value  of  £10,000. 

The  outward  trade  with  India  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  coal  Export  trade. 
ind  copper;  of  the  former  the  export  was  valued  at  £37,207,  and 
of  the  latter  £53,830 — the  two  items  mentioned  comprising 
a  value  of  £91,037,  out  of  a  total  export  trade  during  1889  of 
£136,879.  The  great  falling-off  noticeable  since  1882-3  is  due  to 
the  decline  in  the  copper  trade,  and  in  the  amount  of  gold  coin 
exported,  which,  in  the  year  1882  was  £242,258,  and  in  1883 
£232,541,  but  in  1889  only  £12,000. 

To  what  extent  the  trade  of  the  Colony  follows  the  British  flag  chief  trade  of 

•^  ^  «>)lony  with 

may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures,  which  show  not  only  Jf»^^*"  *"** 
tlie  value  of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Great  Britain 
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and  her  dependencies  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  but  also  tbft 
proportion  which  that  trade  bears  to  the  whole  :— - 

Trade  witli  Great  Britain  and  British  Fosseeslona. 


Voar. 

Imports  trom 
Orettt  Briti^n  and 
British  posscariofui. 

Perce  ntAg« 
of  toUd 
Import*, 

Exports  to  Grent 

1877 

£ 
13.021,916 

9170 

£ 
12,999,571 

96-59 

1878 

13.694,884 

90-66 

12,650708 

96^ 

1879 

13,032,949 

8986 

12.573,104 

95-71      1 

1880 

13.021,783 

91-85 

15,210,314 

97-00 

1881 

15,797.631 

89-82 

15,008,900 

9205 

1882 

19,269,165 

8973 

16,470.481 

9318 

1883 

19,383,052 

90-03 

18,070,373 

9215 

1884 

20,942,254 

90*42 

17,221,650 

92  69 

1885 

21,299,715 

8974 

14,794,062 

88-33 

1886 

19,153,071 

89-86 

14,250^570 

90-66  ■ 

1887 

17.564,948 

91-62 

16,485,109 

89-Cofl 

1388 

19,034,772 

89-66 

18,508,498 

SS'ItI 

1889 

20,198,508 

88-34 

20,231.250 

87<»l 

FOREWN  TRADE, 

Unifoniiln-  The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony  with  countries  other  \ 

creue  of  (oreif^i 

to»d«-  those  ujkUt  Briti&h  dominion  shows  a  large  increase  since  \i 

aa  will  he  at  once  seen  from  the  suhjoined  table.  The  im] 
trade  is  marked  by  a  fairly  uniform  growth,  while  the  ex 
trade,  though  less  regular,  showed  proportionately  a  more  con- 
siderable increase.  During  1881  the  value  of  imports  advanoed 
£635,101,  and  the  exports  £826,357,  an  increase  due  mainly  to 
the  peculiar  development  of  trade  with  tlie  Unitt^d  Stat4*s  ;  white 
the  krge  expansion  found  in  tlte  subeequent  years  arose  fium  Ui0 


TRADE  WITH  UNITED  STATES. 


ao3 


roeni  of  direct  trade  with  France,  B«»lgium.  and  Germany.  Fondan  Tmports 
total  Talue  of  iinjK>rl8  shows  a  htrge  decline  in  1887,  which  is  *"     "po"*- 
dcte  to  a  foiling-o^  in  the  United  States  trade,  though  a 
■tbJe  decline  mav  be  al«o  ol>8crv^ed  in  tht:  imports  from  other 
foreign  States,  however^  the  lost  ground  was  more  than 
red  in  ISS^. 


T», 

Exports 

Year. 

Importi. 

Export*, 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

wwn 

1,230.862 

468,329 

'        1884        1 

2.218,662 

1,355.640 

r 

1.4O9J01 

483,697 

1885 

2,437.746 

1.956,055 

w 

1  •470.877 

558.827 

18S« 

2JGO,0G6 

1,467,367 

^ 

1.154,280 

472, 4S8 

1887 

l,G{Mj,3a9 

2,036,641 

j»i 

IJS9,38I 

1. 298,^45 

1888 

2,194,305 

2,411,632 

^ 

2.200,734 

1.206.874 

1889 

2.664.549 

3.013,675 

un 

2.139J89 

1.591.900 

TlfE  UNITED  STATES, 
'D^nited  States  is  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the  Colony,  United  sutM 

•  •III*  #  'ij^  lunrcsl  fordga 

TAine  of  both  the  imports  and  exports  far  exceeding  that  of  Duurkct. 
otber  country.     The  import  trade  has  been  marked  by  a  very 
rate  of  increase,  and  during  the  years  1885  and   1886 
tsoaeded    X1,000^000*     In  li>87,   however,  there  was  a  marked 
bM  in  the  amount  of  the  import  trade,  the   value  declining  from 
f    JEl,01K,773  to  ^693,420,  or  nearly  one-third.     The  figures  for 
file  following  year  hhow  an  advance,  and  tliose  for  1889  are  the 
logiictt  in  the  list.     The  export  trade  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
twTf  Tariable.     Tlie  largest  increase  in  any  one  year  was  in  1881, 
wben  the  exports  amounted  to  £694,314  more  than  in  the  previous 
far,  the  increase  consisting  almost  entirely  of  gf4d,  whiizh  was 
'  rt«»d  to  the  value  of  £647,323,     Similarly,  the  increase  in 
'  ^Ner   1884  is  due  to  the  same  cause — the  exf)ort  of  gold  in 
f  jrtuer  year  amounting  to  £726,653. 


j^ 
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dam  of  ftoods 
importud  froia 
United  States. 


Export*  to 
Amorlva. 


Tntde  with  the  tJnited  States* 

YOAT, 

ImporU 

Export*, 

Yw, 

ImpoHc 

Espotti. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

4Sl,r>fin 

108/273 

1884 

954,fifi5 

300,722 

1878 

(.i22,!2ni 

128,805 

188.3 

1,008,572 

os.xr,:ri 

1879 

54*i,(J30 

211,206 

188G 

l,Ol8j;3 

1880 

367.0*'lt» 

172,648 

1&S7 

6*J3,42«i 

1881 

5B7Mrf 

81)1?,  002 

18S8 

907,528 

UU44«i|B 

1882 

880,171 

fi7<i,r)lJ8 

1889 

1,004.007 

i.i3<a 

1883 

922,571 

872,983 

1 

The  ioiports  comprise  a  large  number  of  articles,  amongst  wi 

the  following  are  the  most  important,  the  values  given  being  1 

for  188Q  :^ 

Tiral>er — iindresaed,  dresacd  and  worked  up  ♦>...  £112,929 

Hftnlware..,. , 7^,390 

ToUacco,  cigars,  &c *....„. , .,.,  34,077 

Beer  ,...,.... ..,. 8,C»47 

Carriages,  an d  carriage  matenalB   ..„.., * . . ,  39, 226 

Keruseiie , ,.,.***.* .*.  5H,251 

Fiyli  ( prose rvctl) ..,.. ,. 50,555 

Watc  ilea  and  clocks 9,754^ 

M.ichintry   ,......, 53,140 

Leather 22,710 

Furniture.,.,..,,...,.. 20,5i»5 

Agricultural  im pie menta ,. 5,703 

The  other  articles  iniported  are  mostly  mamufactured 

In  mo.st;  years  there  has  been  a  fairly  largo  import  of  breadstta 

from  the  United  States,  and  during  188(5  the  value  of  such  impor 

i¥a8  X96,21G;    in    1889    the   value  uf    Hour   imported    reache 

£54,490,  and  wheat  X  142,397. 

The  exports  to  the  United  Stales  are  chiefly  contined  to  a  fe 

articles  of  raw  material^  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  the  princip 

of  which  are  gold,  coid  and  shale,  tin,  wool,  and  kangaroo  skin 

No  other  goods  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities.     Du 

the  year  1889  the  amount  of  export  of  the  articles  mentioue 

above  was  — ^ 

Gold,  coin    , £751,220 

Coal 226,95(J 

Tin    ,. ,., ,, .....„,*       97.500 

Skins  (chieSy  kangarooj ,* 16,804 

Shale , , 8J95 

Wool ♦ 12^997 
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Forxme  vears  past  tlicre  has  been  a  considerable  eacport  of  gold  i^^,^  ^^.^^ 
>  AiDerj<!si«  the  quantity  sent  away  during  1885  and  1889  being  |ut*». 
cia/fy  large*     Tliia  export  pmctically  commenced  in  1880,  and 
value   of  ibe  precious  metal  both   coined  iind  uncoined  ex* 
!  since  the  year  named  was  ; — 

Gk>ld  Exported  to  America. 


1  - 

ValDt 

Year. 

Vmlu«. 

1 

£ 

£ 

■           1S81 

647.  .'523 

}ssn 

22i»ja7 

■           1882 

3sz:.u: 

imi 

f>51,6l2 

■           1883 

5*14,316 

]as8 

57S,48i; 

■            1884 

HM^THJ 

1889 

751,220 

V             1SS5 

72(i,ti53 

The  United  States  forms  one  of  the  natural  markets  for  the 
aC  the  Colony ;  but,  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the 
St&tes  tariff  upon  its  importation,  the  trade  in  thiR  com- 
ia  extremely  limited, 

BELGIU3f, 

direct  trade  between  tlii^  Colony  and  Belgium  began  in  J^sdum*** 

II,  aixl  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributable  to  the  Inter- 

Kxhibition  held  in  Sydney  during  1 879-SO.     In  the  year 

AtioQed  the  combined  imports  and  exports  amoujited  to  only 

$,237,  while  in  ISSb  they  had  risen  to  £814,530,  which  cannot 

;  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  in  so  short  a  time.     In 

;  d  Tmlue  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  Colony  k  larger  than  that 

any  other  foreign  country,  the  United  States  and   Germany 

I  excerpted,  exceeding  during  1889  that  of  France  by  X 5 30, 5 20. 

The  goods  imported  from  Belgium  comprise  m  large  number  of  i*h»«^p*i 
Iron  in  its  various  manufactures,  and  in  bam,  plate  and 
t  glaanrare,  candles,  drapery,  cigars,  cement,  and  starch  are  all 
Dported  to  eom*^  extent,  thouga  tne  trade  in  each  commodity  ta 
nhject  to  considerable  fluctuation. 

The  outward  trade  with  Belgium  is  con£ned  almost  entirely  to  tid^ 
Wool,  though  some  tallow  is  also  exported      During  1889  the  vj!w7«o5. 
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amount  of  wasihed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  was  1,212,1331 
valued  at  £66,^57,  and  19,121,914  Db.  of  greasy  wool  of  the  ^ 
of  X652,2l  I,  making  a  total  of  £718,608.    Belgium  is,  the 
next  to  Great  Britain,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South  Wa| 
wool ;  for^  though  the  export  both  to  Victoria  and  South  Au 
exceeds  thut  to  Belgium,  it  is  merely  nominal,  as  very  littU  \ 
the  wool  ia  retained  in  these  colonies  for  home  use. 

Trade  with  Belgium. 


Tear. 

Imparta. 

£ 

« 

1SS1 

21.679 

4,^58 

1882 

m,m\ 

21,669 

18S3 

31,lfi2 

1B0,390 

1884 

7AMH 

326,488 

1885 

195,318 

3Dg.541» 

1886 

173,8ai 

424.938 

1887 

37J.^5 

557.710 

1888 

64,766 

723^288 

1889 

88,843 

725,687          J 

French  trade. 


OOMOf 


FRANCE  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA. 

The  French  trade  has  risen  into  importance  since  1881,  asi 
be  seen  by  the  subRequent  table.     The  in  crease  is  due   all) 
entirely  to  the  establishment  of  direct  communication  bet« 
this  Colony  and  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  MaHtimca  i 
pany,  but  it  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  faUio^l 
in  the  trade  with  New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of  Fn 
in  the  South   Pacific.      For  though  in  1881  the  total  ▼« 
French  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only  j£G5,833,  as  j 
£284,004   in  1889,  those  of  New  Caledonia  fell  during  the« 
aponding  period  from  £372,926  to  -£276,811. 

Wearing  apparel  and  drapery  form  the  largest  class  of  imp 
from  France  ;  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted  in  j 
to   £31,597 ;    of    apparel,    £5,073 ;    and    of   boots  to  £28^1 
Next  in  importance  are   wines  and   spirits — the   import  cl 
former  amounted  to  £24^756,  and  of  the  latter  to  £14,803, 
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b  the  Tmloe  of  £7,418 ;  tobacco  and  cigars,  £16,795 ;  watches  and 
Ma,  £7y319y  and  tojSy  £8,303 — are  the  only  other  goods  largely 
nported.  Large  quantities  of  French  goods  are  imported  from 
Iraat  Britain ;  bat  the  indirect  trade  in  these  will  probably  soon 
i  sapeneded  by  direct  trade,  and  the  cost  of  commission  and 
Nihle  handling  thus  saved  to  the  Colony. 

Wool  forms  the  chief  export  to  France.     The  value  exported  wool  chief 

export  to 

iring  1889  was  £59,637.     Sheepskins  to  the  value  of  £21,128  f^ce. 

ire  also  exported : — 

Trade  with  France. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

1881 

64,118 

1J15 

1882 

98,176 

9,744 

1883 

211,722 

24,786 

1884 

218,755 

183,890 

1885 

346.231 

142,104 

1886 

216,193 

149,509 

1887 

167,732 

85,151 

1888 

154,866 

120,723 

1889 

179,900 

104,104 

As  already  pointed  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  market  Ne^'CWedonUn 

tri/do. 
JT  the  produce  of  the  Colony,  though  its  value  has  been  con- 

iderably  affected  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  communi- 
ation  between  France  and  her  dependency.  The  trade  with  New 
Caledonia  reached  its  highest  point  in  1882,  when  produce  was 
mported  into  New  South  Wales  to  the  value  of  £273,370,  and 
exported  to  the  amount  of  £228,280.  Since  that  year  the  imports 
ind  exports  show  a  very  considerable  decline,  until  1889,  as  here 
shown: — 

Trade  with  New  Caledonia. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

122.299 

181,703 

1885 

82,181 

153,094 

1881 

188.745 

184,181 

1886 

64,952 

111,332 

1882 

273.370 

228,280 

1887 

70,676 

137.212 

1883 

152.096 

212,528 

1888 

68,637 

153,957 

1884 

107,509 

210,652 

1889 

85,582 

189,660 
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Tni^c  with 
Cicriiuiny, 


Wool  Chid  BX- 
porttoG«riiiai)y. 


GERMANr. 

A  large  ti'a<le  bas  been  nmintAined  with  Germany  since  1 
wlien  direct  communieiitian  practically  commenced  by  the  runntB 
of  the  North  Oermiui  Lloyd's  line  of  steamers  now  tiudii 
between  Hamburg  and  Sydney.  This  trade  bids  fair  to  devd( 
into  considerable  dimensiona,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follovn 
list,  which  shows  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  impocli 
from  Germany  dnring  1889,  The  only  other  articles  besides  tliai 
of  which  the  import  was  noteworthy,  were  paper  and  stationa 
picture  frames,  starch,  drugs,  chemicals,  and  glassware  : — 

£ 

Cement ...,.., 3,^17 

Mufiica!  lustrumentB ..,.,,  <M,0JI4 

Ap[jarel»  drapery,  iKKitHi  Ac,    .,...  ..»..*.,... ..«.  104,271 

Irou  and  iron  niauufacturea,  including  hardware.  -MJ^dMlT 

Spirits,.,. , 44,t222 

Sewing  macliiaes ., «,  16, SOS 

Tobacco  and  cigam   .„  ..,...,...., *2n,mi 

T^er ,  .„.. i  1,144 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 21,1411 

Watcbea  and  clocks 1,609 

The  exjmrts  consisted  almosfc  entirely  of  wool,  the 
which,  in  1889,  was  £505,927,  out  of  a  total  e.xport  of  X5l 
Tliis  increase  in  the  wool  export  is  due  to  the  greater  facilit 
existing  for  direct  shipment. 


Yftw. 

Import*. 

Exports. 

YC»T. 

ImporU. 

~3i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1879 

3'J,4:?G 

4,775 

1885 

372,557 

29.511 

1880 

47  J  GO 

1886 

36U612 

54,471 

1881 

124,1*10 

11.993 

1887 

290,052 

lOO.OiS 

1882 

180/J51 

ujim 

lass 

48l,00l> 

12SJI| 

1883 

213,709 

7.947 

1889 

533,082 

^iM 

18S4 

337,881 

43,979 

1 

Trade  vMh 
China. 


CHIXA, 

Tlie  only  other  country  whose  tragic  with  New  South 
reaches   a   large   figure   is    China.     The    imjiorts    and    ci 
credited  to  Hongkong,  howeyer,  belong  in  reality  to  the 


CHINA  TRADE. 


20$ 


Dcrally,  and  the  diminution  ivliich  id  seen  in  tbe  Chioa  trade 

18^1»  is  to  be  attributed  iii  no  small  degree  to  the  trans- 

of  part  of  the  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to 

gkoDg.     Still,  when  allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  it  will 

)  loand  tbat  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 

Tbe  main  import  from  China  is  tea,  and    no  perceptible 

lino  is  observable  in  the  consumption  of  the  article ;  but  the 

import  has  fallen  off,  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 

|aired  for  re-export,  ^\'hich  denotes  a  loss  to  the  Colony,  aad 

I  tHe   increased  consumption  of   Indian  tea.     The  direct  export  Small  direct 

ex[X)rt  tradeu 

has  never  been   large.     !Most  of  the  goods    intended    for 
f  consumption  jmss  through  Hongkong,  and  do  not  appear 
[ezpoits  to  China. 


T«u. 

Imperta. 

EzporU, 

Year. 

Import!, 

Export*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

358,129 

14,844 

18S5 

303,505 

21,114 

1881 

466,830 

19,758 

1SS6 

195,930 

1(J,462 

S88S 

358,783 

23,958 

1887 

251,722 

14,510 

1883 

259,10S 

21,351 

1        1888 

309,934 

7,651 

1884 

357,208 

21,741 

1889 

257,353 

11,587 

TRADE  WITH  ALL  COUNTRIES. 
Thr  amount  of  imports  and  exports  of  each  country,  in  propor-  Total  tradt, 
i  to  the  totali  during  the  eleven  years  which  closed  with  1889,  is 
own  in  the  following  tables.     As  already  pointed  out,  the  border 
»Iockie«i  of   Victoria  and  South  Australia  appear    more  advan- 
u*ly  than  their   importance  warrants^  owing   to  the   large 
aat  of  trade  merely  passing  through  tlieir  territory  for  ship- 
ttfut  to  Great  Britain,  while  the  trade  to  the  last  named  country, 
ualawn  ou  the  table,  in  less  than  the  truth,  by  the  amount  thus 
f>T*^-creclited  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 
o 
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ExportB — Percentage  of  Exports  to  each  of  the  Principal 
Countrie& 


British  Po«eMion«. 

Titr. 

Grait 

Britain. 

Victoda. 

Qoeens- 
Und. 

Sooth 
Australia 

New 
Zealand. 

,    Other 
Colonies 
,  or  Pos- 
sessions. 

Total 
British 

Pos- 
sessions. 

1879       ... 

39-20 

31-81 

11-00 

5-88 

4-86 

2-96 

95-71 

1880 

47-98 

2919 

8-70 

5-30 

3-35 

2-48 

97-00 

1881 

46-36 

24-86 

12-02 

2-80 

2-62 

3-40 

92-05 

1882        ... 

41-35 

21-40 

17-04 

6-15 

2-57 

4-67 

93  18 

1883        .. 

48-78 

20-59 

11-42 

4-80 

1-76 

4-80 

92-15 

1884        ... 

41-36 

22-45 

12-85 

8-08 

2-73 

5-22 

92-69 

1885        .. 

43-54 

20-60 

12-98 

4-86 

2-20 

4-15 

88-33 

1886        ... 

38*35 

23-52 

11-64 

10-09 

2-72 

4-34 

90-66 

1887       ... 

37-61 

25-77 

10-94 

9-40 

1-62 

3-66 

89-00 

1888       ... 

40-52 

26  08 

9-43 

7-94 

1-88 

2-62 

88-47 

1889 

38-48 

23-12 

7-50 

12-87 

1-79 

3-30 

87-06 

Foreifirn  States. 

Teir. 

United 
States. 

France. 

Germany 

Belgium. 

China. 

Other 
Foreign 
Stotes. 

Total 
Foreign 
Stotes. 

1879        ... 

1-60 

017 

0-03 

0-24 

2-25 

4-29 

1880        ... 

i-:o 

... 

... 

... 

009 

1-81 

3-00 

1881 

5-31 

0-01 

0-07 

om 

012 

2-41 

7-95 

1882 

3-83 

005 

0-06 

012 

016 

2-60 

6-82 

1883        ... 

4  30 

012 

004 

0-80 

010 

2-49 

7-85 

1884 

1-9S 

100 

0-23 

1-75 

012 

2-23 

7-31 

1885 

6-88 

0-85 

017 

2-40 

012 

2-25 

11-67 

1886        ... 

3-32 

0-95 

0-35 

2-71 

0-08 

1-93 

9-34 

1887        ... 

5-05 

0-46 

0-54 

3-01 

0-08 

1-86 

ll-OO 

1888 

4*99 

0-58 

0-61 

3-46 

0-04 

1-85 

11-53 

1889        ... 

4-85 

0-45 

2-23 

3-11 

005 

2-25 

12-94 

For  CuAtonis  purposes  imports  are,  as  a  general  rule,  set  down  valuation  of 
''  their  value  in  the  Colony.     Such,  too,  is  the  plan  followed  in  *°*P°*^ 
gard  to  exports.    Taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of 


COMMEBCE  AND  SHIPPING- 


Impnrts  net 
down  at  83  Jni?j 
voJue. 


Imprtrta  exceed 


'  ThctairiE 


the  Colony,  the  system  is  a  just  one;  for,  assuming  that; 
imported  have  to  be  paid  for  ia  goods  exported,  the  import! 
valued  according  to  tho  ruling  prices  at  the  port  of  shipn 
would  he  undervalued  at  the  port  of  arrival  by  the  amount  of] 
freight  and  charges  incurred.  In  order,  therefore^  to  establilj 
fair  couipariaon  between  the  imports  and  exports,  each  mus 
taken  at  the  value  in  the  Colony.  Under  normid  conditions  | 
Yalue  of  the  trade  inwards  and  outwaixls  should  be  virtU 
equal.  If  the  freight-earning  vessels  were  owned  in  the  Colonj 
excess  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  imports,  but  as  com  para  til 
little  of  the  tonnage  is  owned  in  New  South  Wales  the  fro 
earned  is  small  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  quantity  of 
must  he  exported  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  iuxpoe 
and  the  amount  of  such  represents  the  difference  in  the  valu 
the  goods  purchased  by  the  exports,  as  they  leave  the  couli 
Tcvhere  they  are  produced,  and  the  value  of  the  same  goods  ' 
in  this  Colony. 

The  im[)orts  of  the  Colony,  taken  over  a  series  cf 
greatly  exceed  the  exports.  The  causes  of  this  excess  are  chfj 
two^the  flow  of  Britisli  money  to  tlie  Colony  for  invests 
and  the  proceeds  of  loans  lloated  by  the  Government  for  ] 
pxu*poae  of  carrying  out  public  works.  Were  these  unportatl 
to  cease,  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  would  exceed 
imports  ;  for,  not  only  would  the  Colony  be  reqaii'ed  to  scud  j 
the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  with  their  freight  to  it«  sha 
but  also  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  loans,  the  earn 
of  money  sent  here  for  investment,  and  the  incomes  derij 
by   persons  living  abroad,  from  property  held   in   the    Cola 

TABIFF. 
The  tariflf  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  is  more  simph 
character  than  that  of  any  other  important  country,  except  Gi 
Britain,     At  the  close  of  1886  it  comprised  specific  duties  on 
articles,  with  an  ad  vahrmi  duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  remainder- 
certain  articles,  about  100  in  number,  comprising  chiefly  food,  3 
material,  and  agricultural  appliances,  alone  excepted.     Since  t 
however,  the  tariil'  has  been  greatly  modified,  and  now  atnnd 
follows  : — 


Sebedoleof  Customs  and  Excise  DqUcs,  for  1890. 


2d. 
6d. 
9d. 


I^^^Ams ^^  IK, 

[    .1.    ^-ner,  fj«r,^*'^j^- * ¥gallan, 

L  ther     *°  bottle ,-. „ 

^  » '[  For  six  reputed  quarta  or  twelve  repated 

r*'  IKxcise „ 

oihertlian  riiip... ^  Hn, 

,*.<..*.........,.... J) 

Ho  per  IK.,  or  reputed  package  of  tliat  weighty  and  so  in 
p(ri*porti<)ia  for  any  such  reputed  weight,  and  steannQ  ...  „ 

it  ..* i?  barrel, 

t*it>.. 


Htd«&de] 
Cwnocftctt 


*     '  -!  Koatrted,  ground,  or  niixod  with  aiiy 
\       other  article 


6d. 


3d* 


2d. 


dlatfr— pLun  or    mixed  with   any   other  article,  and 

thoeolAte  creams *....* , 

r»^ » 

rrliet  (iiicludiiig  wrappers) , 

IB  aad  cigarett«a  (Kxase» , ....*..,..... ,  , 

r&Ntr  and  maizEDa ..........  , 

f  Raw,  without  allowance  for  husks  or  sheila  , 

m  -\  Prepared  paste,  or  mixed  with  any  other  article 

[       iSee  "Chocolate").... 

_^   f  Raw. , 

■  '''     T  ted ,  grou n  d ,  o  r  mi  xed  w  i th  any  ot lit r  a rt I cle . ,  *  , 
(iucluding  caUe«,  comlits,  lifj^iioricc,  liquorice 
''«?s  of  all  kintls,  cocoanut  io  sugar,  sugar' 

'  ea,  and  a wectmeats)    ,.,.... , 

Mig,   and  fruit,  containing  not  more  than 

25  j>er  (jciiU  uf  proof  spirit ...... .,,..  ^gallon,     48. 

Containing  more  than  *.!5  per.  cent,  of  proof  spirit  ......  „         14s. 

1,  dried,  pnacrvcd,  or  salt 1^  lb.,            Id. 

ita,  drieil  and  candied,  exclusive  of  dates.... ,,          2*L 

J  Liquid  and  syrup ^  cwt.  3a.  4d. 

i  Solid , 5s. 

i  Ualvanizeil,  in  bars,  sheets,  or  corrugated  ..  ......  ^  tou^        408, 

I,  H  Iron  and  steel  wire „         SOs, 

Mtslvamzed,  manufactures  (except  anchors)    .....  ,,         GOa* 
*'              i.   or  reputed  package  of  that  weight,  and 

II  for  any  auch  reputed  weight ^Ib.,            Id. 

,CMu>i(;ti£t:<i  ur  preaervcd „          Id. 

bHiaanfl  gasoline $^ gallon,     (>d, 

rKeroBcue    ..,..♦ ,,          6d, 

1        All  other >,          M, 

«-    1  In  bottle— 

Rcpm ted  quarts...... 1^  do2.|  It.  6d, 


Reputed  pints  , , . 

lleputed  half- pints  and  smaller  sizes    ...  ,} 

and   any  preparation  or  aolutiou  thereof,   not  im- 

orteil  for  uoe  ai  a  known  luedicinc..,..  ..., fMK, 

I  Slid  \  Paints  and  colours  ground  in  oil t^  cwt., 

(  Vaniiflh  and  lithographic  varnishes  «...., t^  gallon. 


Scliedule  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties,  for  1890 — corUi] 


P&rticul&rv  of  Rcoelpit 


lUifl  of 


Powder  wid  shot 


S  Sporting  powder  ,.. ».  Wt^.^ 
Blasting  rowder ,.., „ 

1  l>ynatnitc  and  Litbofrocteur 


Shot., 


Presences,   *  iellieg,  and  fnijta  twiled  in  pulp  or  partiaUy 

preserved  oUior  tlinn  by  aulpliurouB  acid    ,... ,.,  ^  lb., 

Bice.,.., .»..,.. ,., ...,,.. .,.,,  ^  ton. 

Sago,  tapioca,  and  semolina i^  tb.. 

Salt ,. , .,.-*  ^ton, 

HimtftfULrilla     (  ^^  containing  not  inoTe  than  25  per  cent,  of 

^^wid  5      proof  spirit, ,..,  If^  gall( 

Bit  r  )  ^  eontaiuing  more  tlian  25  percent,  of  proof 

(      Bpirit , J, 

'  On  all  kinds  of  spirita  imported  into  the  Colony,  the 
strength  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by  Sykes* 
Hydrometen  (No  allowance  beyond  l*j*5  Bfaali 
be  made  for  the  under  proof  of  any  spirits  of  a 
le«»  hydrometer  strength  than  1(3*5  underproof) 

Brandy If^prooli 

Geneva    ,..»♦.♦•,,., „„„....»♦* ».*.* 

Gin  „.„ • 

Liquet]  rs .,.......*.^.,.. 

Rum    , ,.. 

Whieky  .... , ,.. 

Manufactured  in  the  Colony  {ExciaeJ ,  . 

Spirits '  On  all  spirits  and  spirituoua  compounds  imported 
into  the  Colony*  the  etrength  of  which  cannot  he 

ascertained  by  Sykes'  Hydrometer ,...^liq.g;&l]| 

Case  Spirits — Keputed  coutt-nta  of  two,  three,  or 
fuur  galloua  a  ball  be  cliargcJ^ 
Two  gallons  and  under  as  two  gallons. 
Over  two  gall  DUB   and   not  exceeding  three  aa 

three  gallons. 
Over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  lour  aa 
four  gallons. 

Methylated    ...., ,.. ^  galli 

i'erfumed  spirits,  perfumed  water,  Florida  water, 

.     and  bay  rnm I^UquldgnS! 

'^  Refined «^  cwt.,  6« 


Sugar 


ex-refinery 

Raw 

„      ex-refinery  »„,. 
Molassefl  and  treacle 
ex-refinery . 


Tea «?1K, 

Timber  (other  than  laths,  building  j' Dressed ^100 

shingles,  dyewoods,  palings,  un-  f  Hough  and  undressed 


dressed  sandalwood,  staves,  audi  Doors,     sashes, 
casks  in  shooka)*  "  V     abutters 


and 


Each, 


*  JeUies  iuolttited  under  Juua. 


CUSTOMS  REVENUE* 


911 


^fi^editleof  Cuiitouis  and  Exei&e  Duties,  for  1890 — amiiuued. 

ruticoUrs  of  Receipt.  BMe  of  Duty. 

Delivered  from  ship's  aide,  or  from  a  Customa 

bond,  for  home  oonsaroption — I^ItmufActtirdd, 

nDma^r.nfactQred,  and  anuff , I^lb.,  3«. 

r  'ired^^  entered  to  be  mauufactured  in 

At  the  time  of  removal  from  a 

tuaxoms  i>ond  or  fmm  ao  importing  ship  to  any 

licensed  tobacco  manufactory  for  manufacture 

iof   purpo&es  only    into  tobacco,    oigam,    or 

cigarett€-a    .- *.............. „  la. 

8heepwasb 3d. 

Excise .,».. ,     Is.  3d. 

Sparklme — For  six    reputed  quart*  or   twelye 

xeputed  pints lOa* 

Other  kinds     .,..., ,.,  1^  gallon,     fi«* 

Other  kinds,  for  six  reputed  quarts  or  twelve 

reputed  pints..... 5i. 

^  chief  articles  from  whicb  Cusl/oms  r^^venue  is  derived  are 
and  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  tea,  and  sugar.     The 
sfrom  spirits  stood  at  10s.  per  gaJlon  until  1879,  when  it 
inlaed  to  12s.,  and  In  1887  the  duty  was  fixed  at  14s.  per 
rfor  ordinary,   15s.   for  pei-fumed,  and   4s.  for  methylated  Cuatoma  l 

The  revenue  derived  from  ioij>orted  spirits  during  the 
•ehe  years  waa: — 

Revenue  from  Imported  Spirits. 


— Spirita. 


f«r. 


tm 


Qu&ntiCT  on  vihlch 
dufy  wa«  p&ld. 


Duty. 


AmiTJiiTit  of  rfut; 
coUectod. 


1.089,191 
1,031,989 
999,744 
1,103.101 
1,154,7*20 
1,194,650 
1.239,495 
1.204,790 
1,161.628 
1,121,101 
1,178,293 
1,164.360 


£ 
544,590 
621.273 
599,847 
661,861 
692,832 
716,790 
743,697 
722,873 
696,977 
759,008 
806, 93S 
804,426 


^iil 
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Spirit!  subject 
to  axolie. 


Beer  Imported. 


Colonial  distilled  spirits  are  fiubject  to  an  excifie  equal  to  \ 
duty  on  ioiported  spirits.  In  1884  the  quantity  subject  to  ( 
was  17,709  gallons,  on  wliich  £10,6i25  was  paid*  In  the  foil  oil 
year  the  quantity  fell  to  14/242  gallons,  and  the  amount  of  exd 
to  £8,545.  In  1886  the  quantity  fell  still  further,  being  only  9,^ 
gallons,  and  the  excise  X5,846 ;  but  in  1887,  notwithstanding  \ 
increased  duty  levied,  the  quantity  subject  to  excise  incr 
ir>,762  galloiiSj  and  the  amount  of  duty  to  £10,754,  and  a ) 
further  advance  to  17,111  gallons  was  made  in  1888,  the 
amounting  to  £11,978.  In  1889  the  duty  collect-ed  amoimt 
£16,691  on  23,844  gallons  of  spirit  distilled. 

Still  wine  is  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5s.  per  gallon,  i 
sparkling  wine  to  lOs.  per  gallon.  The  import  of  thtj  first  nail 
is  less  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  increl 
in  the  duty  in  1879  froui  4s.  to  5s.  per  gallon,  the  Cust 
revenue  has  been  fairly  maintained.  The  amount  of  atiU 
imported  during  1889  was  149,200  gallons,  on  which  £?7,J 
duty  was  paid.  The  quantity  of  sparkling  wine  on  which 
amounting  to  £10,663  was  collected  was  21,326  gallons. 

Tlie  gi*owing  favour  in  which  Australian  wine  is  held 
probably  have  the  effect  of  checking  any  considerable  import 
of  foreign  wine,  and  no  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  dal 
beyond  that  now  received  from  such  wine,  can  therefore  | 
expected.  The  duty  on  simrkling  wine  was  raised  to  10s,] 
gallon  in  1879,  at  which  rate  it  now  remains.  The  quant 
imported  shows  a  fair  increase  up  to  the  end  of  1885  j  but 
recent  general  depression  having  probably  limited  the  amoiinfj 
money  available  for  luxuries  of  this  kind,  the  duty  paid  ha 
late  years  somewlmt  fallen, 

The  import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1889  than  in  i 
previous  year,  reaching  2,806,802  gallons,  of  which  1,141,838  j 
Ions  w^er©  in  wood,  and   1,664,964  in  bottle^ — the  duty  on 
former  lieing  Gd.  [K>r  gallon,  and  on  the  latter  9d.    The  total  reve 
derivetl  from  the  import  duty  on  beer  during  1889  was  £dO,0| 


HEYENUE   FROM  TOBACCO. 


I  other  nllerations  in  the  tariff  was  the  imposition  of  an 

fduiy  on  beer  made  in  the  Coloni;.     Tlie  duty  is  at  the  rate 

[ifJil  per  galion,  and  was  collected  for  the  second  half-year  of  1887, 

oonntcd  to  ;£63,565,  the  quantity  on  which  duty  was  paid 

[5,08-1,217  gallons;  in   18SD  duty  anH:mnttng  to  £118,940 

iCoUect^  on  9,515,200  gallons.     As  a  set-off  agaiast  the  duty 

i  iatposedy  those  levied  on  hops  and  malt  have  heen  removed. 

Tb©  daties  levied  on  tohacco  imported  into  the  Colony  during  ToUaooo  dutjv 

ft?6  wertJ,  on  the  manufactured  article,  3s.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco 

'  iratityfiirturing  purposes,  Is.  per  II).  ;  on  the  leaf,  3&. ;  and  on 

od   cigarettes,  6s.     The   excise  on   tobacco   made  in  the 

nj  was  Is,  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  2».  Gd.     In 

however,   the  excise   on  cigars   manufactured   in   the 

is  not  enforced.      These   cigars  are   made   chietiy   from 

*d  leaf,  on  which  a  duty  of  3a   per  lb,  has  already  been 

The  excise  duty  on  manufactured  tobacco  waa^  however, 

during   1887,  and  now  stands  at   Is.  3d.      The  total 

But  of  duty  collected  on  tobacco  and  cigars  during  1889  was 

11,008. 

Excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tohacco  manufactured  in  the  Excise  on 

tobocoo, 
or  in  1884,  and  the  amount  collected  since  then  1ms  been  :— 

l$U  £68.000  1887 £l27.r>45 

106,658  1888 12^,800 

102,212  1889 123,212 

i!Dbe  rrvejiue  derived  from  cigarettes  has  been  trifling,  reaching 

IjOOO  onlj  in  the  last  three  years  : — 


£400 

8^ 
668 


1887 £1,284 

1888 l.oas 

1889     1,150 


Doring  tbe  last  few  years  since  the  duty  was  increased  the 
aoe  deriveii  from  the  imported  leaf  has  steadily  declined,  its 
being  supplied  by  leaf  grown  in  the  Colony.  To  meet  this 
[ling  off,  the  excise  duty  levied  on  colonial-made  tobacco  entered 
'home  consumption  was  increased,  as  already  stated,  to  Is.  3d. 
vl».  If  the  American  leaf,  which  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  Is. 
|I».,   were  used  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  tohacco  in 
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FAHES  AND  FREIGHTS. 

Lookiog  at  die  extensive  passenger  traffic  and  aliippijig  trade  of 

^    Li  til  Wales,  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  a  liberal 

mres  and  fi^ights  would  be  in  force,   and  this  will  be 

I  actuallr  to  exist     In  many  Instances,  indeed,   the  iuter- 

f  ra&t€B  have  been  extremely  low,  owing  to  tlie  keen  coropeti- 

ag  tlie  various  steamship  companies.    The  following  figures 

[give  an  idea  of  the  average  passenger  rates  during  1889  : — 

South  Wales  Port— Bateman'a  Bay,  XI  10s.  first-class,  Colonial  Firea. 
ad-class  ;  Byron  Bay,  £2  IDs.  ;  Clarence  River,  J2  and  £1 ; 
D2  and  XI  ;  Gosfor^l,  4s.  ;  Kiama,  7s.  6d.  and  4s, ;  Macleay 
rer,  XI  10s.  and  153.  ;  Manning  Kiver,  XI  10s.  and  15s.  ; 
River,  XI  10«.  and  15s.  \  Newcastle,  6s.  6d.  and  3s, ; 
ifaoqoarie,  XI  10s.  and  15s.  ;  liichuiond  River,  X2  5s.  and 
(Id*  ;  Shoalhaven,  15s.  and  10s.  ;  Ulladdla,  XI  and  10s.  ; 
lokkicigong,  5s.  and  2s.  Gd. 
Attslndasian  Ports.— Adelaide,  X6  10s.,  X4  10s.,  and  X2  10s.  ;  JritciToioiilal 
ny  (King  CJeorge's  Sound),  X14,  XIO,  and  XT  lOa.  ;  Auckland, 
iiMidX5;  Bowen,  X8  and  X5  ;  Brisbane,  X3  and  XI  lOs. ; 
X5  and  X2  10s.;  Cooktown,  XIO  10s.  and  X7 ; 
X2  and  XI  ;  Mar>^borougb,  X4  lOs,  and  X2  5s.  ;  Mel- 
X2  5a.  and  XI  58.  ;  Mourilyan  Harbour,  XIO  5s.  and 
X$  5<L  ;  Kormanton,  X16  and  XIO  ;  Port  Darwin,  XI S  and  X9  ; 
Port  Pirie,  X4  ;  Rockhampton,  X6  and  X3  lOs.  ;  Tlmrsday 
ULtni  XIO  to  XI 5,  X5  to  X9,  and  X6  ;  Townsville,  £8  and  X5  ; 
WrUingtoti.  XIO  and  £5  lOs. 

Eltropean  Port«.— Bremen,  X57  lOs.,  X30,  and  XI 4;  Brindisi,  Fitm  to  Europe. 
'  to  Xe5,  and   £30  to  £35  ;  Gibraltar,  X65,  £40,  and  X20  ; 
X55  to  X70,  X30  to  X37,  and  X17  17s.  ;  Marseilles,  X55 
[«toX65,  X30  to  X40,  and  £20;  Venice,  X5a  to  X65,  and  X30  to  X35, 

EiSlera  Porta.— Aden,  X45,  X30,  and  XI 5  ;  Bombay^  X40  and  Farwto  Eirtera 
'X^5;  CalcutU,  X40  and  £25;  Colombo,  X40  and  £25  ;  Hong  ^'^^' 
Kong,  Xnn  ruhl  £15  ;  Japan,  X75  and  £40  ;  Java,  X26  and  X15  ; 
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Ftefli  to  Porta 


FkriMi  by  SftiUn^ 


»^" 


Penang,  £50  and  £Z0 ;  Port  Moresby,  £22  lOa.  and  £14 
Shanghai,  £75  to  £45  *  Singapore,  £30  to  £55,  and  £15  to  £30 
Mauritius,  £53.  £35,  and  £17  ;  Port  Said,  £55  to  £63,  £50  ft 
£34,  and  £19  8a  ;  Reunion,  £52,  £35,  and  £17  12s. 

Pacific  Ports.— San  Francisco,  £30  and  £16;  Honolulu,  £4|fl 
and  £20  ;  Fiji,  £12  10s.  and  £7 ;  Noumea,  £7  to  £10,  £4  toJf^ 
and  £3  12s. 

Fares  hy  Bailing  Vessels, — Java  Porta,  £18  ;  Bombay  la 
Calcutta,  £20 ;  Callao,  £25 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  £20;  Honoluli 
£15  ;  London,  £35  to  £10  ;  Manilla,  £20  ;  Mauritius,  £20  ;  Bi 
Francisco,  £15;  Shanghai,  £20;  Singaporo,  £18;  Yalpan^ 
£25  ;  Yokohama,  £20. 

The  freights  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  London  detfl 
mine,  within  certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  T! 
present  average  cost  of  carriage  of  greasy  wool  to  London  is  ^^ 
por  lb«;  in  1834  the  average  was  somewhat  over  3d.  Informatlf 
i-egarding  freights  ia  not  available  for  early  years,  but  since  1851 
as  the  following  figures  show,  the  freights  on  wck>1  liavo  been 
low,  and  remarkably  steady.  The  values  are  in  every  case  6 
sailing  ships,  as  the  practice  of  shipping  wool  by  steamers 
by  no  means  general  until  very  recent  years  i — 

Freights  on  Pressed  Greasy  Wool  per  lb. 


Year. 


181^7 
1858 
1S59 
IftfiO 
18l?l 

ises 

1863 

1864 
1865 
18B6 
1867 


Frelffht 


Id. 
Id. 

la. 

Id. 

Id. 
Id. 

id. 

Id. 


Y«ftf. 


fYttWhfe. 


1868 

i8m> 

1870 
1K71 
1872 
1H73 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 


t 

Id. 
Id, 
Id. 
Id. 
id, 

n. 

Ad. 


Fltl^llC 


1870 

M. 

1880 

lasi 

af 

1882 

id. 

1SS3 

R 

lfH8i 

id. 

]885 

id. 

18H6 

id. 

18S7 

id. 

1888 

Ad. 

1889 

"Ad. 

The  following  tnble  of  freights  calls  for  no  particular  comment^ 
OS  prices  have  remained  fairly  uniform  for  several  years,  except 
when  slightly  altered  hy  temporary  causes  : — 
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II 


S4r 


^  §    t^f 


^a 


^  o         11  a>  ^  it 


1°     i- 
1^    ^^ 


I 

99 


s  g 


I  ^ 


I 


S    |5    ; 


-Si 


u 


fa 


2*^ 


^    ^       •« 


^^  ^^     t 


^^^'^     ^iS:i 


3S5S     3»3r. 


8i^ 


§|8?     8?S?    tli? 

fi?0?        s^s^        a?a^ 

1^^^  i^;g^  ri^ 


2S,sS 


2   SJ  - 


ill 

1^ 


ft: 

.  ©  ■ 

_  > 


2«  : 


1^ 
II 
14 


s= 


r    ^' 


o  2«2-. 

flltl 

5  2-«:2<: 


2".   . 

11 


5". . 

1^ 


2-2^ 


2«2- 


fa    fa 


^•S-d 


2sri 


gS§S! 


%    2.  . 

JSs2 


B  *:  s  ® 


CO       CO 
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PART  X. 


Vflrii>iia  aystcia 
of  luid  alierjo^ 


Settlement. 

THE  systems  adopted  for  the  ^ttlement  of  on  industrial  j 
lation  on  the  lands  of  New  South  Wales  have  betai  i 
and  iiavo  differed  widely  according  to  the  various  stages 
Colony's  progress  and  developnient     In  the  firat  perio<l  ol ; 
nient  land  was  tiUenated  by  grants,  orders,  and  dedlcatioiU|4 
l>ower  of  disposing  of  the  Crown  latida  resting  solely  witkl 
Governor.      In  this  way  grants,  frequently  of  cxtensivts 
were  made  in  favour  of  naval  and  military  oMcers  and  men,] 
free  immigrants.      Regulations  for  tlie  sale  of  lands  and 
allotments  were  promulgated  on  the  1st  of  August,  1831,  in  ^ 
the  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  introduced,  the  minimum  ] 
of  country  lands  being  then  tixed  at  5a.  |>eracre.     Tliis  min 
was  raised  to  1 2s.  per  acre  in  the  year  1839,  and  two  years  i 
wards  it  was  incretised  to  ^Qs,  in  the  district  of  Port  Fliillip 
minimum  price  of   12s.   per  acre  being  resumed  for  the 
Colony  in  the  following  year.     It  was  again  increasfrd  ij^  1^ 
20s.  per  acre,  with  liberty  to  select  at  the  upset  price 
portions  offered  and  not  hid  for,  or  when  the  deposit  was  1 
Tlie  principle  of  selection  apjwars  thcrefoit*  for  the  first  1 
that  date  in  the  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales,  but  1 
to  portions  of  land  already  measured  for  sale  at  auction, 
system  lasted  until  the  abragation  of  the  Order  ia  Council, 
the  introduction  of  new  legislation  by  the  Parliament  of 
South  Wales.      The  following  data  show  the  progress  of 
alienations  at  various  epochs  up  to  the  date  upon  which  i 
of  1861  became  law: — 

Area  alienated  under  Siirvejor-General  Oxley  previous 

to  1  at  January,  1828 l,Cll|i 

Total  an^a  of  land  alienated  as  per  rctum  and  Grovem- 

meat  map,  1837    ..., ,. 4,41S,7 

Total  area  of  loiid  alienated  in  all  forma  previoua  to  1S61     7,33S,9 
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scinditionH  of  colonization  greatly  altered  untler  the  powerful 
elion  of  tlie  gold-fields,  and  after  tlie  firf5t  excitment  of  the 
I  fur  ^Id  had  died  out  the  question  of  land  settlement  had  to 
iU^li  with  ill  an  entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
tkss  of  ini migrants  of  a  different  ty\ye  to  those  contemplated  l>y 
'  fotmcr  enactments,  the  refitilt  being  the  passing  of  the  Crown  Ctowti 

*  ^      _  Act  of 

ndn  Act  of  1661,  nndcr  the  leaderHliip  01  Sir  John  Eohertson. 

•fore  this  Act  became  law  tiie  conditions  of  settlement  rendered 

Jdtfficalt  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  themselves  with 

chances  of  success.     The  new  measure  aimed  at  faciliUiting 

itlement  of  an  industrial   agricultural  population,  side  by 

ith  the  pastoral  tenants,  and,  with  this  view  the  Act  intro- 

m  principle  entirely  new    to  the   land   legislation  of   tlie 

Dy,   namely,  that  of  free  selection,  in   limited  areas,  bffure 

To  this  privilege  was  attached  the  condition  of  horut  Jith 

and  the  land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  payable 

i&stalmenta,  or  partly  remaining  at  interest.      The  principle 

Htional  sales  was,  however,  maintained,  and  during  the 

r  e  years  the  Act  of  18G1  wats  in  operation  there  were 

23,470,140  acres  conditionally,   and    15,572,0€1   acres   by 

on,  improvement  purchase,  or  otherwise  without  conditions ; 

total  area  alienated  being  30,042,14:1  acres.     In  a  very  large 

abcr  of  cases  the  land  selected,  or  purchased,  reverted  to  th(* 

^,  so  that  the  absolute  area  sold,  or  in  process  of  sale,  when 

Act  of  1884  came  into  force,  amounted  to  only  32,819,023 

besides  7,338,539  acres  alienated  previously  to  1861. 


occu^tion  for  pastoral  purposes  of  the  waste  lands  of  flj!^"^™^! 
■  SouIIk  Wales  was  at  first  allowed  under  a  system  of  yearly 
Under  the  old  squatting  regulations  any  person  was  at 
'  ta  apply  for  such  a  license  to  occvipy  runs  the  extent  of 
-as  only  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surrounding 
the  lieensing  fee  being  fixed  at  £10  per  year  for  a 
of  25  square  miles,  or  16,000  acres  in  extent,  £2  lOs. 
mntitiJn  being  charged  for  every  five  additional  square  miles. 
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The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9tli  March,  1847,  whidi  rendered  it  1 
ful  for  the  Queen,  by  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  esUbli 
such  regulations  ua  should  seem  meet  for  the  sale  and  occii| 
tion  of  the  waste  lands,  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
introducing  an  entirely  different  system  in  the  legislation  for  I 
pastoral  occupation  of  lands  in  New  South  Wales*  Hitherto  1 
tenure  had  l>oen  a  yearly  one»  and  the  fee  was  paid  on  t'  --' 
of  land  occu[iieil  by  the  squatter.  For  this  8yf?tPn^  wns 
a  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  lease^v  an<l   the  lit^  ida 

upon  the  stock -carrying  capacity  of  the  runs.      L  nJiu'  the  i^gu 
tions  promulgated   in   1847  the  country  was    dividend  into 
part»— the  settled,  the  intermediate^  and  the  iin»ettled 
For  the  latter  division  the  term  of  the  pastoral  leases  was  fiji 
a  period  of  fourteen  years  ;  in  the  interoiediate  di\  ision  this  i 
was  reduced  to  eight  years,  and  in  the  settled  districts  the  ye 
t43nure  was  retained.    The  licensing  fee  was  charged  &t  the  ] 
XIO  for  4jOOO  sheep,  or  a  proportiomd  number  of  cattle — wl 
was  the  minimum  at  which  the  stock  cuiTyiog  capabilities  of 
could  be  assessed — and  X2  lOs.  was  charged  for  Rvery  additia 
1,000  sheep  or  the  propoHion  of  cattle  which  the  run  was 
mated  to  carry*     In  the  settled  districts  lands  were  let  for  |ji| 
purposes  only,  in  sections  of  not  less  than  1  square  mile  in  aii 
the  annual  rent»U  for  each  section  being  fixed  at  IDs,     The  hold 
of  alienated  lands  were  perniitted  to  depasture  their  stock  U|l 
Crown  lands  adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  chai'ge,  this  permiB 
[occnpAtion  Act  however,  constituting  only  a  commonage  right     The  Oocupatl 
Act  of  1861,  which  abolished  the  Orders  in  Councilj  inauguraf 
a  new  system,  which  limited  the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  ] 
years  in  the  unsettled,  and  intermediate  or  second-cla^ 
districts,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  leases  open   to 
operations  of  the  free  selectors.     The  evils  resulting  from 
system  led  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884  the  measure  at  preaentl 
force,  the  provisions  of  which,  witli  regard  to  pastoral  oceujmttCl 
are  described  further  on. 


CBOVry  LANDS  ACTS  OF  ISS4  AKD  ISS9, 

The  Act  of  1S61  was,  after  many  amendments,  finally  super-  Fm  idectloii 
•^i-^i  by  tbat  of  188i,  with  the  Bupplenaentary  enactment  of 
Though  diflering  widely  from  the  former  Act  in  many 
r  urtant  particnlars  these  measures  maintain  the  principle  of 
lin^  e^jlection  before  survey,  but  with  one  essential  diiferenoe. 
Joder  the  original  Act  the  whole  area  of  the  Crown  lands 
lb»  Colony  was  thrown  open  to  free  selection,  and  the 
held  onder  pastoral  leases  were  not  exempted  from  the 
DO  of  the  law.  Thus  were  created  considerable  difficulties 
hetween  the  two  principal  classes  of  settlers — the  squatters  and 
tl«  selectors.  WTiile  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
mfveff  the  aim  of  the  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  was  to  give  fixity 
il  t«tiQfe  to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  obtain  a  larger  rental  from 
*  public  lands^  at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  sold  uncon- 
ily.  The  Act  of  1884  became  law  on  the  1st  January, 
Ami  thAt  of  1889  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
» of  that  Tean 


Vttder  these   measures  the  whole  Colony  is  subdivided  into  Territorkl  divi- 

natural   di%4sions»   each   of   which   is   further  subdivided 

rariooa  land  districts,  one  or  more  such   districts  forming 

iliv'iflions,   the  administration   of    which   is  entrusted  to  a 

Land    Board,   composed   of    a   chairman   and    not    more 

two  assessors*     In  each  land  district  resides  a  land  agent, 

le  duty  is  to  receive  all  apjilications  for  land,  in  accordance 

certain  regulations  having  the  force  of  law.     The  decisions 

III  the  Lcical  Land  Boards  may  be  appealed  against  to  the  Land 

GonrL     The  composition  of  the  Land  Court  involved  one  of  the 

[{inncip&l   innovations  introduced  iu  the  land  legislation  of  the 

lC(»l<my  by  the  Act  of  1889  ;  by  its  constitution  and  powers  it  is 

steadied  to  fr«e  the  administration  of   the  law   from   political 
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interference.  This  CouH  is  comjiosed  of  a  PresiJeut  and  ii 
members  appointed  by  thu  Executive,  whose  decisions  in  nuitt^ 
of  Rtl ministration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Sup 
Court ;  but  %vhenever  questions  of  law  become  ijiTolved|l 
case  may  be  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Conrt,  either  upoa 
written  request  of  the  parties  interested,  or  by  the  Land  ' 
acting  of  its  own  accord.  The  judgments  given  on  this  app 
are  final  and  conclusive.  The  conditions  of  alienation  aud  pa 
occupation  of  Ci*own  lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three  divisy 
above  named. 


Eastkhx  Bivisiok. 


itnd 


The  eastern   division   has   an   area  of  60,452,000  acres, 
includes  a  broad  helt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  i 
a  line  nearly  parallel  thereto.     This  line  starts  from  a  point  i 
way  between  the  small  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and  Beiigallal 
the  Dumai-esq  Biver,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  terminates] 
liuwlong  on  the  river   Murray,  and   thus  embraces  the 
district  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  iiorthejn  and  southern  tati 
lands.     In  this  division  lie  all  the  original  centres  of  Bettleinc 
and  the  markets  of  the  Colony  are  more  readily  accessible  tal 
than  tu  tlio  other  districts.     In  it,  moreover,  is  to  be  found 
of  the  best  agricultui-al  land  of  the  Colony.     For  tlieae 
the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown  lac 
ftre  more  roBtricted  than  is  the  case  in  the  centrrd  ai\d  weste 
divbions;  nevertheless,  every  person  above  the  age  of  16  mil 
pur*  «|H)n    any    part    of   the    Crown    lands    not    specially   exempt 
from  purchase,  select  an  area  from   40  to  640  acres  in  extea 
together    with   a    conditional    lease  of  contiguous  land,    wlii 
cannot  excee<l  thrice  the  area  of  the  conditional  purchase. 
price  demanded  by  the  State  is  a  uniform  one  of  XI  per  aci-e, ! 
per  acre  boing  deposited  on  making  the  application,  and  the 
|midby  instaluienis  of  Is.  per  aci-e  per  year,  together  with  inter 
of  4  per  crnt,  on  the  unpaid  balance.     The  instalments  Ijcgin 
thf*  end  of  the  third  year,  though  the  whole  of  tlie  balance  mi 
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[  ia  one  sum  at  the  selector's  optioHj  when  t!ie  inatfilments 
IhH  due.  The  selector  is  reqaired  to  reside  for  a  term  of  five 
and,  witliin  two  years  from  the  date  of  occupation,  to 
I  tHe  boundaries  of  his  conditionally  purchased  land  with  a 
tibctantial  fence,  and  maintain  the  same  in  good  order  and  con- 
liitiou.  Upon  application  to  the  Land  Board,  however,  tlie 
selector  may  be  allowed  to  substitute  other  improvements  of  a 
pcnnanent  and  substantial  nature  in  lieu  of  fencing.  On  the 
enmpletion  of  his  term  of  continuous  residence  the  selector  is  at 
IftcTtj  to  conditionally  purchase  additional  areas  contiguous  to 
original  purchase,  in  extent  from  40  to  640  acres,  and 
ijf  if  be  has  also  a  conditional  leasehold,  purchase  the  wliole 
ibe  area  of  the  said  leasehold,  and,  in  the  case  of  addi- 
purchases,  the  conditions  as  to  residence  are  not  requiiedp 
OQgh  that  of  fencing  remains  unaltered.  Any  person  over  16 
i  of  age  may  select,  and  married  women,  judicially  separated 
their  husbands,  are  also  allowed  to  select  in  their  own  right, 
tinors  taking  up  lands  adjoining  the  parents'  selection  may  fulfil 
tike  conditions  of  residence  under  the  parental  roof. 

Conditional  UoMholds. —Th%  conditional  leasehold,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  selection,  may  be  held  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  at  a 
ffariy  rental  fixed  by  the  Local  Land  Board,  subject  to  the 
ifipmval  of  the  Minister,  and  under  conditions  of  fencing  within 
two  years  of  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of  the  application,  the 
ooe  fence,  however,  being  allowed  to  enclose  both  the  conditional 
purchase  and  the  lease. 

Conditiotial  leases  may  at  any  time  during  their  currency  be 
ftT«rted   into  additional   conditional    purchases,  and  the   term 
raideooe  on  both  the  original  purchase  and  the  lease  together 
I  not  exceed  a  period  of  five  years  from  date  of  application. 

Son-rmdential  condiiiomd  purchases. — Land  may  be  selected 
from  conditions  as  to  residence,  but  the  terms  under  which 
be   thus  taken  up  are  more  stringent  than  when  the 
is  a  residential  one.     In  the  first  place,  the  area  is 


Oondttloii  of 
fencing  nad 
botui  /file  I 


Limit  of  tcJiiU^ 
of  conditional 
lukaehold. 


Leases  cotivertcd 
into  purchasefL  , 


Gonditionf  of 

fenolDguid 

mprovements. 


limited  to  a  maxinmrn  of  320  aoree,  and  no  additional  c 
purchase  maj  be  made  except  for  such  t&ddittonal  are 
together  with  that  of  the  original  purchase,  do  not  e 
maxiiiiuiu,  and  no  conditional  lease  may  he  granted.  The  pro] 
must  be  fenced  in  within  twelve  months  after  survey,  the  vail 
of  fencing  not  being  included  in  that  of  the  p<2»rmanent  impi 
ments,  which  must  be  made  within  ^ve  years  after  survey,  to 
Price  pet  acre,  extent  of  £1  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  price  demanded  by 
State  has  been  fixed  at  £2  per  acre,  the  deposits  and  aabaeqi 
instalments  being  likewise  doul>le  the  sum  required  to  be  paid 
the  case  of  ordinary  conditional  purchases.  Lastly,  no  person  un* 
21  years  of  age  may  select  under  this  clause,  and  no  person  ha^ 
already  taken  up  a  non-residential  selection^  mny  be  permitted 
make  any  other  conditional  purchase  whatsoever  uuder  thia  Act*! 

Special  areas  may  also  be  reserved  from  the  operations  of 
ordinary  e-onditional  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  may 
thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  terms  as  to  pay  men  t>  i 
with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence.     But,  in  such  sp 
areas,  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  XI  lOs.  per  aci^ 
if  the  selector  elect  to  ful£l  the  condition  of  residence,  non-r 
purchasers   being  chargntl  doul>le   the   price  demandetl  from 
former,  and  the  maxinmm   area  of  one  such    purchase    is  fia 
at  320  acres. 


Price  ftiid  limit 
of  area. 


Ck^ttbal  Division. 

tma  The  central  division  of  the  Colony  embraces  an  area  of  5o,4C0,C 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  < 
the  eastern  division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Ms 
intyre  River,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  149'  of  east  longitud 
and  following  this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  M* 
Creek ;  thence  along  that  creek  to  the  Bogan  Biver,  and  across  1 
the  river  Lac h! an,  between  the  townshif>s  of  Euabalong  and 
dobolin,  along  the  L^ichlan  to  Biilranald»  and  thence  to  the  junctia 
of  the  Edward  E,ivcr  with  the  Murray,  on  the  frontier  of  Vic 


WESTEKN   Dl 


[llkeoeiitml  di^isickn  tLu3  embraces  the  upper  husin  of  tbe  Darling 
[BiTermthe  northern  part  of  the  Colony,  and  portions  o£  those 
ffll  tbe  lAchlao,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  t!ie  other  affluents  of  the 
Jfurray  in  the  south.  This  territory  has,  hitherto,  bet?n  mainly 
l^rea  oTer  to  pastoral  occupation  ;  but  there  is  every  warrant  for 
aspposizig  that  agncultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  could  successfully 
i  GAnied  on,  side  by  side,  over  a  considerable  part  of  it 

Conditional  purchaser  and  leaseB, — In  this  division  land  may  be 

iitionally  parchas»^d  under  the  same   terms  as  to  residence, 

Qg  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment  as  required  in 

eastern   division  ;    but  th«  limit  of   an  individual    selection 

•  *       ^  «  ^-^rt  ►  T  **         *  Limit  of  ojei 

been  fixed   at    2,560  acres,    with    a    correspomiing  increase  mnd  uthut- 

»    «  1-  -         1    1  t  *  1  fTn  ootiditio»u, 

:  toe  conditional  lease  to   three  times  that  are^.     Ihe  acreage 
^  irhich  may  be  purchased  without  residence,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
regard  thereto,  are  the  same  for  the  central  as  for  the  eastern 
(£rudon« 

In  »jf€cinl  areoi  tbe  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  been 
ixed  at  640  acres  in  the  central  division. 


Western  Division. 

Tbe  western  division  comprises  the  whole  of  the  land  situated 
b?twf«Q  the  western  limit  of  the  central  divifiion  and  the  South  Ualti  and  aw^ 
Attstrali&n  border*  It  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres, 
watered  entirely  by  the  Darling  River.  Tliia  part  o£  New  South 
Wales  is  eaaentiolly  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conserva- 
tiOQ,  irrigation,  and  occupation,  may  in  time  counteract  climatic 
fondllaons  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make  agriculture  possible 
ifro*  this  large  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  any 
kiad  of  crop.  But  legislation  in  regard  to  occujiation  and  settle- 
tnsai  of  the  district  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for  many 
years  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural  settlement. 
Hierefore,  conditional  purchases,  except  in  special  areas,  are  not 
Pastoral  settlement,  in  this  division,  is  encouraged  in 
of  homestead  leasea 


L 


SEIILEMENT. 


Pastoral  hasfui. — Under  ilie  Act  of  1884,  the  squattei^  wliol 
hitherto  held  runs  under  leases  which  did  not  exempt  the  U 
from  the  ojieratioii  of  the  free  selection  system,  were  inWted  i 
surrender  their  leases  to  the  Crown,  and  submit  to  the  subdit'i 
of  the  unalienated  portion  of  their  runs  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  part  was  returned  to  the  Crown  lessee,  under  an  indofca 
lease,  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  according  to  the  geograpb 
division  in  which  the  run  was  situated,  while  the  remoii] 
portion  was  leased  under  annual  occupation  license?,  renewal! 
from  year  to  year,  i^emainiug  open  for  selection  under  tlic  ho 
stead  lease  clause.  The  Grown  Lands  Act  of  1889  did 
rtortl  tcuuM  interfei^  with  these  provisions,  but  the  tenure  of  pastoral  k 
in  the  western  division  only,  was  Ibted  at  twenty*one  years  i 
re  n  til  I  dettirmined  upon  an  asse.s«ment  made  for  seven  years  i 
reassessment  made  every  seventh  year  of  the  lease's  currency^  i 
term  of  twenty-one  years  being  susceptible  of  extension  fa 
further  period  of  seven  yeaas  if  the  land  has  be«n  improved  : 
satisfactory  manner.  In  the  central  division  the  term  of  jiast 
leases  extends  to  ten  ye^rs,  and  in  the  eastern  division  to  fil 
years  only  ;  in  each  case  the  rent  is  determined  by  assessment,  1 
no  minimum  ia  tixed  in  any  division.  In  the  central  division  \ 
extension  of  five  years  may  he  granted  to  tlie  holder  of  a  past* 
lease.  Upon  the  expiration  of  a  pastoral  lease,  the  lands  compris 
therein  may  be  i*e  let,  or  may  be  subdivided  and  let  by  anctio 
or  tender,  as  a  pastoral  lease,  or  may  be  resumed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  uU  improvements  on  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  tlje 
lease  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  without  compensatiom 

Occttp<ifion  licetu^s. — Besides  the  leases  for  a  fixed  period  thus 
granted  to  run-holders  of  half  the  unalienated  portions  of  their 
runs,  licenses  may  be  granted  to  occupy  resumed  areas  or  vacant 
lands.  In  this  case  the  application  for  such  occupation  license 
must  l)e  made  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the  pastoral  lease,  and 
fctml  a  deposit  made  at  the  rate  of  X2  per  section  of  040  acre*i,  part 
of  which  sum  may  be  refunded  when  the  license  fee  is  fixed  by 
the  Minister,  aft^r  appraisement.     These  occupation  licenses  are 
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HOMESTEAD  AXD   SCRITB   LEASES. 


nU^  only  lor  a  term  of  one  year,  and  do  not  exempt  the  land 
the  operations  of  other  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 

ffommtead  lease*, — In  the  western  division,  homestead  leases 
S  currency  of  fifteen  years  may  be  granted  within  the 
omed  areas  or  vacant  lands.  The  portion  which  may  be  taken 
ttp  ander  this  clause  cannot  be  less  than  2,560  acres^  nor  more 
tbui  10,240  acres.  These  leases  are  granted  upon  application 
i&  th^  Lands  Office,  and  on  payment  of  a  deposit  equal  to  Id, 
per  lare  oi  the  area  applied  fon  The  applicant  must  reside 
mpoo  bis  lease  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  consecutive  months 
each  of  the  first  tive  years  of  his  lease.  During  the 
two  years  of  occupation  the  lessee  must  enclose  the  whole 
d  tbe  lease,  with  a  fence  according  to  a  prescribed  design  ;  but 
tkc  lAnd  Boai-d  may  grant  an  exemption  from  fencing  any 
or  other  boundary  under  certain  circumstances,  provided 
substantial  improvements  are  erected  in  lieu  thereof.  On 
\  ixpiration  of  the  term  of  fifteen  years,  above  mentioned,  an 
of  seven  years  may  be  granted ^^  if  it  appears  to  the  Land 
I  ibat  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  land  has  been  improved, 
r  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Act  have  been  satisfactonly 
llnlfiUed  and  the  land  henetited.  At  the  end  of  the  final  term  the 
lease  may  be  again  leased  as  such  by  auction  or  tender, 
tha  oat-going  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for 
ovements*  Persons  who  obtain  homestead  leases  are,  how- 
I  required  to  pay  for  existing  improvements  on  the  land  thns 
at  a  valuation  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Local  Land 
Holders  of  pastoral  leases  are  not  permitted  to  hold  home- 
itiad  leases,  neither  can  any  person  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held  on 
I  behalf,  more  than  one  such  lease* 

Scrub  j^a««!^ -^Besides  pastoral  and  homestead  leases,  other 
fti>e  granted  under  the  Act  for  special  purposes.  On  the 
rftiimmendation  of  the  Local  Land  Board  the  Minister  may 
lii^darv^  any  Crown  lands  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  scrub  or 
CAxious  undergrowth,  to  be  scrub  land,  and  such  may  be  leased  for 
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CoTtdition  of 
occupation  Aod 


Term  of  I 


Sllnisicr  may 
proclaim  tKrah 


lAmM  of  area 
And  tcrmi  of 
tenurfii. 


Leoilng  of  snow 
laad*. 


LcoAM  for  the 
protecftioti  of 
arteaiau  wollo. 


a  by  I 


n  term  not  exceeding  tweQty  one  years,  and  in  areas  not  excee 
1  Of 2 40  acres,  and  not  less  than  640  acres  to  any  person,  Bubj« 
to  rental   fixed  by  assessment.     Every  holder  of  a  scrub  lea 
required  to  commence  destroying  the  scrub  within  three  mtj 
after  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  take  all  such  steps  J 
this  object  as  the  Local  I^and  Board  may  from  time  to  time  direct] 

Lamls  covered  with  snow  during  part  of  the  year  may  be  le 
in  areas  not  less  than  lj:2^0  acres,  and  not  exceeding  10,240  ; 
for  a  term  of  sevc^u  years»  with  a  right  of  extension  for 
years   more,   subject  to  an  annual  rental  determined  by  the  Lowl 
terior  lioard*    Lands  whioh,  in  consequence  of  their  inferior  character  i 
isolated  position,  may  not  have  be«n  held  under  tenure,  or  hav 
been  abandoned^  may  be  leased  by  auction  or  tender  for  a  | 
not  exceeding  twenty  years. 

Upon  application  by  the  holder  of  a  {pastoral  lease  for  per 
to  bore  or  search  for  water  upon  the  land  held  under  an  oocn| 
license,  an  area  not  exceeding  10,240  acres  in  one  block  on  ' 
resumed  area  may  be  tem|H)rarily  exempted  from   sale  or  le 
and  in  the  event  of  artesian  water  in  suMcient  quantity 
discovered,   the  said  area  may  be  held  under  a  fixed  leaae^  1 
term  of  which  may  not  exceed  the  currency  of  the  pastoral  leaael 

Anntial  leases  are  also  granted  for  pastoral  purposes  in  areas  no4J 
exceeding  1,920  acres  for  any  Crown  lands,  by  auction  or  tender,  i 
a  minimum  upset  annual  rental  of  £2  for  every  section  of  640  i 

EesidetUud  Imms  may  also  be  gi-anted  for  periotls  not  exceeding  I 
fifteen  years,  of  areas  not  excec^ding  10  acres  of  Crawn  lands  witUiiiJ 
gold  and  mineral  tields  to  holders  of  miners*  rights  and  licenses^] 
for  the  puqjoae  of  hotvdjlde  residence,  upon  such  terras  as  may 
prescribed  as  to  rent,  erection  of  fences,  and  bti tidings. 

In  addition  to  the  vat  ious  forms  of  alienation  and  occoijatioal 
of  the  Crown  lands  described  abo\'e,  land  may  be  sold  in  ^hb\ 
three  divisions  of  the  Colony  under  the  following  provisions  : — 

Auction  sales, — Crown  lands,  not  exceeding  200,000  acres  in  tJiel 
aggrrgate  for  the  whole  Colony  in  any  one  year,  may  b«  sold  by  J 


EEVENTE    FROM  LANDS. 


ioiL  Th#  npsei  prioe  for  sacli  knd  ia  uotified  by  the  Minister, 
ia  fijLed  bj  law  ^t  not  less  tLan  £H  per  acre  for  town  lancb, 
10b.  lor  ^uburlian  l&nds^  and  £1  for  other  lands.  A  deposit 
lo  25  per  cent  of  the  purchase  money  is  required,  and  the 
niilil  be  paid  within  three  months  aftt^r  the  sale. 


0n  0old-fiddt, — On   gold-fields   any  person    in  duly  OoW-IWd 
occnpation  under  the  Mining  Act  may  purchase  the 
•O  oocopifid^  without  competition,  in  virtue  of  the  improve- 
'  on  Ui8  land,  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  bj  the  Land  Board, 
\  not  leM  than  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  acre  for  town  lands,  and 
;  10s.  for  saburlian  or  other  lands,  or  £2  10s.  for  any  area  less 
1  acre  ;  but  die  maximum  ^hich  may  be  so  purchased  is  one 
'  of  an  iicre  for  town  lands,  and  1  acre  for  other  lands. 

'Special  ttles^  without  competition,  in  the  case  of  rescission  of  spedAl  viet. 
'  bocitages,  reclamation  of  land  by  proprietors  of  adjoining 
,  and  in  otber  special  cases,  may  also  be  made  under  conditions 
I  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  for  Lands  in  the  metro- 
I  diatnct^  and  of  the  Local  Land  Boards  in  the  other  districts. 
Act  alao  prorides  for  special  leases  on  the  shores  of  tJie  sea, 
,  harbours  or  rivet^  as  well  as  for  cuttinij  and  removing  timber 
i  CrowD  lands. 


LAKD  REVEXUB. 
SinoBtl*©  year  1862,  when  the  Lands  Alienation  Act  of  1861  ^2?rf« 
•  into  force,  there  has  been  received  into  the  National  Treasury  ^^^^^ 
hmok  tlie  proceeds  of  lands  alienated  the  following  sums  ;— 


ncKriptioci  of  LAtid  Alienated. 


Amount 


ated  before  the  let  Jftnaary,  1862  (approximate)! 

in  fee- simple,  from  1st  Jaoaary*  18(j2,  to  31  et: 

UteMDber,  IS89 ' 


•did  eoodtlionaUy  from  ItX  January,    1862,   to   3Ut 
*   r,  1880 :......,......, 

Total  arooant  pud  tato  the  Natiotial  Treaaary... 


£ 

1,818,312 


...I      I5.a73,8 
of  parchaa^  money  on  lands 
at  Janui  "^"^ 


14,246,429 


31,43S,610 


J 


SITTTLEMENT. 


tit  doe  to 
be  State. 


At  tbe  close  of  1889  there  remained    due  to  the  State, 
accoimt  of  unpaid  balances  on  land  conditionally  purchased>  i 
of  about  £12,30C,6llO  ;  so  tliut  tbe  total  aruount  of  sales  fi-oin  18| 
to  tbe  end  of  1889  was  £41,92C,918  in  all     During  tbe  fi&d 
period  the  area  of  land  disposed  of  hj  sales  was  33,  H8,184acros;  1 
average  rate  per  acre  for  lands  of  all  kinds  sold  was,  therefore,! 
£1  5s.     The  number  of  selections  paid  up  in  full  and  tbe  amoa 
received  therefrom  from  tbe  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
first  Crown  Lands  Act  of   1861,  to  the  3 1st  December,  It 
according  to  a  return  specially  prepared  by  tbe  Treasury  aiitborit 
were  17,515  selections,  and  X  1,863,285  respectively;  tbe  immk 
of  selections  and  amount  of  outstanding  balances,  as  distribiat 
under  tbe  principal    Land   Acts,  were   as   follow,   at  the 
date : — 


AflL 


Selections. 


Amounti. 


Under  25  Vic,  No.  1,  1861,  At  5% 
Under  39  Vic.  No.  13,  1875,  at  5;^ 
Under  48  Vic.  No.  18,  1884,  at  4% 


Totd. 


33,52$ 

60,494 


139,119 


£  a. 

2,084,752  7 

4,49*1,94.5  19 

5,724,921  12 


12,306,619  19    2\ 


From   the  returns  publinbed  by  tbe  Department  of  Lands 
would  appear  that  from  1862  to  the  close  of  1889  the  total  numl 
of  indi\ddual  selections  applied  for  was  21 7^499,  covering  a  toil 
area  of  27,870,641  acres.     Of  these,  17,515,  or  8  per  cenL,  hai 
become  absolute  freeholils,  139,119,  or  64  per  cent.,  are  still 
process  of  alienation,  and  60,865,  or  28  per  cent.,  have  been  eit 
declared  void  or  forfeitetl  under  the  provisions  of  tbe  various  ] 
Acts.     It  is  not  possible  to  asceilain  exactly  tlie  proportion  wbifii 
the  actual  number  of  distinct  rural  holdinga  bears  to  that 
individual  selections,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  numerous  portio 
taken  up  as  additional  conditional  purchases  greatly  reduce 
number  of  holdings,  whilst  the  gra<luii1  absorption  of  a  very  la 
number  of  selections   by    tbe   pastoral   tenants  of  the   Crom 


UTJRAL   SETTLEMENT. 


1 


^Zl 


principally  in  the  centfal  and  western  di\isions  of  New  Soutli 
Wales,  liare  greatly  contributed  towards  the  jircsent  state  of  the 
nbdivUiou  of  the  alienated  lands. 
Tlae  total  area  of  land  sold  in  fee-simple,  and  for  whicli  deeds  Alienated. 
jwere  issued  to  the  close  of  1889,  was  22,912,664  acres;  the 
Itrca  granted  for  religious,  scholastic,  and  other  public  purposes 
ivas  3,113,393  acres  ;  and  the  area  in  process  of  alienation 
Fimder  the  system  of  deferred  payment  was  17,574,059  acres; 
iDaking  a  total  of  43,600,1 16  acres;  there  remained  then  a  balance  aj^ 
I  iMudienated  of  152,282,034  acres.     Tliis  list  figure  includes 

k  of  6,822,485  acres  under  conditional  lease,  which  is  virtually 
I  a  form  of  sale.     The   area  leased  to  pastoral   tenants  and  others 
oprised  137,496,040  acres,  and  that  leased  to  miners  under  the 
[Minmg  Act,  202,899  acres,  subdivided  as  follows: — 


unoliciij^tcd. 


Afta  held  under  Pastoral  Leases  at  the  c1ob<?  oflSSfl .,.  66,932,450 

,(  Occupation  Liocuses  at  the  clg^e  of  1S$9  55,619,840 

„  Comlitional  Leases                ,,  6,822,485 

«»  Homestead  Leaseit                „  4^545,920 

«p  Aanaal  Leases                      ,»  3,567,475 

„  tdl  other  leases  under  the  Land  Act  ...  7}S40 

„  Leoaes  under  the  Mining  Act ..  202,809 


^that 


Total 137|698.939 

out  of  the  total  available  ai'ea  of  the  colony,  viz.,  195,882,150 
there  were  either  leased  or  Bold  181,299,055  acres,  leaving  a 
of  only  14,583,095  acres,  representing  chiefly  the  land 
cd  alike  from  sale  and  lease,  as  well  as  the  area  of  country 
niitable  for  settlement. 


nURA L  SETTLEMENT— HOLDINGS. 
Excluding  land  held  by  the  tenajita  of  the  Crown,  there  were  Hoidtntrs  i  acre 

^  "^  and  upwards. 

on  the  31st  March,  1890,  47,620  holdings  of  1  acre  and  upwards 
li  r       Fourteen  years  previously  tlit^se   holdings  numbered 

Tlie  increase  amounted   to   20*1   per  cent.,  while   the 
oonipriBed  in  the  holdings  advanced   from    18,210,796  to 
12,629  acres,  or  1 25*4  p>er  cent.     There  has  been  a  very  marked 
to  increase  the  area  of  individual  holdings  during  the 


ncTi^Ae  In  arcft  pa»fc  ten  yeafB,  and  this  tendency  is  visible  during  tlie  wbole 

over  which  the  records  exteiid,a8  majbe  fieeu  from  theaocompanjrlDg 
table.  In  1887  and  1888  the  average  area  declined  considerablj. 
This  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  as  a  result  of  the  stoppage 
of  the  auction  sales  of  Crown  lands^  which  was  one  of  the  main 
fixtures  of  the  land  policy  inaugurated  in  1861.  The  tendency  (a 
increase  is  again  observable  since  1889,  probably  owing  to  aa^ 
augmentation  in  the  number  of  large  selections  or  consolidalttl' 
holdings  In  the  central  district  of  the  Colony,  consequent  upon 
the  extension  of  the  maximum  areas  of  land  which  may  be  taken 
up  by  imlividual  selectors  under  the  provisions  of  the  Crowu 
Lauds  Acts  at  present  in  force.  The  number  of  holdings  of  from 
700  to  3,000  acres  each  shows  an  increase  of  414  since  18S8  : — 

Avenge  Area  of  Holdings. 


Averaire 

boldi 


Ing. 


lOl 


1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Acres, 
315 
459 
481 
664 

fitll 
703 
772 


Tttar  eniUid 
31  Mftrcb. 


Avenw  9  mM»  of 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1688 
I88g 
1890 


Acre«* 

817 
8h^ 
8t?2 
817 
798 

85:1 

802 


cllUici 
IToTded  by  Act 


Tlie  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  tbt 
above  series  amounts  to  547  acres,  so  that  the  average  extent  of 
holdings  is  now  173  6  per  cent  larger  than  in  1876,  This 
result  L^,  in  a  certain  measure,  due  to  the  facilities  afibrdetl  to 
pastoi'al  occupiers  by  the  improvement  clause  of  the  Crown  Landa 
Act  of  1861,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  which  permitted 
them  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  XI,  and  aubse«|uently  at  £1  5s. » 
per  acre,  in  sections  from  40  acres  to  640  acres,  areas  which  they 
had  improved  to  the  extent  of  JEl  per  acre.  But  it  is  attribu- 
table also,  and  in  a  large  degi-ee,  to  the  vast  areas  of  Crown  lands 
offered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  which  almost  invariably  fell  into 
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rids  of  the  Crown  tenants  on  whose  runs  they  were  situated. 

I  the  cloac  of  1882,  when  a  check  was  first  given  to  this  form  Touj  aiieimtioii 

alienation,   there   liad   been   dispose4    of    hj   public   auctic 

0,9^5, 120  acres,  whilst  the  area  acquired  under  t!ie  improvement 

i amounted  to  2,305,938  acres.    At  the  date  above  mentioned, 

tal  area  of  35,478,346  acres  had  lieen  alienated  throughout 

South  Wales,  of  which  29,113,246  acres  were  sold  subse- 

Btly  to  the  Act  of  1861,  and  of  this  area  13,301,058  acres,  or 

le  more  than  45  per  cent.,  were  parted  with  under  the  auction 

aud  improvements  clauses,  in  tlie  proportion  of  neai*lj  five 

t  sold  at  auction  to  one  bought  under  the  improved  purchase 


next  table  shows  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  various  Companiive  ^ne 

,  .         ,  .        ,  of  holdiniHJ  hi 

and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Kiverina  district  the  thcviiriou*  eico- 

ionites 

sizes  of  holdings  reach  the  largest  figures,  being  6,973 

in    the   electorate   of   Sturt,    6,827  acres  in    that    of    the 

»j,  6,220  acres  in  the  Balranald,  3,141  acres  in  the  Blur- 

ubifigee,    2,328   in   the  electorate   of  Wentworth,    and  2,151 

Hume  electorate,  or  a  mean  of  4,607  acres  for  the  whole 

The  electorates  of  Bourke,  the  Gwydir,  and  the  Namoi 

rely  follow,  with  the  respecti%*e  averages  of  4,272  acres,  2,176 

and  2,062  acres. 

In  the  semi-pastoral  and  semi-agricultural  districts  of  the  central 
noion  of  the  Colony,  w^ith  the  exception  of  the  electorate  of 
iOodah,  in  which  the  average  size  of  holdings  attains  3,700 
this  mean  is  much  smaller,  the   Bogan,  Grenfell,   Forbes, 
and  Queanbejan  averaging  1,694,  1,403,  1,142,   1,037, 
and  971  acres  respectively.     In  the  eastern  division,  and  in  that  s^radl  afca  of 

hoIdingiKtn  e&rly 

{«rt  id  the  Colony  which  was  first  settled,  comprising  the  valleys  seiticdMiJitrkw. 
ol  tlie  Hawkesbury,  Nepean,  Hunter,  and  Shoalhaven  Fivers,  and 
tlw  ooantry  around  Goulbum  and  Bat  bursty  the  area  of  holdings 
baeocnos  further  reduced,  and,  immediately  around  the  centres  of 
popQiation,  the  averages  are  still  smaller,  Thus  in  the  elec- 
Ccratei  of  Argjde,  East  and  West  Braequarie,  Orange,  Patrick's 
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Plains,  and  the  Richmond  and  Eden,  tlie  averages  lie  between  1 
and  330  acresp  wbO<?,  in  those  of  Kiama,  Httwkesbury,  < 
C'liTiiltprland,  and  Goulburn^  they  fall  to  btHweeii  121  and  38  i 
The  Upper  Himter  is  an  exception,  as  the  average  size  of  hold 
there  reaches  the  high  mean  of  1,303  acrcR,     The  high  avc 
the  electorates  of  Tamworth  aiid  Gloucester  is  owing  to  the  I 
that  the  freehold  estate  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Cornj 
originally  of  1,000,000  acres,  is  mainly  comprised   witliin 
limits  of  these  electorates  : — 


Average  area  of  Holdings  in  the  various  Electoral  Distric 
in  the  year  1889. 


Electoral  Dktricts. 


Alburj".. 

ArgyU 

Bftlmuald....  **..,*...,.♦.. 

Bogan 

Boorowa  ,. ^ 

Bourke 

Bmidwood  .».. ^.., 

Camden    , 

Carcoar     *... 

Clarence 

Central  Cumberland ... 

Durham 

Ktlen. ♦ 

Forbes .....*.... 

Glen  Lines ., 

Gloucester   ..,, .. 

Goulburu. ..,.,, 

Graf  ton 

Grenfell 

Gundagiii 

Giinnefiah ,. 

flwydir. 

H.irtley 

n^i^ tings  and  Manning 
llawkesbury   ............ 

Hume 

Hunter.... 

»,      Upper 

Illawarra ♦ 

Inverell    

Kiama  .  .,. 


Macleay 

Macquarie  Kant    *....... 

West   ........ 

Maitliind  East 

Molting   .... 

Monaro   ,,. 

Monicth .,.,. 

Mudgee 

The  Murray  *,. 

The  Murrumbidgae , 

Tlic  Nttuioi , , 

The  Xepean  ............... 

New'oaytle , 

New  England 

Xortlinmburland  ..,.. a 

Orange    _..,..... 

Patrick**  Plains    

Qucanbcyau 

The  Richmond ,,.. 

IS  h  oalhft  Yen 

Sturt    ,,. ., 

Tamworth 

Tenterfield 

Tumat    ., ., 

Welliogton     ............... 

Wentworth    ...........  ... 

Wilcaania 

Wollombi  ...*..,..., 

Yaaa  Plaini 

Young....... 

Metropolitan ... 


i<9 
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Ooinpairing  the  number  of  existing  holdinfi^s  of  various  sizes  witli  compamtiv< 

I    .  Incroiwo  of 

I  tliOfie  of  tLe  year  1879,  when  the  particulars  were  first  recorded,  holdijini. 

U  will  be  found  that  those  under  15  acres  have  increased  4 6 '56  per 

rvnt :  those  from  1 5  to  200  acres  have  scArcely  advanced.    Between 

and  400   acres  the  number  of  holdings  shows  a  YQvy  small 

;  those  from  400  to  1,000  acres  increased  37*97  per  cent. ; 

1^000  to  2,000  acres  the  increase  was  80*77  per  cent. ;  from 

to  10,000  acres  it  was  92'55  per  cent. ;  while  in  the  largest 

!of  holdings,  from  10,000  acres  upwards,  the  increase  in  number 

been  ovrr  101  per  cent,  during  the  ten  years.     The  subjoined 

shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  vaiious  classes  in  each  year 

pmocl  named  : — 

Holdings  of  Various  Sizes. 


^Lveu        U7D. 

1880. 

ISSl. 

m&. 

19S3. 

1881. 

188&. 

IfiSQ. 

1887., 

1888. 

188a 

Bi«j4.«r4 

&,550 

5,180 

6.121 

5.1W 

5.400 

5.877    0.512 

7,038 

e.880 

7.200 

^L..... 

tiirp 

«),(M5 '20,361 

20,007  20,101'  20,O98J  21.167  511.2as 

21,051 

21,503  22,048 

^■»_ 

«,igo 

5,854 

S.763 

S,700|   B,tm  6.903 

6.385    6.882 

6,481 

0.612 

6.774 

^^^|flyHw*>' 

Mffi 

M33 

4,0S9 

fi,&«J,  0,031    (J,4»T    0.617|  6,792 

6,778 

fl,750 

6.tJ49 

Hktt^.  t^2 

1.IC7 

1,470 

1.550J   1,607 

htm 

1,811|  IMS 

2,010 

2,oeu 

2.101 

mt»ioj3»     m 

1.128 

i,n<^ 

1.297    1,360 

i,4ia 

I.iOOj  1.458 

\ 

1,618 

i,n4 

I.S10 

saj 

414 

449 

409       461 

51a 

m      652 

SCO 

5S0 

6BS 

n,9iB 

39|092 

1      ;      1 

43.726  44.W82 

46,142 

46,197 

47.620 

The 


foldings  under  15  aci-es  in  extent  are,  generally  speakings  in  Jj^uh/^f'tLuiiN 


,ficinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards, 

ilie  increase  of   4G  per  cent   is  wliat   would  naturally   be 

iiKi  from  the  increased  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  large 

tion.     The  least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact 

the  number  of  holdings  of  moderate  size  remains  much  the 

In  1879  the  total  holdings  having  an  area  from  15  to  400 

ainoant<^d  to  27,501,  and  in  1889  to  onJy  28,822,  showing  a 

djgbt   acivance.     On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdings 
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Endoted  Und. 


have  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree,  bo  that,  at  the  closei 
year  1889  there  were  1 1,508  holdings  of  400  acres  and  upn 
extent,  compared  with  7,443  in  1879,  or  an  increase -of  5  4  "I 
cent  in  number  in  that  short  period.     The  area  of  holdiJ 
returned  by  occupiers,  in  each  year  since  1879,  is  given 


Ptesenfc  iUbe  of 


MetropnliUn 
cicepied. 


Year. 


IToder  SQO 


Fromaoa 

to  1,UOO  aem 


Fit)m  1,000 
to  lO.Ouo  Krea. 


Upw&rdlaaf 


1879 

18S0 
1H81 
1S82 
ldS3 
1S84 
1S85 
1886 
1887 
IS88 
188£ 


1,890,293 

4,950»938 

1,821J00 

4,732,507 

1,816,674 

4,8(1,634 

l,S00,S8l 

5,217,109 

1,811,483 

5,586,273 

1,898,803 

6,905.810 

1,903,3&0 

6,018,570 

134>^.14l 

6.152,331 

1,984,940 

6,181.374 

1,948,345 

6,242,597 

2,105,535 

6,352,325 

5,692,57a 
7,126,309 
6.990,311 

7.605,536 
8,131,955 
8,198,178 
8,340»872 
8,817,814 
9,480,412 
10,258,966 
I0,417t449 


10,187,796 
14,084.802 
14,073.589 
16,090,823 
17,823.287 
19.032,713 
21,346,794 
19,907,883 
19.170.765 
20,972,187 
22,167,300 


of] 


^^A 


The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1876  amounted  to  nearlj 
fifths  of  the  whole  area  of  the  holdings ;  hiit^  in  tLe  beg 
1889  the  proportion   had  fallen  to    considerably  less  tha 
fifteenth,  the  area  nuenclosed  at  that  period  being  only  2,61 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  41,042,629  norea  occupied.      This  i 
due  partly  to  the  operation  of  legislation,  and  partly  to  the  I 
of  labour  which  fencing  enables  occupiers  to  effect. 


The  foregoing  remarks  naturally  lead  to  an  examination 
statistics  which  indicate  the  present  state  of  the  settlement 
alienated  land  in  New  South  Walea     For  this  purpose  it 
necessary  to  extend  this  inquiry  successively  to  ihe  various 
of  the  Colony,  and  to  follow,  as  much  as  possible,  the  order  iii 
they  were  opened  up  and  settled 

The  electomtes  which   are  embraced  within  the  area 
metropolis  and  its  suburbs  are  necessarily  outside  the  lii 
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L  esmmination,  as  it  Ib  not  intended  to  inquire  intc  the  present 
litloti  of  arban  settlement ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  oevertlieless, 
tbat  «a  regards  the  stibdlvUion  and  the  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
-fertj  in  the  citj  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  is  now  little 
bt?twet*Q  this  and  other  much  older  com  muni  ties.  In 
>  electorates  itnmisdiately  surrounding  the  metropoliB,  where  the 
aitemptii  to  colonize  were  made,  the  collected  statistics  of 
ttent   disclose  a  very  dili'erent  state  of  things^ 

Tbt  first  division  under  consideration  embraces  the  coiintry  DUtriota 

~  .  1*1  adjft«!nt  to  th» 

;  to  the  foot  of  that  range  ot    mountains  which   was  so  Mutrop*jii». 

a  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  colonization   in  the  early  days 

tbe  settlement  of  New  South  Wales,     It  will  be  seen  from 

loUownng  tables   that  there  are  in  all  these  districts  three 

classes  of   holders  of  alienated  land  :■ — (1)  Those   who 

their   own   freehold  ;     (2)    persons    occupying    holdings 

they  rent  from   the  freeholders  ;  and  (3)  owTiers  of  land 

rent  from  other  private  owners   lands  which  they  work  in 

to  their  own  freeholds  : — 

Districts  atljacent  to  Metropolis. 


No. 
CuiiiV»er-  1,629 


Number  of  Holdings^ 


B^rtitiboldL 


LeawhokL 


Total. 


178 


67.440      41,305 


318.566  ,  147,274 


76,958 


23*501 


G8.361   64,572 
131,455   32,557 


108,745 

465,830 
100»45g 
!  32,933 

lG4p012 
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Thus,  in  this  paH  of  New  South  Wales,  an  area  of  971,S 

acres  is  alienated  in  lioWings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  represenUi 
22 '7  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  these  electorates,  which  is  coilfc"1 
puted  at  4,282,240  acres.     Of  these,   6G2,T70  acres,  or  68-2  | 
cent,  are  in  the  occupancy  of   the  owners  of  the  land,  wli 
309, 209  aci^,  or  3 1  '8  per  cent,, are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers, 
are  4,306  liolders  occupying  tlieir 'own  freeholds,  1,340  tenad 
and  437  persons  who  both  own  and  rent  portions  of  their  holdii 
It  is  in  the  electorate  of  the  Nepean  that  the  greater  prop 
of  leased  lands  is  to  be  foundj  as  out  of   a  total  alienatlo 
132,933  acres,  C4,572  acres,  or  48'6  per  cent.,  are  leased. 

In  the  elcctomtes  of  Centml   Curaberland   and  Camden 
proportion  of  land  hold  by  private  tenants  decreases  I'espectit 
to  37*9  and  31*0  per  cent,  of  the  alienated  area  in  each  elector 
and  the  proportion  was  further  reduced  to  234  and  198  per  ( 
in  those  of  the  llawkosbury  and  the  Wollonibi. 

Advancing  to  the  northward   the   Hunter  River  District] 
reached,  where  the  rural  alienated  lands  are  at  present  held 
the  various  classes  of  occupiers  uc cording  to  the  statement  gil 
below  : — 

Hunter  River  District. 


Elector&te. 


Number  of  Holding 


III 


Are*— 

Freehold. 


MorpetU  .,,, 

E,  Maitlaod   ,,,.. 
\\\  Mjiitland,..., 

Hunter    ,,. , 

Upper  Hunter    ,. 
Putriuk's  Plains  . 

iHu-ham  .,,..* 

Gloucester  ...,..,. 
Kor  th  u  mberland . 


No. 
128 

60 
17 
204 
1,035 
379 
•M'2 
331 
148 


No. 

No. 

2D2 

16 

]23 

25 

19 

4 

22.5 

46 

75 

8S> 

201 

48 

2(>2 

81 

lim 

40 

85 

12 

No. 
4^6 
208 
40 
5(55 

628 
24S 


acres. 

25,406 

ll,3tKJ 
215 

54,75i> 

1,409.005 

305.480 

lHU.44tj 

41«i,«15 

47,322 


acres. 
)1M7(> 

2G,075 
ail 

5a,:^i2 

H1,S25 
84.491 
70.01H 
140,746 
12/2lld 


lis* 


i:v»U.54U 

637,361 

59,821 


The   city  and  suhurbs  of  Newcastle,   forming  the  Xevvcaiitltj 
electorate,  are  not  includ'Kl  in  this  division,  which  contains  a 
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lloid  area  of  6,264»760  iicn^s,  of  which  3,179»279  acres,  or  507  Arcftaltenai*!. 
cent,  are  alienated  among  4,402  landholders,  so  that  the 
i  area  of  hoUliugs  in  tliis  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  712-5 
Of  the  area  thus  alienated  2,710,740  acres,  or  85*27  per 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  and 
\  acanes,  or  14*73  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants. 
farming  electorates  of  Etist  and  West  Maitland,  the 
r,  and  Morpeth,  the  proportion  of  hind  hehl  by  tenant  occu- 
ia  considerable,  araounting  to  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
'  irei  alienated  in  both  East  and  West  Haitland,  and  to  45-2  and 
per  cent.,  respectively,  of  the  area  alienated  in  that  of  the 
tr  xind  Morpeth.  In  the  rich  giuzing  district  o£  the  Upper 
r,  ^here  some  of  the  finest  estate-s  in  New  South  Wales  are 
[I,  the  land  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants 
)  original  grantees,  who  consolidated  their  estates  by  taking 
Eitagfs  on  a  large  scale  of  the  auction  sale  and  improvement 
1  of  the  Land  Act  of  ISGl,  and  now  but  61,825  acres,  or 
nl  I  per  cent  of  a  total  alienated  area  of  1,561,730  acres,  are 
ihj  tenant  occupiers.  In  the  electorates  of  Durham,  Gloucester, 
huuiberland,  and  Patnck*s  Plains  the  proportion  of  land 
j|;i^  by  the  owners  decreahea  frora  a  laaximuiu  of  81  2  per 
aL  In  Durham,  to  a  minimum  of  77*9  per  cent,  in  Patrick's 
of  the  total  area  alienated.  Th.it  held  by  the  tenant  occu- 
conscquently  ijicreases  from  18*8  to  26  per  cent  In  this 
llttitrlct  there  ure  4,462  holdings  j  of  these  2,704  were  occupied 
owners  of  the  land,  1,391  held  by  tenant  occupiers,  and 
atm  own  a  part  of  their  holdings,  and  rent  another  part 
l|iiivate  owners. 

Ithough   the  settlement  of    the  Colony    extended   from    the 

aberland  District  and  the  Hunter  Pviver  Valley  inland  towards 

ba  central  tableland  of  New  South  Wales,  the  examination  of 

Ir present   state  of  the   occupation  of   alienated   land  iu   the 

I  and  southern  coastal  electorates  will  here  take  precedence,  ^ 

L  ordrT  that  a  clear  insight  into  the  development  of  settlement  in 

^Ihrro  great  natural   divisions  of  New  South  Wales,  viz»,  the 

the  Tableland,  and  the  Western  Division,  may  be  obtained 
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jw      South  CbMt 


AfiMI 


In  the  Soutb  Coast  DiJttricta^  from  the  MetrojxiUtan  electon 
to  the  BO u them  portion  of  the  Colony,  alienated  nuul  lands 
occupied  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  the  following  taVle  : — 

South  Coast. 


KamberolHoldiiifL 

Freehold. 

LeuMboliL 

■ 

Elcftwirate. 

1 

II 

hi 

m 

1 

1 

Ktamii 

lilawArra    ...♦«.„, 

No,   1  No. 
237  ,     308 
230       257 
51G        441 

No, 
76 
65 

12$ 

No. 

621 

552 

1,065 

1,242 

ftcr«s. 
32.389 

33.464 
181,251 
535,027 

acres* 

43,006 

33.191 

7U.257 
69,114 

m 

Si  loolba  ven . . .  ♦ 

tfsii'm^t 

Eilen    

940 

174 

totm 

The  area  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  oover  997,698 
or  27*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  3,622,400  acres,  of  this  por 
of   New   South    Wales  ;  the   tjuantity  of  land  occupied  by 
proprietors  themselves  being  7^2,131  acres,  or  78*4  per  cent.,  ; 
that  leased  to  tenant  occupiers  being  215,567  acres  or  21*6  | 
cent,  of  the  area  alienated.     In   the  Kiama  electorate,  out 
total  of  75,394  acres  alienated,  32,389  acres  only,  or  43  per  i 
are  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land  ;  whilst  43,005 
or  57  per  cent,  are  held   by  tenant  occupiers.     In  tliat  of 
watra  33,464  acre,H,  or  502  per  cent,  are  occupied  by  tJie  o^ 
of  the  soil,  and  33,191,  or  49*8  i»er  cent.,  by  tenant   fannB 
In    the   district   of   Shoalhaven   some   70,257  acres^  or  28 
c*nt.,  of    a    total    area    alienated,  amounting  to  251,508 
are  held  under  tenancy,  juid   181,251  acres  are  occupied  by 
owners  of  the  land,  whilst  in  the  Southern  District  of  Eden  ( 
a  small  area,  representing  11-44  per  c«nt  of  the  total  qaaui 
alienated,  is  occupied  by  tenants.     There  are  altogether  in 
electorates  1,923  occupiers  of  their  own  freeholds,  1,1  SO  teaa 
and  377  landholders,  occupying  both  leased  and  freehold  land 
total  of  3,480  occupiers,  whose  aggregate  estate  would  cover  997,6 
acres. 
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Jn  tiie  Northern  Coast  Districts  the  occupation  o£  the  couiitry  Korth  Cooat 
fcis  exteikJed  mpullj  of  kto  years  along  the  baiiks  of  the  £ne 
'  nren  wliidi  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,     Figui^s  regarding  this 
I  (iistnct  will  be  found  below  ; — 

Korth  Coast 


and 


Kiifuberof  Huldimgn. 


t1\ 


Area — 


No. 

No. 

No.   ' 

No. 

1.114 

381 

72 

1,567 

769 

336 

Uo 

l,2tlO 

402 

226 

m 

764 

488 

277 

51 

816 

1,610 

300 

79 

2,079 

270,239 
163,150 
15H,449 
83,487 
634.377 


TotoL 


acres. 

64,320 
aiN269 
17,023 
22,tJ6o 
52,586 


334,.559 
202,419 
173,472 
l0fJ,452 
686,963 


Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales  the  Northern  Coast  Sati«f»ctor 

fttes    exLibit    the   best    and    most    satiBfactory    results   as 

tlie  settlement  of  the  Crown   lands.     Nowhere  else  haa 

great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861 — to  settle  an  industrious 

population  on  the  soil — been  better  fulfilled.     The  total 

aber  of  land-hoUlers  is  6,426,  of  whom  only  1,G10  are  tenants, 

i,4C3  occupy  their  own  freeholds,  and  353  work  both  their 

lamt  and  additional  areas  rented  from  private  owners.     The 

areA  alienated  in  this  rich  part  of  the  Colony  amounts  to 

l,S65  acnss,  or  only  18  per  cent   of  the  total  extent  of  the 

,  which  covers  some  8,352,640  acres  ;  and  the  average  ai^ea 

lioldings  is  234  acres,  ranging  from  130  acres  in  the  Clarence 

>  330  in  the  Kichmond.     The  propjortion   of  leasehold  lands  to 

lli«  mnm  alienated  is    comparatively    small,    there    being    only 

1,163  acres  so  held,  or   13*03  per  cent  of  the  total  alienated 

I J  dphilst  1,309,702  acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners 

'  land  themselves. 


SETTLEMENT, 


ntna  Uble- 


In  the  districts  of  the  Kicimiond  and  Grafton  tlie  area  leastfd  1 
private  persons  forms  only  7*6  and  9*7  per  cent  respectiv-ely  oH 
area  alienated ;  and  the  maxiranm  is  reached  in  the  Clanmce^  whfl 
21*6  per  cent   of  the  settled  rural  lands  is  occupied  by  te 
From  the  above  a  pi"©tty  clear  idea    may  be   obt4iined  of 
present  state  of  the  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  < 
nvers  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in  all  that  part  of  the  Colo 
which  extentlB  from  the  sea  to  the   first  slopes    of   the    Gr 
Dividing  Range.     Geographical  f cultures  and  climate  ai*e  tlie  i 
elements  in  determining  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  irreispectire  I 
administrative  houndariein.      In    this  part  of  New  South  Wa 
the  settlement  of  the  Crown  lands  has  proceeded  in  a  way 
different  to  that  which  obtained  in  the  high  tableland    wti 
extends  from  north  to  south  across  the  Colony,  and  divides  \ 
rich  agricultural  rallcys  of  the  coastal  rivers  ami  their  br 
mountainous  watershed  from  the  monotonous  and  immense  jil 
of  the  western  district.     Notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  ! 
the  want  of  water  and  an  extremely  arid   climate   render 
western  lands  at  present  unfit  for  any  industry  but  that  of  i 

It  would    be    erroneous    to    imagine,   however,    because 
coastal  region  is  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  the  agricul 
the  dairyman  and  the  fruit-grower,  that  the   lands   at    jv 
alienated  are  solely  devoted  to  these  industries ;  the  agricultural 
development  of  New  South  Wales  proceeds  very  gradually,  ami 
even  in  the  districts  referred  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
settled  area  is  under  cultivation. 

After  the  difficulties  raised  by  nature  between  the  coast  and 
the  interior  had  been  overcome,  the  pioneers  of  colonization 
pent'trated  to  the  central  tableland,  and  thence  extended  to  the 
south  and  the  north,  afterwards  giTidually  overrunning  tlio  whole 
of  the  great  western  interior.  At  first  they  followed  the  counsd 
of  the  gi-eat  rivers,  and  occupied,  little  by  little,  all  the  available] 
land  until,  at  the  present  time,  only  veiy  inferior  country  remains 
unoccupied  and  unproductive. 
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The  central  tablebmdi  comprismg  the  electorates  grouped  around  Central  TaM*- 
U&B  cities  of  Bathuj^t  and  Omnge  was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
ation  of  the  alienated  lands,  at  the  present  time,  is  illustrated 
!  fi^re^  given  in  the  following  table  : — 
Central  Tablelaml 


Number  ot  Holdinj^ji. 


pi 


Area— 
Fltjehold. 


Area — 


ToUkL 


'  No. 

No. 

1  445 

1S3 

193 

235 

378 

on 

399 

L3d 

d68 

233 

453 

50 

1,032 

lt>7 

650 

41 

605 

90 

a35 

151 

No.       No.      No.       acres. 


acrei. 
256,120 

106,878 
160,092 
267,545 
47(5.825 
343,074 
1,642,008  2!)5,792,M)37,SO0 
817,481 
528,142 
0S4.431 


168,009 
124,201 
142,251 

leijoii 

415,372 
317,3341 


87,511 
72,077 
23,841 
105,784 
61,453 
26,340 


752,214     05,2*37 
494,2.50     33,892  1 
84    1,070      597,400     87,031 


The  number  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  this  part  of  New 
vth  Wales  Ls  7,893,  of  whom  6,018  occupy  their  own  freeholds, 
^9^95  are  private  tenants,   and   580  hold  land  both  as  free  and 

holders,     Tlie  area  alienated  is  5,674,988  acres,  represent- Ana  aUonatad, 

23  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area  of  these  districts,  which  ia 

Qput^  at  24,544,420  acres.     The  jjroportion  of  land  occupied 

the  landowners  tbemselves  is  84'85  per  cent,   or  4,815,400 

whilst    859,588   acres    arc    leased   to    tenant   occupiers. 

tlie  agricultural  electorates   of   Oi-ange  and  East   and  West 

fsaquarie  the  pi-opoi-tion  of  land  leased  is  considerable,    105,784 

I  out  of  267,545  acres  alienated  in  the  Orange  electorate,  or 

|&*5  per  cent,  are  held  by  tenants;   wtiilst  in  East  and  West 

juaric  160,188  acres,  or  about  35*3  per  cent  of  the  settled 

are  held  in  the  same  manner.      The  proportion  gradually 

SauniJihes  from  14 '4  per  cent  in   Hartley,  to  6*4   per  cent   in 

as  the  country  is  less  thickly  settled,  and   is  occupied 

^  iJiy  for  gx^sizing  purposes. 
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SoutheiD  Ubie-  The  conditions  o£  settleraent  in  tlie  &ouUieiii  tablo-land  do 
greatly  differ  from  those  wEich  obtain  in  the  central  diistricta, 
principal  feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  < 
by  their  proprietors — a  class  of  small  graziera  who  devote 
attention  to  agriculture,  and  who  in  the  majority^  of  ins 
have  not  yet  coniplied  entirely  with  the  conditions  under 
they  will  become  possessed  of  their  holdings  from  the  hands  of  t 
Grown,  The  following  will  illustnite  the  state  of  settlement  in  t 
various  electorates  which  compoae  this  portion  of  the  Colony : — I 

Southern  Table-land* 


McctoTAte. 


Nmnber  of  haldkiifs. 


Froe- 

hold. 


Private 


Tot^ 


Area— 
Freehold. 


No. 

Goulbiim , 

66 

Axgyle 

889 

Boorowa 

^1 

Yass  Plains... 

690 

Quean  bey  an.. 

452 

Braid  wood  ... 

411 

Monaro    

»50 

Tomut .„ 

5fM 

Grenfell  

724 

Young  

788 

Uandagait..,. 

4^ 

acres. 

2,238 
640.310 
399,278 
586,073 
635,942 
200,812 

1,120»55S 
304,066 

!,04fi,fi76 
770,282 
704,116 


660 
178, 1©6 

36.115 
64,150 
5^,147 
54,121 
58,980 
104.709 
25,410 
52,839 
82,549 


81fl 


179,538^^ 


Area  ftlioDated. 


Thus  the  area  alienated  in  this  part  of  New  South  W« 
comprises  7,03C,227  acres,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  i 
which  contains  over  17,107,840  acres.  Of  these  only  716,87 
acres,  or  10^19  per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancyi 
whilst  6,319,351  acres,  or  89 '8  per  cent-,  are  occupied  by  the  land- 
owners themselves.  Here,  as  in  all  other  electorates,  tena 
holdings  are  more  numerous,  and  cover  a  greater  area,  in 
agricultural  electorates  than  in  those  where  grazing  farms  are 
rule,  and  cyltivatioii  the  exception.  In  Tumut,  Goulbum,  At 
and  Braidwood,  the  proportion  of  alienated  holdings  occupied 
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f  &om  25 'G  down  to  20-5  per  cent.;  whilst  in  tlie 
tern  elctctorates  of  Youn^j;  and  Grtinfeil  this  proportion  is 
low  as  64  and  24  per  csent.  i-espectivelj.  In  the 
'  this  group  of  electorates  the  total  number  of  oocupiers  is 
;  of  whom  6,379  occupy  their  own  freeholds,  068  are  tenants, 
i53  oocupj  both  descriptions  of  alienated  lands, 

S  northern  tableland  this  disproportion  between  fi*<?e-  Kortbcrn 
id  tenants  becomes  still  more  strongly  marked,  the  latter 
l^m  very  small  minority  of  the  occupiers  of  alienated  lands, 
^Btbe  same  causes  which  of^rate  both  in  the  south  and  in 
^Bof  this  great  section  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  evident 
HF  object  of  the  Liind  Act  of  1861  to  create  a  class  of 
mdent  settlers  has  been  fairly  successful,  notwithstanding 
irt  that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  Hmall  compared  to 
■ttie  individual  selectors  who  since  the  year  1861  have 
^kr  conditional  purchaser  The  following  figures  illustrate 
^kI  seltlement  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  question : — 


Korthem  Table-lancL 


Xarober  of  HoldlDgiL 


Freebold.  I 


TotAL 


1&3/257 
309,146 

940,0!»5' 

S88J68I 

1.431.U35 

I 


I     acres, 

188.324 
I  329,356 
I  329,(i0l 
1,001.003 
33.344  I  921,512 
1J»,223    1,450,253 


5,067 
!»,210 

60.908 


,  alieaated  in  these  tdectoratea  is  4,220^054  acre%  AnftftUa 
eeot.  of  its  whole  extent  ol  15,959,680  acres.     The 
ai  occapien  of  rural  settled  lands  is  3,7 6 J^  of  whom 
Kf<9  on  ih&r  freeiiolds ;  whilst  only  338  are  tenantii,  and  222 
frtw  ao4  Ig— *hnM  Uod,     The  proportion  of  the  ar^k 
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occupied  bj  private  tenants  is  158,4G1  aci'es,  or  3*75  per  cent*^ 
the  wliole  extent  of  aUeaated  land ;  \k'hilst  96'25  [K^r  cent,  i 
resenting  4,061,593  ucres,  is  ocetipied  by  the  landowners  themfielv 

The  districts  situated  in  this  portion  of  New  South  WTales  i 
the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlements  of  the 
and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of  the  great  west ;  the  est 
of  arable  land  is  very  considerable,  bat  little  is  devoted  to  cw 
vation,  as  it  is  moi'e  economical,  in  the  present  stage  of  occupati 
of  the  soil,  to  use  the  land  for  grazing  purposes,  the  great  dmt 
to  the  markets  being  the  [trincipal  obstacle  to  a  rapid  ext 
of  agricultui-e  on  the  tableland. 

^iknSfon'iii  the      ^^  ^^^^  ^®  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated 

siderably  diminishes  as  the  ^vcstern  districts  are  reached,  eatc 
in  those  parts  of  New  South  Wales  where  the  excellence  of 
land  for  gnuing  purposes,   and   even   for   agriculture,  txiadjo] 
imperative  some  years  ago  for  the  pivstoral  tenants  of  the  Cr 
to  secure  their  holdings  by  means  of  systematic  alienations  tii: 
the  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  i 
1861.     In  the  extreme  west,  however,  the  area  of  alienated  1« 
is  very  small,  and  as  alienation  is  practically  prohibited  in 
part  of  New   South  Wales  under  the  Land   Act   of  1884, 
present  state  is  not  likely  to  be  subject  to  much  modilicatiou  j 
the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.     The  land  is  fit  only,  under  i 
present  climatic  conditions^  to  be  occupied  by  pastoralists,  and  i 
Act  aims  at  facQitating  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  indus 
by  opening  up  the  country  to  occupiers  of  relatively  small  me 
imder  the  system  of  homestead  leases,  described  in  former  p 

In  the  south-western  districts,  which  are  traversed  by 
principal  permanent  rivei*s  of  western  New  South  Wales,  tlie  la 
has  been  alienated  wholesale,  and  immense  areas  of  freehold  land 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  landholders ;  while 
in  the  north-western  districts  the  freehold  estates  are  neither  so 
numerous  nor  of  so  enormous  an  extent  as  those  of  the  soutJi. 
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The  state  of  settlement  of   tha   alienated  lands  in  tLe  soutli- 

irrstem  electorates    may   be    ascertained    £i"om    tho    following 

l^res : — 

South-Westen). 


Nambcirot  Hokllnirk 


Area— 

Freehold. 


Ano/— 

L«aieliuliL 


Total. 


No, 

No. 

No, 

Ko. 

acres. 

acres. 

3:« 

S5 

28 

397 

2/284),5R(: 

i8S,eini 

2 

1,3T4 

126 

113 

1,613 

4,S)(»ei,l,M 

100,055 

5, 

409 

36 

44 

48!? 

3,283,707 

64  J 12 

3 

211 

17 

10 

238 

1 00,071 

5,227 

796 

95 

70 

9G1 

1.987,241 

7I>,855 

2, 

03 

16 

4 

113 

245,514 

17.518 

acre.  A. 

460,277 

0(i(f,20« 

33S,4ll> 

106.108 

067.096 

263,032 


The  total  area  of  these  districla  is  computed  at  49,413,798 
liCRsi,  of  which  13,310,228  acres  are  now  alienated,  or  about 
iSTpipr  cent-  of  the  whole  area.  In  somo  of  tho  electorates,  how- 
r,  tucli  as  that  of  the  Mmray,  70  per  cent.,  or  3,338,419  acres 
alienated,  out  of  a  total  of  4,753,920  acres;  whilst  in  those 
f  AHior)"  and  the  Hume  the  proportion  of  alienated  land  is  69 '4 
jicr  cent  resji^ctively.  In  that  of  tho  IMurruinbidgee 
^  r  cent,  of  the  whole  area  is  alienated,  but  in  the  districts 
Balranald  and  Went  worth  this  projK>rtion  is  reduced  to  13*5 
2  per  cent,  respectively.  If,  therefore,  thnfc  portion  of  the 
[•western  country  commonly  called  Riveriua— comprising  Riverina. 
tiie  electorates  of  the  Munie,  Albury,  tho  Murray,  and  the  Mur- 
ubidgee— is  considered  apart,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  covers 
kn  area,  of  18,438,518  acres,  of  wbich  10,577,919  acres  are 
iienatedi  and  in  the  hands  of  3,301  holders,  wliich  gives  each 
01*  an  average  area  of  3,204  acres.  Again  :  7,870,394  acres  are 
ited  in  estates  of  over  10,000  acres  in  extent,  the  nuniber  of 
being  186.  With  regard  to  the  western  distiict,  the  alieuated 
iaQdn  are  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  occupied  by  their  owners, 
although  some  506,058  acres,  principally  on  the  banks  of  tho 
riTcrs,  are   leased  to  tenants  for  farming  purposes.     The  total 
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numljer  of  holders  is  3,811,  of  whom  3,217  occupy  their  own 
holds,  335  are  absolute  tenants,  and  26D  hold  both  as  proprietots 
and  lessees 

In  the  north-western  districts,  as  already  stated,  the  proportioiL 
of  land  alienated  is  very  small,  being  only  4,088,486  acres,  or  about* 
6  percent,  out  of  an  area  of  (59,1 13,143  acres,  which  is  the  tot«l 
extent  of  the  division.  These  are  in  the  hands  of  1,514  occnpier% 
which  would  give  each  an  average  estate  of  2,700  acrea  in  extent 
It  woultl  appear  ihat^  contmiy  to  the  general  rule,  the  proportion  ll 
of  alienated  hiuds  held  by  tenants  is  greater  in  Bourke  than  la ' 
any  other  western  district,  probably  from  the  fact  that  sonje  larg^ 
pastoral  estates,  containing  a  considemble  proportion  of  alienated 
land,  are 'held  under  lease  from  the  original  Crown  lessees.  The 
total  number  of  holders  is  1^514,  of  whom  1,325  are  proprietory 
117  tenants,  and  72  hold  both  Jeficriptions  of  settled  land 

Aimrt^Mm  of  Tt  will  be  seen  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  that  settlement  m 
New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards  the  concentration 
into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  by  a  Jargs* 
number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  m;/  * 
of  cases  the  land  is  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  theni- 
Tenancy,  as  understood  in  older  settled  communities,  has  mad« 
comparatively  little  progress,  89  56  per  cent,  of  the  land  alienated 
being  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  over  as 
area  of  36,757,144  acres,  whilst  only  4,285,485  acrea,  or  10*45 
pea*  cent,  is  held  under  lease  from  the  fredjoldera. 

Fof  holding*  Tije  following  table  shows  tho  subdivision  of  the  alienated  estate 
of  New  South  Wales,  acconliiig  to  size  of  holdings  and  the  relation 
that  the  area  held  under  private  lease  bears  to  the  total  alienated 
in  each  category.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  laud 
leased  is  greatest  in  itreas  below  200  acres,  and  gradtmlly 
decreases  as  the  ai'ea  of  holdings  increases,  which  in  reality  means 
tliat  tenancy  is  more  the  rule  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  paatoml 
districts  of  the  Colony  in  proportion  to  the  area  settled  and 
occupied  : — 
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PART  XI. 


the 
ttuuiy 


Agricultural  Production. 

a  adapted  for  npIIERE  is  found  in  the  Colon)^  of  New  Soulli  Wales  «o 
lyciiuies.        X  a  variety  of  soils  and  cliainte  that  almost  any  kind  cyf 


Rich  RoiJ  of 


riety  or  soils  and  cUainte  that  almost  any 
whethei*  specially  the  produce  of  temperate,  aiid  even  cold  cIib 
or  of  suVtropical  regions  maybe  grown.  The  nature  of  the  soil  t 
greatly,  according  to  the  geological  formation,  in  dLflferciit 
the  Colony ;  but»  except  in  the  inaccessible  or  rugged  portio 
the   mountain  chains,   and  the  more  arid  regions  of  the 
i^estcrn  districts,   the  soil  is  almost  everywhere   suaceptib 
cultivation.     The  area  absolutely  unfit  for  occupation  ol  nufi 
has  been  roughly  estimated  at  less  than  5,000,000  acres, 
may  be  saitl  that  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  area  adapted  for  settJ 
is  also  in  some  form  or  another  capable  of  being  cultivated. 
question  of  the  success  of  agricultural  operations  in  New! 
Wales  is,  however,  altogether  independent  of  the  mere  fitne 
the  soil  for  cultivation.     So  far,  experience  has  sho\ni  t^ 
in'cgidar  rainfall  and  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  season 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  large  pai*t  ( 
interior,    are  a  great   drawback   to  the   sacoess   of   agriciiltl 
settlements. 

Owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  their  basins  the  portion  <ll 

valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  adapted  for  agriculture  is 
hut  nowhere  could  there  be  found  richer  soil  than  along  tiic  1 
reaches  of  these  rivers.  The  brusli  lands  of  the  Tweed,  Rich 
Clarence,  Macleay,  and  Manning  are  proverbial  for  Uie  richna 
their  soil,  and  the  sandy  alluvial  formations  of  the  H\inter  ad 
Hawkesbury  valleys  have  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  hao( 
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viihotti  rest,  bein^  enrtcked  periodically  bj  fluTial  inonda- 
ions;    The  v^lers  of  the  southem  rivers  of  the  coast  district  are 
I  rich,  mnd  along  the  banks  of  the  Sboalh&ven,  Cljde^  Taross, 
I  other  streams  are  found  anmistakable  evidence  of  thriving 


I  Hie  variety  of  diisate  experieDced  in  a  region  extending  through  v&rletj  of 
|igreoa  of  latitude,  from  20  degrees  to  37  d^;rees  south,  of 
uses  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  kinds  of  produce 
aj-  be  successfall J  grown. 


Frtndpal 
};rowu  Ln  the* 
coast  dtitricti. 


f  18  grown  in  altnoBt  every  part  of  the  coastal  regiotii  along 

Ifirw  Talleya,  especially  north  of  Sydney,  and  yields  an  abun- 

int  return-     Sugar-«ine  is  cultivated  only  on  the  northern  rivers, 

r  little  being  raised  southward  of  the  Clarence.    Wheat  is  grown 

ithif  Hunter  valley  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  the  country  further 

In  the  southern  district,  although  the  little  wheat  raised 

a  comparatively  high  return,  the  extent  of  land  cropped  is 

nil  to  enable  a  reliable  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  true 

iitiea  of  this  rich  district.      The  climate  of  the  northern 

r  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  soinitropical  pro- 

,  especially  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  ujbacco,  and  in  the  Hunter 

the  Tine  finds  a  natural  home. 

I  soil  of  the  coastal  region  is  almost  eveiy  where  suitable  to  the  s^^j  »>ilt»W«  lot  J 
,  of  fruit-trees,  both  semi-tropical  and  European.     Oranges, 
,  shaddocks,  and  other  varieties  of  this  clas^,  thrive  w^ll  on 

I  {wris  of  the  north  coast,  and  nowhere  better  than  in  the  Wiana 
formations  about  Parramatta,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 

awkesbury,  Nepean,  and  Parramatta  Rivers. 

,  On  the  hSdi  plateau  of  the  Great  Bividinj^f  Ranffe  a  varietv  of  Sujtabtmv  oi 
PU  n   met  with,   and  there  is  much  rich   afrHcultural  country,  Kur.it»«in 
'  Jly  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
'  agricultural  products  of  cold  and  temperate  regions.     Not- 
iing   the  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  imcertain  seasons 
W  fvriablie  rainfall    the  results  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of 
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cereal  crops  in  the  rich  soils  of  the  Monaro,  Tutnui,  Batbuf 
Wellington,  Mudgee,  and  Kew  England  districts,  on  the  mount 
plateaux,  are  certainly  encouraging. 

In  the  western  division  of  the  Colony  the  alluvial  de 
extending  along  tlie  course  of  the  gre^it  rivers  which  carry 
drainage  of  the  larger  poi-tion  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wa 
to  the  waters  of  tlie  Murray,  have  foniied  a  soil  of  excellent  qua 
and  the  cereals  which  form  the  more  considerable  items  in 
sustenance  of  mankind  might  Im  grown  ii»  immense  quantiti 
were  the  rainfall  more  abundant  and  regular.  Attempts  have  1 
nmde  on  small  patches  of  country  here  and  theie  to  test 
agricultural  qualities  of  the  soil,  with  the  result  that  in  years  i 
abundant  and  regular  rains  the  crops  have  been  magniticent^  ! 
in  times  of  drought  the  relums  have  been  as  scanty  as  in  fav 
ahle  seasons  they  have  been  plentiful  Notwithstanding  this  < 
back,  the  cultivation  of  cereals  in  the  Murray  and  Murrunibidg 
valleys  is  greatly  on  the  Increase^  and  in  no  other  part  of  New 
South  Wales  can  there  l>e  noticed  a  greater  advance  in  agricultural 
settlement,  except  perhaps  in  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  district, 
liordering  the  north  coast  of  the  Colony*  It  may  be  confidenUy 
asserted  with  regard  to  Riveriua,  that  whei-ever  it  may  beocHM 
practicable  to  conserve  water,  or  to  establish  an  intelligent  system 
of  irrigation,  the  soil  will  repay  with  a  bountiful  harvest  the  labours 
of  the  agriculturist.  Over  what  area  Bystematic  irrigation  may  be 
carried  on  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  possibly  this  maj 
not  prove  to  be  very  considerable,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
small  volume  of  the  rivers  whence  the  water  must  be  obtained^ 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  flow.  The  physical  formAtion  of 
New  South  Wales  has  beeji  described  elsewhere.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  it  differs  greatly  from  any  othi*r  country  where 
artificial  irrigation  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the 
absence  of  mountain  ranges  capped  with  perjictual  snow,  forming 
natural  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  country. 
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The  area  of  New  South  Wales  under  cultivation  during  1889  ^^^f^l 
amounted  to  1,164,475  acre&  This,  however,  includes  217,403  acres 
of  artificiaUy  sown  grasses,  so  that  the  area  under  crop,  properly 
80  called,  was  947,072  acres :— - 


Total  number  of 

acres  Id  cultivation, 

includinff  grass 

Per 
inhabitant 

1877  i 

acres. 
513,840 

546,556 

613,642 

635,641 

710,337 

645,068 

733,582 

789,082 

852.017 

868,093 

977,664 

1,048,305 
999,298 

1,164,475 

acres. 
0*84 

1878  

0*85 

1879    

0-91 

1880  

0*89 

1881  

0*96 

1882  

0-83 

1883  

0*90 

1884    

0*92 

1885  

0-94 

1886  

0-91 

1887  

0-97 

188S  

100 

1S89  

0-92 

1890  

104 

Only  0*48  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  Extent  of  a^ri 

cultural  cultiva- 
ftctnally  devoted  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  produce,  and  if  the  tion. 

small  extent  of  land  upon  which  permanent  artificial  grasses  have 

been  sown  for  dairy  farming  purposes  be  added  to  the  area  under 


iVpo^iortlon  of 
eultivatod  Co 
nJicnated  land. 


Ktt  to  the 
«iropoUs. 


crops,  this  pi-oportion  only  aliglitly  exceeds  one-half  per  cent  i 
the  total  area  of  New  Sotitli  Wales  and  barely  represeats  one  i 
per  head  of  its  population. 

An  imprei%sion  appeal's  to  prevail  that  in  this  country  pti 
chased  lands  are  used  hy  the  settlers  for  agricnltiired  puqio 
whiJ^^t  leased  lands  only  are  used  for  grazing,  but  such  is  far  fr 
being  the  case,  as  the  very  great  majority  of  selectors  are  < 
graziers  in  a  small  way  of  business^  and  agricultural  settlements,  pu 
and  simple,  are  confined  to  very  Haiited  areas  in  the  alluvial  1a 
of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  around  two  or  1 
centres  in  the  middle  division  of  the  table-land.  Computed 
the  area  of  alienated  ruml  lands,  tlie  proportion  of  area  cultivai 
throughout  New  South  Wales  is  only  2*31  per  cent 

Tlie  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  the  land-owners  the 
selves  is  737,054  aci-ee,  or  77'8  per  cent  of  the  total  area  und 
crops,  there  being  only  210,018  acres  or  22*2  per  cent  cnltivat< 
hy  tenant  occupiers.  If  the  area  under  permanent  grasses 
addrd,  the  proportion  of  cultivated  leased  lands  woidd  be  somewl 
higher,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  dairy  farms  in  the  fiontb 
coast  are  held  on  lease  from  the  original  proprietors. 

In  the  electorates  adjacent   to  the  metropolis,  comprising 
districts  of  Central  Cumberland,   Camden,  Hawkeshurj',  Nepe 
and  Wollombi,  the  total  area  cultivated  amounts  to  60,232  acr 
or  6*20  per  cent  of  the  ai-ea  alienated,  which  covers  97 1,079  acr 
The  greater  part  of  this  area  is  devoted  to  t!ie  cultivation  of  i 
variety  of  orchard  produce,  the  orange,  lemon,  and  various  kinds  < 
other  fruit  being  grown  in  great  quantities,  whilst  market  garde 
cover  a  fairly  extensive  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tG 
metropolis,     Mai^e,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  are  raised  in  the  ric 
alluvial  soil  of  the  Hawkesbury  Valley,  where  the  leasing  o£  la 
for  farming  purposes  has  attained  a  large  proportion,  19,63G  acr 
or  32*60  percent  of  the  area  under  crop  bemg  cultivated  by  tena 
farmers.      Thia  proportion  is  greater  in  the  electorate  of  Camde 


I^wbere  7,-^18  acrras  or  46*5  ppr  ceiL,  outt  of  a  total  arai  of  l^vtTS 
Bieres  tindrr  crop,  lure  ciiltivftted  bj  leoaiit&  In  th^  Nf^peui 
Jjilectontte  41*5  per  csetit^  and  in  that  of  thi^  Hawkwhury  3^-9  pc'f 
Hnnt*,  of  the  area  cdtivatcd  is  worked  hy  lcasi*liolders,  thi*  pro- 
H^Rtton  of  land  ho  cultivated  being  reduced  to  10*7  per  cent*  in  Uio 
dktrict  of  Central  Camberland. 


} 


Tfcc  district  embraced  within  the  basin  of  the  river  IT  miter  i«,  mv*«r*ullitriw4, 
M  regards  hettleraeiit,  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions,  tUn 
lower  part  being  occupied  by  a  mining  ami  agricultunil  popula- 
tioQ,  and  the  upper  poi-tion  forming  one  of  tho  most  pros  porous 
poatoml  district**  of  New  Soutli  Wale«.  In  the  Lower  Ihiiiitir 
Biaarly  10  per  cent  of  the  alienated  land  is  under  cultivation,  thin 
proportion  reaching  73*2  per  cent,  in  West  Maitlund,  itmizo, 
V  potatoes,  and  grape-vines  being  the  principal  crop**  ^rowiu 


In  the  whole  of  the  Hunter  Biver  District^  embracing  i\w 
fkctorates  of  Morpeth,  East  and  Went  Maithuid,  the  lluntirr, 
rpprr  Hunter,  Patrick's  Plains,  Durham,  (Uouc<-*t4?r,  and  North- 
ombfTland  (exclusive  of  the  city  electorate  of  Nowcjuiile),  th« 
total  area  under  crop  i«  55,230  acres,  or  1'73  jier  r«^t  of  lbi9 
I  iHenattsd  rural  lands.  The  proportion  of  land  cuitj  rated  by  Ufumai 
Immfmn  amount  to  22,a57  acres,  or  40'^  of  th«  total  area  «ii4fer 
crop  in  the  whole  di&trict,  but  in  tlie  &tncii  of  W«^  MaitkttJ, 
Eiat  Maitlaod,  and  Mor|ietli  tht  propoitioii  of  UimI  aiJiii^a^vl  1;^ 
taanta  »  mneli  li%ber— betvccsi  74  mad  $€  p«r  etttt  *4  fhm  wifA* 
aita  cultivated.  In  iiie  eleetofBl«9  of  DoHiaiD^  Pa<tklrV  f^^ 
Hoalery  the  propQctaoD  dmatmmm  to  M/Tt  il-?*  mi  mi^f^^md. 
reipiotlrelj,  wUlrt  in  ikoM  tA  Korih— itiMlanI,  Oimmtm,  mi 
Ibo  Upper  Huter*  k  la  mlsMl  W  »%»%^wmi  *^  ^  mmL 
tvpKtlrely. 
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which  it  requires  for  the  daily  consumption  of  its  populi 
The  area  untler  cialtivation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
iSj  irrespective  of  that  hiiJ  down  in  permanent  artificial 
is  only  30,509  acres,  or  3-05  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  alienai 
Crown  lands.  With  the  exception  of  the  electorate  of  Eden,  tej 
farmers  occupy  a  larger  area  than  that  which  is  cultivated  bj 
landowners  themselve-4,  the  proportion  of  land  worked  by  t« 
to  the  total  area  under  crop  being  58*1,  56-8,  and  64^  jxr 
i^espectively  in  the  electorates  of  Shoalhaven,  Illawarra,  and 
Kiama.  It  is  probalile  if  the  total  area  occupied  for  agriculttiml 
and  dairy  purposes,  which  covera  150,000  acres,  or  15  per  cent,  of 
the  area  alienated  in  the  whole  district,  is  considered,  that  tk0  '^ 
j>ercentiige  of  tenant  holdings  would  be  found  still  higher.  Dairy 
produce  forms  the  basin  of  the  industry  of  this  portion  of  Sew 
South  Wales  ;  and  besides  grasses  the  principal  crops  grown  are 
maize  and  ]>otatoes,  which  generally  give  excellent  average  ret urQ& 


The  north -coast  districts,  comprising  the  electorates  of  the 
Hastings  and  Planning,  the  Macleay,  Grafton,  Clarence,  and  dio 
Richmond,  altogether  contjun  111,842  acres  of  land  under  crop, 
or  7*4  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated,  which  is  computed  at 
1,505,865  acres.  The  proportion  of  the  area  farmed  by  teniuit 
occupiers  and  the  proprietors  themselves  is  as  follows : — Area 
cultivated  by  owners,  equal  71,723  acres,  or  64-1  jjer  cent. ;  area 
cultivated  by  tenants,  40,117  acres,  or  35*9  per  cent.  In  the 
electorates  of  Grafton  and  the  Macleay  the  proportion  of  aroa 
cultivated  by  tenants  is  greater,  reaching  43  9  and  41 '7  per  oent; 
but  on  the  Hastings  and  Manning,  the  Clarence,  and  tlie 
Richmond,  this  jiroportion  only  attains  34*2,  35*0,  and  27*1>  p«r 
cent,  of  the  tot-al  ai'ea  cultivated.  The  proportion  of  land  culti- 
vated tc:)  that  alionateti  is  7*4  per  cenL  for  the  whole  district^ 
but  this  does  not  include  the  area  laid  down  in  grasses  for  dairy 
pui*pose8  in  the  Riclimond  and  the  Macleay  districts  ;  including 
39,793  acres  of  grasses,  the  total  area  used  for  agricultural  Qf 


CENTRAL  TiJJL£-LAXD. 


■jairr    piir|ioieB   in  the   north-coast   district  amounts  to  151,635 
or  lO'l  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated.     Hie  dairy  induatrj 
I  ttfiidly  •»tmung  large  proportions  in  tlie  two  electorates  just 
but  the  principal  crops  raised  are  maize  and  sugar,  the 
being  the   chief  industry    of  the    moi-e    iioilherly  situated 
.(69  of  the  Richmond  and  the  Clarence  Hi  vers,  with  some 
in  that  of  ike  Hadeay* 

Tke  amculturid  future  of  the  north-coast  districts  certainly  DiBtricti 

"  *  lavouimblefof 

very  brigliti  as  there  is  no  scarcity  of  land  suited  to  the  f*mji»«r- 

( of  the  farmer,  and  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth 

«l  all  tiba  natural  productions  of  sub-tropical  and  tempernte  zones. 

i  lack  of  means  of  transport  has  been  the  principal  drawback 

\  the  progress  of  agricultural  settlement  in  this  district,  but  now 

y  die  question  of  providing  railway  communiaition  tliTOUghout 

locloit  is  reofdving  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  that  large 

i  of  country  lately  held  under  pastoral  lease  are  being  thrown 

►  to  free  selection,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  progress 

I  ihm  districts  in  the  coming  years  will  be  very  rapid, 

on  to  the  table- land  and  consideriuij  the  state  of  its  J"]^  central 

ligncttllure,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Central  portion,  including 

tiM  elfctoratea  of  East  and  West  Macqtiarief  Hartley,  Oi*ange, 

Igee,  Wellington,  Bogan,  Forl>es,   Molong,  and  Carcoar,   the 

amier  crop  amounted  to  227,742  acres,  or  4*01  per  cent,  of 

ihe  anea  alienated,  which  is  computed  at  5,764,988  acres.     East 

aifid  Weet  Macquarie  and  Orange  are   the  leading  agricultural 

dtctontca  of  the  group.     In  these  the  proportion  of  land  culfci- 

tilod  to  the  area  alienated  is  10*46,  12*35,  and  11*67  })er  cent 

rapeetiv^ly*     In    the    surrounding    electoratt^s    the    proportion 

itavtam  until  in  the  Bogan  the  minimuin  of  0  84  per  cent,  is 

IrtghedL     The  ]>roportiou  of  land  cultivated  by  the  landowners 

hr  the  whole  district  equals  74  per  cent,,  the  remaining  26  per 

4m  Mug  worked  by  tenatit  farmers,  but  this  proportion  does  by 

&B  Okea&B  represent  the  state  of  agricultural  occupation  in  every 
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electorate.     In  East  and  West  Macquarie  35,785  acres  or  70 
cent  out  of  a  total  of  51,122  acres  under  crops  are  caltiva 
liy  tenant  farmers,  almost  the   whole  of  it  heing  under   wbi 
%^'hilst  the  reverse  proportion  is  the  rule  in  the  other  elector&l 
Wheat  is  the  staple  crop  of  this  district. 


Bouthom 
table  Wd. 


In  the  Southern  division  of  the  table-land,  embracing 
electorates  of  Goulburn,  Argyle,  Boorowa,  Yass  Plains,  Queanbeyi 
Braidwood,  Monaro,  Tumut,  Grenfell,  Young,  and  Gundagai^ 
area  cultivated  amounts  to  183,702  acres  or  2 '6  per  cent,  of  i 
alienated  area,  computed  at  7,036,227  ficres.  The  conditia 
o£  agricultural  occupation  differ  very  much  from  tJiose  wl 
obtain  in  the  coast  electorate  and  also  in  the  older  settled  per 
of  the  centi'al  table-land.  Cultivation  is  carried  on  here 
there  in  a  desultory  sort  of  fashion  as  an  addition  to 
which  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  occupatio 
Except  perhaps  in  the  districts  of  Tumut,  Yass  Plaina^ 
Gundagai,  where  a  considerable  area  is  devoted  to  the  growtiil 
%vheat  and  maize,  the  cultivation  of  the  soU  is  a  secondary  < 
sideration*  With  in  the  last  few  yeai-s  tobacco  culture  made  ' 
great  strides  in  the  districts  mentioned,  but  an  excessive  pix>diic 
of  leaf,  prepared  in  an  inferior  manner  and  difficult  of  sale,  is  caa 
a  shrinking  of  this  industry;  many  growers,  particularly  Chine 
have  abandoned  its  cultivation  for  that  of  maize,  and  in  soB 
insttinces  have  taken  to  raising  vegetables  for  the  nietrojx>Ht&ii 
market.  The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  tenant  occupiers  » 
only  16*7  per  cent,  83*3  per  cent,  of  the  land  under  ci-op  l>oing 
cultivated  by  the  landowners  themselves.  Wheat,  oats^  barlejf 
maize,  potatoes,  and  tobacco  ai-e  the  principal  crops  raised  in  tkii 
district. 


Northern 


In   the  northern  portion  of  the  tableland   a  bimilar  state  { 
ad'airs  exists,  but  the  proportion  of  land  under  crop  to  the  ' 
area  alienated  is  still  further  reduced,  there  being  only  77,60 
acres,  or  1*84  per  cent  cultivated  out  of  4,220,054  acres  alieiuited 


Uiis  division,  whi^.^h  embraces  tBe  Electorates  of  Tenterfield, 
liiacB,  Inverelli  Kew  England,  Tamworth,  and  Gunnedah. 

ivatf^  tenancy  of  land  is  reduced  to  iniicli  smaller  proportions 
,  is  the  case  in  the  districts  in  which  agriculture  is  carried 
llJipendently  of  grazing,  as  only    7,135  acres,   or    9*2    per 
of  the  area  under  crops  is  cultivated  by  tenant  occupiers. 
.  and  oats  and  maize  are  the  principal  crops  raised  in  this 


'  Tb©  Westrm  districts  are  almost  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  ^^^^Sf*™ 

itS|  and  little  need  be  saiil  on  the  subject  of  agriculture, 

aa   regards   a    portion    of    the    South-western    Division, 

ilodiiig    the    Electorates    of     the    Hume,    the    Murray,    the 

ibidgee,  and  Albury^  in  which  the  cultivaticm  of  the  soil  on 

aoine   years   ago  declared   to   1>h   unfitted   for  agricultui^al 

iement   is   rapidly  extending.     In    the  above  electorates  an 

egate  aren  of  180,602  acres  is  under  crop,  principally  wheat, 

,  a  fairly  large  area  Is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

-  of  the  lands  under  crop  are  cultivated  by  their  owners,  only 

f,5b$  acres  being  worked  by  tenants. 

It  uill  be  readiiv  understood  from  the  above  analysis  that  New^  New  South 

WaJes  a  pft*tonJ 
nth  Wales  is  essentially  a  pastoral   country,  and  that,  with  the  c«5untTy. 

scepiion  of  a  few  districts  where  agriculture  has  taken  a  hold, 

colli vution  of  the  soil  is  quite  secondary  to  stock-breeding, 

ciivMimstance  is  by  no  means  due  to  the  lack  of  gocd  land^ 

way  it  even  be  Jiscribed  to  tlie  defects  of  the  climate,  for 

f^  Sdiith  Wales  possesses  land,  the  capabilities  of  w  hich  for 

pf 01  lacing  any    kind    of   agricultural    produce   are    unsurpassed, 

url  its  cllmat«  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the 

imtmlijin  Continent  where  the  cultivation  of  cereals  has  been 

(eimnd  on  for  years  past.     Taken  as  a  whole  the  yield  of  crops  in 

[KrrSooth  Wales  is  larger  than  that  obtained  in  any  other  con- 

IlineJital  colony,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  communication  with  the 


ULl 


agricth-tfeax  proditctiox. 


laetropoUtaa  market  is  much  more  difficult.     Agriculture 
be  developed  unless  acxiess  to  tlie  markets  be  rendered  both 
and  cheap,  and  to  secure  this  desirable  end  in  a  country  so  ' 
and  with  so  small  a  population  as  New  SoutJi  Wales,  is  a  matt 
time  and  expenditure.    Under  existing  circumstances  cattle-br 
ing  is  an  occupation  the  results  of  which  are  far  more  rem uner 
whilst  entailing  considerably  less  physical  labour  and  per 
inconvenience  ;  but  as  population  increa^^s  and  there  rexoaiu 
more  land  to  be  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes,  agricultural 
suits  must  be  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  im  ever-inc 
demand. 


Depoflmcht  ot 
AgrriciUturo. 


The  importance  of  agriculture  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  81 
and  ninch  is  to  be  expected  from  the  labours  of  the  n^ 
created  Department  in  directing  the  eflbits  of  individuals  in 
proper  channels,  acquainting  the  farmers  with  the  results  of 
scienttfiG  investigations  in  this  branch  of  industry,  and  applying 
the  experience  gained  in  other  lands  to  the  economical  develop- 
ments  of  tli€  natural  resources  of  the  soil  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  Department  of  Agnculture  was  fomn^i  at  the  Ijeginning  of 
the  present  year  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the, 
Secretary  for  Mines,  whose  title  was  altered  to  that  of  Secretaiy 
for  Mines  and  Agi-iculture.  The  question  of  providing  technical 
agricultural  education,  and  establishing  a  college  and  model  farma 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  is  at  present  engaging  the  attention 
of  that  De|iaii>meut,  and  Parliament  has  voted  a  sum  of  money  for 
the  purpose. 


I  uid 


rhc? 


Bof  iyrodu.c.      Th«  principal  crops  at  prewat  gitywn  in  the  Colony  axe  whi 

maize,  oats,  Itarlcy,  potatoes,  migar-cane,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranget, 
and  other  fruits.  The  quantities  produced  in  tlie  year  endeti  31st 
March,  1890,  and  the  value  of  each  crop  is  given  in  the  following 
statement,  the  values  being  the  average  for  the  whole  Colony  at  tho 
time  the  harvest  was  ;jathered 
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Mirket  garden  produce    

Orchard  produce    

Minor  crops 

PennaDeut  artificial  grasses 
Total 


Area. 


Produce. 


acres. 
419,758 

173,836 

5,440 

22,358 

1,573 

82,880 
103,129 
2,160 
23,937 
27,916 
17,551 
18,730» 

3,239 

3,603 

4,264t 

9,804 

5,409 

18,867 

2,618 

217,403 


1,164,475 


Bushels. 
6,570,335 

4,212, 906J 

113,109 

543,330 

28,057 

Tons. 
140,348 

156,920 

3,691 

65,270 

50,096 

168,862 

Cwt. 
27,724 

Gals. 
688,685 

Tons. 
2,951 

No.  of  Doz. 
11,074,392 


Value. 


£ 
1,059,466 

617,087 

17,815 

57,050 

4,419 

442,097 
635,526 

13,288 
234,972 
132,601 
180,346 

50,658 

51,752 

138,477 

82,628 

138,430 

486,810 

471,675 

26,180 


4,841,277 


Hon.— The  values  given  are  those  at  the  plaoee  where  the  produce  was  grown. 

*  loehidiiig  11,38S  acrei  unproductiTe. 

i  Inehidioir  2,^^  *cres  vinei  m  yet  unproductive. 

t  On  aecoont  of  Io«  Uirough  floods  33  %  has  been  deducted  from  the  returns  of  the 
vonooe  and  Richmond  districts,  and  50%  from  those  of  the  Macleay. 
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The  results  of  the  season  1889-90  may  be  considered  as  j 
Batisfactory,  especially  when  they  are  compared  with  those  ( 
previous  seasons.     The  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  o!  ! 
South  Wales  for  each  vear  since  1880  is  ^aven  here^^n'th  : — 


Year. 

Vftliifl. 

Year. 

Valut. 

£ 

£ 

1880 

2,9aO,7<M 

1685 

3,373,M 

1S81 

4,104,346 

18S6 

d.94Jf 

1882 

3,31M,«91 

IS87 

4.1^H 

1883 

3,800  J  82 

1888 

3^Gr|H| 

1S84 

2,Bm,m 

1889 

4,84lS 

PTiat'i|M.l  centres 
of  euJtlvutioii. 


CttltlVAtfOtl   V&T}' 

trrcigiilftr. 


WBEA  T. 
In  the  early  days  of  settlement  the  Hawkesbury  River  ' 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Parramatta,  Live 
Penrith,  Camden,  and  Maithmd  were  the  centres  of  conside 
wheat  growing.     Unskilful  farming,  and  the  consequent 
tion  of  the  soil,  with  tlie  attendant  evils  of  rust,  smut,  and 
diseases,  caused  these  districts  to  be  abandoned  little  by  Ult| 
wheat  country,  and  on  the  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plaina  \ 
importance  at  once  ceased.     The  districts  of  Biithurst,  Goulbu 
Gundagaij  Turaiit,  Youngj  Monaro,  and  New  England  were  \ 
in  turn  occupied  by  agriculturiat^,   and  the  suitiibility  of 
soil  and   climate,  as  well  as   that  of   the  whole  of  the 
tain   plateau,  for  the  growth   of  this  cerejil  became   defifl 
established. 

The  cultivation  of  tins  grain  during  the  past  thirty  y< 
been  veiy  irregular.     For  some  years  prior  to  1867  the 
land  under  crop  remained  almost  the  same  from  year  to  year,  1 
little  more  than  125,000  acres.     In  1867,  however,  the  wlie 
had  increased  to  175,000  acres,  and  at  that  acreage  it  remj 
|iractic^lly  unaltered  for  twelve  years.     Then,  again,  more  laad 
was  laid  under  wheat,  and  in  1878-9  the  area  had  increased 
233,252  acres.     Since  then  the  area  of  land  under  this  oer 
been  greatly  extended,  aud  during  the  year   1887-8  thrre 
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!  3^9,390  acros,  an  area  larger  than  in  any  previous  year ; 
I  jm  iocreaie  of  51,660  acres,  or  15*29  per  cent,  above  the  area 
*Uus  grain  crop  in  1887.     During   1888^9   the  area  under 
I  for  gimin  fell  to  304,803  acres,  and  owing  to  the  seventy 
f  Ifce  wa^son  miicb  of  this  area  was  not  reaped,  as  the  pooin'i^ss  uf 
\  crop  would  not  pay  the  farmers  to  harvest  it     The  total  pro- 
of  the  wheat  fields  of  the   Colony  amounted  to  only 
0,503  bushels,  equal  to  an  average  of  4*75  bushels  per  acre,  Aveatre  jrl«kL 
was  the  smallest  return  ever  experienced  in  Kew  South 
But  the  prospects  of  the  season   1889-90  induced  the 
1  to  increasts  the  areii  under  wheat  for  grain,  the  total  area 
419^758  acres,  and  the  production  6,570,335  bushels, 
is   the  largest   crop  ever  harvested  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  average  yield  of  15-65  bushels  per  acre  has  often  been 
in  the  past.     The  average  yield  during  the  whole  of  the 
which  extends  fi-om  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  first 
I  Lands  Act  to  the  season  which  ended  on  31st  March,  1890, 
i*34  bushels,  the  lowest  yield  being  4 '7  5  bushels,  obtaineil 
llS88-9^  the  most  bountiful^  17*37   bushels  per  acre,  gathered 
;  IS86-7.    During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period  named, 
lS62  to  1871,  the  yiehl  per  acre  appears  to  have  been  com- 
tively  a  small  one,  having  averaged  only  10  70  bushela  Thence 
fed  a  period  of  fair  seasons,  extending  over  seventeen  years, 
the  average  fluctuated  between  a  rainimuni  of  10  4 5  bushels 
in  the  season  of  1885-6,  and  a  maximum  of  17*37  in  the 
IS8S-7,  averaging  H'63  bushels  per  acre  for  the  whole 
puriod,  1871-2  to  1887^. 
The  |m)spects   of  the   coming   season,    1890-91,   appear   very  Season  g| 
sniging,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  larger  area  will  be  placed 
» cultivation  than  in  any  previous  year.     The  long  period  of 
'  weAther  gives  promise  of  a  magnificent  s|iring,  and,   con- 
'  to  laual  Australian  experience,  fears  are  expressed  that  the 
mrt  rauifalt,  extending  far  into  the  season^  may  injure  the 
;eropB.     Such  wet  seasons  as  those  of  1889  and  1890  are 
ai  abnormal   as  the  extreme  drought   of  IS 88,  but  the 
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CnHfvftllon  of 
wbeat. 


farmer  ha^  tntich  more  to  fear  from  drought  thaa  Eood,  an 
eicperienoe  of  the  past  shows  the  necessity  of  conserving, 
possible,  the   water  which  rain-clouds  supply  in  so  ir 
fallen. 

The  influence  of  the  rainfall,  however,  can  hardly  be  she 
means  of  figures.     There  are  too  many  considerations  affectiJ] 
value  of  rain  to  adnnt  of  thin  being  done.     The  period  of  thi>| 
at  which  rain  falls,  the  quantity  falling  at  any  one  time,  and  i 
rationi  are  elements  of  as  much  importance  as  the  total  rain 

The  following  statement  shows  the  state  of  wheat  cultiv 
since  the  year  1 862 : — 

Area  under  Wheat — Yield  per  Acra 


Year  ended  HI  ai*ruh. 

Artfa  of  crop. 

Bushds. 

Yield  per^l 

Acrtjfl. 

18«2 

123.468 

1,606,034 

la^^l 

1863 

108.136 

1,054.954 

^1H 

1864 

103,S,^42 

80S,919 

^IH 

1865 

104,668 

1,246,458 

^i^fl 

1866 

131.6.>3 

1,013,863 

7^H 

1867 

175,033 

2,2'26,027 

1868 

149,142 

1.4:ia,SiJ7 

1869 

164,206 

l.aS7,US5 

liH 

1870 

189,452 

3,24)0,059 

1871 

147,907 

999.596 

1872 

154,030 

2,229,(;42 

1873 

177,551 

2,898.463 

1874 

169,3:16 

2,238,414 

1875 

166,911 

2,148,394 

1876 

133,609 

1,958,040 

1877 

145,608 

2.391,979 

1878 

176.686 

2.445,507 

1879 

233,252 

3,439.326 

]88'J 

233.368 

3,613,266 

1881 

253.137 

3.717.355 

1882 

221,887 

3,405,966 

1883 

247.361 

4,042,356 

188^t 

289,757 

4,345,437 

188.5 

275,225 

4,271,394 

18S6 

264,867 

2.733.133 

1887 

337.730 

5.868,844 

1888 

389,390 

4,695.849 

1889 

304,803 

1,4.^,503 

1890 

419,753 
ige  jneld  for  tweni 

6,570,335 
ty-Bine  years  ..,.,  ... 

15*69^1 

Aven 

13-34    " 

/ 
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Dinding  the  quarter  oentary  ending  with  March,  1890,  into  ^^.^fj^  y|^|^ 
frinqnennial  periods,  the  means  were  : —  fo^twenty-flvo 


QdnqDemiial  period. 


1866-1870 
1871-1875 
1876-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 


Avenge  per  acre. 


12-06  bushels. 
12-90 

1512        „ 
15-37 
12-42        „ 


The  increased  yield  of  the  period  since  1874  is  partly  due  to  im- 
posed £arming;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of 
tkatthe  occurrenoe  of  rust,  smut,  and  other  forms  of  disease  in  wheat 


hn  been  less  frequent  and  less  general  of  recent  years. 

'he  proportion  of  land  under  wheat  dur 
1889  to  the  total  area,  the  districts  stand  as  follows : 


Grouped  various  districti 

Hoarding  to  the  proportion  of  land  under  wheat  during  1888  and 


Diatrici. 


T«nig 

Gudani 

hlhant  

Oniige,  Molong,  and  Carcoar 

Vamy  Valley    

IiMiaud  Boorowa 

rnworth    

Jlammbidsee    

M«toe 

Goolbam 

Tamot  

Uooaro 

U'ellington  and  Bogan  

Hmtcr  Valley 

<'fea  Innea,  Inverell,  and  Tenterfield 

Forbes  and  Grenfell  

New  England  

NaLuioi  aadGwydir  Valleys  . 


ProporUon  of  land 

under  wheat  to  whole 

area  of  dib-trict. 


1888-89. 

Acres. 

1  in  40 

47 

1)9 

80 

124 

223 

252 

229 

194 

471 

637 

824 

616 

901 

1,025 

1,428 

1,295 

4,012 


;   I 


1889-90. 

Acres. 

1  in  30 

33 

51 

52 

114 

152 

156 

172 

184 

214 

465 

522 

527 

641 

707 

710 

741 

4,222 


The  area  of  land  under  wheat  in  the  remaining  districts  of  the  t^[i^^.^tion^' 
O>lony  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  oonsiiloration,  *i"trict8. 
and  is  therefore  neglected  in  the  ensuing  comparisons.     Owing  to 
the  alteration  of  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  districts  in  1881, 
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comparison  by  electorates  is  not  possiblo  beyond  tb&t  year,  Takii^ 
Uierefore,  the  nine  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  total 
iiiidtrr  wheat  in  each  district  was : — 

Area  under  Wheat,  in  Acres, 


DtntrretiL 


Goulbum 

Ya«» , 

Wdlinicloa  And  tlio 

Monoro  ......... 

MarrAy  Valley . , . 

Omnife 

GQikdagftl 

Forbea   ♦,.. 

MmrrumbSdiKee. , . 

Tbtnworih 

Now  Etigland   . . . 

Nftinai    and    Owydir 
Valloya. 

North  CJoMt. 

G  lull  I  noes    ,. 

Yournr    ,.»,.,...... 

Hunter  River  V11II03', 

TkLthurst    

Miid^^ee 

Tuinui  

South  Cnofffc 

Hawkesb'y  &  Nepeon 

Weirtem  DlitricU... 


l^i-£. 


1882^.  ISSS^  18S4-& 

1886-0. 

1880-7. 

^.fiOs' 

0,462     0,2^ 

6.001 

7,787 

12,562 

16,732 

14,824 

12.701 

16.824 

10.463 

12*722 

12.700 

11.163 

20.170 

10.253 

10,017 

10.024 

7.072 

0,S»2 

S8»TW 

45.40A 

45.TW 

60.097 

54,240 

4fi,0lfi 

62,294 

47.800 

45,564 

60,721 

12,004 

15,890 

15,412 

18,438 

20,108 

6»SS8 

0.285 

8,lfi« 

7*776 

11,558 

4.S67 

13,14* 

11,799 

10.798 

26.204 

11,760 

14,275 

12,044 

12.838 

10,543 

7,«87 

7,S3ft 

7,496 

6,201 

7,047 

3,226 

3,438 

8,617 

4,114 

5,485 

647 

531 

503 

270 

218 

»,7n 

8.321 

B.405 

8.241 

8,780 

10,760 

21,064 

18,078 

21,682 

28.600 

8,0&S 

8,^ 

7,760 

6,409 

8,320 

2.'»,673 

21,450 

20,200 

12.858 

18,817 

0,851 

12,163 

11,580 

10,125 

12,740 

3,283 

3,698 

2,926 

2,185 

2,730 

360 

304 

201 

141 

188 

2,274 

2,763 

2,7W 

1,3S3 

1,607 

214 

£10 

160 

2S0 

100 

lS^-%.  168a*9L 


13,468  6,89 
74,W  64,&48 
S6,fl(S3  41,157 
24,253  20,008 
12,.^^!  7,061 
46,  .109  46,254 
10.170  9.7317 
8,1S6     3,524 


5,080 


4,»» 


10,401  6.16t 
34,119J  31,891 

8,236  M79 
18,880  10.786 
11,511  11,70* 

8.4M    S,79 

isa     lii 

1.851     1,17> 

661      «t 


The  foregoing  figures  are  instructive^  as  they  throw  considenl 
light  upon  the  history  of  wheat  cultivation  and  agricultural  setl 
tiient  in  New  South  Wales.    Although  the  interval  under  exain^ 
tion  is  a  abort  onei,  extending  over  a  {leriod  of  nine  years  1 
great  changes  are  shown   to  have  taken  place  in  parts   of 
country  hitherto  devoted  mainly  to  pastoral  occupation.     It  is  1 


nEU  Q?  WHZAT. 


'^3 


estizig  to  aoie  uas.  jigneaficsre  s  gMT.nig  grouid  in  tiiose  ] 
cts  "viiefv  1^  ^rcBfier  **■*>*■  of  tfe  ^nge  freeiiold  estates,  j 
lulatcd  l^  pusiza^sa  va^er  tfe  aacdoa  ales  mod  impnoTe-  ^ 
cknses  d  iktt  Lmd  Act  cf  1S61,  are  atoated.     It  is  in  the 
s  of  tbe  Mvnar.  tke  Mnrvmbidgee,  and  the  TmMmix  that 
raggk  bei veesL  aqiatter  and  aekccor  bas  been  fiercest,  and 
the  CKKS  remazkalie  ixxraae  ofagncnlinral  settlement  botli 
ards  whems-gFGviE^  azkd  ^ricvhore  gOkenHj  is  now   ex- 
L     The  fo^ving  j^arfurnt.  shoving  the  total  area  of  land 
ited  in  the  distzicts  ahntdcg  on  the  three  great  rivers  above- 
>ned^  in  the  tcajs  ended  Maich  1S$2  and  1890  respectively, 
fFve  to  iUostrate  this  pcmit : — 


IMd  Am  Oder  OiltiTalkiii. 


UlSBL 


la  1890. 


array  Valley  

urmmbiHgee    

and  Greafcll  

gai 

*lam%  and  Boorowa . 

Total 


&5,763  I 

13.<W5  ; 

12,429  I 

lV2a5  , 

16.194  ' 

21,132  • 


Acrm. 

93,954 

83,201 

23,420 

35,647 

24,017 

52,498 


131,858 


317,737 


far  the  greater  proportional  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  case  Mnmnnbidgee 

district. 
iMurrumbidgee  electoral  district,  where  the  total  area  under 

ation  has  increased  follj  six  times  in  eight  years ;  whilst  on 

rerage  the  figures  for  the  other  districts  show  an  increase 

oat  95  per  cent    It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  the  area 

•  cultivation  in  these  districts  represents  27  per  cent  of  the 

area  tilled  in  New  South  Wales,  includiug  that  laid  down  in 

ment  grasses. 

regards  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  grain  only,  it  will  be 
that  in  most  of  the  above-mentioned  districts  it  has  taken  the 
jt  share  of  the  total  increased  area  placed  under  cultivation 
g  this  short  period  of  six  years.    In  the  Murrumbidgee  the 
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^^^^               area  under  this  crop  has  increased  to  nearly  eleven  times 

^^^^1               was  in  1882  ;  in  that  of  Young  it  has  grown  from  15,316  a 

^^^^H                42,913  acres;  in  that  of  Gundagaf,  fmni   9,150  acres  to 

^^^^B                acres  J  and  in  the  Murray  River  Ynlley*  from  38,928  acres  tot 

^^^^r               acres ;  whilst  in  the  other  districts  it  has  increased  in  pro 

^^T                      to  that  of  the  general  cultivation.     Reverting  to  the  exsati 

of  the  whole  of  tlie  principal  wheat-growing  districts  of  Kei 

PM  iISl^*^      Wales,  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the  period  of  eigb 

under  notice  will  be  seen  below  r — 

^^1                                       Wheat.— Average  Yield  per  Acre,  in  Bushels. 

^^^^^^1 

9} 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

4 

1 

^^^^^^1                  Ooulbufo 

17-S 
17-6 

1»8 
US 
U-1 

17-1 
17i3 
17'2 

9-b 
111 

IB-S 
177 
16-2 

10-7 

n-9 

6-1 
4-t 

11> 

^^^^H                            

^^^H                  W«mn0toti4iBo«fta... 

^^^^^^^1                   Monuro 

10-8 

13HJ 

leu 

9« 

11-4 
ISl 

17-0 

lA-a 

01 
77 

; 

^^^^^1                   Hurray  VnUfly 

14  4  '  102 

^^^^^H                  Onnge 

17  s    ir» 

lfl'7 

15-7 

ei» 

18  a 

11-8 

S^ 

n 

^^^^H                   OundiirRl  

la-s 

u^ 

16a 

IB'4 

11*4 

20-2 

12*« 

&1I 

,1 

^^^^^H                    Forbm  .., ... 

16-5 

IVB 

151 

13-4 

71> 

20-5 

11-3 

4*1 

21 

^^^^^1                   MurmmbldgM 

Ul 

U'fi 

144 

114 

StJ 

iB-d 

111 

3*4 

U 

^^^^^^1                      TeimwDrth  .« 

17-3 

im 

WO 

IC'3 

101 

14T 

Ul 

ID  , 

1 

^^^^^K                    New  England   ........ 

10-2 

til 

193 

201 

154 

171 

le^ 

101 

li 

^^^^^1                   Noinol  iLtid  O wydLr . , . . 

18-4 

2S7 

lli'7 

U-9 

8-7 

UU 

133 

211 

i 

^^^^H                                         

leu 

ai'O 

M-K 

18« 

le-e 

18 1> 

31-3 

id-e 

u 

^^^^^^^1                   Glen  Intiea    .......1.. 

19*5 
171 

107 
8-0 

10^ 
IB'i 
1&'4 

20-!i 
17-5 

18-2 
9-» 

6-4 

13*8 
18-2 
16^ 

17-8 

no 

12D 

3-9 
8-5 
3*7 

It 

^^^^^^^H                   Younif    .... 

^^^^H                   Hunter  River  V»Uoy. . . 

^^^^^H                    Battiurst    

20-5 

US 

an 

!05 

is-a 

ll-S 
141 
Ifi'O 

131> 

t4'» 

23-6 
230 

la-a 

81 

d*3 

14-2 
171 
12-8 

16-4 
1»D 

ao-0 

10-3 

121 
12-B 
14*3 
17*4 
«*0 

1-T 
03 

13^ 
15  6 
8-S 

137 
U*t 

I8t 

^^^^^^^1                   Mud^e  ,««,.,.,... i,« 

^^^^^^^1                    Tumut   ....,.,....»., 

^^^^^H                   South  CoAtt 

^^^^f                 W«sk>ni  Diatriot ...... 

lo-e 

T*4 

to-a 

l»4 

6*5 

12il 

»-o 

0-8 

107 

^                            AvenwQ    tor   wbok   15-8  ! 

IC-* 

14^ 

15-5 

10-4 

17-S 

l«l 

4-r 

U^ 

drotSw!                '^^^  disastrous   effects   of  the  drought  of   1888   tm 

Elustrated  in  the  foregoing  table.     With  the  exception 

^^^^L               Coast  districts,  which   are  liable  to  suffer  rather  from  eX! 

^^^^1              moisture   than   otherwise,    all   the  wheat-growing   ccntrei 

I  ojid  those  that  in  ordinary  seasons  would  yield  the  best 
\  were  among  the  greatt-st  suffererg.  The  effects  of  this 
tipled  season  were  indeed  so  ruinous  that  in  the  Mudgee  and 
districts  the  farmers  did  not  gather  in  snflBcient  grain  for 
I  next  •eason^s  so«ring.  The  Government  was  appealed  to,  and 
,  coDsideration  of  the  prevailing  distress,  orders  were  given  to 
ply  the  farmers  with  sufficient  wheat  for  tlie  next  year's 
I^Sprraliona.  In  this  way  some  50,000  bushels  of  wheat,  imported 
[ifcirljy  from  New  Zealand,  were  supplied  under  certain  liberal 
I  t?|^uiatioiu9  as  to  recouping  the  Government  for  their  expenditure. 

TEeseaaon  1880-90,  which  opened  with  the  beiit  promise,  did  Seaaonoii 
I  »t  in  all  parts  of  the  country  fulfil  the  hopes  which  the  early 
had  raised.     Incessant  rains   about  the   time  of  harvest 
fed    large   areas,  and   condderably   reduced    the   yield    of 
expected    by   the   farmers  in   the   Central    Districts    of 
Orange,  and  Mudgee,  whilst  rust  made  its  appearance 
Jly  on  the  northern  tableland,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
and  the  Murray.     The  district  of  Tarn  worth  appeara  to 
rsadfered  more  than  any  other  from  this  destructive  pest,  and 
parCa  of  the  countiy  surrounding  that  town  the  crops 
r  Imported  aa  total  failures. 

To  obtain  anything  like  an  exact  estimate  of  the  losses  caused 
1%  mat  last  season  is  a  dilHeult  task,  as  in  a  comimtatioti  of  that 
Fld&d  one  only  of  the  factors  is  known.  It  is  clear  that  the  loss  is 
I  ii|ttal  to  the  difference  between  the  crop  expected,  and  the  quantity 
[gmn  actually  reaped,  but  though  the  latter  iigure  is  practically 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  fix  upon  the  average 
of  the  crop  in  the  districts  affected,  and  it  must  not 
I  bigotten^  that  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  such  expectations, 
ooofiaquently  the  losses,  is  almost  general  The  following 
I  is  based  upon  the  difference  between  the  average  yield 
i  ID  1890,  and  the  maximum  yield  per  acre  obtaiiied  in  any 
ior  wliich  Bgurea  are  available,  a  maximum  which,  under 
I  drcutnaiancei^  representing  as  it  does  the  production  of  tho 
;  known  ieasoti,  was  not  likely  t^^  be  mucii  exceeded.  The 
I  cUstricts  aifected  are  given  below  and  Uie  probable  loss 
\  follows. 
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of  dbttrk-U 


Am  uiulcr 

Avcraifo 

Maxiuinm 

Prod  action 
Production  on  th«  hmait 

E4i 

IiUfcrlot. 

wheat  for 

yieM  jicr 

>ielfl  per 
u^rektioMru. 

of           uf  the  b«s«t 

kl 

1S«>-001 

knows. 

iicrea. 

bushela. 

bnsheU. 

bushols. 

bushels. 

bun 

Tamworth    .., 

15.7G8 

7"  I 

17-3 

12LS70 

272,786 

1 

New  Eugland 

0,159 

14*0 

211 

8a,4<K) 

129.904 

Narnoi        and 

(JwyJir, 

4,0<jS 

9-5 

18-4 

38,5tJ2 

74,S5l 

lilun  Iiinea  ,.. 

8,2t»7 

12  6 

20-8 

112,838 

172,577 

Himter  River 

7JtU 

12-7 

10  8 

mo36 

129,427 

Mutlgee    

12,3a-i 

157 

21 -a 

lM/250 

270,002 

' 

Murray    .,..., 

70.729 

10  9 

14-4 

773,489 

1,018,497 

% 

Tumut  .,,.,,,. 

3,144 

15'2 

23*ti 

47,705 

74,11)8 

i 

Total...... 

9 

The  avenige  price  of   wheat  may  he  taken  at  3s,  6J.  per  bi 
during  the  months   of    February   and    March,    1890;    the 
estimated  above  would  therefore  represent  an  amount  of 
£117,000  to  the  farmers.     The  price  quoted  is  for  neir 
and  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  general  average  of  the  yean 

Comparing  now  the  retunis  of  the  variona  districts,  but  ]( 
aside  the  North  and  8outh  Coast  tlislricta,  where  the  area 
wheat  is  too  small  to  afford  a  reliable  test  of  their  whcat-j 
capabilities,  it   will   be   seen   that  Tumut,    New    England 
Glen  Innes,   have  given  the  largest  as  well   as  the   most 
sistent  yield  during  the  whole  period     This  is  what  might 
been  anticipated.     The   situation   of  these  districts  on  the 
plateau  of  the  main  range  dividing  the  coastal  region  of  the 
from  the  Great  Western  Plains,  places  them  under  conditions 
to   climate   and   rainfall    similar   to    those   which    obtain 
richest  wheat-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 

Guodagai,  Monaro,  Orange,   Young,  and  Mudgce,  follow 
in  the  order  named,   as  regards  yield  jver  acre,   wkich  in  < 
case  may  be  considered  fairly  good.     Yass,  Gouiburn,  Forbes 
Tamworth  also  yield  a  fair  average  crop.      The  scale  sensiU; 
decreases  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Colony,  which,  wi 
exception  of  Bath u rat  and  the  Hunter  Valley,  are  situated 
confines  of  the  lower  slope  of  the  main  mnge,  and  the  great  pi 
of  the  interior. 


TIAINFALL 
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[it  roaj  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  those  districts  situated  Ji^j^^*;,*" 
I  the  higher  table-lands  of  the  main  Dividing  Range  are  the  hest  p\jll^'^* '" 
pled  to  tlic  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  the  average  yield 
es  in  an  almost  constant  ratio  as  a  descent  is  made  towards 
plairijs,  "where  the  average  falls  as  low  as  in  similar  forma- 
in  South  Australia  and  Victoria,       Bathurst  is  the  only 
ion  to  this  general  rule,  but  as  it  is  in  the  district  in  which 
iter  quantity  of  wheat  Ls  grown,  as  compared  with  the 
area,  the  reason  of  its  small  average  annual  yield  must  be 
lltt  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  its  geographical  situation. 
i  may  be  that  the  constant  succession  of  crops  has  injured  tlie 
Jticiivenesa  of  the  soil,  and  brought  about  a  decreased  yield  iu 
r  diatiict  where  cultivation  has  been  most  continuous. 


average  rainfall  over  some  of  the  most  important  wheat-  RAinfaii  in 


Dwtng  centres  during  the  year  lUS^J  will  be  found  below^ 
other  with  the  average  since  188L  In  the  abundant  rainfall 
1S89  will  be  found  tie  immediate  cause  of  the  fine  harvest 
ra»  almost  everywhere  experienced. 


wheat  cvnlrcfl. 


HMtieL 


liichui4.  Jnchca. 

„  27 '&3  23-15 

..  2l)  U  2i-8l 

,.  28  4')  121-87 

3330  t*4-73 

3012  20-54 

I  CarcOAr.*  .T20y  lU  -28 

....  2<i'10  32';i> 

24-38  18-81 

abiclgee    ......  2819  17  ftS 


Tamwortli 32*65  25*17 

New  Eiigkiid 36*64  2S"4l 

Bathurst 24"26  23i5 

Mudgee 3l*«J0  24*40 

iikti  Inuea.. ..........  36 '54  3U11 

YoiiDg,, 26-64  24'78 

Hunter  Valley  40  37  2rM2 

Tumat 37  57  3036 


If  th©  average  production  of  wheat  per  acre  in  New  South  Avenge  yield  ot 
s  b0  compared  with  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  the  Austml-  w'iiiea  wmixirod 
group,   it  will  he  found  that  this  Lo*ony  occupies  a  very  ooionio». 

place.     Its  average  ia  greater  than  that  of  any  other 

I  of  continental  Australia,  although  somewhat  less  than  the 

nian  yield,  and  conHidorahly  below  that  of  New  Zealand. 

>  following  table  sliowa  the  average  produce  of  each  Australasian 

ay  tince  1874. 
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Compared  with  the  majority  of  European  countries,  the  yield  Oompftriwm 
id  wlieat  must  appear  inconsiderable,   both  in    regard  to    the  countries. 
[lota]  quantity  obtained  and  the  produce  per  acre.      The  return 
tbom.  some  of    the  chief  wheat-growing  countries  is   given  as 
Uknri: — 


Whflii-grofiriiig  CoQiitriei. 


Avenge  produec  of 
wheat  per  acre. 


MBmirk 

looted  KiD£^om 

Sbmy 

Bdciam 

IMUtwl 

Manitoba  

Gcnnany    

¥no»  

AnilriA 

I  Colombia 
n 

United  States  

^nebec  KoTA  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick 

'  kin  Enrope 

Kcw  Soath  Wales  (since  1875) 

Aostialaaia   


Bushels. 
31  1 
26-9 
251 
21-5 
21-5 
20-3 
18-8 
16-9 
16-4 
150 
141 
13-6 
121 
11-7 
9-9 
4-6 
14-1 
14-2 


The  price  of  wheat  is  subject  to  constant  fluctuations  as  the  ^^^  <>'  ^^«»*- 
following  table,  giving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney 
market  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  of  each  year,  since 
1864,  will  show.  These  figures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a 
^piulual  reduction  in  the  value  of  that  cereal,  the  rate  for  1890 
being  the  lowest  of  the  series.  As  New  South  Wales  has  never 
grown  sufficient  wheat  for  home  consumption,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Sydney  is  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  Australian  markets,  where  a  surplus  is  produced. 
This,  again,  is  now  determined  by  the  figures  realized  in  London, 
which  is  usually  equal  to  that  ruling  in  Adelaide,  plus  freight  and 
diarges.  The  prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  imperial 
bnabel,  and,  being  for  new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average 
of  the  year. 
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Wholesale  Prices  of  Milling  Wheat  in  the  Sydney  marke 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  1864-90. 


Year. 

Febnuury. 

Ma 

1864  

"7 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

bushel. 
8.  d. 

7  0 
9  6 

8  44 

4  3 

5  9 

4  9 

5  0 
5  74 
5  04 

5  1 

6  9 

4  74 

5  14 

6  14 
6  14 
6  0 
4  8 

4  1 

5  6 
5  14 
4  3 

3  104 

4  34 
3  10 

3  6 

4  9 
3  6 

per  b 
£ 
0 

1865  

0 

1866  

0 

1867  

0 

1868  

0 

1869  

0 

1870  

0 

1871  

0 

1872  

0 

1873  

0 

1874  

0 

1875  

0 

1876  

0 

1877  

0 

1878  

0 

1879  

0 

1880  

0 

1881  

0 

1882  

0 

1883 

0 

1884  

0 

1885  

0 

1886  

0 

1887  

1888  

0 
0 

1889  

0 

1890  ^. 

0 

WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD, 

The  importance  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  market' 
world  is  not  great,  since  out  of  a  total  production  oi 
2,145  million  bushels  raised  in  18S9  only  about  42|  million  1 
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per  cent.,  were  Australasian.     The  following  statement,  wheat  produc- 

'  **  tion  of  Uie 

the  returns  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  World. 
?  approximate  crop  of  the  world  for  tlie  year  named  : — 


Countries. 


Yield. 


tea  

bushels. 
490,500,000 

32,000,000 

States  and  Chili   

28,375,000 

61,075,000 

131,746,879 

318,226,000 
48,355,010 
74,761,000 

106,095,792 

^in  and  Ireland 

51,075,000 

236,600,000 

101,156,876 

42,563,600 
47,246,175 

)pean  Countries 

217,075,296 

tic  Countries 

75,193,750 

ia 

40,669,686 
42,480,131 

itriea    

8,836,876 

Totel  

2,144,891,770 

*  Yield  1889-90. 


UMPTION  AND  PRODUCTION  OF  BREADSTUFFS, 

eduction  of  wheat  still  remains  considerably  below  the  Production  of 

wheat  not  equal 
ion  of  the  Colony.     The  accompanying  table  has  been  *o  demand. 

with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Colony  in  this 

and  shows   the  total  consumption  of  wheat,  the  home 

n,  and  the  net  deficiency  for  twenty-eight  years. 
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Apparent  Consymptioa  and  Production  of  Breadjstuffs  in  Kew 
South  Wales, 


Year* 

•Appftrnot 

tAvallnble 

Net 

tApfmrent 

tHotiie 
produce 
pcrh<suL 

APP"«* 

coiiuiuniptitin. 

produciUuL 

d^'fldetjcy. 

of  wheat  per 
head. 

uefluUfiCWyJ 

Buthelt. 

Bmibek, 

BoAh^, 

Bmhelfc 

Buaheli. 

BiMfacI^ 

1862 

2,333,614 

1,458.716 

874,809 

6*4 

4-0 

2-4 

1863 

1,807.639 

912,234 

955,405 

5*0 

2-4 

2^ 

1864 

2,590,623 

667  J29 

1,922,894 

6-7 

17 

Sil 

1S65 

2,487, 14« 

1,072.727 

1,414,419 

61 

2-6 

S  5    . 

186*5 

2J06,766 

775,307 

1,931,459 

65 

1*8 

^'7  1 

1867 

3,188J30 

2,023.832 

1,164,898 

7*3 

4-6 

2-7  ^ 

1868 

2,449,400 

1,214,233 

1,235,167 

5-4 

1      2-7 

2-7 

1S69 

2,894,180 

1.635,998 

1,258,182 

6*1 

35 

26 

1870 

4/2r>8.515 

2,0!K,978 

1,265,537 

8-7 

61 

2^ 

1871 

2,503,487 

796,055 

1,707,432 

4-9 

1-6 

3*3 

1872 

3,198,375 

1,998,956 

1,199,419 

61 

3-8 

23 

1873 

4,064,706 

2,680,177 

1,3*4,529 

7*5 

4*9 

2*6 

1874 

3,388,065 

2,019,784 

1.368,281 

6  0 

3*6 

24 

1S75 

3,856,142 

1.964,678 

1,891,464 

6-6 

3*4 

3i2 

1876 

3,647,938 

1,755,235 

1,892,703 

6-0 

2^ 

31 

1S77 

3,624,0*JG 

2  J  34,070 

1,489,996 

5-8 

3-4 

24 

1878 

4,27l,2'>t) 

2,125,332 

2,l45,aS8 

6*5 

3-2 

3-3 

1879 

4,763,341 

3,116,015 

1,647,326 

69 

4*5 

2*4 

}8d0 

5,14y,8f>7 

3,245,422 

1,904.445 

71 

4*5 

2*6 

1881 

4,267,446 

3,3lK),710 

876,736 

6-6 

4 '4 

J-2 

1882 

5,289,216 

3,043,525 

2,245,691 

6*6 

3-8 

2^ 

1883 

5,023,468 

3,618,475 

1,404,993 

6-0 

4*3 

17 

1884 

5,737,260 

3,893,146 

1,844,114 

6-5 

4-4 

2  1 

1885 

6,520,784 

3,808,008 

2,711,876 

7-0 

44 

2*9 

If^ 

5.893,766 

2,2lS,3a3 

3,675,383 

6  0 

2-3      , 

37 

1887 

7,^9,642. 

5,306,682 

2,502,960 

7-6 

5*2 

2*4 

1888 

7,9t»9,104 

4,186,298 

3,722.806  : 

7  4 

3^ 

3*6 

1889 

6,324,438 

1,444,000 

6,080,438 

5*9 

1*3 

4*6 

'ereDt  ynura 


rerent  yi 
npftral. 


*  Nq  aocouflt  ht  tAkeu  ot  the  nu&ntity  i^dnl  to  cnt  taken  from  itodci  m  th«  qmo  HMjT  he. 
t  Enclusive  of  wheat  required  for  aced. 

In  this  table  a  higher  figtire  is  given  for  the  available  borne 
production  of  1889  than  in  previous  ones.  It  is  thought  that  a 
Tiiuch  more  gloomy  view  of  the  harvest  was  taken  in  some 
itrtlonin  districts  than  was  justified  by  the  actual  results.  What  are 
believed  to  be  tlie  right  tigures  have  therefore  been  inserted* 
Taking  the  table  as  it  stands  a  false  idea  would  probably  be 
formed  if  the  result  of  any  one  year  were  separateiy  compared 
with  that  of  any  other,  aJB  it  frequently  happens  that  the  tran- 
sactions of  one  year  affect  the  trade  of  the  following  year  to  a 
yery  largr*  extent. 


COXSUMFTIOK  or  BREADSTtTFra. 


KevcrthcleaB  tlie  average  yearly  consuinption,  calculated  over 

series  of  years,   may  be  a8certained  from  those  figures  with 

degree  of  accuracy,  and  will   be  found   to  amount  to  6*4 

Plmaliela   per   head   of   the  mean  populaticm   during  a  period  of 

i«efity-dgbt  years,  and  6 '5   bushels  per  head  if  only  the  last 

tweira  years  are  taken  into  consideration. 

From  the  following  table,  in  which  account  is  taken  of  the 
jwiition  of  tbe  market  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  of  the  quantity 
hf  which  the  9tock  on  band  was  either  increased  or  diminished 
ihiring  the  year,  the  true  average  yearly  consumption  per  head  is 
Aaeertained  to  amount  to  G"5  bushels,  a  result  identical  with  that 
ofabuned  by  the  former  methofl  The  true  average  consumption 
will  however  be  found  to  alter  very  little  from  one  year  to  the 
other,  axid  to  maintain  itself  iit  a  figure  closely  approximating  the 
j^neral  average  of  the  peiiod.     The  amount  of  home  production 

'  the  year  1887,  given  in  the  table  on  page  282,  is  more  than 
ated  below.     It  is  believed  that  about  one  million  bushels  were 
njured  by  rain,  and  therefore  did  not  enter  into  consumption. 
Consumption  of  Bread  stuffs  in  New  South  Wales. 


Stocks  *t  end.  ln(n»#ed  or 
of  jvmt,        (UmtniibMl 


production  in 
<£xre»A  of 


BUiiheU. 

Bti»)jd& 

1S77 

3lO,r>tH> 

.tt  .  ... 

IS78 

30-^000 

•5»000 

l!^:» 

005,000 

300,000 

l*SU 

I.OiX>,000 

ay.i.oixj 

If^l 

2p0,000 

•«$,>0,<MK} 

1882 

tfO^OOO 

140,  (HK) 

1883 

aoo.000 

•UPO.OOO 

18S4 

.-^m.ooo 

]QAm 

I»^ 

7.^.000 

440,000  ' 

1^^ 

3'20/XiO 

•430,000  1 

JlftC 

470,000 

i:^,(m 

1W«S 

1,240.000 

770. 0<H)  1 

imi 

690,000 

•650,000 

Dvihelf. 


2,125, 

3,I1(J 

'A,in4. 
2.218 

4,:jou 
4,1  si; 

1,44U 


Nel  Imfiart 

of  fli>iir  and 
grain. 


000 

IMK> 
(KK)  ; 
(KM) 
01 10 

,000  , 
fXKl 

,000  I 

,0<K» 
(K)l)  ' 

/MX)  j 


Total 
oonstuuption, 


For  food  oiily 
per  hekd. 


Bujibtili. 


2,146,000 
K647,iiOO  1 

877,0<X1 
2,24r;,U0O 
J,40,-i,lKK> 
1,844,01(0 
2,712,(XK} 
3,075,000 
2,003.000 
3.723,  D(K) 


5,  ioo,rjoo 


4,276,000 

4.i*i3.O00 

4,7r.4,<MM> 

4,91S,0<K) 

5,11)0,000 

/i/213,00<i 

5J27,(KM>  I 

6.0Sl,0(K>( 

({,323,rM]0  , 

(;,t;ri;iuoo 

7,lHi>,0(H>| 
7.11*0,000 


BuiSteli. 

Vso" 

6-46 
6*55 
6'4(» 
0'47 
(»124 
6 '50 
6  53 
645 
tJ'56 
0'70 
<>-49 


ftrfeiring  to  the  table  on  the  previous  page,  showing  the  relation 
li«i««KU  tbe  apparent  consumption  and  the  home  prorluctinn  of 
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» yearly    breadfituffs,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  period 
covered  by  the  table  tlie  production  was  slightly  more  than  half  1 
consumption,  the  deficiency  being  aljrf>ut  48  per  cent    In  the  ! 
half  of  the  series  the  home  production  had  somewhat  incre 
so  that  the  deficiency  was  scarcely  more  than  42  per  cent. 

It  will  Im  Been  from  the  table  last  given,  aa  well  as  from 
preceding  one,  that  New  South  Wales  is  still  far  removed  fr< 
the  position  of  being  able  to  supply  the  wheat  required  for 
food  of  its  inhabitants.     From  the  following  summary  tablo 
w'onld  Beem  that  in  this  respect  the  country  is  little  better  off  1 
it  w*as  at  the  earliest  period  covered  by  tho  figures  :- — 


period  for  wliid)  aji  avenge 
hag  b-LHJii  tak€iu 

OtinsnniDtla'ii 
oC  wheat 
portu»d. 

Home  iirodiice 

BefldflACT 
IHiT  head- 

J 

Years. 

Bunhds 
per  annum. 

Btuhulu 

p^^£SL 

le-es-efi  ..,. ,... 

61 
6-5 
6-4 

6*4 
6-4 
06 

2-5 
37 
37 
4-0 
38 
37 

3*6 

18d7-71 

2-8 

1872-76    

2  7 

1S77-SI 

1882-S(j 

2-4 
2  MS 

1887-I>0    

*?g 

In  the  above  figunja  the  production  and  consumjition  of  189 
have  been  eBtimated,  With  this  allowance  the  deficiency  for  tl 
last  four  years  was  2*8  bushels  jier  head,  equivalent  to  43  per 
cent,  of  the  wdiole  consumption.  Taking  for  granted  that  the 
consumption  of  wheat  will  not  be  more  than  0*5  bushels  yi^T  head 
during  1891,  the  probable  requirements  for  the  year,  exclusive  of 
seed,  w^ili  be  7,700^000  bushel.^  to  obtain  which,  if  an  average 
crop  he  reaped,  the  breadth  of  land  to  be  sow^n  would  need  to  be 
626,000  acres,  or  50  per  cent  more  that  that  of  the  past  seasoiL 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  in  Kew  South  Wi 
as  shown  above  amounts  to  0*5  bushels  per  head  j  a  rate  whid 
is  higher  than  that  of  most  countries  whose  records  have 
been  available  for  reference;  the  excess  over  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  0  6  bushels  per  head.  The  consumption  includes 
what  ifi  used  for  all  purposes  except  seed,  a  fact  which  must  be 


liic^ 
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borne  in  mind,  as  the  quantity  of  flour  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
biscuits  and  other  articles,  as  well  as  for  other  than  food  purposes, 
is  not  inconsiderable.     The  following  is  the  average  consumption  ^^®"*^1^ 
for  the  principal  countries : — 

Consumption  per  Head. 
(Bnahels.) 

United  Kingdom 5*9 

France  81 

Germany  3*0 

Russia   2-1 

Austria 2*9 

Italy  5-4 

Spain  and  Portugal 6*4 

Belgium  and  HoUand 5*0 

Scandinavia 1*4  ' 

Turkey 61 

United  States  5*4 

Canada  6*6 

Australasia  6*6 

That  of  the  Australasian  Colonics  will  be  found  below  : — 

New  South  Wales 6*50 

Victoria  6*28 

South  Australia    6*50 

Queensland 6*09 

Tasmania    6*70 

New  Zealand 7*56 

The  average  consumption  of  breadstufis  in  Western  Australia 

has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  relative   proportions  of  flour  and  wheat  imported   have  importation 
changed  very  considerably  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as 
will  be  seen  hereunder  : — 

Average  yearly  Import  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


Period. 


Flour  in  equivalent 
of  wheat. 


Wheat. 


1862-66 
1867-71 
1872-76 
1877-«l 
1882-86 
1887-89 


Bushels. 
1,066,892 
905,540 
1,012,110 
1,529,140 
2,484,645 
3,334,633 


Bushels. 
801,765 
760,705 
838,388 
545,914 
613,180 
1,549,841 


These  figures  would  seem  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  oocUne  in 
mill-power  of  the  Colony  is  deficient,  but  this  is  only  a  partial  wheat^ported. 
view  of  the  case.     A  comparison  between  the  importation  of  flour 
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I'power  and 


and  the  total  home  coasumption  gives  an  entirely  different  resttlt, 
aa  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table*  The  figures  in  each  cmae  are 
the  yearly  averages  for  the  different  periods  : — 

CotnpariHon  between  amount  of  Flour  Imported  and  Made 
in  the  Colony, 


Period. 


Toiol  coniBiiiniitioD 

of  flour  in 

equiv&Iont  of 

wheat. 

Yearly  BTonfflw 


fXmir  imported  for 

hofiie  (?on!<nniptjoti 

in  ev]ui\-iil6iit  of 

wheat. 

Tewiy  avenfjpe. 


Flour  nianiiffto*    Peroeiit>4|«  of  f 

tnrori  in  the      (  manuf^tiind  fs"* 
Colony  In  oquJv»-  tiioCalony  t^'K-hoIe 
lent  of  wheat.     I     ooiuucaplion. 

Yearly  avenue   !  Yearly  averai^ 


Bushdff. 

Bush  el  •. 

Buflhela, 

1882-66 

2,3a7»159 

044.206 

1,752,953 

73*1 

1867-71 

3.a58,863 

G10,430 

2,44^.433 

soo 

1872-76 

3,631,045 

S04,GD2 

2,82<j,353 

77-8 

1877-81 

4,415,189 

1,170,719 

3,244,470 

735 

1882-8S 

5,69-2,898 

1.8.^>,2lS 

3,857,680 

67*8 

1887-89 

7,207.127 

2,360.065 

4,847,062 

67*3 

It  will  lie  men  from  thia  table  that  though  the  mill-power  of  the 
Colony,  or  rather  the  manufacture  of  flour,  has  hardly  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  consuinption,  the  actual  quantity  of  floor 
manufactured  yearly  has  increased  from  an  average  of  I|752>,953 
busheb  to  4,817,062  bushels. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  imports  noted  above,  that  i% 
the  substitution  of  flour  for  grain,  is  attributable  to  a  chAsgQ  in 
the  markets  wheqce  the  supply  is  drawn,  Victoria  having  to  a 
large  extent  superseded  South  Austx-^alia,  The  prominence  of 
Victoria  as  an  exporter  of  bi-eadstulTs  to  New  South  Wales  dates 
from  1878,  and  the  excess  of  flour  over  wbeat  exported  by  that 
Colony  is  very  jironounced.  South  Australia,  whence  the  chief 
supply  of  New  South  Walea  was  formerly  drawn,  arid  from  which 
large  quantities  are  still  obtained,  has,  since  the  competition  of 
Victoria  became  formidable  to  her,  greatly  diminished  the  pr 
portion  of  wheat  to  flour,  so  that  latterly  the  quantity  of  Sout 
Australian  wheat  sent  to  this  Colony  has  been  oomparative]| 
insignificant  Of  late  yeara  New  Zealand  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  gmin  market,  and  the  general  failure  of  the  crop  of  j 
188^-9  throughout  continental  Australia  operated  greatly  in  favof I 
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of  that  Colony,  whose  crop  was  as  bountiful  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
Aostralasia  was  ijcanty. 

The  export  of  breadstufis  from  New  South  Wales  represents  Bxptwt  of 
for  the  most  part  a  re-ex[)ort  of  foreign  produce,  Queensland  l>eing 
the  chief  buyer.  In  the  year  1881  Uie  export,  which  had  pre- 
[irioasly  been  small,  suddenly  increaaed  threefold.  And  though 
[sbowiDg  a  decline  during  the  succeeding  years  it  still  retains 
respectable  proportions,  the  average  during  the  last  five  years 
being  nearly  19  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported. 

Wheat  is  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  hay  and  dry  wh^ai  gwwa 
fij«Mer  for  cattle,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  is  steadily  in- 
creasingf  although  the  produce  is  still  short  of  the  requirements 
the  country.  The  whole  of  the  wheat  grown  for  hay  in  the 
[Jolony  is  consumed  locally.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
of  land  under  wheat  for  hay,  with  the  yearly  produce, 
jf fourteen  years  : — 

Area  under  Wheat  for  Hay,  and  Yield. 


rmr 

Acr«t. 

Produce  in 
tooa. 

per  *cf*- 

Year 
onde*l  31 

Aoren 

Produce  In 
tons. 

per  ftcrt. 

isn 

17»115 

2], 297 

1-24 

1884 

49,348 

55,119 

112 

J878 

29,640 

2D,  137 

om 

1»S5 

86,584 

87,328 

101 

U79 

22^888 

31,320 

1-36 

ISSU 

10,5,122 

iA,mm 

0-71 

im) 

25/281 

32,943 

1-30 

1887 

74.070 

109.851 

148 

\m\ 

41,137 

44,037 

1-07 

1883 

60,340 

70,392 

lie 

im. 

3SV428 

42,378 

1-07 

1889 

102,a^8 

42,041 

0-41 

ies3 

4l\o92 

43,997 

li)3 

1890 

82,880 

140,348 

1-69 

Prom  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  Been  that  the  cultivation  CMiHvatton  <yt 
of  wheat  for  liay  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  for  iwcrLsin^.  * 
grain,  the  area  so  cultivated  having  reached  in  1888-89  nearly 
A-e  timea  that   cultivated   for    the   same   purpose    in    1877;   in 
889-90  the  are<a  devoted  io  hay  was  not  so  targe,  the  season 
itng  generally  so  propitious  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
sown    with    wheat    was   allowed    to    cotne    to   grain 
tbaa  in  former  years.     Long  series  of  dry  years  may  in  some 
account  for  the  increased  area  devoted  to  hay,  but  the 
ly  den»aiid  for  hay  and  chaff,  wheaten  as  well  as  oaten,  and 
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Maize. — Average  Yield  per  Acre  in  Principal  Districts. 


Dittrict. 


1883-4 


1880-7 


1887-^  1 1888-0 


1880-90  Mean 


^Eynworth  and  New  England 

Ibdmj 

iHUngs  and  3fanning 

AeOarence 

Ibe  Richmond  

tefton    

ffioDcester  

Ckninnes 

Bonier  Rirer  Valley    

Mntgee 

,'  Ttannt 

fitiriMBbary  and  Nepcan  . . 

Sooth  Coast  

Other  dlstricto 


Biuhelt 
18-0 
51-0 
400 
80-2 
38-4 
42-2 
33-0 
22-8 
33-0 
10-7 
31-0 
34-7 
34-0 
15-7 


Bushels 
18-3 
431 
27-5 
38-4 
27-2 
280 
10-1 
10-0 
21-7 
17-0 
311 
21-7 
31-2 
121 


Bushels 
10-0 
43-2 
33-0 
33*0 
30-0 
31-3 
207 
23-8 
20-8 
22-8 
44-5 
83-; 
33-5 
151 


Bushels 
18-0 
340 
31-0 
20-0 
25-8 
18-1 
30*0 
10-3 
27-4 
200 
35*0 
20-0 
220 
17-0 


Bushels 
23-0 
24-7 
22-0 
450 


bushels 
12-4 
34-0 
34*2 
33-0 


23-8 

32-3 

45-0 

807 

21-0 

20-4 

23-0 

10-8 

241 

27-0 

25-0 

6-3 

40-0 

46-3 

28-6 

28-0 

300 

31-4 

21-8 

120 

Biuhels 
10-2 
41-2 
81-0 
81-3 
81-3 
83-0 
281 
10-8 
28-0 
207 
40-3 
24-6 
30-2 
21-4 


Bushels 
18-0 
80-0 
81-5 
341 
20-8 
337 
20-8 
21-1 
27-8 
10-8 
88-6 
28*0 
82-3 
10-7 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  production  is  greatest  in  the  <^!^|s^rodi 
north  and  south  coast  districts.  In  the  Bawkesbury  and  Nepean 
and  the  Hnnter  River  valleys,  where  cultivation  extends  to  a 
greater  distance  from  the  coast,  and  is  under  altered  circumstances 
as  to  rainfall,  the  yield  is  somewhat  less ;  while  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  country  the  decline  is  very  appreciable,  for  in  the 
districts  of  Tamworth,  New  England,  and  Mudgee,  the  average 
yield  is  only  about  54  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  north  coast. 


luctloo 


The  district  of  Tumut  appears,  however,  to  be  an  exception  to  Pavoorabie 

.  condition  of  the 

the  general  rule,  as  the  yield  is  almost  as  large  and  even  more  district  of 

Tumtit. 

regular  than  in  the  coast  district  But  the  area  under  maize  culti- 
TttioQ  at  Tumut  is  hardly  large  enough  to  justify  any  deduction 
being  drawn  from  its  exceptional  yield.  It  may,  however,  be 
noted  that  Tumut  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  agricultural 
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districts  of  tbe  Colony  as  regards  its  high   and  well  sa&Uined 
average  yield  of  wheat  and  other  grain  crops;  a  eirotunst 
attributable  to  the  general  excellence  of  the  soil,  and  the 
aVmnd/mt  and  regular  supply  of  rain  with  which    the  disfnct  i- 
favoured.     The  relative  position  of  the  districts  of 
where  maize  is  principally  grown  is  as  follows  : — 


tn  mriOQB 
dSstrieta. 


pytrie^ 


Averaffe  per  Acre 

for  the  period 

04388-1880. 


Maxhniun  Bve»nig« 
per  acre  for  »tiy 


Ml 


North  CoMt    , ..„ 

Tumut 

South  Coaat ,.,,. 

Hawkesbary  and  Kepean.. 

Hanter  River , 

Glen  limes 

Tain  worth  and  NewEngljuid 

Madgee    „., 

Other  districts,  where  maize 
ifl  not  grown  in  large 
qaantltiet , 


38-5 
32*3 

28-6 
27*3 

21  1 
18-0 
19-8 

167 


Buaheti. 
41-9 
45-3 
3G-9 
34  7 
33  0 
23  8 
23-0 
26-7 

21-8 


26*2 
31  1 
22^ 
21*7 
217 
19-0 
12*4 
5*3 


Inofoue  in  area 
devntetl  fto 


The  area  under  maize  cultivation  was  increased  from  57,959 
acres  in  the  yewr  1862  to  173,836  in  1890,  and  was  therefore  trebled 
in  twenty-eight  years.  Considered  in  the  light  of  thr 
advance  of  settlexnent,  particalarly  in  tha«e  districts  wh» 
cereal  may  be  successfully  cultivated^  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  progress  thus  exhibited,  especially  as  there  is  no  lack  of  land 
in  New  Bouth  Wales  tit  for  maize  cultivation.  The  fact  is,  never- 
theless, worthy  of  notice^  that  in  the  year  1 868  an  additional  area 
of  24,705  acres  was  laid  down  with  maize  for  graiD,  a  much 
greater  inci-ease  than  was  b!iot?vti  during  any  of  the  previous  twenty- 
eight  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1879,  when  25,072  n^era 


l>  added  to  the  area  under  maize,  and  though  1889  saw  a  alight                 ^^^ 

Cftse  ol  the  &i*ea  cropped,  this  may  he  taken  as  due  to  the                 ^^^| 

fcfuJ  e0ectfi  of  the  drought  in  Uie  upland  districts,  and  not  to                  ^^^ 

tendency  for  the  cultivation 

to  retrogmde.                                                      ^^H 

le  following  table  shows  the  state  of  maize  cultivation  in  the  ?Jj^**'"**^"       1 

my  during  the  period  referred  to— 1802  to  1890  inclusive  i —                         ■ 

Maize-^Area  under  Crop,  and  Yield,                                           ^^^ 

Arm 

imder 
crop. 

Yield. 

Aver- 
ftfe'e  per 

Year 
31  March. 

Ana 
iiiid«r 

crop. 

Yk'ld. 

Aatm. 

fioal^eler.      BuahelB 

Acfe«. 

Biuhfllg. 

Builittb                               ■ 

12 

57,059 

1J27.434 

29-8 

1877 

116,364 

3,879,637 

33*3                              ■ 

B 

75,m 

2.559,258 

33*6 

1878 

105,510 

3,551,806 

33-6                            ■ 

li 

d5,6S9 

2.925,950 

30*5 

1879 

130.582 

4,420,580 

33-8                            1 

5 

101,584 

3,114,212 

30  6 

ISSO 

135,034 

4,761,856 

35  2                      ^^1 

16 

113,443 

2,759,904 

24*3 

1881 

127  J  96 

4,518,897 

^H 

L 

119.510 

3,878.064 

32-4 

1882 

117,478 

4,330,956 

^^M 

m 

115^522 

3,132,505 

27-1 

1883 

118,180 

4.057,635 

^^M 

• 

120.807 

3,777,405 

31*2 

1884 

123,634 

4,538.604  , 

^H 

10 

128.041 

4.880.805 

381 

1885 

115.600 

3,389,505 

29'3                     ^^M 

1 

107.178 

2,340.634 

21*8 

1886 

132,709 

4,336,163     32-6                      ^^M 

S 

119.956 

4.015,973 

334 

1887 

146,957 

3. 825,  U6     26D                       ^^| 

3 

IHS,745 

3,984,958 

34*1 

1888 

171.662 

4,953.125 

28'8                      ^^1 

•4    j 

116,648 

4J2.S,865 

35 '3 

1889 

160,101 

4,910.404 

^^M 

^ 

J  18,436 

3,613,436 

30-5 

1890 

173,83G 

5,3.54,827     30-8                        ^^H 

10 

117,682 

3,410,517 

29-0 

Mean  for  29  years    j  31  7                      ^^B 

10  production  per  acre,  aa  nu 

ly  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  Average  produc*     ■ 

^  iji  a  somewhat  variable 

item,  averaging,  for  the  whole  of  P'*"*''^              fl 

Jolony  from  the  minimum  of 

21*8  bushels^  which  was  obtained                    ^^H 

ibc  year  187 !» to  38-1,  the  i 

uaximum,  which  was  aitmned  in                   ^^H 

£;■'"■ 

_-__....  1 
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acre,  but  since   the  figures  were  published,  newa  was  received^ 
of   disiistrous    losses   caused    by   floods    in    the   districts   of  th^^ 
Macleay,  the  Clarence,  and  the  Richmond  causing  a  t*eduetio&  v^ 
the  estidiateil  crop  of   50  per  cent  in  the  former  and  33  per  eetx-i^ 
in  the  two  latter  districts.     The  price  at  present   ruling  for  ma?;'.- 
in  t!ie  Sydney  market  is  high,   the  average  being  3s.  Gd   jv 
bushel     The  value  of  tliis  season's  crop  is  estimated  at  £78I,.W, 
due  allowancL^  being  made  for  the  losses  caused  by  the  ilooda. 

3Iaize  is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small «« is 
sown  for  green  food  for  cattle^  chiefly  on  dairy  £ami&  In  l^^ 
the  area  thus  cultivated  was  5,610  acres,  the  greater  part  In  tLf 
Camdi^n  and  south  coast  districts,  and  the  electorate  of  WelJingtoa^ 
The  total  area  cultivated  with  maize  in  1890  was  179,446  acra 


/5 


OATS. 

Prifidpia wntrts      This  cereal  is  cultivated   as  a  grain  cropj  principally  in  1 
ttoiu  wheat-growing  districts  of  the  Colony;  and  as  it  is  essentiiOjl 

produce  of  cold  climates    it   thrives  best  in  those  parts  of ) 
country  with   a  winter   of  some    severity,  .    Bathurst, 
Orange,  Monaro,  and  New  England  are  tho  principal  centrtl  I 
oat  cultivation,  but  the  latter  district  yields  the  best  crops, 
average  of  the  Colony  for  1889-90  is  24*30,  but  that  obtaiiwd  » 
the  electorates  of  the  Hunter,  Mudgee^  Orange,  the  Bogon,  Wei 
Macquarie,  and  Grenfell,  reached  35-0,  304,  29*5,  29-6,  28'7,J 
28*6  respectively  ;  in  the  electorates  of  New  England,  Monan^i 
Tumut  the  averages  obtained  were  26*8,  23-5,  and  -3i 
per  acre.     The  oat  crop  was  equally  good  in  the*  south-' 
districts  and  central  districts  of   the  MuiTurabidgee,  Gaud 
Braid  wood.  Young,  and  Forbes,  wliere  tho  average  peracwi 
between  22 '2  and  27  7  bushels  respectively. 

No  oats  are  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  coastal  ( 
for  the  purpose  of  a  graia  crop.     In  the  southern  coast 
the  area  under  oats  for  grain  is  verj  limited,  but  that  uniler 
for  hay  or  green  food  is  not  inconsiderable.     The  foUowbi:  ' 
illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  since  180'- 
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jK         Oats. — Area  under  Crop,  and  Yidc 

L 

Area  In 

¥^ 

fiilHvnHrni 

pm. 

Avenita 

Year  ended 

Araw 

Pto^ 

Aycnge 

duction. 

per  acre. 

31  ilArch, 

duction. 

]iersKCTe. 

K^ 

Bw«hfiti. 

Bushel ». 

Acre* 

BiuhelN, 

BiwhutB. 

^H7)224 

152,42(1 

2M 

1877 

21,828 

461.916 

21  2 

^B0,9SB 

201,415 

20*2 

1878 

18,580 

3o8,853 

19-3 

^■3,022 

213,924 

16-4 

1879 

22,129 

447,1)12 

202 

^B4,0'98 

189.524 

13-4 

1S80 

23.883 

f»lf^,937 

21-6 

^H0,9^9 

116,005 

10-6 

1881 

17,922 

356  J  21 

10i» 

^B4,lkl4 

304,02S 

20-4 

1S82 

16,347 

:^^6,566 

21  8 

^■3,142 

L56,9G,i 

11  9 

1883 

24,817 

617,465 

24-9 

^K^»129 

164,6^7 

13 '6 

1884 

17,810 

376,ti:i5 

21  1 

^Kt,^i 

4CMI,76(i 

23-2 

1885 

10,472 

425,1120 

21-9 

^■0,6S3 

110,365 

11  2 

1886 

14,117 

279,107 

19-8 

^B3,79ij 

280,887 

20-3 

1887 

23,iH7 

600,892 

2.VI 

^H3,58G 

270.967 

10-9 

1SS8 

19,393 

394J62 

20^3 

^H6,/i24 

322,449 

19-5 

1S89 

7,08^1 

100.931 

138 

^B7td73 

293,135 

10-3 

1S9U 

22,358 

543,330 

243 

^a.$5d 

3£i2,966 

187 

rill  be  seen  that  the  cultivation  of  oata  for  gram  baa 
rregolarly  pursued  during  the  period  embraced  hy  this  table, 
rapidly  during  the  earlier  yearis  and  remaining  pi-actically 
lary  since  1877.  Tlie  niarket  for  oats  ia  chiefly  in  the 
|»olttan  district,  and  the  demand  depends  largely  upon  the 
►f  maize,  and  to  tho  uncertainty  of  sale  tlie  fluctuation  in 
pft. devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal  for  grain  is  very 


Kofin  C'liltivfttion  of 


prage  production  of  oats  for  the  period  1862-89  Average  yield 
)  bushels  per  acre,  the  njiniinum  obtained  in  any  year 
btLshels  ill  the  season  1865-66,  and  the  luaximum 
bIs  in  that  of  1886-87.  Compared  with  the  other 
Colonies,  New  South  Wales  holds,  in  regard  to 
l^^eld,  the  seeond  rank,  Victoria  cojiiing  firat,  but  both 
eolonieB  are  surpassed  by  Tasmania  and  New  Zeahmd.     The 

» those  two  colonies  is  much  more  adapted  for  tlie  kuc- 
tivation  of  this  grain,   the  average   produce  of    New 
particular  being  very  nearly  equal  per  acre  to  that  of 
mte<l  Kingdom,  and  011  a  par  with  the  bcBt  oatrpi'oducing 
Lof  die  Old  World. 
&llowinjr  table  figures  wiD  be  found  giving  the  average  AvcrRj;o  >icid  nt 

•  1        i?      1         *  ,-.,?.  ,  wi«per»croin 

■  acre  in  each  ot    the  Australasian  iolonies  duriuij  N.s.  Waiea  imtj 


the  records  for  Queensland  alone  being  incomplete. 


other  cclotilufi. 
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le  average  yield  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  where  Average  yield 

In  principal 

are  extensively  gi-own  is  as  follows : —  countriet. 


Prindpal  oat-growing  oountriet. 


lud 

iom , 

"fay    : 

x>d  Kingdom 

nark 

ice    

idd  States  of  America 

nany    

niA 

g*ry    

r  

iia 

3  of  Oood  Hope    

Soath  Wales   


Average  produce  of 
oats  per  aor& 


Biuhela. 
421 
41-8 
397 
37-7 
32-3 
26-0 
26  0 
21-9 
20-9 
20-2 
19-3 
12-3 
81 
20-6 


"he  cultivation  of  oats  as  a  staple  agricultural  crop  has  been  oats^n^iected. 
:h  neglected  in  New    South   Wales,  though  the  return   has 

been  unsatisfactory.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  near  future 
5  grain  will  receive  greater  attention,  especially  as  the  deficiency 
ween  the  production  and  the  consumption  is  very  considerable. 
e  elevated  districts  of  Monaro,  Argyle,  Bathurst,  and  New 
igland,  in  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony,  contain 
Bi  areas  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of  oats  could  be  carried 

with  remunerative  results. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  not  be  generally  known  P^JJJj*  f^^^ 

lat  the  relative  nourishment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  either  maize 

r  wheat,  weight  for  weight     If  100  be  taken  as  the  value  of  oats 

)r  fattening  purposes,  the  respective  values  of  equal  weights  of 

le  other  cereals  are : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat    70 

Maize 62 

And  for  equal  measures  : — 

Oats 100 

Wheat 131 

Maize 107 


Supjily  (rorn 
New  Zealand* 


Tho  production  of  this  grain  is  far  from  satisfyiiig  tlie  wanted 
the  Colony,  and  tlie  iraportation  is,  therefore,  very  large,  1,065,61 
bushels    of    the   estimated     value    of    X  156,776,    haviiig 
imported    fcoui    abroad    iu    the    year    1889.      New  Zealand] 
the    principal    source    of    supply,    the    quantity    obtained 
that    colony    in    1S89     being    869,817     bushels.       Much 
remains  to  be  done  before  the  Colony  can  be  iiide[)endent  1 
outside  assistance  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  oats,  as,  for  ( 
years  past  the  average  quantity  produced  was  only  25  per  ( 
of   the    amount  consumed,  and  there  would  thus  be  aa 
market  within  New  South  Wales  for  the  produce  of  G2,000i 
more  than  la  usually  reaped. 


In  parts  of  the  Colony  where  tbe  climate  is  not  suitable  I 
maturing  the  grain,  a  large  area  is  sown  for  bay  and  green  foi 
The  area  under  oats  for  tliese  purposes  bas  increased  from  28,1 
acres  in  18G2  to  126,488  acres  in  1887,  being  over  four  and  nil 
times  as  large  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former  year ;  but  it  fd 
86,451   acres    in    1888    and   85,439    acres  in    1889,  inert 
i_|i«riti      however  to  103,129  last  season.     Oaten  hay  is  ninch  in  deu 
and  sella  readily  at  remunerative  prices  ;    and,    as  there  is  1 
expense  and  lighter  labour  attached  to  this  form  of  cultivAll 
Ontaforhny        ^^^    system    of   growing   oats   for   hay   is    consequently  iDorol 
»aagr«ntood.   ^^^^^^^.  ^^^^j^  ^j^^  farmers  of  New  South  Wales  tlian  the  culd 
tion    of    the  grain,       Tbe   area   under    the   two  croiJS  st( 
each  other  in  the  following  relation  in  the  year  1889-90;- 

Area  under  oats  for  gmitt... 22,358  acret. 

Area  under  oats  ft>r  liay 103,129      „ 

Total 125.487  acres. 


The  area  harvested  for  grain  was  only  17*8  per  cent.  o£| 
total  area  sown  with  oats.  The  following  statement  shows] 
cultivation  of  oaten  hay  ^ince  1877,  and  the  yield  per  acre. 
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Cultivation  of  Oats  for  Hay. 

ear  ended  March. 

Area. 

Produce. 

Total. 

Per  acre. 

acres. 

77,212 

79,333 

61,684 

67,877 

68,758 

86,088 

112,477 

107,451 

121,922 

96,946 

126,488 

86.451 

85,439 

103,129 

tons. 

98,901 

87,660 

75,138 

84,915 

77,811 

100,773 

140,979 

113,899 

149,489 

72,484 

182,921 

96,126 

40,753 

156,920 

tons. 
1-28 
1-10 

1-21 

1-25 

1-13 

1-17 

1-25 

1-06 

1-22 

0*76 

1*44 

I'll 

0-47 

1*52 

d  it  ion  to  the  area  cultivated  for  grain  and  hay,  a  small 
f  land  is  yearly  sown  for  green  food  ;  last  season  2,858 
oat  lands  were  so  used.  The  total  area  under  oats  during 
ending  31st  March,  1890,  was  therefore  128,345  acres 


BARLEY. 
ultivation  of  barley  is  very  limited,  the  total  area  under 
1889  being  only  3,318  acres, — ^less  than  it  was  twenty-six 
o,  but  increased  to  5,440  acres  in  1890.  The  following 
lustrates  the  state  of  barley  cultivation  since  the  year 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  1889  was  less  than 
year  of  the  series,  1863  alone  excepted,  but  in  1890  the 
on  increased  to  113,109  bushels. 
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lilJlom.;'.!.!.  ^"  ^^^^^^-^  ^'^-^7  •:  ^^rlev  ii:.rorted  to  make  . 
lUticitMiov  of  home  pr:  iu::ior-  amounted  to  132.&S2  bushels, 
\\X  i!2;^k»2,  principally  obtained  from  the  United  States 
XoaIand«  and  Victoria.  It  would  therefore  require  a  veri 
rrtort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  bring  the  production  c 
^rain  up  to  the  level  of  the  conHumption. 

iurw.v  K»r  litx^xx  An  area  very  nearly  equal  to  that  cultivated  for  grain  is  u 
laid  down  for  hay,  and  for  the  puri>ose  of  providing  green  : 


^^f^  cattle.     Purtag  last  season  the  figures  were  5,440  acres  of 
'^rley  for  grain  ;  4,251  acres  of  barley  for  hay  and  green  food, 
tiie  total  area  cultivated  being  9,691  acres. 


PRODUCTION  AND  CfJNSUMPTfON  OF  GRAfN 
The  total  consumption  of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  New  South 
^ales,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to 
1''07  bushels  per  head  of  population,  whilst  the  produce  of  the 
"^^oiiy  is  only  9*8  bushels.  The  deficiency  in  the  production  of 
^he^t  amounts  to  36  per  cent,,  barley,  31  per  cent,  and  oats,  68 
P«^r  cent.  There  is^  however,  an  excess  in  the  production  of  maize 
^^'''^r  the  local  consumption,  amounting  to  6  4  per  cent,,  which 
'^tices  the  total  average  detieiency  in  the  production  of  the  prin- 
^P^  gmin  crops  to  25  per  cent.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
^wy  the  local  production  of  grain  should  not  equal  the  local  de- 
^^iid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rusourcts  of  the  Colony  are  such  that 
^^Jer  normal  conditions  the  supply  of  grain  should  largely  exceed 
*k©  requirements,  and  an  increasing  excess  of  production  become 
y^rly  available  for  export,  either  as  grain  or  meat. 

The  experience  of  past  years  distinctly  shows  that  in  the  matter  n's.w,  y\^ 

f^m  r         J  J  greater  thim 

^*  »oil,  climate,  and  other  natural  conditions,  New  South  Wales  "^J^er  cobnlen. 
***  on  the  whole,  better  favoured,  and  consequently  her  average 
^^Id  per  acre  of  wheat,  maize,  and  barley,  is  greater  than  that  of 
^*»y  other  continerital  Australian  j^rovince,  Victoria  not  excepted, 
'■extending  the  field  of  comj^anson,  the  production  of  cereals  is 
*^j»nd  to  reach  an  average  v%hich  places  New  Suutli  AVales  on  a 
*^^A  with  countries  usually  considered  as  rich  agricuUural  states. 
*t  is  better  than  the  average  yield  of  the  TJnited  States,  of  Italy, 
l^il  Hungary  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  almost  on  a  level  with  that 
Germany,  Austria,  and  France.  The  area  adapted  for  cereal 
awing  is  veiy  considerable,  and  with  a  better  kno\*  ledge  of  the 
fcpnbilities  of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  and  well  devised  means 
water  stomge,  there  should  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  pro- 
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MIXOR  ORAfX  CnOPS. 
The  minor  grain  crof^s  harvested  are  rje,  millet,  sorgliura,  and 
impbee.  Little  can  be  said  on  this  subject  except  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  other  cereals,  the  suitabilitj  of  the  soil  for  their  pixHluction 
is  an  established  fact.  There  is,  however,  so  little  demand  for 
these  kindd  of  grain  that  their  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  i« 
very  limitetl 

The  area  under  rye  for  grain  in  1889  covered  only  1,114  acre% 
whilst  582  acres  were  sown  for  green  food.  The  average  produc- 
tion of  the  grain  crop  was  16  3  7  bushels  per  acre. 

Millet  was  only  cultivated  over  an  area  of  905  acres,  459  of 
which  were  harvested  for  grain,  the  remaining  446  acres  being  cut 
green  for  cattle.  The  greater  pai-t  of  the  crop  of  millet  mam 
obtained  in  the  Hunter  River  \"alley.  The  average  production  of 
the  Colony  amounteil  to  21-39  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cultivation  of  sorghum  and  iiuphee  for  grain  appeArs  to 
have  been  abandoned,  but  tlie  area  sown  in  188*J  for  green  food 
for  cattle  auiouuied  to  0J73  acres,  chieily  within  the  dairy  fsnitiui; 
districts  of  Kiama,  llbiwarra,  and  Shoalhaven. 

sowaV  grasses,  as  food  for  cattle. 

The  area  sown  under  green  food  autl  grasses  for  cattle  is  con* 
stantly  increasing  in  the  Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1880 
there  were  under  artificial  grasses  215,319  acres,  an  increase  oC 
180,676  acres  over  the  ai^'a  so  cultivated  ten  years  previously. 

Lucerne  and  other  permanent  gi*asses  are  laid  down  prineipalljf 
in  the  Hunter  districts,  and  the  south  coast,  106,775  acres  being 
thus  cultivated  in  the  Shoalhaven  and  Kiaina  distiicts  alone.  The 
practice  of  sowing  pennanent  grasses  is  also  extending  to  the  nortlk 
coast  districts,  and  in  1889  there  were  32,821  acres  under  grass  in 
the  Richmond  district  It  is,  however,  in  those  portions  of  the 
Colony  where  dairy  fiirming  is  principally  carried  on  that  the 
practice  of  laying  down  jiennanent  grasses  is  most  geneiuL 


Hie  cnitiTiiUon  ot  the  potftto  shows  little  improvement  durin;;  AitawMier 
sl&st  twentj-fire  jaa%  in  r^ard  to  acreage  under  crop,  the  area 
EUed  betng  rery  hide  in  excess  of  that  of  the  jear  1865, 
jield  of  Iftst  season  was  les3  than  that  of  the  year  kat 
At  present  the  Colony  has  to  make  up  by  importa- 
tioik,  from  U»e  other  colonies^  a  considerable  deficiency,  amounting 
m  IBS9  to  -18,942  tons,  or  57  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion for  tlie  real-.  Tli©  returns  for  1889-90,  however,  exhibit 
tm  incfeftae  o£  3,132  acres  in  the  area  cultivated,  as  well  as  IS, 2 57 
Uxm  on  the  crop,  so  that  thane  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
recptired  frotn  mbro«d  during  the  current  year.  The  total  yield  2^Gdp« 
the  iBfli  season  amounted  to  50,096  tons.  The  following  *'^ 
le  illustrates  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  during  each 
^  ytar  since  1862  : — 

Area  under  Potatoes,  and  Yield. 


T<ar«»M 
atlUieh. 

JkeniB. 

Tddl 

Tear  ended 

ACM 

Ton*. 

isn 

lO^OiO 

30,5tt2 

1877 

14J71 

42,939 

196S 

SIV2S4 

24,167    1 

1878 

13,862 

34,957 

IMI 

113IS 

.T2,141 

1879 

16.724 

53,590 

IMS 

14,S{IS 

52,061 

1880 

19/271 

^228 

IM 

1S,£10 

3K367 

ISHl 

19,095 

52,112 

la^ 

iswsio 

43.870 

1882 

15,943 

44,323 

lias 

15,4M 

33.482 

1883 

UAi'2 

4>4H1 

IW 

16.391 

30J6S 

1884 

14,''-.;; 

■>''.!*  t  i 

%m 

17,132 

54.^00 

n%y 

12,417 

:ii,;ia5 

nn 

13.927 

a4.ns 

1SS6 

13,166 

38,695 

^^US£ 

i4.7:a 

44J.>S 

1S-H7 

17,322 

45.803 

^^^^■nr 

15,124 

45,112 

1NS.H 

20,915 

61.455 

^^^^^^ 

14.212 

42,^1 

1.SS9 

15,419 

30.838 

^^^^^V 

ia.eiH 

38,564 

ISUO 

17.551 

50,000 

mm 

id»aos 

41,203 

Tht  centnes  of  potato-growing  at  present  are  Orange,  Carcoar,  PrincipUMnfcw 

^  of  culttrmtSoB. 

Argyk^  aod  "Sew  England.  lu  cultivation  is,  however,  very 
iviMjr  dis^iboted  throughout  the  Colony,  but  in  many  plaixs 
fanncrly  wpll-known  for  its  production,  it  has  been  largely 
fiiplaced  by  nmize  and  other  cereals. 
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TOBACCO. 
I  Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales 
fare  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  the  tobaoco  plant  Toljaoeiv 
however,  demands  for  its  proper  cultivation  special  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  growers,  and  for  this  reason  i&  not  so  l&rgeljr 
cultivated  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  year  1863,  the 
first  showii  on  the  subsequent  table,  there  were  only  89$  acrai 
under  cultivation,  producing  I5»315  cwt.  of  leaf  tobacco.  In  tbe 
following  years,  however,  the  area  had  largely  increaaed*  chiefly  in 
the  agricultural  districts  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter  River  TaUej. 
Since  then  tlie  growth  of  tobacco  t^ems  to  have  been  ahnatt 
entirely  abandoned  in  the  districts  where  it  was  finst  attempted, 
but  has  spi*ead  to  other  parts  of  the  Colony;  the  Murrumbidgee^ 
Tumut,  and  Gundagai  electorates  being  now  the  principal  centres 
of  production.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the 
Colony  ill  1890  was  obtained  in  those  districts,  and  its  cultivation 
prin-  is  chielly  in  tlie  hands  of  Cliincse,  few  European  agricultoriats 
apparently  possessing  the  necessary  skill  for  the  proper  cultivation 
and  preparation  of  the  leaf. 


I  and  pro- 


QCtlOll. 


During  the  last  ten  years  the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  has  very  largely  increased,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  quantity  of  locally  grown  leaf  used  now  amounts  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured  in  the  Colooy. 
In  the  year  1889  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  acreage  tmder 
tobacco,  the  area  being  more  than  four  times  that  of  1887,  with 
a  oon*espouding  increase  in  the  yield  of  leaf,  The  consequence 
was  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  leaf  remained  upon  the 
farmers*  hands,  especially  in  the  district  of  the  Tumut,  and  the 
quantity  that  was  sold  realised  very  utt satisfactory  figures,  T}\*^ 
natural  result  was  that  many  of  the  farmers  decided  to  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  favour  of  that  of  maize.  The  follow- 
ing  table  shows  the  progress  of  the  industry  during  tlxe  la^t 
twenty -eight  years ; — 
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Cultivation  of  Tobacco. 

SlMan^ 

Area. 

ProdiicuOii. 

Tear  ended 
31  March. 

Area. 

Production. 

Acres. 

Cwt 

Acres. 

Cwt. 

1863 

896 

15,315 

1877 

333 

2,440 

1864 

534 

4,851 

1878 

399 

3,049 

1865 

807 

4,036 

1879 

835 

7,932 

1866 

1,499 

7,469 

1880 

592 

6,221 

1867 

1,326 

2,478 

1881 

1,791 

19,469 

1868 

627 

6,035 

1882 

1,625 

18,311 

1869 

875 

7,925 

1883 

1,815 

17,540 

1870 

366 

3,192 

1884 

1,785 

20,006 

1871 

225 

700 

1885 

1,046 

9,914 

1872 

667 

4,475 

1886 

1,603 

22,947 

1873 

440 

2,751 

1887 

1,203 

13,642 

1874 

199 

1,261 

1888 

2,371 

23,465 

1875 

539 

6,069 

1889 

4,833 

55,478 

1876 

491 

4,098 

1890 

3,239 

27,724 

The  total  consumption  of  manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars  during  o^er  production 
1889  was  3,020,241  lb.,  of  which  1,985,987  lb.  were  made  in  the  ^'^^*^- 
Colony  out   of  560,336  lb.  of  American  leaf  and  1,425,651  lb. 
locally  grown.     The  production  for  1890  is  equal  to  3,105,088  lb., 
and  allowing  one-third  for  damage  and  waste,   there  will   still 
r^oaain  2,070,000  lb.,  a  quantity  considerably  larger  than  the 
probable  requirements.     The  local  leaf  does  not  compare  favour- 
ably with  the  American,  and  cannot  be  exported  profitably,  so 
that  the  crop  will  require  to  be  consumed  in  the  Colony.     As 
the  production  of  the  last  season  was  greater  than  the  local  require- 
ments and  that  of  the  preceding  one  has  not  been  entirely  disposed 
of,  it  ig  very  probable  that  the  area  under  tobacco  will  show  a 
farther  decline  during  the  next  two  years. 
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SUGARCANE. 

The  first  agricultural  returns  in  which  mention  is  made  of  tk 
cultivation  of  the  sugar-caiie  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  N^ 
South  Wales  only  date  from  1863.  In  that  year  2  acre^  ir^^-^ 
returned  as  ha^'ing  produced  280  lb.  of  sugar,  and  it  will  Appear 
strange  that  out  of  this  quantity  220  lb,  were  stated  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  of  cane,  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ccuat^l 
of  Bathurst,  while  the  remaining  60  lb.  were  produced  on  the  lAaal"^] 
of  the  Macleay  lUver.  The  district  last  mentioned  may  beooti* 
sidcred  as  the  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  during  its  earli^  ^ 
stages.  Cane  cultivation,  however,  soon  extended  to  the  nortli- 1 
ward,  and  in  a  \erj  few  years  the  richest  portions  of  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Clarence,  Richmond,  Tweed,  and  Brunswick,  weir 
occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in  the  planting  and  growing  of  caft^ 
Mills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  cane  cultivation,  and  < 
gi'owing  and  sugar  manufacturing  are  now  the  principal  and  I 
established  industries  of  tlje  north-eastern  portions  of  the  Cole 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  aral**' 
most  i^espects  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  tb*^ 
sugar-eane*  Occasional  spring  frosts,  however,  eauso  considcralA^ 
damage,  and  it  was  the  risk  of  failure  from  this  cause  whi^ 
led  the  settlers  on  the  Macleay  to  seek  a  warm  or  climate  fartb***' 
north,  free  from  the  danger  arising  from  frost  In  this  theyw^f 
l>e  said  to  have  succeeded,  tliough  in  the  Clarence,  KiclmoiA 
and  Tweed  valleys,  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  duriaj 
the  last  thirteen  years.     The  figures  relating  to  the  areii  y'^rk 
placed  under  cane  are  obtainable  for  earlier  dates,  but  the  nuujt<J 
of  tons  produced  cannot  be  ascertained  prior  to  1876,     TlicsugwJ 
cane  not  being  an  annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  hask 
divided,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  productive  and  nonproducti^ 
the  former  representing  the  number  of  acres  upon  which 
was  cut  during  the  season,  and  the  latter  the  areia  OTer  whi< 
was  unfit  for  the  mill|  or  allowed  to  btand  for  another  yew. 
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I 

Area  in  Production  of  Sugar-cana 

PrograM  of 

] . 

Area. 

Total. 

Production  in 

1 

Non-productive. 

of  oane. 

[             I      Acrea. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

:  m 
'  m 

1865 

2 

22 

141 

116 

647 

2,584 

m 

19SS 

1969 

3,917 

1870 

1,475 

2,607 

4,082 

1871 

1,995 
3,470 
3,565 
4,087 

2,399 
2,001 
3,105 

4,394 
5,471 

1872 

1873 

6,670 

1874- 

4,453 

8.540 

1875 

3,654 
3,524 

2,800 

6.4r>4 

1876 

3,231 

6,755 

99,430 

1877 

3,331 

3,735 

7,0C6 

99,978 

1878 

2,949 

4,489 

7,438 

104,192 

1870 

3,675 

4,102 

7,777 

126,119 

1880 

4,465 

6,506 

10,971 

121,616 

1881 

4,983 

7,184 

12,167 

128,752 

1882 

6,362 

7,176 

13,533 

169,192 

1883 

7,583 

7,401 

14,984 

204,547 

1884 

6,997 

10,520 

17,517 

105,323 

1885 

9,583 

6,835 

16,418 

239,347 

1886 

5,915 

9,202 

15,117 

167,959 

1887 

8,380 

6,907 

15,287 

273,928 

1888 

4,997 

10,284 

15,281 

110,218 

1880 

7.348 

11,382 

18,730 

168,862 

The  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gradual  pro-  incroMoof  a 
gPMB  of  the  sugar-growing  industry,  from  the  small  beginnings  of  **"**•*' <*<>?• 
1863.     From  the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  until  1884 
there  is  no  break  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  cane. 
V 


Frindpftl  oeniras 
^pf  iugmi-duio 
UtlvatioD. 


During  tbe  four  succeeding  years,  however,  tbere  was  a  tenilency  to 
retrogress,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1888  was  less  by  2,236  acres 
tliiin  in  1884,  or  12 '7  per  cent,  ;  an  increase  has  taken  place  in 
188i),  and  the  area  under  cant^  is  now  18,T<*^0  acres.  It  is  probable 
that  the  low  piice  of  8ugar  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  markets 
of  the  world  during  these  years,  forced  the  sugar  manufocturerB 
to  correspondingly  reduce  the  price  offered  for  the  canes,  and 
BO  caused  the  abandonment  of  tliis  cultivation  by  the  smaU  farmera, 
who  f.iund  in  the  growth  of  maize  less  variable  results  for  their 
laljuur,  Sugar-cAne  ia  only  cut  every  second  year,  and  as  the 
planting  of  e^ne  liaa  been  conducted  at  haphazard,  it  has  chanced 
that  seasons  of  large  production  have  been  followed  by  small  crops 
in  the  immediately  succeeding  year.  This  will  account  for  the 
alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive  cane,  which  Uid 
preceding  table  shows.  From  plantations  in  full  beanng  the 
weight  of  cane  cut  varies  from  25  to  3^  tons,  while  the  price  paid 
ranges  from  lis.  to  ISs.  per  ton,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  catting, 
so  that  the  annual  yield  is  from  £7  10s.  to  XIO  per  acre  plants. 

The  Richmond  River  electorate  is  now  the  principal  centre  of 

sugar-cane  cultivation,  and  in  1889  ther'e  were  529  holdings,  upon 
which  areas,  varying  fi\)m  2  to  520  acres  in  extent,  were  devoted 
to  this  culture-  The  total  area  so  planted  whs  11,410  acres,  or 
over  three-dfths  of  the  whole  ares  under  cane  in  the  Colony.  The 
yield  obtained  from  4,260  acres  of  productive  cune  amounted  to 
85,449  tons,  showing  an  average  of  200G  tons  per  acre. 

On  the  Clarence  River,  in  the  electoral  districts  of  Grafton  and 
the  Clarence,  there  were,  in  18S9,  393  holdings,  on  whicli  oanfi 
was  grown,  the  aggregate  area  under  this  crop  being  7,150  acres. 
As  in  the  Richmond  River  district,  the  majority  of  farmers  cultivate 
sugar-cane  in  addition  to  other  crops,  and  only  a  few  estates  are 
entirely  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  Some  plantei's  have  areas  of 
from  25  to  100  acres  in  extent  under  cane,  but  tjieir  number  is 
very  limited.  The  yield  in  the  Clarence  and  Grafton  electorates 
was  81,970  tons,  or  an  average  of  27  tons  per  acre,  cut  oa  an 
area  of  il|035  acres* 
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Uiver  district  tlte  area  devoted  to  sngar-cane  is 
^  .  only  170  acres  liuving  been  returned  iii  1889  as 

'  erof^  of  wkich  53  acres  were  prodwctive. 

TIm  eti4U€)8  on  which  sugar-e^ie  is  grown  number  942,  and  the  Total  crop 
rbote  crop  of  gugar-cane  during  the  last  season  arootjnted  to  1 68,862 
L  obt&ined  from  7,3  iS  acres,  showing  an  average  prrKluction  of 
tons  per  acre,  which  m  319  tons  below  the  average  of  the 
'  ten  years.  On  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Sugar- 
reEdiog  Company,  the  conduct  of  the  busine^  of  the  plantation 
been  entrusted  to  practical  men,  and  no  money  spared  to 
the  most  approved  and  complete  plant  for  the  manufaeture 
f  mgir.  This  company's  mills  on  the  Richmond  River  are  among 
I  tDOfit  complete  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  sugar  manu- 
tur^  is  e*]ual  to  the  best  ^lauritius  and  West  Indian  sampies, 
be  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  Colony  during  the  past 
I  Tcmrs  amounted  to  87,077  tons,  of  which  30,847  tons  were 
)  firodnct  of  the  local  plan t>at ions,  the  area  cut  in  these  years 
Dg  )2»345  acres.  The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  courae  varies 
I  th&  density  of  the  juice,  but  in  ordinary  seasons  this  may 
i  mi  down  at  somewhat  over  9  per  cent. 
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In  t/wtry  [jart  of  the  Colony,  excepting  the  essentially  sub- 
al  portion,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
rintss  thrive  well,  and  bear  large  crops  of  succulent  fruit, 
in  siae,  appearance,  and  flavour,  to  the  most  renowned 
of  France,  the  Rhinelands,  and  Spain  ;  yet  the  vine- 
&nd  wine  manufacturing  industries  are  still  in  their 
'  in  this  Colony,  although  their  prospects  are  as  hopeful  as 
loMiId  ht^  denired.  With  a  demand  which  the  present  produetion  Market*  tor 
llAnllj  jntisiies,  and  the  oi>ening  up  of  a  market  in  England, 
t^^T  New  South  Wales  in  common  with  other  Australian  wines 
kolialDetl  due  appreciation,  the  future  of  vine-growing  appears 
^  aflRtred     The  depreciation  which  French  and  other  foreign 


Au4tnUiMi  wint* 
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vine  plikntcd  i 
early  dft^t. 


wines  have  auflfered,  both  in  qanntity  and  in  quatttj,  owing  to  thi 
acoiirge  of  the  phylloxera,  is  an  atlditional  reason  for  the  vine^ 
growers  of  New  South  Wales  looking  forward  to  a  ftuccessfol 
future  for  tlieir  industry.  How  small  the  present  production  oC^ 
Australia  is  comparetl  with  the  total  of  the  world  will  appeair 
from  the  following  table  : — 

Production  of  Wine  in  the  principal  wine-growing  countries 
of  the  workL 


Couutry. 

Froductiofi  In 
toman  gftU(Mi«. 

Countrj'. 

ProdQinioQiii 
luJUioti  ralloBi> 

Aufttiraliii    ...» 

3 
92 
72 

5 

795 
46 
185 
798 
132 

1 

1     Roum&nia  ....* 

18 

AiiHtria 

KuasiA.......... 

9*2 

Algeria 

Servia...* ..» 

53 

Cape  Colony  **.»*. *»..., 

fipain 

Rwitzerlaud 

608 

France    .,  ...»  . 

29 

Greece  «.....*..,.. 

Turkey  and  Cyprus 
j     Uui ted  States    ...... 

Total... 

m 

Huncarv  ,. 

32 

Itklv 

Fortngal  , 

3,029 

The  vine  was  planted  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonization  of 

New  South  Wales,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1828  that  viii^ 
growing  and  wine-makiiig  nmy  be  &aid  to  have  been  fairly  es^tjib^ 
lished.  In  that  year  Jlr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  n 
liirge  collection  of  cuttings  from  the  most  celebrated  vineyards  of 
France,  Spaiti,  the  Rhine  valley,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  planted,  on  his  estate  in  the  Hunter  Hiver  dbtrtet, 
a  vineyard  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  the  principal  viaeyards 
of  the  Colony.  Some  years  afterwards  the  vine  was  jilant^xl  in  the 
Murray  valley,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  Colony,  and  wn»  found 
to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  received 
consiilerahle  attention.  For  a  time,  however,  the  prospects  of  thia 
industry  seemed  very  poor,  and  production  diminished  considerably, 
owing,  partly,  to  the  want  of  a  market,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  wine-makers,  many  of  whom  were  not  vignerons  by  trainings 
possessed  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  win^ 
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m\  produced  at  first  an  article  of  inferior  and  unsaleable  quality. 

But  ia  the  principal  vineyards  of  tke  Iiliirray  and  the  Hunter 
neither  pains  nor  money  vras  spared  to  introduce  skilled  labour 
tiid  put  up  prtsses,  vats,  and  other  manufacturing  appliances  of 
tile  most  approved  pattern. 

The  results  of  this  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent,  '^vhen  NcwSouthWaiei 
zes  were  awarded  to  the  New  South  Wales  wines  at  the  Paris  Bordeaux  Kxhi- 

bitioii  111  IStiS. 

[Eihibition  of  1878,  followed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  successes 

tst  the    Exhibitions   of    Philadelphia,    Sydnoy,    Melbourne,    and 

st^rdani,  and  1  attend y  at  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in 

But  nowhere  was  the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of 

i?ew  South  Wales  more  fully  recognized  than  at  the  Bordeaux 

Jiibition  of  1882.     There,  in  tlie  prioctpal  centre  of  the  wine 

tie  of  the  world,  the  wines  of  New  HouLh  Wales  were  classed 

b^  the  most  competent  judges  in  the  category  of  ** Grands  vins^" 

their  value  fully  anpreciateil  and  estabHsiied.     Tlie  following  Proirreas  of  vine- 

*'      *  *  ^  growing. 

at  shows  the  progress  of  the  wine  industry  since  1862  : — 


Area  under  Grape 

Vines 

and  Production  of  Wine. 

L     '» 

Area 

"rter     Tnfjkl      under 

Year 

Total 

under 

1 

rinisst'M        Pro- 

ATen^ 

tended 

area 

vitjefi  fur 

Pro. 

Averaira 

r 

wine-      ducLiQti* 

l»r  acre 

31 

under 

winc- 

ducUon. 

lier  (fccrw. 

mAkimf 

Marcb. 

vines. 

makirr); 

1 

only. 

1 

only* 

Jurat. 

Acres. 

tijLllons. 

GaUona. 

ACIVB. 

Acr»-«.     Gttllon«. 

Gallons. 

^m  1,130 

562 

85,328 

151-83 

1878 

4  J  S3 

3,027     708,431 

234 '04 

•Ml 

'Qo 

1H^S8 

1S2'25 

18711 

4/237 

3,024    (i84;733 

2-26 -43 

It 

880 

1H0,1)7« 

Ifiali'i 

'  ISSO 

4/2G() 

3,0^)1    733,576 

237-33 

mrm-    ■.•>i!i 

945 

lfil,2in> 

l70'Gy 

ISSl 

4J24 

2,fl07  !  602,007 

2(M)-99 

■ 

%\m 

1,243 

ins,i2:i 

13ri'23 

1882 

4,027 

2,51*7    513,688 

197  80 

■ 

2.S8I 

1,3.>8 

242,lH:i 

178-33 

1883 

4,448 

2,629    543,506 

206 -70 

■ 

8,532 

1,483 

28.-1.283 

lin2'37 

1884 

4.378 

2.660    589,604 

221  65 

■ 

3.117 

1,917 

412.587 

215-22 

I88.J 

4,5M 

2,405    442.(112 

184-04 

■ 

S.9a7 

2,039 

460,321 

22r*75 

18S(t 

5,247 

2,87G    555,470 

19313 

■ 

4,504 

2,371 

342.  G74 

14453 

J  887 

i1,84() 

3,131    60l,SJ07 

102-23 

^^^Mk^^go 

2,46t$ 

4i;U2l 

HiTiil 

IStiS 

«,74'> 

3,21V2  '  G()(),3S2 

202-42 

^Hi 

%5m 

45l,4:>0 

175FO 

f  1889 

7,072 

3,500  1  805,813 

224-71 

WmTKt;   :Msri 

:-,s  o^lfj 

isriK> 

1890 

7,867 

3,603  1  088,635 

191  14 

tST' 

■  ■  ;.-8 
;i9 

222  37 

1ST*. 

m 

i.4^7 

:i,2i7 

71^1^709 

248-50 

Moiiu 

for  29  > 

eart 

20452 

I  of  wine  The  abovo  figures  show  that  the  wine  industry  lias  considerably 
increttseil  during  the  twenty-nine  years  under  oxaiiiinatioii,  th« 
total  area  planted  being  now  over  six  timeB  what  it  was  ni  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  The  average  yield  per  acre  haa  aiio 
advanced ;  but  this  latter  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  tins 
earlier  period  the  proportion  of  young  vinea  not  in  full  tiearijig 
was  greater  than  is  at  pre,sent  the  case.  The  years  1876»  1877, 
and  1880  were  the  best  of  the  aeries,  the  average  production 
having  in  1876  reached  the  large  figure  of  262*96  gallons  per  acre. 
The  yield  of  wine  last  season  is  7  SO  per  cent  below  the  average 
of  the  previous  ten  years.  In  the  Hunter  River  District  the  crop 
was  damaged  by  the  heavy  ruins  which  fell  when  the  grapes  were 
ne-arly  ripe  and  i^ady  for  gathering^  catising  a  very  great  loss  to 
the  vignerona.  The  vintage  in  the  ^Inrray  River  valley  w»i^ 
however,  very  successful  The  total  number  of  wine  growcsm  m 
1889  was  1|650,  and  the  average  area  of  each  Tineyaixi,  was  4*7 
acres. 


I  |>hvl1oitcm 
atrU. 


The  **  phylloxera  vastatrix,"  which  has  caused  some  damage  In 
the  vineyards  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  necessit*iting 
stringent  legislative  measures,  has  also  ap^ettred  in  some  vineyards 
of  the  Camden  and  Seven  Hills  districts,  but,  so  far,  witlioat 
causing  any  groat  ravages.  A  comniission  was  appointed  soma 
time  ago  to  report  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  nnd  the  beat 
means  of  preventing  its  spread.  The  prohibition  of  the  importm- 
tion  of  vine-cuttings  from  abroad  has  been  in  force  far  some  time;, 
and  the  destinaction  of  infected  vineyards  is  at  pre^»eat  being  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  comuiission. 


ikble  g^rapcs. 


iof  The  industry  is  not  restricted  to  tlie  cultivation  of  fruit 
for  wine-making  purposes ;  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable 
area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  table  grapes,  princijually 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  an<l  in  the  districts  of 
Ryde,  Parraraatta,  and  other  portions  of  Central  Cumljerlaad, 
The  area  so  cultivated  in   1889   amounted  to  1,743  acres,  pro- 


lelng  "2,951  tons  of  grapea,  or  at  the  rate  of  17  tons  of  fruit 
|ier  acre.     There  were  also  2,521  acres  of  vines  jet  in  an  unpro* 
^■IttctlYe  9tata 


onANGES, 


Tlie  oiiltiTation  of  the  orange  has  become  one  of  the  princi|ml  F\m  omnfrencs 

-      ■  •  »      1         1*        •  T  i»  mi         «  iieaj  i'iirraiuatta, 

muustnes  of  the  districts  surronndmg  the  metropolis.     Ihe  tirst 


groves  were  planted  near  the  to^vn  of  Pari-amatta,  and 

,  spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Rjde,  Peiiimnt  Hills, 

Cove,  the  whole  of  Central  Cumberland,  the  Hawkesbury 

Ncpean  valleyHt  and  the  mountain  slopes  of  the   Kurrajong 

rict.     The  production  of   oranges   has  already  attained  such 

ortioDs  that  the  growers  are  obliged  to  seek  markets  abroad 

the  disposal  of  their  produce,  as  the   demand,  both  in  New 

I  Wales  and  the  adjacent  colonies,  ia  in  some  seasons  exceedt»d 

r  the  supply-    Effoils  have  been  made  of  late  to  open  up  a  mai  ket 

EDgUnd,  as  the  fruit  can  be  delivered  in  London  at  a  tinie 

,  the  supply  of  oranges  from  Spain  and  other  countries  of  the 

hemisphere  has  ceased. 

The  st&iistica  relative  to  this  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry  f^titc  or  omnifis 

are  only  available  from    the   year    1879,  when   the    area    under 

oraiiges  and  lemons  was  4,287  acres,  which  last  year  had  increased 

9,IK>4  acres.     Of  the  area  just  given  2,615  acres  are  planted 

\  trees  not  yet  in  fruit,  while  the  yield  from  the  remaining 

kamountc'd  to  11,074,392  dozen  oranges  and  lemons,  or  rather 

|mcfii  than  1,540  dozen  per  acre.    It  is  lisiially  estimated  that  over 

5,000  dozen  per  acre  can  be  obtained  in  an  average  season  from 

^iitr-iKbed  trees  in  full  bearing ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 

figiQ^a  for  1^89  included  the  return  fi^m  a  considerable  number 

of  yoitag  trees.     The  following  shows  the  state  of  the  industry  in 

Neb  year  since  1879.     The  numhor  of  orangeries  duritig  1889-90 

»aa  1,175,  the  average  area  being  84  acres. 
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Area  of  OraDgeries. 


Y«ftr«nd«l8l 

MAreh. 

Atva.  Of  QnnffcHes.         : 

Y»r^N»dfld8l 
Uorcb. 

Air«&  of  Ot»ai«ii«i. 

AcrtsB. 

Acres. 

J  879 

4,287 

1885 

MH 

1880 

5,1(Wj 

18«« 

7J33 

188L 

r..f*3w 

18^7 

7.921) 

1882 

0,:iOI 

1888 

8,875 

1883 

6.716 

1880 

10,851 

1881 

7,268 

1800 

u.soi 

OBCIIABDS  A  KB  GAirDENS, 

During  the  last  tea  years  there  has  been  very  little  altemtil 

in  the  area  under  gardens  and  orchards.     The  cultivation  of  oil 

varieties  of  fruit  besides  oranges  and  p-apes  appears  to  Iw  rctr^ 

greasing,  instead  of  sharing  in  the  progress  observable  in  almost 

all  other  branches  of  agriculture.      Yet   the   Colony   C0DBimie« 

annually  very  largo  quantities  of  imported  frtiit,  which  could  be 

Ixofve quiuitity    successfully  grovvu  within   its  own   limits.     Leaving  out  of  oott- 
idf  fntit 

liuiportotL  sideration  the  large  imf^ortation  of  tro[>ical  fruit  from  Fiji,  New 

Caledonia,  and  Queensland,  some  of  which  might  be  cultivated  m 
the  sub-tropical  pgrtion  of  New  South  Wales,  the  importation  of 
other  fruit  is  very  couhiiderable.  Thus  in  1889,  Tasmaniii,  New 
Zealand,  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  the  Utiitod 
Btates,  supplied  New  South  Wales  with  green  fruit  to  the  value  of 
ill 74,679,  while  other  green  fruit,  mostly  the  produce  of  Fiji 
subtropical  countries,  was  imjiorted  to  the  amount  of  X54,3d 
The  importation  of  dried  and  candied  fruit  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  £81,075,  and  that  of  nuts  to  £10,326,  New  Soi] 
Wales  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  outside  world »  to  the  ext 
of  £321,000  for  fruit,  most  of  which  could  be  advantageou 
cultivated  within  its  own  territory. 

(iTumberof  The  number  of  orchards  during  1889-90  was 5,303,  and  the  i 

charcts. 

18,867  acres,  so  that  the  average  area  of  each  was  3*56  acres. 


m 
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Witli  regard  to   the    figures   represtHitmg   the    area    of    the  ormngtrio  and 
I  1111  Ofehiwd*, 

I  orangeries  and  orclmrds,  it  sboukl  be  umlerstood  that  in  many 

instances  part  of  a  holding  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  oranges 

and  lemons,  and  part  to  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits^  so  tliat  it 
is  difficult  sometimes  to  t4.dl  under  which  head  the.  holding  should 

I  be  classed.  It  is  believed  that  the  area  under  oranges  tmd  lemons 
in  1890  was  quite  equal  to  tlmt  of  the  previous  year,  though  the 
figures  of  1S89  appear  unduly  large  owing  to  the  inclusion  of 

I  treas  which  have  this  year  been  classed  as  orchards. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

A  census  of  agricultural  machines  ami  other  implements  usird  in  Affrkulturai 
I  .       .  Implements. 

lanuiDg  and  allied  pursuits  was  taken  in  18S1>,  which  showed 
I  tbe  following  as  the  number  of  the  principal  kinds  used  throughout 
llhe  Coloiny : — 


UTttnibef, 

Hollers  (otiier  than  wood} 
Seed-sowera  and  drills  ,.. 
Scarifiera  or  Seufllers  ..... 
Slie^p-ahearing  iiiiichitie6. 
Ste&in*eagiDGS .- 

Kmnber. 

bsK  nulla  .••«.*. ««..*. 

45 

u,\m 

1I8.J 
3,280 
7p433 

303 
33,583 

:ifjl 
l.(Jli2 
3,551 

44,6f>l 

•270 

l.rjlG 

1,605 

kite 

868 
1,036 
8,005 

^^^g_^t' 

\M1 
1.237 

^^^^K^l»* 

Stills 

g(> 

Strippers 

2.910 

S  turn pHBX tractor* 

4:i8 

Th  reahi ng  machioeu  ,,.,,. 
Tomip-cuttera      

536 

ill 

^PlHiig-inAcbinea  ......... 

Windmills 

555 

Wiiie-preaaea 

Winnow  J  ng-machinea    ... 

Wool-presses  ,., 

^Vool- washing  raacbines*. 

309 

TtODiib*  (steam) 

3,0.48 

Rcap«ni   ,,.. ,.., 

%mh 

Bcaporaand  biaders 

L 

146 

The  value  of  the  impdcnients  and  other  articles  mentioned  in  tho 
liboTc  list  IB  approximately  £1,700,000,  or  about  3Gs.  jier  aero  of 
Ictdtlr&ted.     The  shoepshetiring  machines  enumerated  above 
I  rn  uio  on  ninety-nine  stations  throughout  the  Colony. 
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PART  XII. 


3umble 
_     rinnin;c[S  of 
stock  breeding. 


Stock, 

THE  rapid  settleoipnt  of  the  Colony  Las,  in  a  great  meimiiv^, 
been  due  to  the  fitness  of  iU  soil,  vegetation,  and  cllniat^. 
for  tlie  successful  rearing  of  the  principal  species  of  etock  whicfc 
supply  the  wants  of  civilized  men,  and  ro  largely  contribute  toj 
the  wealth  of  nations.  For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  ^j 
con.sitlorable  part  of  Australia  was  quite  unsuited  for  stock,  and 
this  opinion  was  fostered  by  the  aceounts  of  the  earlier  explorer^ 
who  reported  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  a  vast  deaerl. 
These  Tip  pre  hen  si  on  3  were  soon  dispellt-d,  and  the  ai>parent  tH& 
culties  otlbred  to  the  successful  I'earingof  stock  diisappeared  befoeil 
the  energy  of  the  colonista  One  thing  particularly  favoured  thif 
settlers  ;  though  thp  number  of  native  animals  was  very  oonaid^^ 
able,  comprising  chiefly  mai'supiaJs  of  little  commercial  utility, 
there  happily  existed  no  lar|;e  species  of  carnivora  whicli  could 
seriously  Interfere  with  the  increase  in  the  flocks. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enterpriao  in  the  Colony  wore 
humble.  The  whole  stock  of  the  community  whicii  accoini  ^  T 
Captain  Phillip  comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  I  calf,  1  etall 
mares,  3  foals,  29  slieep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats ;  and  although 
the  whole  of  the  present  flocks  and  herds  of  Australia  hax^e  not 
sprung  from  these  animals  alone,  it  will  be  seen  on  how  ainall  a 
scale  the  business  of  stock- raisin;?  was  first  attempted,  Ko  syih 
tematic  record  of  the  arrival  of  stock  seems  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  early  days  of  settlement,  btit  it  appears  that  in  the  period 
between  Governor  PhiHiji'*^  landing  and  the  year  1800  thei-e  were 
some  slight  impoi-tations,  chiefly  of  sheep  from  India.  In  1 803  the 
number  of  sljeep  in  the  Colony  was  set  down  at  10, li^?*  In  1825, 
thirty -seven  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Colony,  there 
were  in  New  South  Wales  0,142  horses,  134,519  cattle,  237»62S 
sheep,  and  39,006  pigs.    lu  1 842  there  were  56,585  horses,  897,21 9 
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cattle,  4,804,946  sheep,  and  46,086  pigs.     As  soon  as  the  produce  Sopanition 

of  ViotoriA. 
of  Stock  began  to  exceed  the  demand  for  food,  the  increase  in 

nnmber  became  very  rapid,  and,  at  the  separation  of  Victoria,  the 

stock  of  ihe  Colony  numbered  13,069,324  sheep,  1,738,965  cattle, 

132,437  hones,  and  61,631  pigs. 

The  severance  of  Victoria,  then  the  fairest  province  of   the 

mother  Colon V,  involved  a  loss  of  6,589,923  sheep,  390,923  cattle, 

20,086  horses,  and  7,372  pigs  ;  so  that  in  1851  the  flocks  of  New 

South  Wales  numbered  6,469,401  sheep,  1,348,042  cattle,  1 12,351 

hones,  and  54,259  pigs.     Afler  the  separation  of  Queensland  the  Sei»r»ti<ra 

numbers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  within  the  existing  boundaries 

o!  the  Cc^ony  were  6,119,163  sheep,  2,408,586  cattle,  251,497 

horses,  and  180,662  pigs;   in   the   following  year  the  numbers 

showed  a  considerable  decline,  both  from  the  effects  of  the  season, 

and  from  the  large  demand  which  arose  for  stock  for  the  stations 

cl  the  new  Colony ;   and  in    1861  the  figures  were,  5,615,054 

Aeep,  2,271,923  cattle,  233,220  horses,  and  146,091  pigs.     From 

the  numbers  jost  given,  the  sheep  had,  at  the  beginning  of  1890, 

increased  to  50,106,768,  the  cattle  had  declined  to  1,741,592,  the 

horses  had  increased  to  430,777,  and  the  pigs  to  23S,5:^5. 

SHEEP. 
The  suitahxlicy  of  the  lard  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  for  Lft.v*  vaiuiA 

tor  pttxVioJ 

psstoral  pursniis  was  undouhiedlj  the  mfans  of  leading  the  infant  v'^^'-*- 
Cokmy  to  take  iis  first  step  oc  the  peith  of  ccmnw^rcial  progress  : 
and  it  is  not  a  little  snrjFrL^ir.^  at  thU  distaric^r  of  ticje  Low  steadily 
some  of  the  settlers,  in  tLe  face  of  the  almost  ir.£uniiountaLi<^ 
difficulty  of  trszuqort  whicki  frxiixe*!  a  oei.t-j:ry  ajo,  aralled  tL<:m- 
•elves  of  the  oppor:isriti*s  at  thrir  •ii«j-'.*saL  TLe  icr.j.or:at:oi:  rd 
valuable sproi&Ka of  •L**^.  fr: il Et. ^lazid  or  th v Cij-^  1 1 G 'jod  Hv:^. 
prior  to  the  xntrodscdoa  of  st-dai.'i.  iraa  at  all  t:iL-*s  itt^r.-^ei  w;:! 
great  risk,  and  ii  fr»cjeE.t>  L^^z^rz.^  iL^t  iLar.T  of  z'.^-^  co^tlj 
tninsls  died  djuzz^  xht  x^ivizj:  Tojtr*--  TLr-w^  ent^rj  rlv^  T*:re, 
bowerer,  oc  tJ«-  wWc^  tz/xf^^dz  .  ani  ti:i£  tL*  £:•;£•  i,zA  L^rh.  -"A 
tbe  cokHiists  scre-Iv.  if  a:  fr«  *I:^'t.  LL.-r^ii-^i  >-r.i  ir.zlzlz'^L 


T  M  aciuthur 
'.  wool  gruwing. 


tlfOj»rovotncftt 
to  Ibo  flock*. 


By  the  year  1 795,  Captain  Mocarthiir,  one  of  the  first  promo- 
ters  of  sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  Iiad  accumulat«il  a 
flock  of  IjOOO,  whicli  were  h«ld  iti  great  estimation,  am!  grnduftlly 
increased  in  vfilue,  until,  a.s  recorded  by  an  entry  in  his  journal  ten 
years  later,  the  market  price  of  a  fat  wether  had  risen  to  £5,  Kot 
satisfied  with  the  natural  increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  uonglit 
to  improve  the  quality  of  Ins  fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could  see 
opening  before  him  the  promise  of  great  wealth,  and  the  prospect 
of  establishing  important  commercial  relations  with  Gi-eat  Britain, 
With  these  ends  in  view^  ho  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Goo<l 
Hope,  at  great  cost  and  trouble,  a  imujber  of  superior  rams  and 
ewes.  A  happy  circumstance  occurred  which  favouretl  his  enter- 
prise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three 
rams  and  five  ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breed,  which  had  bc^cn 
presented  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.  These 
animals,  out  of  a  toial  of  twenty-nine  purchased  at  the  Cape, 
arrived  in  *Sydney  in  1797,  and  were  disposed  of  to  various 
breeders.  With  the  exception  of  Macarthur,  however,  tlioae  who 
had  eecured  sheep  of  the  superior  breed  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  up  the  adviintiige,  being  probably  amply  satisfied  with  the 
larger  gains  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  nnmber  of  nnimalR. 
Macarthur,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  pi-esent  profits, 
and  still  leiis  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  H« 
attentively  watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  mins  with 
the  old  stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  tfie  finer  ewes  which 
were  the  offspnng  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gmdaally 
improved  the  strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  very 
lino  texture  which  met  with  the  I'eady  appreciation  of  £nglish 
manufacturers* 


Prior  to  the  present  century  the  prodyction  of  the  finest  wool 
had  been  confined  chiefly  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures 
were  necessarily  carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited 
scale,  which  was  not  likely  to  imi>rovo  in  face  of  certain  re- 
strictions the  operatives   endeavoured  to  place  upon   their   eta* 
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fdoyera.     These   men,  in  support  of   their  contention  that  the 

woollen  truJe  could  not  be  expanded ^  on  account  of  the  limited 

I  wipply  of  the  raw  material,  argued  that  iine  wool  was  obtainable 

I  mh  In  Spain;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  tlmt  Macarthur 

irrived  in  England  with  specimens  of  the  wool  obtained  from  his 

finest  sheep,  conclusively  proving  the  capabilities  of  Australia  as 

f  a  wool-producing  country.     In  this  way   he  opened  up  a  small  Tra<!e  openi^ ' 

[trade  with  English  manufacturers,  whicli,  ajs  Australian  wool  ro»e  iiritaiiu 

Lin  publie  estimation,  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  its  pro- 

t  enormous  dimensions.   During  his  visit  to  Englaiul,  Macarthur 

an  additional  slock  of  ten  rams  and  ewes  of  the  noted 

(Bpanish  breed,  nearly  equal  In  quaUty  to  tbose  which  in  1797  he 

bad  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     That  these  animals 

.  werp  the  finest  obtainable  in  Europe  may  be  gathered  fjom  the 

[fact  they  also  had  formed  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of 

Spain  to  George  III.     Thus  did  Macarthur,  after  his  return  to 

Ike  Colony,  ymtiently   continue  for  many   years   the   process  of 

1^ flection,  with  such  success,  that  in  1858,   when  his  flock  was 

Uy  dispersed,  it  was  estimated  that  bis  superior  ewes  numbered 

1,000.  Victoria  secui-ed  a  considerable  portion  of  Macarihur'a 

ftock,  and  the  process  of  breeding  proceeded  simultaneously  in  that 

liod  other  adjacent  colonies. 


Bgh  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  was  importatloti 
Dry,  the  importation  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontinuetl, 
atul  the  stock  of  the  colonies  was  augmented  in  1823  and  1825 
hr  the  further  introduction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep  breeding 
WIS  about  this  period  commenced  in  tlie  Mudgee  district,  and  the 
climAte  of  that  region  baa  produced  a  still  more  favourable  result 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fleeces  than  any  other  part  of  the  Colony, 
•a*lit  is  thence  that  the  finest  merinos  are  now  procured.  As  Texit»«  e!  tro«]k 
tiaght  have  been  anticipated^  the  cliuiate  of  Australia  has  in  some 
f*»ptct8  changed  the  character  of  the  Spainxh  fleece.  The  wool 
hlia  become  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  having  diminished 
b  dnisity  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  w^^ight  of  the 
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fleece  has  only  slightly  altered.     The  quality  of  the  wool  has  thot 
on  the  whole  im pro vetl  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  clifnate* 
and  if  no  further  enhancetuent  in  its  value  can  be  reasonably  bupai 
for,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe  that  Australiim  waA  \ 
will  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 

Kuinbtrorshcfp      "T^^e  following  table,  showing  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  &A 
Wai^*     ^  *      jcraf*  since  the  separation  of  Queensland,  illustrates  the  progn 
of  sheep-breeding  : — 

Progress  of  Sheep-breeding. 


T«ftr. 

KtttDber, 

Yw. 

ITumber. 

Yeu*. 

HUmbir. 

1860 

6,119,163 

1870 

16,308,585 

ISSO 

35,398,11^ 

itiei 

6,615,054 

1871 

10,278,097 

1881 

36,59l,«i 

1862 

6,145,651 

tS72 

17,566,043 

1882 

3e,lRSU 

1863 

7,790,901) 

KS73 

18,990,595 

1883 

37.9I5,S^ 

1864 

8,271,520 

1874 

22,797,416    1 

1884 

31,660,321 

1865 

8,132,511 

1875 

25.353,924 

1885 

37*820,906 

1866 

11,562,155 

1876 

25/269,755 

1886 

39.160,304 

1867 

13.000,574 

1877 

21,521,602 

1887 

46,965,152 

1868 

15,080,625 

1878 

25,479,484 

lass 

46,503,460 

1669 

14,989,923 

1879 

30,062,910 

1889 

50.106.768 

Anaaa]  lncr«B»o       Tlie  ratio  of  annuftl  increase  for  the  whole  period  is  7 '5  per  cent 
Divided  into  three  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1861 -70  annual  increiise  12 '6  per  ceut. 
1870-80      „  „  8  1 

1880-80      „  ,,  3-9 


N»ltim]  law 


The  operation  of  the  natural  law  regulating  the  inoreaae  o( 
species,  viz* — that  the  ratio  of  increase  is  inversely  as  the  iaora 
in  the  number  of  individaals— is  only  partially  observable  in  thefio 
figures,  though  the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  decline  as 
the  numbers  advance  is  clear  enough. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  actual  loss  of  sheep  from  Causes  modify^ 

.         .  inirrateof 

rought  and  failure  of  grasa^  but  an  approximation  can  be  made  increase. 

s  to  the  number  of  stock  in  the  Colony  less  than  would  have 

teen  the  case  had  the  seasons  all  been  propitious.      Thus  the 

ollowing  table  shows  bhe  expected  increase  of  sheep  after  all 

auues  of  natural  decrease  are  allowed  for,  the  actual  increase  or 

iecrease  during  each  year,  and  the  loss  which  may  be  attributable 

to  the  season.     Under  this  last  head  are  included  not  only  the 

sheep  which  actually  died,  but  also  the  expected  increase  from 

kmbing  which  was  not  realized.     Out  of  the  fifteen  years  over 

which  the  information  extends  seven  years  only  showed  no  loss,  or 

loss  80  slight  as  to  be  inappreciable.      On  the  other  hand,  five 

seasons  of  opposite  character  were  experienced  in  which  not  only 

▼as  there  no  increase,  but  an  actual  decrease,  on  the  numbers  of 

the  previous  year,  ranging  from  84,000  in  1876  to  6,255,000  in 

1884.    The  loss  on  the  year  last  named  reached  the  enormous 

total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  even  than  the  total  of  the 

flocks  in  some  of  the  colonies  of  the  group. 


Loss  of  Sheep  through  Drought  and  kindred  causes. 


Year. 

Expecterl  increase, 
allowrinjr  for  all  causes 
of  natural  decrea3«. 

Antoal  increase 
or  decrcajie. 

Loss  through  Seasons. 

1874 

3.807,000 

3,807,000 

+ 

1875 

2,556,000 

2,556,000 

+ 

1876 

1,915,000 

*  84,000 

1,999,000 

1877 

1,802,000 

*  3,748,000 

5,550,000 

1878 

3,958,000 

3,958,000 

t 

1879 

4,583,000 

4,583,000 

t 

1880 

5,335,000 

5,335  000 

t 

1881 

2,947,000 

1,194,000 

1,753,000 

1882 

1,797,000 

♦477,000 

2,274,000 

1883 

3,193,000 

1,801,000 

1,392,000 

1884 

1,883,000 

*  6,255,000 

8,138,000 

1885 

6,160,000 

6,160,000 

t 

1886 

3,409,000 

1.348,000 

2,061,000 

1887 

7,796,000 

7,796,000 

t 

1888 

2,435,000 

*  462,000 

2,897,000 

1889 

5,339,000 

3,603,000 

1,736,000 

►  Decrea«e  during  the  year.       f  No  loss,  or,  if  any,  very  slijf ht 
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Afiqniremimu         After  allowing  for   tbe  cauaes   which   nattirallir  impede  ^\ 

of  other  coloiiiefl 

Gbeck  incrmte.    increase  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony,  the  demands  of  tbe  slaugbttf* 
yard,  the  retjtnrements    of   the  neighbouring   colonies,    an  J  di«  ] 
deaths  occurring  from  other  causew  thun  drought,  it  will  he  fomidJ 
that  the  rate  of  increase  in  any  year  should  be  about  20  per  cent,  1 
so  that  the  flocks  of  the  Colony  would  increase  two-fold  in  abofll  I 
four  years.     Actual  experience  shows  that  such  rate  of 
Wiia  only  approached  once  since  the  year  1861.     During  ihepe^ 
of  five  years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a  two-fold  increase;  \ 
flocks  of  the  Colony  were  again  doubled  in  the  eight  years  : 
18C6  to  1874  and  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  IS^7> 
many  sheep  could  be  sustained  by  the  Colony  under  a  i 
artiHcial  feeding  and  watering  may  liereafter  become  a  quesfci 
national  interest,   but  it   is  abundantly  plain  that  eveu  wit] 
continuation  of  fair  seasons  it  would  he  impossible,  under 
present  mode  of  depasturing  stock,  for  the  Colony  to  suppoftl 
any  number  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar  to  the  reoordt 
1887,  as  in  four  years'  time  the  ilocks  would  number  100,000,000,1 
total  more  than  now  found  in  all  the  colonies* 

Ejtnortwiil  *^^^  export  aod  import  of  sheep  during  the  ten  years,  1880- 

imporKrfiihftep,  ^ggg^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  foUowing  table  :— 


Yew. 

Kxpoftcd. 

Imported . 

Year. 

ExporteiL 

Imported. 

isao 

1,147,552 

81J42 

1S85 

1.237,155 

1.134.439 

1S81 

1,066,302 

198,329 

1S86 

1,247,514 

288.223 

1S82      ' 

856,190 

207,538 

1887 

1,218,504 

S(>4,313 

1S83 

1,006,227 

205.568 

18^ 

2,327.406 

254.018 

18S4 

1.942,204 

404.371 

.  1889 

1,217>325 

832,565 

Jd«miu)d         The  local  demand  for  sheep  for  consumption  was,  until  recent 

f ontiBrly  tnulL 

years,  so  small  con^pared  with  the  supply  a&  not  to  appreciably 
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,  the  merease  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony.     Such,  however,  is 

now  the  case,  and  the  annual  clemaad  for  slaughtering  pur- 

i  is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastureil,  and 

Itherefore,  almost  equal  to  half  the  annual  cast.     The  question 

I  the  supply  of  sheep  in  the  liglit  of  the  possible  demands  of  the 

ure  is  dealt  with  elsewhere,  and  it  will  he  seen  that,  enormous 

I  arc  the  numbers  of  stock  in  this  and  the  neighboiiniig  colonies, 

year  reduces  the  Juargin  between  tiie  supply  and  demand. 

e  stcwjk-earrying  capabilities  of  the  Colony  are  very  difficult  stock-carrymK 
I  .  cApuity  of 

ttitimate,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  yet  Ckjiony. 

1  its  natural  state.     Improvements,  such  as  a  better  .system  of 

>ter  conservation  and  irri^tion,  nn  intelligent  extension  of  the 

b-bosb,  cotton-bush,  and  other  drought-resisting  shnihs  and 
gi'asses,   and    the   cultivation    of    artificial    fodder,    are 

dually  being  effected^  and  will  indelinitely  extend  the  capacity 
Itlie  Colony  for  supporting  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

lie  following  table  ijives  the  number  of  slieep  compared  with  Number  of  ^hcq 
n     ,        *  1      .  ,      -  It  ,      la  cMib  colony, 

ctive  arras  or  the  AuHtvalasian  colonies,  and  snows  the 

njadn  by  each  in  sheep  farming : — 


OAfmr- 


Antk  in  BCres. 


No.  of  iho«p. 


p«r8ht»cp. 


Proportion 
of  total  iiuLubcr 
doiMsturedl  In 


195,882,150 

56,245.760 

427.6G3,360 

678.102,000 

624,588,800 

16,778,000 

66,710,400 


1,966,060,470 


50,106,708 

3-91 

10, 882,231 

5^7 

14,470,005 

29-55 

6,386,617 

90-53 

2,366,081 

263-91 

1.551,429 

10-81 

15,503,263 

4.0 

101,267,084    19-41 


lOO'OO 


•Kvw  ZmlmaA^  ims;  theotbcr  Coloides,  1889. 
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[  Colon}  runia  It  will  be  seen  that  New  Botith  Wales  atoiidfi  (ir^t  of  nil  j 

I  breedfr.  colonies  as  a  slieep-breedin^  coimtiy»  both  as  regards  the  nm 

of  its  flocks,  and  the  nurnhcr  of  sheep  depastured  per  unit  of  i 
But  whilst  Victoria  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its  natl 
capabilities  in  lids  particular  direction^  a  considerable  pr 
of  its  area  being  now  devoted  to  agiiculture.  New  South  Wdc»| 
not  yet  approached  these  liDiits,     In  Queennland^  as  in 
Australia,  sheetvbreeding  does  not  absorb  the  attention  of  ] 
Certain  colon leB  ists  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  New  South  Wales. 
.  tttiE^  fornifT  coloijy  is  more  adapted  to  the  breeciingof  cattle  ;  whiU 

the  southern  and  more  settled  districts  of  South    Australia  \ 
attention  is  jjaid  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  its  nortbaam 
torj,  like  ttiat  of  Quet^nsland,  being  more  adapted  by  natu 
the  breetling  of  cattle  and  horses.      Western  Australia  is  at  pn 
in  the  early  stage  of  its  colonisation ;  much  of  its  area  ii 
unknown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estimate  its  futan 
a  sheep- breeding  country.     It  may,  however,  be  surmised  thutl 
southern  portion  of  its  immense  territory  will,  in  time  to 
be  stocked  with  sheep,  whilst  the  northern  portion  will  pwbi 
be  found  more  siiitiible  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  he 
aocoiuit  of  its  reseaiblance    to  portions  of  Queensland  and  I 
northern  territory  of  South  Australia  situated  under  the 
latitude.     It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  cattle-breeding  iro^ 
occupy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equal  to   that  of 
breeding,   but  experience  has  shown  that  the   general 
conditions  are  more  fav^ourable  to  sheep  tliaji  to  cattle,  and  I 
Colony  is  probably  destined  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the 
sheep-breed iiig  centre  of  Australia, 


Country  not  ftll 
filled  for  iluMsp. 


The  different   degrees  of  success  attending  sheep  farming 
different  parts  of  the  country  has  long  since  directed  attentio 
the  fact  that  each  part  of  Australia  is  not  equally  fitted  for] 
production  of  f]ne  wools.     New  South  Wnles  may   be  divw 
climatically  into  four  zones: — (1)  The  coast  country  extendiii^j 


the  seaboard  to  the  njain  range,  the  breadth  of  which  varies 
20  to  100  miles ;  (2)  the  table-land  dktricts  on  the  summit 
I  the  rmnge;  (3)  the  upper  part  of  the  western  slopes ;  and  (4) 
I  tnterior,  or  ''ealt-hush  country." 


[The  climiite  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance  seftboarfnot 

■uitedtoir 

is  too  moist,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  too  poor,  for  the 
Lte  sustenance  of  merinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser 
of  sheep  would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limited  food 
and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  cttuntry.     On  the  Hunter 
other  northern  rivers,  and  in  the  southern  coast  districts, 
( the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-fanuinj^  and  agriculture  are  the 
If,  and,  no  doubt,  *the  most  pratitable,  industries.     Sheep- 
ding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towaixls  the 
of  the  coast  range  ;  but,   as  in   the  case  of  the  country 
the  sea,  the  soil  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  sheep.     On 
nog   the  coast  range,   however,   the   contrast  between   the 
of  the  country  just  entered,  and  that  left  behind,  is  very 
Dg.     Here  the  grazing  and  wool-growing  capabilities  are  at 
I  apparent,  and  further  to  the  westward  a  still  greater  im]irove- 
n%  a  vbible. 


the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  districts  the  wool  is  Ri^-wtoa 

(.-oiiiitr).  I 
I  fine  than  in  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  table-lands, 

the  fleeces  are  generally  sound  and  heavy*     Farther  in  the 

fftlt^bosh  ootmtry  the  wool  suffei-s  both  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece 

nts  quality  ;  but  the  country  is  fattening,  and  the  stock  are 

ftlly  more  healtliy  than  those  nearer  the  sea.     In  the  country 

1  the  further  side  of  the  Darling  the  great  summer  heat  is  adverse 

►  tic  production  of  heavy  fleeces ;  but  even  here  a  fair  class  of 

is   produced,   as    the    stock-owners    are    constantly    intro- 

laettig  frefth  blood,  and  so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards 

the  degentration  of  the  breed  of  sheep  which  might  otherwise 


m 


STOCK. 


TiiiportAtlori  t 


The  iQiportation  of  stud  sheep  from  foreign  oountrie$|  iiaU%J 
France,  Germany,  and  America,  which  was  conticiued  for 
years  after  the  superfine  quality  of  Australian  wool  hud  been  estil^' 
lislied  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  practically  ceased  even 
importation  was^  legally  prohil)itod ;  for  it  had  become  ap] 
that  the  fleece,  instead  of  showing  signs  of  deterioration  under  tbll 
influence  of  the  climate,  had,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  mif 
TJie  introduction  of  Kheep  and  Cittt!e  into  New  South  Wales 
forbidden   for   many   years,    owing    entirely  to  the  fear  of 
stock  owners  that  tlieir  herds  would  be  contaminated  by  scab  i 
other  diseases  prevalent  in  European  flocks  ;  but  these  reslri^ 
were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  and  143 
bred  sheep,  comprising  87  American  meiino,  5  German  m( 
4  English  South  Downs,  20  Shropshire  Downs,  and  27  Lim 
arrived  in  1889,  in  addition  to  4,166  stud  sheep  from  other  |i 
of  Australia. 


Buperiarlty  of 
AiLstnUian  wooJ. 


It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  as  far  as  the  fleece  is 
cerned  the  Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  foi 
admixture   of  European  or  American  blood,    but  it   is 
admitted  that  there  is  room  for  iaiprovement  in  the  physiqt 
the  animal.     To  pro«luce  a  larger  cai'case,  without  intei'fering 
the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many  experiments  have  been  mad^ 
without  much  success,  and  it  lias  been  found  that  the  crosst: 
noted  breeds  of  English  rams  with  Austnilian  ewes  has  inv 
resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration  of  the  ok 
Tlie  breeding  of  sheep  for  consunrption,  and  for  the  sake  of  I 
wool,  has,  therefore,  developed  naturally  hito  two  distinct  fiel( 
industry.     It  may  here   be   nientionetl  that  the  carcass 
ordinary  Australian  merino  when  dressed  averages  about  46| 
whereas  dressed  carcases  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  wi 
average  57  to  60  lU 


Brvedi  of  ttioeiv      The  various  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  are  the  Merino^ 
Xiincoln,  Leicester,  Downs,  and  Romney  Marsh,  and  crossesj 


CLASSIFICATION  OF   SHEEP.  3^5 


the  long  woolled  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.  In  1889-90 
the  respective  numbers  of  merino  and  long-wooUed  sheep  and 
cross-breeds,  stood  thus  : — 

Merino 48,959,341 

Long- woolled  sheep  452,574 

CnMS-breeds    694,853 


Total 50,106,768 

Subdivided  as  per  following  table  : — 
Merino. 
Conning, 


Sbeep. 


Rams. 


Ewes.         Wethers.        Lambs. 


Total  , 


Superfine, 
hreandstndl    54,5721    654,0071    169,4841    299,429  11,177,492 

Oidhary |    83,797  12,305,976  |l,587,037  |l,236,201  |  5.213,011 

6,390,503 

Medium. 

hreandstndl    87,162  11,377,8151    610,4111    774,379(2,849,767 

Ordinary  1  158,191  16,349,386  13,549,476  13,163,657  |l3,220,710 

16,070,477 

Strong. 

Pure  and  stndl    56,69611,256,3191    678,6091    830,203  12,821,827 

Ordinary  I  100,710  4,489,861  2,590.877  ;2,181,377  |  9,362,825 

12,184,652 


Total,  Combing  34,645,632 

Clothing. 
Superfine. 
Pnw  and  stndl   15,787  f    282,440  I    162,032  (    174,679  i      634,938 

Ordinary  |  27,674]    755.3181    528,723  1    400,184  |  1,711,899 

2,346,837 

Medium. 
Pure  and  stndl  27,167  1   370,754 1    211,899  1    232,906  [     842,726 

Ordinary  1  77,485  |3,581,404  |l,695,649  |l,574,853  |  6,929,391 

7,772,117 

Strong. 

Pare  and  stnd    26,214  [    485,405  1    237,713  1    298,014(1,047,346 

Ordinary I  42,947  |l,319,427  |l,067,403  |    717,632  |  3,147,409 

4,194,755 


Total,  Clothing  14,313,709 


Total  number  of  Merino  Sheep 48,959,341 


STOCK. 


IbteL 


S3 


MM!  I    ^m§    ,  ^MS  ]    UJXm  I      88.047 
SJIW:  <    il.$0    1  4B,S»  I     4Sv9M  '     159,216 


Totel 


t,m 


T«^ 


rte« a^fllni       4M  I      MW  I      11417  I      ^a89  I        0,086 
Oiaiiij    _^       •»  I      MU  j      4^«M  1      1^313  I       16,462 


U»| 


Eoauie  J  Macsh. 

117 1        m 


I  .-."I 


554 
896 


TMI. 


14« 


Lomg^vooUefl  witk  Merino  principally. 
.  1    Md  (  S«i»m  »  tefiwlUS  I   117.658  f     604.853 


uajmi 


604.S 


Gfaad  local. ,..„  50J06,768    \ 


Tbe  aupsiAd 


of  aluaep  wwe  estimated  as  follows : — 

„.^ . 77B.313 

«-...    23,647,106 

.^•t,..^. I2»17»,093 


60,166,766 

of  N«v  Somb  Wales  adtiiiu  of  stock  of  all  kiiida 
Ml  in  iW  opett  ftlr,  and  there  b  no  necessity  for  housing 
IW  viaiir  montha.     The  sheep  are  either  kept  in 


iftdflocks  or  tmder  the  care  of  shepherds,  though  on  some  stations 
hmf  mr^  both  shepherded  and  paddocked.     Thuing  18^9  there 


PERCEXTAGB   OF   LAMBS. 


Faddocked „ .«.„...    48,617.848 

Shephenie*! ,. , ....,,.  918.382 

pAddocked  iknd  shepherded.. ,  570,558 

60,106,768 
The  adTantages  of  the  paddocking  system  have  be«n  stated  as  JJ^^^'*"'^ 
Icilkiws: — Tlie  country  will  carry  one-third  more  sheep  ;  the  wool 
hm  loDger  and  sounder,  and  the  fleece  as  a  whole  one-third 
;  the  feed  wiU  be  deaner  and  leas  liable  to  grass-seed  ;  the 
iHng  on  the  average  of  years  will  he  better ;  the  sheep  will 
in  size,  they  will  lire  longer  and  continue  longer  profit- 
they  will   be  freer  from  foot^rot  and  other  diseases  ;  the 
of  working  the  station  will  be  less  than  a  quarter  of  what 
I  would  be  if  the  sheep  were  shepherded  ;  and  finally^  the  owner 
be  able  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  improving 
ibeepip  instead  of  spending  it  in  attempting  to  manage  a  lot  of 
shepherds  and  hut-keepers. 

flollowing  table  shows  the  percentage  of  lambing  tinder  both  Pe^entagc 


ftteni 

B  for  the  last  Bixte«n 

years 

:— 

«Nr. 

F»iModEe<L  1  Sbcpharded. 

TotMl. 

Y«»r. 

Tofcd, 

1974 

76 

72 

75 

1882 

50 

51 

58 

WS 

73 

68 

?2 

1883 

64 

57 

63 

w« 

61                 54 

BO 

1S84 

55 

51 

55 

ign 

56                50 

5.5    ' 

1SH5 

79 

64 

78 

wn 

83        1        74 

82 

1886 

66 

62 

m\ 

WM. 

78                72 

77 

1887 

78 

60 

78 

m 

81                72 

SO 

I8S8 

55 

40 

65 

m 

63                49 

62 

1889 

64 

54 

64 

I  proportion  of  sheep  fihephei-ded  to  those  paddock ed  is  yearly 

Iflflik     In  1880  one- tenth  of  the  lambs  born  were  from 

wm;  in  1883  the  proportion  was  one-eighth;  in  1884 

»-twcIftli ;  in  1^85  one-twentieth  ;  in  1886  one-twenty-fourth  ; 

18^7  one-tlurty-sijtth  ;  and  in  1889  one-fiftieth  of  the  whole 

imber. 


WOOL, 
riio  wool  clip.         The  amount  of  wool  exported  liuriiig  the  twelve  years  from 
187S  to  1889   is   shown  below,  the  quantities  representing   the 
weight  of  clip  if  the  sheep  were  shorn  in  tlie  grease  : — 


Vow, 

Ammmt  of  Wool 

y«r. 

Amount  of  WooL 

m. 

lb. 

1S78 

141,5110,140 

1884 

201,899,941 

1879 

1411,21J:},1H0 

1885 

103.775,478 

1880 

181J66,4,'>1 

1886 

2()3,013.01»0 

1881 

l<iiJ4(K:ifi2 

1887 

2:^5.072,430 

1882 

171,019,111.1 

1888 

269,7351,000 

1883 

21li,Ciil/214 

1889 

2*m,012,2i:> 

As  the  season  for  exporting  wool  doe«  not  wholly  fall  within 
the  calendar  year,  tlie  quantities  of  wool  stated  in  the  foregoing 
table  for  any  year  refer  partly  to  t!iat  year,  and  partly  to  the 
previoiiH  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  oi 
sheep  sliornj  and  distinguishes  those  whose  fleece  was  washed  pre- 
vious to  shearing.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  tendency  to  shear  in  grease,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
tliat  freights  are  now  much  lower  than  formerly.  Besides  the 
price  obtained  for  washed  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  washing. 

Nomher  of  Sheep  shorn. 


8h«ep 

L&tnbc 

Tew, 

In  Grease. 

IL-W.  imd 

Crwk- 
WMhed. 

Sooured. 

InQrtme, 

WubiA. 

laSO^  25,298,211 

1,015,5.'>6 

6,164.859 

2,660,141 

Not  rcco 

"^^ 

1881     29,485,675 

39S,8(W 

2,415,7 14 

739,5ft2 

3,129,995 

wM 

1882  1  29,.''»05,143 

273,600 

1,7»0,9S^1 

323,900 

.%814,7S8 

18831  30,075,14,5 

317,375 

2,15(i,874 

149,468 

4,833,437 

^Sr 

1884*  24,110,459 

306,908 

801,408 

307.950 

3,010,459 

SO.W) 

)88r>     28,324.595 

38,000 

642,424 

267,250 

4,113,383 

1880     29,44*>,157 

36,(i4,5 

494,544 

965,874 

5,535,3.% 

1887     31,082.201 

f«),000 

647,1M5 

554,687 

^y.^      ..,, 

'..)  I 

1888;  35,426,832 

H-   ..*.....   H. 

416,779 

875,280 

t», 

^ 

1839    3G,653,S56 

80,000 

475,254 

1,446,105 

6,::-.,^.-.i 

tli 

THE   WOOL   CLIP. 
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The  average  weight  of  fleece  obtained  since  1880  is  given  in  the  Weight  of  fleece 

table  herewith,  followed  hy  the  estimated  amount  of  the  clip  for 

jfclie  saijie  period.     The  heavy  fleece  realizf^d  in  late  years  from  hot 

7^teT  and  spout-waslied  sheep  arose  probably  from  the  circum- 

nee  tliat  the  sheep  so  treated  were  few  iu  number,  and  of  a 

Bner  claas  than  ordinary. 

Averag©  Weight  of  Fleecea, 


Shaep. 


In  On 


H.W.  mad 


wwihed. 


Scoured. 


lb. 

OK. 

5 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

2 

5 

0 

5 

74 

5 

H 

5 

n 

5 

^ 

5 

m 

lb.     oz. 


Ih.    oz.  '      lb,    o& 


3     12 


Louibig. 


In  Oraiae.      Wiuhed, 


lb«     oz*     lb.  oz. 
Not  recorded. 


2 

1 

141 

14 

13 

12 

9i 

124 

11 

IH 

1     8 


Estimated  Amount  of  Clip. 


h 

laGT€»Me, 

tI..W.  and 

Crmk- 
waahAd. 

Sconnd. 

laOrofiae. 

Waflbed. 

ifp 

1 22.559,023 

•29,758,918 

IS 

147,423,375 

1,102,932 

6,718,704 

1,858,225 

6,445,014 

234.882 

1882 

I47.5aj,715 

820,800 

5,120,329 

840,115 

7,271,940 

131,391 

1883 

154,135,118 

052.125 

6,470,622 

411,037 

9,002,  t>95 

114,450 

|f84 

120,552,295 

978,260 

2,354,136 

885,357 

5,450,628 

111,361 

\ISSo 

J54.900>128 

123,500  ' 

2,007,575 

801.750 

7.198,420 

63,870 

1860 

157,046,170 

123.677 

1,491,359 

2,776,888 

8,719.693 

75,084 

1887 

17-2,894,743 

337,500 

1,997.830 

1,594,725 

14,580,347 

162,415 

888 

191.526,310 
213,011,500 

1,285,068 

2,270,257 

10,215,296 

34,149 

1880 

330,000 

l.514,b72 

4,157.552 

11,071.840 

110,707 

*  For  m&O  fvilunii  v«  only  given  for  wool  **  Gnoity,^  luid  "  WA«hed.'* 
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STOCK. 


Wool  ma%  to 


Much  of  the  wool  produced  in  Xew  SouUi  Wales  is  sent  to 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide  for  Bhipment  to  Europe,  m  will  ha  fsm 
from  the  follo^Hug  table  : — 

QunBtity  of  New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported 


TflV 

K.a  waiM 

Vlctoriwi 

B.Aii«tnllia 

itoma^tmnA 

~*i 

port!. 

pcwia. 

porti. 

port-. 

1 

lb. 

th. 

m. 

Bl                  1ft.  ^ 

1877 

65,024,f»3l 

.>4,196,30 

2,281,048 

650,559     122,K>tI,«)I 

1878 

68»941>,633 

55,4y«,732 

16,785,661 

328,114 

141,560,m 

1879 

8l/a>J54 

5*».504,m>7 

10,472,908 

585,557 

l49,293.1Sfi 

1880 

100.50G,949 

65,H92,226 

11,927,018 

440,258 

l7«,7tiC45l 

1881 

97,049,45/1 

5H,r»<ls,!)09 

5,673,7H7 

448.211 

lGl,74<K3i 

1882 

96,927,768 

f»e,2.vj.H:,t> 

21,257,679 

574,612 

i7i,omil 

1883 

l46.4.m(M2 

5:5,374,727 

16,1*29,452 

726,993 

21ftJttfl 

1884 

133,570,339 

4li,239,608 

21,659,427 

431,567 

1885 

13S,5S1,706 

46,206,250 

8.5.s:^,40S 

404,114 

la^B 

1886 

128.290,245 

m)/229,330 

24,170,392 

314,1-23 

1897 

17I.3'X:^29 

(il.2S8,3.'>5 

23,267,181 

120.565 

1888 

*2(JI,(>30.O^K) 

(il,541,00O 

6,540,000 

2s,ax> 

1889 

194,438,113 

77.t}0i,LK)5 

26.845,693 

126,804 

The  weights  given  above  are  on  the  assamptioQ  thai  iU 
wool  wiis  shipped  in  the  gi'eose. 

Tbe  pi'oportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  SoutK  W»l« 
ports  compared  with  wliat  was  despatched  by  way  of  MelV>oumet 
Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  was : — 


tmr. 


utberport*. 


1877 

1878 
1879 
18ttO 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1SH4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


53-23 
48*71 
54  67 
56-22 
60D0 
66^7 
67*59 
66-15 
71-52 
63*14 
66-90 
7  4 '75 

ai-03 


46-77 
51-29 
45*33 
43*78 

40"fJ(J 
43  33 
32  41 

3:vs:> 

2h-4b 
36  86 
33*10 
25-25 
34  97 


Weight  and  «lae      Wool  IS  put  Up  at  the  Stations  in  packs  which  weigh  from  lOfti 
or  bftl<Hi.  to  12  m.  each.     The  bales  are  usually  4  ft  6  in.  or  5  ft  3  in,  il 

length,  and  2  ft  2  in,   in  brradth  and  depth,  and  weigh  whtl 

packed  about  450  lb. 


WEIGHT  AOT)  VALUE   OF   WOOL, 


VALUE  OF  THE  WOOL  CLIP, 
Xbe  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  item  of  pro*  WooUhcmoi 
duvtiony  and  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  in  export 
ft  kige  meftsttre  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  state  of  the  export  trade 
of  New  Sonth  Wales  wool  during  the  period  1860^1889,  and 
illuBtrates  the  growth  of  that  important  industry  during  thirty 

j  |«vi ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  fluctuations  in  the  vftlue  of 
^fl  clip  may  be  easily  followed.     The  weights  given  represent  the 

.  tcttial  exports,  washed  and  greasy  wool  being  taken  together  :  — 


I 


Weight  and  Value  of  Wool  Exiioi-ted. 

r«r. 

Qtantity 

Vftlus. 

Year. 

1      Qiuatily. 

Valii«, 

lb. 

£ 

tb. 

£ 

\m 

14.962,362 

J, 454,289 

1875 

87.5.14,280 

5,651.643 

\m 

18,171.209 

1,708,978 

1876 

100.736,330 

5,565,173 

\m 

2O,9S8,303 

1,801,186 

1877 

102,150,246 

6,256,038 

1869 

15,842,  fi20 

1,316,520 

1878 

111,833,017 

5,723,316 

1864 

25,827,917 

2,294,615 

1879 

123,710,450 

6,491,198 

1$65 

29,858,791 

2,2a%560 

1880 

ir>4,871,832 

8,040,625 

xm 

36,980,685  ^  %m),U% 

1881 

139,601,506 

7.149,787 

vm 

21,708,902  1  1,711,322 

isa2 

146,221,182 

7,433,091 

\m 

25,721,032     1,879.751 

1883 

188,161,710 

9,598.761 

1869 

51,269,672  !  3,162,522  I 

1884 

173,986,303 

8,953,100 

1870 

47,440,610    2,741,141 

1885 

168,151,659 

7,246,642 

1871 

65,611,953 

4,748.100 

1886 

173.985,640 

7,028,596 

L872 

50,233,453 

3,342,900 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

JS73 

66.169.356 

4,273,380 

1888        1 

235,848.944 

9,089.776 

1S74 

75»  156,924 

6,010,125 

1889 

261,853,484    10,620,636 

examination    of    the    preceding    figures    at    once    shows  Effect  of  priwei 


wool  on 


Ikow  greatly  the  fluctuations  in   the  value  of  the  staple  article  proBpority, 
export    affect    the    national     profiperity.       The    exports    for 
jiarB  1884  and  1886,  for  instance,  which  may  be  taken  as 


STOCK. 

practically  equal  in  quantity,  repi*eseiited  a  value  of  £8^9534 
ill  the  foruier  year,  whilst  in  the  latter  year  the  ^alue  w 
reduced  to  X7,028,596.  In  this  particular  case  the  Hgof 
exhibit  «  double  loss — in  the  quantity,  and  in  the  value  ol 
produce  exported.  In  1884  the  export  per  capita  was  eqaivi 
to  229*2  Bb.  of  wool  weighed  in  tlie  grease.  Had  the  quantit 
of  wool  ex|>orted  in  1886  been  in  proportion  to  the  increased  po|ii 
latiou,  tlie  figures  would  have  stood  at  224,613,000  lb.,  instead 
203.013,000  lb.  actually  exported.  Thus  the  loss  suffered: 
quantity  amounts  to  21,600,000  lb.  The  actual  di^erence  in  vali 
of  the  two  cHps  against  1886  amounts  to  X  1,92 4,504 ;  but  if 
this  sum  be  added  the  value  of  the  quantity  which  the  Colco| 
failed  to  export  in  that  year,  it  will  be  found  that  the  procccdf 
the  export  of  wool  in  1886  were  actually  shorter  by  X2,S31,7i 
tliau  would  have  been  realised  hud  the  prices  and  yield  of  1884 
maintained.  Agjun,  comparing  1883  with  the  past  year,  there  ^ 
a  difference  in  quantity  in  favour  of  1889  of  82,331,0001b. 
wool  weighed  in  the  grease,  and  had  the  prices  of  1883 
obtained  the  value  of  the  1889  clip  would  have  exceeded  that 
the  former  year  by  X3,647,184,  whereas  the  excess  was  oi 
£1,021,875.  The  transactions  of  1889,  though  much  more 
factory  than  those  of  the  preceding  year,  as  regards  quantity 
clip,  compare  very  unfavourably  with  1883  in  respect  to 
average  price  obtained. 


I  In        Xhe  preceding  table  also  shows  that,  although  during  the 

rnder  rxttfiiinatiou  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  fr 
cno  year  to  imothrr,  the  tendency  to  a  settled  diminution  of  pi 
ia  unfortunately  too  clearly  diac<*rnible.     In   order   to  furt 
illuHtrato  the  lluotuHtlons  in  the  v>\luc  of  this  staple  in  the  Lorn 
market  durinjc  the  lasit  ten  yeans,  the  classification  into  scoured  i 
greany  wool  ba^  been  adlicnnl  to,  and  the  following  table  will  givi! 
an  accumte  idea  of  thi»  nvomgc  value  realised  for  these  two 
of  wool  iluring  lh«  ImI  p*n  i^hI  of  ten  years.     The  values  given 
those  ruUni;  at  th*^  Sv*  pi  ieu  i|»al  ludca  of  each  year. 


PEICES   OF  WOOL. 
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Average  Value  per  Jb,  of  New  South  Wales  Merino  Wool  in  the 
London  Market. 


1880. 

1881. 

18S2. 

1883. 

1884. 

Siles. 

j 

r 

1 

a 

! 

1 

1 

o 

o 

btSeries  

S::  :;:::: 

<*  

»  

d. 

19 

19 

19 

19i 

19i 

d. 

\f 

12 
12 
12 

A. 
18 
184 
184 
18 
184 

d. 

114 
114 

d.       d. 
]8i     11 
19    1  11 
19     ,  lOi 
18i     lOi 
18i  1  lOi 
1 

d. 
18 
18 
17 
174 
17i 

d. 

10 

10 
94 
94 

10 

d. 
164 
164 

}?* 
164 

d. 

S! 

»4 
10 
94 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888.         1         1889. 

Silea. 

1 

i 

1 

r 

o 

1 

1 

o 

1 

UtSeries    

2bd   

!S 

«: ;:   :::::: 

d. 

16 

154 

144 

134 

134 

d. 

9 

84 

1    8 

d, 

13 
12 
144 

d. 

74 
64 

84 
10 

1    «i 

d. 

16 

154 

151 

MS 

Mi 

d. 

9J 

»i 
9 

84 
8i 

d. 

i^ 
16 
174 
174 

d. 

8 

84 

84 

9 

94 

d. 

1?' 

17J 

d. 

I' 

94 
10 

104 

Dariog   the   period   covered   by  the   foregoing   table   scoured  Maximam  pHce 

Srdnej-shipped  wool  fluctuated  between  a  maximum  of  19Jd.  per 

h.  and  a  minimum  of  12d. ;  and  greasy  wool  realized  from  6 id. 

to  14d.     The  maximum  prices  for  both  descriptions  of  wool  were 

realized  during  1880,  when  the  sales  opened  at  19d.  and  12Jd. 

per  lb.  respectively.     Prices  were  fairly  well  maintained  in  1881 

and  1882,  but  they  began  to  decline  rapidly  until  the  lowest 

market  was  reached  in  the  early  part  of  1886,  when  scoured  wool 

realized  as  little  as  12d.,  and  greasy  6id.  per  9).      Since  1886 

there  has  been  a  much  better  market  for  all  kinds  of  wool,  the 

average  price  of  unwashed  ranging  between  8J<I  and  Ojd.  in  1887, 

andSld.  and  9i<L  in  1888.     The  sales  for  1890  also  show  an 

upward  movement,  the  quotations  at  the  close  of  June  being  lOd. 

per  Ibu  for  greasy,  and  17d.  for  washed,  wool,  a  very  material  advance  Si2?Sw«^ 

on  the  figure  of  fbfur  years  previously.    The  state  of  the  wool  market 


ChtiiA  and  JftpAn 
a«  a  tnarkct  for 


clothing  trouL 


may  therefore  be  pronounced  satisfactory^  though  a  retum 
the  extremely  prosperous  years  of  1871   to  1S75,  when 
Syduey-s]npi>ed  wool  obtained  as  much  as  26 1 d.,  and  greasy 
15d,  per  3j.,  is  very  doubtful-    With  the  present  markets,  Low9t« 
there  in  no  cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  ( 
production  of  wool  in  these  colonies.    In  the  ancient  seats  o£  wool| 
growing,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  of  the 
recently  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  climatic  lulj 
otherwise^  are  likely  to  offer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  wlii 
population  and  the  consequent  demand  for  wool  is  everywlw 
increasing.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  certain  that  unless  fresh  avfiQQ6i 
are  open  to  the  wool  industry  in  those  countries  where  its  use  flj 
comparatively  unknown,  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  marker 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  article.     The  establishment  of  a  inarM 
for  Australian  wool  among  the  teeming  populations  of  China  \ 
Japan,  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  itself  points  out  the  x'tlui 
of  wool  as  an  article  of  clothing,  is  an  oVyirct  towards  which  i 
intelligent  glance  of  the  statesmen  of  Australia  might  well 
directed. 

It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  the  climate  of  New  Sott^ 
Wales  is  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  i 
clothing  wool.  Although  the  former  is  looked  upon  witJi  mo 
favour  by  wool  growers,  it  is  generally  recognised  that  there 
\*ery  large  tracts  of  country^  es|n?cial]y  where  the  salt-bush  pn 
dominates,  on  which  ifc  is  difficult  to  raise  a  good  combing  wool, 
and  where  it  will  probably  be  found  more  profitable  by  wool 
growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  dothtng 
variety. 
n-ooUcd  The  breeding  of  cosrse-wooUed  sheep,  for  the  metropolitfta 
market,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  districts  along  tJie  coast  Tlie 
stock  raised  for  this  purpose  are  prineipully  of  the;  Leicester  and 
Lincoln  breeds,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  greater  favourite  as 
a  producer  of  fat  lauibs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  cultivated 
solely  as  an  article  of  food,  the  coarse- wool  led  slieep  is  quite  as 
profitable  as  the  merino. 


CONSrMPTION  OF   WOOL. 
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The  qtiantitj  Rnd  value  of  wool,  the  i>roduc6  of  each  of  the  ^^^j  ^^p  j,^ 
"''^rious  colonies  of  Austraksift,  grown  during  the  year  1889,  will  ^"*'**««*- 
^*^  found  hereunder; — 


Colony. 


Quaiitttj  — 
Wool  iu  Oroue. 


Vftlu©. 


J^  South  Walet  ..., 

/ytemUnd  .. 

^^outh  Auitralia 

i**in*Di» 

^ew  Zeahkad 

Total. 


299,012,200 

65,293,400 

09,617,600 

38,702,900 

9,501,700 

6,241,000 

116,648^200 


10,620,700 
2.872,900 
2,680.100 
1,379,300 
395,!)00 
283,200 
3,976,400 


605,017,000        22,208,500 


•  E»timAted. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  each  colony  may  vniuoofcUp, 
|*^P|>ear  anomalous,  when  the  weight  of  the  clip  only  is  considered ; 
*^  tiiust  be  borne  lu  mind,  however,  in  comparing  the  weight  and 
i^^lue  of  this  staple,  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  diiTerence  in 
[tht?  average  value  of  the  wool  grown  in  onecoJony  and  tLat  grown 
I  ^  another. 

The  quantity  of  wool  consamed  by  the  man ufnctQ ring  nations  Consumption 
[^  the  world  amounted  in  1887  to  1,872,000,000  Ih.  weighed  in  "*  ^ 
grease.     Of  this  quantity  930,000,000  %.,  or  scarcely  half, 
grown  in  the  various  countries   engaged  in  manufacturing, 
^d   of  the  balance    530,000,000  Ih.,   or  alwit    5 0  8   per   cent, 
wna  Australasian.     The    consumption    of    wool    was    thus   dis- 
I  tributed  : — 


Homo 
prodttotion. 

Imports. 

Total 
coQBumptioii. 

*17jiit£d  Kiiii?doni    ....♦, * 

lb, 
134,000,000 

450.000,000 

34G,000,000 

256,000,000 

i>80,0(JO,000 

1     104,000,000 

392,000,000 

1,030,000,000 

450,000,000 

Conttncntal  Europe  

3foarth  AmericA 

Total,. 

930,000,000 

942,000.000 

1.872.000  000 

Wool'prfHlucinir 


During 

recent  years 

a  considerable  change  has 

taken  place 

in  the  nmrkets  available  for  the  ahipment  of  wool ;  the  United     | 

Kingdonj 

is  no  longer  the  lirst  amongst  wool- manufacturing  coun- 

tries,  thougli  its  consumption  of  imported  wool  is  stil 

equal  to  27*4-J 

]ier  cent,  of  tlie  total  wool  impcrtecl. 

The  relative  positions  of  tb^^ 

United  Kingdom,  America,  and  continental  Europe 

^  as  wool  coc-^ 

aumers  during  several  ] 

^•ears  may  be 

gleaned  from  the  followit::^ J 

Uihh  :— 

Y«r. 

OontttMiilia 
Europe. 

GmndTot*! 

m. 

tti. 

lb. 

Ifc, 

1878 

352,000,000 

005,000,000 

250,000,000 

1,516,000,1)0^^ 

1870 

321,000,000 

889,000,000 

312,000,000 

J,522,fH)0,OC:^^ 

1880 

370.000,000 

S82.000,00<» 

381,000,000 

l.ft33,CKXI,0C:P*' 

I8S1 

320,000,000 

952,000.000 

355.000,000 

i,627,ooo,ot:::»<' 

1882 

357,000,000 

009,000,000 

385,000,000 

i,7n,ooo,o<J<' 

1883 

340,000,000 

%9,0OO,OO0 

418,000,000 

1,727,000,(KX? 

18S4 

381,000,000 

1,017,000,000 

422,00O,0O<t 

l,S20,00il.O^    1 

1885 

,m%ooo,0(K) 

1,021,000.000 

444,000.000 

1,830.000.00?     1 

I8S6 

418.000,000 

1,033,000,000 

460,000,000 

].9ii,ccio,afw    1 

1887 

392,000,000 

1,030,000,000 

450,000,000 

1,872,000,000     1| 

An  exact  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  various  countries  of  ih ft 
world  cannot  be  given,  but  sufficient  information  is  ohtainftl>Ie 
from  which  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  pi-oclucing 
areas  may  be  determined  for  the  year  1 887-8. 


pTodufbig  arena. 

n^ 

QeanvooL 

Kiirope  *.,..♦ ,m 

187.000,000 
37,000,000 
2*1,0(10,000 
47,000,000 

101,(MK1,000 
06,480,000 

400  (' 

Asia  ...,...., , ,,...,.,,,, 

lOOj^    H 

Africa  * ,... .». *...» 

a8,000,aw 

ifv8,ooaoo9 

North  America  .,..,» ,..- ,..,.,,., 

South  AttiericA  (cxctuiding  Brazil)  ..^*. *.,.,., 

120,000000 

Australasia ....,...«,.... 

307.000.000 

497,480,000 

1.153,000,000 

NUMBER  OF   CATTLE. 
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CATTLE. 
Though  still  a  most  IiBportaut  industry,  cattle-rearing  does  not  cattle  t^reeciing 
low  occupy  80  prominent  a  place  as  formerly.     In  1 86 1  the  value  of 
pie  bomeci  cattle  deptustured  in  the  Colony  was  about  £7,000,000, 
''bile  that  of  the  sheep  was  not  more  than  half  this  sum.     In 
^BSo  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  of  stock  had  entirely 
^^auged;    for,  while  the  cattle  wero  valued  at  £8,120,000,  the 
?^*eep    were    worth    £18,750,000,    notwithstanding   that   in    the 
M^tc*rval  cattle  had  consitlcrably  risen  in  value^  and  sheep  had 
*^preciated.    Tli©  number  of  cattle  returned  during  each  year  since  Number  of  catUc 
^^Gl  is  slio wn  in  the  subjoined  table,  and  it  will  be  noticed  how 
i^<^t  has  been  the  decline  in  tho  totals  since  1875  : — 


Tear. 

Jfraulier  of  ea;tlc. 

T«ir, 

Kujiibcf  of  ottttle. 

1861 

2,271,9*23 

I87r. 

3  J  31, 013 

18(52 

2,(>20,3.S3         i 

}b:- 

2J46,385 

18«3 

2.<j32,522 

1S78 

2,771,583 

mi 

1,924,1111 

1S7U 

2,?n4,210 

1S65 

];i]ni,m-> 

1880 

2,580,040 

18C6 

hiiimn 

1881 

2,507.348 

18C7 

1.728,427 

1882 

l,8,'>!?»?»So 

1808 

1,761,411 

1883 

1,040,753 

Ibii*) 

1,795,1)04 

1884            ! 

1,425,130 

1870 

2J9:i,0^M 

1885            1 

1,317,315 

1871 

2,014.8HS 

1886 

l,3li7,M4 

1872 

2,287.(^00 

1887 

1,575.487 

1873 

%im,Mi 

1888 

I,fi22,y07 

187-1 

2.8j(i,6*.>a 

1889 

1J4 1,592 

1875 

3,134.08a 

If  the  above  tii^ures  be  compared  with  the  returns  of  sheep  for  subftitutton  <»r 
the  same  period,  it  will  be  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
1  place  iu  the  class  of  stock  has  been  most  remarkable*  It  is  very 
k  debatable  whether  the  substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the 
[end  prove  advantageous  to  the  State,  though  there  does  not  appear 
>  U>  he  any  doubt  that  sheep-breeding  is  at  present  more  protitalde 
[ta  the  individual  owner  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle 
[depastured  in  the  Colony  during  1S8D  was  118,685;  but  since 
ig  timre  Jiaa  he&n.  a  decrease  of  1,392,404.      It  would  seem. 


I  from  fftlluru 
r  water  ftod 


from   these  figures   that  the  lowest  point   in  cattle-raising 
reaclied  in  1885,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  contumed  \md  » 
Since  then  the  improvement  has  been  gradtial,  and  even  if  sm^l/ 
it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  pastondt^iy 
in  some  parts  of  the  Colony  to  revert  to  cattle  breeding  in  place 
of  sheep. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  loss  of  cattle  from  failure  of  w«*pr 
and  grass  can  only  be  made  for  aWut  seven  years,  and  of  these  years 
three  showed  an  actual   decrease  on   the  figures  of  the  previoa'S 
year,  the  yeara  1887  and  1889,  being  the  only  ones  of  the  seri©^ 
which  could  be  considered  favourable  to  stock*     Estimating  ^^ 
the   low  figure   of  £5   a   ht^^d,  the  loss   in  1883  was  equal  ^^ 
Jl, 670,500,  and  iu   1884  to  £1,398,500.     Since  the  year  \m^ 
named  the  losses  of  the  stockholders  have  not  been  so  serloa^S) 
and  in  1887  and  188D  there  was  a  surplus.     The  following  atik^'t^ 
uwM  shows  the  increase  in  the  numl>er8  of  cattle  which  would  h^^fi 
occurred  had  the  seasons  been  favourable,  and  alao  the  increase    «r 
decrease  actually  experienctrd  : — 

Loss  of  Horned  Cattle  through  Drought  and  kindred  causes 


Year. 

of  oatunil  d«creaMt. 

Actual  tncrcoae 
or  Uecnsuii. 

£4»t]iiomi»^«>«><» 

No. 

Na 

No, 

J8S3 

114,900 

'219,200 

,\UI01) 

1884 

64J00 

*2l5,e00 

279jno 

1885 

30,000 

'107.S00 

13S.400 

1S86 

66.800 

5{),500 

1G,300 

1887 

207,000 

207.600 

t 

1888 

H2Am} 

47,400 

35,200 

1889 

118,700 

118,700 

1                 i 

*  DocrobMe  diiriiitr  the  year. 
i  1*0  tow,  or  If  auy  au>',  very  tiligHt. 


1  brectls 


The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  Colony  are  the  Durbia 
or  Shorthorns,  Hereford,  Devon,  Ayi-shire,  Alderneyi  and 
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ora  these  various  breeds.     At  the  doso  of  the  year  1889  the  PrifM?!pd  hteeds 

•        1  *''  cftl-tJe  ill 

ftumbers  of  each  breed,  as  £ar  fts  could  be  ascertained,  were  : —        Colony. 

ShcwthoniB— Pnro  lujii  stud *...       46»0n9 

Urdiuary 642,375 

688,474 

Hereford— Pure  and  atud 25,713 

Ui'dinary 206»270 

231,983 

Devon— Pure  and  fitud.... 10,274 

Onlimry  ...,.,,.... 64,043 

64,317 

Black-polled— Pure  and  Btud  671 

Ordinary 972 

' 1.643 

AjTBhire— Pure  and  stud.. 2,620 

Ordinary  ,^. 6,613 

— 9,233 

OlberB— Pure  and  atud, 551 

Ordinary 464 

1,015 

Croa&ea— Firit 5»273 

Ordinary ..     739,654 

744.927 

The  cross-breeds  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 

Shorthorn  Aud  Hereford 248,121 

Shorttioni  and  Devon 86,476 

Hereford  anr I  Devon  , 48,610 

Shorthorn  and  black-polled  ........ 4,6t52 

Ayrshire^  Ac,  and  shorthorn   4,132 

Unrecognizable    ,.., 352,926 

744,927 
The  ntimber  of  fat  cattle  which  will  be  available  for  ma^rkei  i*  q^^^  ^f  ^^^^ 
during  the  year  1890  is  estimated  to  be  about  298,150  heacL 
This  number  is  certainly  very  high^  if  the  produce  of  the  herds  of 
the  Colony  be  a)one  considered,  The  cattle  trade  with  Queensland 
ia^  however,  very  consideralde,  especially  in  store  cuttle  sent  to 
tkia  Colony  for  fattening  ;  tht*se  serve  to  swell  the  nominal  cast  of 
the  herds  of  the  Colony  to  the  figures  given  above.  If  the  produce 
ol  the  Colony  alone  be  reckoned,  the  cast  for  the  year  1889  was 
19i,500  fat  cattle,  and  the  cast  for  1890  will  probably  be  210,000 

The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  Colony  is  steadily  improving^  Braed  otcfttUd 
m  waolt  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  as  well  as  the 
Cftre  exercised  in  selection.     Cattle  are  for  the  most  part  kept  iu 
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Pure  bpetl  cattle 
imported* 


Cntiltt  of  ihc 
world* 


paddocks,  and  of  tbe  total  number  in  the  Colonj  1,318,488  Ait 
paddookedi  250,214  are  in  open  runs,  and  the  remiiinder,  172i8!K)^ 
are  depastured  both  ways. 

During  the  year  1S89,  2,0D7  pure  bred  cattle,  025  bulls  and 
1,472  cows,  were  imported,  chiefly  from  the  other  colonies  of  the 
group*  Importations  froia  Europe  and  America  were  prohibited 
for  many  yearr^,  owing  to  the  natural  dread  of  the  stock  ovnm 
lest  their  herds  fihouhl  contract  diseases  which  have  de\^a8tdl«d 
the  cattle  of  other  countries  The  prohibition  wrii*  removdia 
1888,  and  ctittle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  quarantine. 

Compared  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world  the  imji 
of  Australia  is  not  so  majiilost  in  the  case  of  cattle  aa  in  iLai 
sheep.     The  following  are  the  numbers  of  cattle  estimated  fnui 
the  most  recent  returns  aYailable : — 

Europe , , , 07,000,000 

Asia 70,tHKI,(K)0 

Africa , 4,U0<V(J00 

North  America 55,000,000 

South  ATDcrica 68,000,000 

Australaaia M1>S.OOO 

Total,.., 293,498,000 


mi: AT  SUFFZT. 

Qa«ftian  or  food  The  magnitude  of  tho  pastoral  interests  of  Australia,  and  the 
existence  of  a  large  surplus  of  stock,  have  served  to  divert  atttfo* 
lion  from  the  question  of  tho  permanence  of  that  surplus,  Th^ 
matter  is  not  one  of  merely  abstract  importance,  but  has  a  pmc* 
tical  bearing  on  the  question  of  tho  food  supply  of  thee©  colonioB, 
as  well  as  of  tho  posi^ibilitj-  of  the  continued  export  of  meat  to 
tho  markets  of  tbe  Old  World.  In  dealing  with  this  question  it 
will  bo  necessary  to  consider  not  merely  the  resotircos  of  eack 
province  individually,  but  tho  resources  of  Austral I.a  as  a  whole. 
The  advisability  of  so  treating  the  stock  of  the  colonics  will  be 
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apparent*  The  constant  crossing  and  rocrossing  of  flocks  and 
herds  from  one  colony  to  another  for  breeding,  f atteniug,  or  other 
purposes,  entirely  destroy  tlie  valao  of  11  set  of  figures  relating 
t)  any  one  colony,  as  distinct  from  tbo  whole  group.  This  is 
eipei'ially  the  case  in  cotisideriiag  the  important  question  of  the 

I  Cut, or  percentage  of  stock  available  for  market  duriog  each  year. 
k purely  fattening  country  the  cast  will  appear  very  high,  aud 
Jing  stations  correspondingly  low,     A  combination  of  all 

rcbttea  of  mils  will  alone  give  true  results,  and  this  can  only  he 
flkamed  by  considering  the  whole  of  Australia  as  if  it  were  one 
ruu.  In  the  following  computations  New  Zealand  and  Tiismania 
have  been  excluded,  as  their  interests  as  stock  producers  are 

\  tntirelv  distinct  from  those  of  the  continental  colonies. 


Til©  people  of  Australia,  in  ordinary  years,  consume  by  far  the  ixat<*  of  incrcia 
[  lifger  part  of  the  meat  produced  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
I  tnost  iibundant  seasons  the  surplus  exported  forms  but  a  small 
[fartion  of  the  total  quantity  produced.  The  ratio  at  which  popu- 
ation  tends  to  increase  is,  therefore,  an  important  element  in 
bis  question.  The  population  of  the  colonies  increased  at  the 
ite  of  315  per  cent,  for  the  ten  years  1871-81,  but  the  increase 
much  more  rapid  towards  the  close  of  this  period  than  in 
ihe  earlier  years.  Since  18S1  the  rat©  has  slightly  exceeded  3  Q 
per  cent.,  and  for  the  coming  decade,  which,  as  will  hereafter 
ppesLTf  IS  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  cansider  in  dealing  with  the 
Itnesit  supply,  the  yearly  increase  of  population  may  be  taken  as 
|ttal  to  tbia  perccntago.  It  i»  of  course  impossible  to  suppose 
that  Australia  will  always  be  favoured  with  bo  largo  an  addition 
its  population  as  3 '9  per  cent,  per  annum  represents,  but  it 
equally  impossible  that  the  present  rate  of  increase  will 
itiddeniy  fall  oW  by  the  stoppage  of  the  current  of  immigration 
ifhicli  has  ao  long  been  directed  to  these  shores. 

Along  with  population  must  be  considcrod  the  question  of  consimiption  of 
[the  consamption  of  meat,     It  is  unfortunate  that  this  can  only 
Flpe  detvrcained  with  ©laclitude  for  New  South  "VValca  and  Victoria, 
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BtimAte  of  any  kind  can  be  givea  for  South  Australia  or  Went 
Australia.    Taking  the  population  of  the  three  colonies  for  whk'h 
fttiKtics  are  available^  the  total  consumption  at  the  close  of  1889 
irotild  be : — 

Population*  Sheep.  Cattle. 

Kew South  Wales...     l.l-22,tHW  x  1'73  -  1.941.(XiO  x  '24  =  2tt9,280 

Ticionsk  ,     1, 118,077  x  2-05  =  2,292,058  x  *23  ^  267»157 

|(|Be6iisLu)d 406,5»0  x  2-00  zi      813.18a  x  -40  =  102,636 


2,646,067 


5,046,298 


689,073 


AuBtriJian 
coiisufiiption. 


The  average  consumption  for  these  coloniCH  is  tlierefore, 
lipproxinmtel}^  19  pheep  and  U-2(i  cattle.  These  figures*  may  be 
ily  adopted  as  the  consumption  per  he:id  of  Australia,  for 
irhetber  South  Australia  or  Western  Australia  consume  more  or 
1^98  thau  abore  given,  the  average  of  Aut^tridia  will  not  be  sensibly 
Seeted. 

At  the  middle  of  18S9  the  population  of  the  Qxe  eoDtiucntal 
lies  waa  2,967,000,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  just  given 
eir  requirement  for  one  year  would  be^ 

5.637,300  sheep, 
771,400  cattle. 

The  increaae  of  population  was  found  to  be  3'9  per  cent.     It, 

owererj  does  not  follow  thnt  the  pretient  liigh  rate  of  consump* 

Son  will  be  tDnintained,  and  that  the  demand  will  increase  also  at 

1*9,    The  aggregation  of  population  in  large  towns,  where  oppor- 

unities  for  diversifying  food  are  numerous,  tenda  to  lessen  the 

ge  meat  consumption,  and  although  a  continuance  of  the 

ent  increase  of  population  may  naturally  be  expected,  a  eon- 

fouancc  of  the  present  average  consumption  cjin  hardly  be  looked 

Am  an  allowance  on  this  score  the  increase  of  meat  con- 

tion  will  be  taken  in  the  following  computations,  not  as  3  9, 

it  am  3  75. 

The  uie  of  meat  as  an  article  of  diet  is  much  more  general  in  ckMnpftmtir 
Ayntralia  than  in  other  countries  of   which    the  gtatiatlea   are  ^^^^**'° 
available.    The  consuniption  of  1*9  i^heep  and  '26  cattle  may  be 


* 


stock:, 

tmkea  as  e<)ual  to  26i  lb,,  adding  to  this  12  lb.  of  pork,  &c.,t 
aTerage  yearlj  consumptioii  of  each  inhabitant  of  AnstndiA  1 
276  lb.    The  following  statement  gives  the  like  in  formation  \ 
tlie  principal  countries  of  the  world,  as  etated  by  Mulhall  :— 


lb.  |ier  iiih&bltant. 

Great  Britaia , 103 

Ftmnce    ...... 74 

GerDiany    ..»., ,,.. 09 

Russia , ,. .,.  48 

Austria 04 

Italy   .» ...». 23 

Spain „ 49 

Belgium  and  HoLhmd  ..,...*.... 69 

Scandinavia  ,,,, , QIJ 

United  State*    „.. , 120 

Australia    ..,. ,,.,.,.,,  270 


In  further  diacugsing  this  qnestion,  it  wHJ  be  expedient 
deal  with  the  two  classes  of  stock  scparatclj,  for  several  ill 
portant  reason?,  but  chiefly  because  the  surplus  of  beef ' 
relatively  much  smaller  than  that  of  mutton, — and  as  will  af 
wards  appear,  the  continuance  of  a  surplus  at  alibis  problemali< 
The  various  questions  of  cast,  increase  of  stock,  effect  of  drough 
and  disease,  will  therefore  he  separately  treated  for  cattle 
sheep* 


The   estimates  made   from  time  to  time  of  the  number 
stock  in  Australia  are  naturally  only  approximate,  but  eve 
year  Bees  a  nearer  approach  to  the  truth.     It  is  probable 
very  great  reliance  can  bo  placed  upi>n  the  earlier  ligures  giv 
in  some   of   the   following  tables,   but  as   no   deductions 
founded  on  them  alone,  the  question  of  their  absolute  correctne 
is  not  material.     The  following  table  gives  the  estimate  of  .^t 
in  Australia  at  the  close  of  each  year  ainco  1S62.    The  incr 
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^■le  per  cent,  for  each  year  over  its  predecessor  aod  the 

I  aTerage  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  are  also  given. 

• 

kar,            , 

Ktiniber  of 
CatUe. 

IncraiM  or         r«rt?flntogo  of 
Dec  rcti^  *hjri  ntf        I  ti  cr^tac  or 
the  year.                Decrease. 

creaftoyierantmui 
since  18«3. 

t- 

3,S5.%6SS 

3,aOG,278 
3,634,793 
3.455,334 
3,487,535 
3,502,790 
3,648,586 
4,174,867 
4,175,688 
4.497.153 
5,243,114 
5,657,552 
6,270,916 
6,612,756 
6.408.279 
6,733,945 
7»  176.380 
7.407,955 
7,880,405 
7,608.307 
7.568,618 
7,440,075 
7,230,891 
7,138,103 
7,016,520 
8,174,321 

•4  08 

*im 

*4-94 
01>3 
3-02 
1-55 

14-43 
0  02 
7  TO 

1(J59 

im 

10-84 

5-45 

•173 

3  63 

6-57 

3*23 

G"33 

•345 

•0'52 

•lUO 

♦2*81 

•1-28 

100! 

3'26 

•157,410 

•  61,485 
♦170,459 

32.201 
105,261 
5o,7i>0 
520,281 
821 
321,465 
745,0*>1 
414,438 
613,304 
:^H,840 

•114-477 
235,600 
442.441 
231,569 
472,510 

•272,158 

•  39,689 
•128.543 
•209,184 

•  92.788 
778,417 
257,801 

•4-08 

♦2^00 

•3*70 

•2-50 

*1*40 

«1'00 

M5 

POl 

1*73 

313 

35.5 

414 

4i>4 

3  80 

3 '79 

3  06 
391 

4  05 
3'C^ 
3  43 
3^8 
2*90 
2-72 
3*04 
305 

L 

tz".:. 

.<i. ........ 

i>«»>««**>«> 

^ 

: 

!•».•«•.... 
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•  I>ecroaso, 

per  present  conditions  the  highest  possible  increase  that  nate  of  incnoiwe       | 

ke  i^lace  in  the  nnmbeu  of  cattle  h  15  per  cent.,  hut  some  "**    "• 

ago,  vihen  the  coniiumption  wan  ^mtillcr^  a  point   or  so 

»  might  have  been  reachtti.     This  rate  would  obtain  if 

^rere  oiilr  4  per  cent,  of  deaths  from  ordinary  eauses  and 

{rom  epidemics  or  droughts,  and  if  tho  average  of  calves 

d  85  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  breeding  cowa,     Sudi  a  rate 
reave  would  be  mnst  extraordinary,  since  what  may  he 

f  th©  natural  losses  can  Tan  set  down  at  4  per  cent,  for 

ijlpclc,  7  per  cout.  for  bullocks  and  breeding  cows,  and 

li 
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or  old  cow3«  Beddee  this,  the  proportiaa 
abtf«  72  per  cent.  The  maximum  p®- 
I  from  the  forejc:r»ing  table,  was  reaehe^I 
Ea»  Tij^  in  IS70  and  1873,  and  in  onk  twu 
betvMe  obtained  over  10  per  cent*,  n-Iiik 
av  not  only  no  increase,  but  an 
wloSe  period  which  has  elap**t*tl 
mam  of  eattle  has  been  3  05  per  cent  | 
wmmt  dkan  the  increase  of  population* 

jrtfci  If  111  from  ranous  sources  it  wou 
I  pf^  y«"W  t^<?  number  of  calves  obfa 
m  mak  muillj  more  than  seventy-two,  tluit  i 
loBHiitf  does  not  eiceed  the  proportion  girei 
bi  As  cahing  kaje  been  as  low  as  45  per  cenlj 
ill  wooH  probably  reach  67  5.  By  computi 
1^  iMimmiwg  builockB  are  drawn  from  the  he 
mi  cows  in  their  eighth  year,  the  number  4 
[  hi  ooMkiid  of  the  total  stock  depastur 
tk  same  result  as  tlieoiy  indica 
>  it  ias  been  found  that  however  mo 
«i  vay  in  any  year  he  above  or  bela 
m  tendency  for  the  numbers  to 
itated,  if  the  stock  available  f<j 


giTeo,  it  would  appear  that  in 
^  <aMb  by  births  will  be  about  22*5 
dl  C7^    The  loss  of  stock  in  fair  ye 

^Ued  natural  deaths,  is  about 

of  the  slaughter-yard  has  been 

"91  cAltle  per  inhabitant.    These  data 

»  W  nude  of  the  lossea  sustained  f  r 

It  wiU  be  understood  that  when  th 

1  wr  «4iU  the  deticiency  will  be  count 

JQil  the  aame  as  if  the  calves  die 
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ter  branding.     In  tbe  following  table  the  estimated  lu«8  is 
iTen  for  each  year  eince  1863  : — 

Lose  of  Cattle  by  droughts  and  epidemu^B. 


ISW 516,000 

1865 „ 375JXK) 

1950.. .,..  46*1,000 

pl8W ...»  200,000 

8a. 130,000 

1869,.... 183,000 

1870 

1871...,..,. 311.000 

1872 

1S73. 

187i.« 45,000 

1873 

187e 2(58,000 


1S77 770,000 

1878 381,000 

1879 20i,(X)0 

1880... 471.000 

1881 253.000 

18H2 l»05tj,4>00 

18S3 ...-  755,1100 

1864 mi.im 

1885 837;mx> 

1S$6 658,000 

1887.... 

1888 370,000 


•  iQ  ibew  yeom  Uu  Ion  (If  imy)  mts  uliKht. 

T!te  losses  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  table  are  enormous,  and  LoMbytirou^hy 
tunt  for  the  ditiereuce  between   a  possible  1.J  per  cent. 
lae  in  an  exceptional  year,  or  8  per  cent,  in  a  fair  year,  and 
81*5  per  cent,  which  hiis  been   tbe   average   increase  per 
lum  since  lb63.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  determination  of 
probable  rate  of  iiicreiiso  m  the   number  of  cattle  is  beset 
fith  much  difficulty.     There  is  ni>  regularity  discoverable  in  the 
of  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  the  adoption  of  any 
is    a   matter   not   an   much  of  calculation  as  of  opinion, 
statement  of  yearly  increases  given  above  would  seem  to 
Tour  the  opinion  that  a  ratio  which  is  the  result  of  twenty- 
years*  experience  may  be  accepted  as  likely  to  be  the  ratio 
the  future.     This  is,  however,  a  superfkial  view  of  the  qu ca- 
ll.    During  the  |jcrio4  which  has  clape^cd  f  ince  1863  the  fine 
pattnre  lands  of  Quetjiishmd  have  been  occupied  ^  and  to  enable 
a  similar  ratio  to  be  continued,  similar  country  would  need  to 
be  arailAble.     A  very  slight  knowledge  of  Australia  i«  sufficient 
io  sbow  that  no  land  similar  to  that  stocked  in  Queensland 
iiscfi  1H03  is  availablt*  for  cattle.     To  show  to  what  e:ttent  the 

r 
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allowing  ten  sheep  to  equal  one  liead  of  cattle,  the  acreage  I 
eacli  Head  depastured  ia  approximately : — 

No.  of  aens*  per  head  of  OttUc 

Viotorift 2Q 

New  South  Wales  .,„ ,  28 

QueeiuJiind **.  64 

"Western  and  South  Australia  are  uudoubtedlr  to  a  large  cxtcli 
still  unatocked,  hut  neither  of  these  colonies  is  capable  of  main 
taining  cattle  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as  Queensia 
and  it  is  most  unlikely  that  even  Queensland,  under  the  pre& 
conditions  of  etock^raieing,  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  acreJi 
ptT  head  depaatured  to  a  iigure  approximating  to  that  of  Nd 
Bouth  Wales. 


trrcguliirity  of 
increaie. 


There  is  another  difficulty  in  accepting  the  ratio  since  1^ 
the  period  begins  with  a  year  marking  the  commencement 
a  drought,  and  ends  witli  the  second  year  of  a  most  prospero 
<*ycle.     Droughts   and   good    seasons    alternate  in  a  Komewl 
irregular  fasbion,   and   the  more  scientific  way  lo  cstabliishj 
ratio  of  increase  is  to  compute  from  the  lowest  point  of 
scries  of  bad  years  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  next  series  of 
years,   or   what   will  practically   amount    to    tlie    same 
compute  from  the  height  of  a  series  of  good  years  to  tlie  cor 
p<judijig  point  in  the  next  series.     Taking  the  first  method 
being  the  more  marked  for  the  period  since  1803,  the  follow^ 
results  are  obtained  :— 

Ye*r.  Cittlo.  Yearly  increaM  ptf  e 

1800 3,455,334  ...... 

1871 4.I75.0S8  3*8 

1S77 - ...6,49S,2713  77 

18S6 7.138,103  10 

If  there  were  any  regularity  in  the  rates  disclosed  in  tbe 
foregoing  series,  there  would  bo  good  grounds  for  accept; 
the  last  as  indicating  the    probable  future  ratio 
There  U,  however^  not   only  no   rcf^ularity,  but  the  ratei 


i  conspicuously  irregular.  When  dealing  witli  this  quest ioB  on  a 
I  former  occasion  an  opinion  was  liazarded  tbtit  ii  yearly  increase 
I  of  1  per  cent,  was  as  high  as  the  coodition  of  tliese  colonies 

warmnted  tlie  expectritlon,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  pointed 
lout  tKat  tte  question  was  not  greatly  affected,  even  if  2%5  per 
|(«nt.  were  taken  as  the  prospective  rate.  This  much  may  be 
I conlideDtly  assumed,  that  the  increase  of  stot^k  in  Australia 
I  under  the  present  system  of  depasturing,  will  not,  for  tinj 
I  continuous  period,  reach  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  i«  the 
literate  since  1863  ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the  welldvnown  law 
lof  diminishing  return,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  it  will 
considerably  less  than  this  ratio.  Wiihout,  therefore^ 
irding  an   opinifm  as  to  the  exact  rate   of  increase  which 

ay  be  expected,  in  the  following  L'alculations  nlternative  figures 
rill  be  given  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  as  the  probable  ratio  at  which 
}  herds  of  these  colonies  are  likely  to  increase. 


The  next  matter  to  be  determined  is  the  cast,  or  proportion  of  Ajinmi  cait  of 

ck  available  every   year   for   the   slaughter-yard.     There   is 

liderable  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the  timo 

Btock  are  fit  for  market.     It  has  been  assumed,  for  the 

of  these  calculations,  that  liullocks  are  marketable  at 

jeatv  and  cows  at  8  years.    It  may  be  objected  that  some 

ck-owners  are   accustomed    to    send    cattle    to    market    at 

Uttiigrr  ages  than  these*     This  is  unquestionably  true  in  regard 

'  bullocks  bred  on  fattening  country,  especially  where  such  is 

djaccat  to  market,  when  it  sometim.e8  happens  that  the  bul- 

are  drawn  upon  before  Ihey  reach  tho  af;e   of  G  years* 

ll5ain»t  this  must  bo  sot  the  fact  that  cattle  bred  on  purely 

Irtcdbi;^  country,  and   fattened  elsewhere,  usually  reaeli  the 

markctiK  at  a  later  age  than  5,  while  in  regard  tu  cows  a  large 

^portio:;  are   fattened  ofF   when    much   ohler   than  8  years, 

qucftioUf  however,  to  be  first  determined,  is  not  so  much 

h  present  practice,  but  what   is    the   average   economic 

pEt  which  it   would  be  expedient  to  send  stock  to  market 


3?^ 


STOCK. 


IMtpoMlof 

surplus  6tock. 


if  the  iviole  caat  available  were  required.  This  for  bii 
18  5  Tear«,  and  for  cows  8  years^  It  will  be  seea  ie 
that  there  is  a  surplus  of  stock,  and  consequently 
portion  of  the  cast  must  ho  retained.  If  some  scheme  j 
put  into  practice  by  which  the  whole  surplus  stock  of  i 
tralia  were  used  up  as  poon  as  it  became  available,  | 
question  of  the  disposal  of  cows  after  S  years  would  of 
not  arise;  as  the  number  of  such  cows  would  be  pi 
portionat^ly  rery  aiuall.  But  as  it  is  not  used  up  the  eii 
of  having  to  retain  part  of  the  surplus  is  a  matter  which  re^jujl 
w>  be  considered.  Assuming,  first,  that  the  surplus  is  betng"^ 
up,  as  would  be  the  case  if  an  eiport  trade  were  established, « 
of  every  10,000  cattle  th«*re  will  be  5»7B2  females  and  4»' 
males  ;  the  females  may  be  arranged  approximately  a«  follows 
Heifers,  1,990  ;  breeding  cows,  11^328;  and  cows  of  8  years,  4 
The  remainder  of  the  herd  will  comprise  3,155  steers  and  bullo 
up  to  4  yearw^  673  bullocks  at  5  years,  and  (say)  110  bulls,  0 
third  of  the  herd  will  therefore  be  breeding  cows,  and  the  c 
that  is  the  stock  of  marketable  age,  will  be  673  bullocks 
4*i  cows,  in  all  1,117  head  out  o£  lO.iKK),  or  11 J  per  cent.  ^ 
such  a  percentage  ol  cast  th^re  would  have  been  a  surplm 
137,000  head  during  la«t  year.  The  existence  of  a  surplus  im 
it  necesi'ary  that  the  *itoekowner  should  return  part  of  the  am 
cast,  and  as  it  would  be  unproH table  to  keep  bullocks  after  t 
had  arrived  at  a  marketable  age,  the  cows  arc  retained  as  Ion 
they  will  breed  good  calves.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  gr«i 
increaso  in  the  herds  under  present  conditions  than  would  be 
ease  if  the  cows  w^re  disposed  of  at  H  years.  There  i»>  on 
other  hand,  a  smaller  capt,  becauFe  the  cows  that  would  be  a 
able  at  8  years  are  by  deaths  largely  reduced  in  numbers  by 
time  they  are  fattened  fi>r  market,  so  tliat  there  is  a  sotoei 
mnaller  numericnl  ctti*t  on  a  larger  nutiiber  of  stock.  From  t 
circumstances  It  is  plain  tliat  the  percentage  of  cai*tis  not  so 
as  would  be  the  case  if  the  present  surplus  stock  were  slBtight4; 
and  it  is  computed  that  the  actual  cast  h  not  moi-e  than  1 
per  cent.,  aa  compared  with  1117  per  cent,  under  other  conditi 
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The  total  number  of  stock  at  the  dose  of  188S  was  8,134,730,  g^^^, 
Dd  at  10-25  per  cent,  the  cast  would  be  833,800,  of  which  550,000  «^^f  *^«^i  ^" 
•  06  per  cent,  would  be  biilloL-ks,  and  283,800  or  34  per  cent. 
DTW.  In  New  South  Wales  during  1889  the  proportion  of 
lUockfl  to  cows  reacking  the  tihmghter-houae  was  ae  71  to  29. 
this  proportion  held  good  throughout  Au!<tra]ia,  out  of  the 
171,400  cattle  ela^ightered  during  the  year  54-7,700  would  have 
,  bullocks  and  223,7iX)  cowi*. 

upved  with  the  cast  the  figures  for  the  year  would  be: — 

Cast.  8Uu>,'hteT^ 

Cowi    .„. 283,000  2'23,700 

Bnllocki 550,000  547,700 

Total 833,000  771,^00 

The  nearueas  of  the  number  of  bullocks  slaughtered  to  the 
Intimated  cast  is  surprising;  no  stress,  liowever,  is  laid  upon  the 
IffircomstaDc^,  as  it  ia  probably  a  mere  coijicidence  which,  if 
arntheryear  had  been  taken,  would  hardly  have  occurred,  never- 
Lhi*le&»  the  figures  plainly  Hhow  that  the  cast  of  bullocks  is  used 
up  erery  year,  and  the  surplus  which  does  undoubtedly  exist 
ronsiatu  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  of  cows. 

The  surplus  for  1889  was  approximately  6 1, GOO  cattle,  and  from  Surpiua  for  usq 
tNe  preceding  remarks  it  would  appear  that  these  are  for  the 
too«»t  part  cows,  and,  moreover,  cows  which  it  is  desirable  should 
l>©  drA>*Ti  off  from  the  herds  as  being  either  speyed  or  old  and 
in  t^noil  condition.  Hence  it  is  that  in  every  good  year,  when 
ffcd  and  water  are  abundant,  there  is  a  glut  of  fat  stock ;  and  it 
may  appear  anomalous,  but  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  this  glut 
toaj  be  consistent  with  the  probability  of  the  supply  being  soon 
rqttalled  by  the  demand,  From  the  very  conditions  of  stock- 
Qg  such  must  be  the  case ;  for  cattle  cannot  be  profitably 
iaincd  beyond  a  limited  number  of  years,  and  under  any 
inrumstances  the  production  of  cattle  must  go  on  whether  the 
Eld  is  great  or  small. 


STOCK. 


Yiewed  from  the  standpoint  of  tlie  stook-owner,  the  exifieneftl 
of  an  nndispoaablo  surplus  h  an  evil,  and  one  which  can  ordj  }i$\ 
remedied  by  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade,  or  hy  \ 
demand  overtaking  the  stipply.     The  points  already  dctcrmia 
enable  a  forecast  to  bo  uiado  of  the  time  far  which  an  cipa 
trade  may  be  maintained*     The  consumption  being  knovra,  i 
also  the  rate  of  increase  of  population,  a  comparison  with  tli»1 
present  cast  and  the  rate  tif  increase  of  stock  will  give  the  ilinl^  i 
when  the  demand  will  overtake  the  aupply,  and  the  ttnrpltis  U>t'\ 
exportation  will  vanish. 


nand  oror- 


The  question  practically  resolves  into  this  :  In  what  time  will 
a  present  demand  for  771,400  cattle,  increasing  at  the  »te  of 
3  75  percent.,  overtake  a  supply  of  833,800,  increasing  at  f^:iT> 
1  to  3  per  cent,  ?     As  the  rate  of  increase  of  cattle  ia  an  unc- 
quantity,  various  percentages,  rising  by  half-year^,  havi 
given : — 

A«sumctl  rotes  of  increase  Supply  ovortaken. 

1  per  ceat.   ,.,. * 3    jcara. 

*h        »»         —-.••.• *•*.»..♦».*.»     3*      ,, 

2        -.. H     » 

24      „ 64     „ 

3     M .».»M, m  „ 

Whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  rate  bo  adopted  makes  littl^^ 
difForeBce  to  the  general  principle,  and  it  may  be  broadly  asecrf^^H 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  the  drmiind  for  ber^^ 
will   overtake  the  supply  within  ten  and  three-quarter  year^ 
What  may  determine  whether  the  event  be  early  or  late  witl-v 
the  period  named,  is  the  occurrence  of  the  next  drought,  whici 
if  it  severely  affect  cattle,  will  mark  the  point  when  the  supp: , 
of  beef  will  bo  no  greater  than  the  local  requirements. 

In  the  prt^fatory  remarks  it  was  pointed  out  that,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  true  idea  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
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k.iMttt  supply  it  waa  necessary  to  deal  with  Australia  aa  a  whole. 

■fuming  now  to  each  member  of  tho  group^  it  will  he  found  that 
htmg  the  jear  1SS9  the  east  of  stock  was  insufficient  to  meet 
Oie  requirements  of  all  the  principal  colonies  hut  Queensland, 
ik  deficiency  in  each  being — 

Tietorift 110,000 

New  Konth  Waka  80, 000 

South  Australia 30,000 


Queeualand,  on  the  contrary,  haa  a  large  aurplua,  amounting  surpim  gtoek 
►  Ifom  280,000  to  300,000  head,  in  addition  to  the  local  demand, 
few  South  Waleit,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  are  not  in  a 
pjfitioa  to  maintain  an  export  trade  unless  the  ^tock  exported 
b  fin«t  obtained  from  Queensland.  The  last-named  colony  is 
liif f Ten tly  situated.  It  has  ordinarily,  after  supplying  its  own 
r^.]rjip..^inentB,  a  huge  surplus,  and,  after  all  Australia  has  been 
'ij]ipijY'd,  there  are  still  remaining  every  year  more  than  00,000 
Lf&d,  or  13  per  cent,  of  ita  total  cast.  But  even  this  surplus,  as 
the  fcrrcgoing  figures  show,  is  not  likely  to  be  permaneot. 


The  conclusions  just  arrived  at  are  baaed  on  the  assuraptioia 
that  tbe  losites  of  stock  experienced  in  past  years  will  find  thetp 
cottntirrpart  in  the  future ;  that  instead  of  ao  increase  of  8  per 
enL,  which  in  good  years  may  be  expected^  there  will  bo  at 
iiMjit  3  or  possibly  only  1  per  cent.  gain.  Yet  there  is  nothing  in 
the  niiture  of  things  which  makes  the  enormous  waste  of  stock 
a  ntcc*sary  concomitant  of  the  pastoral  progress  of  Australia. 
i;h  it  is  impossible  that  these  colonies  could  under  any 
..,.„„. -J tances  find  sustenance  for  a  continued  increase  at  the 
maiimum  rate  given  aboTe,  there  is  still  an  ample  margin  between 
the  Incre&te  which  is  possible  and  what  is  now  obtained,  in  saving 
1  portion  of  which  capital  might  be  profitably  inycsted. 
z 


Jf  it  were  possible  by  water  and  food  conservation  to 
one-lialf  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  stock  of  these  col«d 
the  lavish  use  of  meat  as  an  article  of  diet  which  now  obi 
could  be  continued,  while  any  increase  above  that  named  ' 
be  available  for  export.  Unless,  however,  steps  ar«  take 
mitigate  the  effects  of  the  periodic  droughts  which  afflict  ] 
country,  and  nave  part  of  the  astonish  in  g  wai^te  of  animal 
the  demand  for  beef  will  within  the  period  named  overtake^ 
supply.  But  even  in  such  event  it  will  always  be  poasibli^l 
again  overtake  the  demand,  if  measures  be  devised  to  mining 
the  disastrous  effects  with  which  a  failure  of  tlie  season  is  ; 
attended. 


The  question  is*  essentially  different  and  much  morefarou 
in  regard  to  aheep  than   cattle.     The  present  surplus  is 
larger,  the  proportionate  consumption  is  lej»s,  while  the  efl 
of  droughts  are  on  the  whole  less  severe  upon  sheep  thafl 
cattle^  and  as  a  consequence  the  annual  increase    is   grei 
The  increase  of  sheep  since  1SG3  has  been  even  more  rapid  1 
that  of  population,  but  in  connection  with  this  muat  be 
the  fact,  that  during  these  years  the  lands  best  adapted'' 
sheep-walks  have  been  for  the  most  part  occupied,  and  aro J 
being  stocked  up.     Thus  if  cattle  and  horses  be  put  in  te 
sheep,  that  is  to  say,  counting  one  bead  of  large  stock  aa  wjl 
to  ten  sheep,    the  condition  of  the  four  principal  colonies  k^ 
approximately — 

Ko.  of  l/Ow  per  ihc«|t 

New  South  Wales     2*S 

Vietorift  „..,,, ,.•-*•„».  .  .^,,.„..      2*0 

QueeoftUnd     >•••«.•••««,.•.«<..•..•••« 6*4 

South  Atiatralia. *,.....„... 40*0 

And  it  would  therefore  be  no  unreasonable  supposition  to  affira 

that  the  future  rate  of  increase  will  be  restricted  bv  the  want  o 

* 

suitable  pasturage. 
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olio  wing  is  a  statement  of  the  sheep  at  the  close  of  each 
ce  1863  :— 


r. 

Number  of 
Sheep. 

Increase  or 

Decrease  during 

the  year. 

Percentage 

of  Increase  or 

Decrease. 

Percentage  of 

Increase  per  annum 

since  1863. 

24,819,312 
26,833,196 
27,787,209 
32,066,722 
37,123,184 
39,346,008 
38,645,467 
40,243,837 
38,767,466 
40,412,151 
43,948,576 
48,097,316 
51,392,486 
50,896,507 
44,807,810 
49,737,531 
52,047,975 
60,389,987 
63,230,862 
65,981,116 
68,154,2-28 
59,850,111 
65,896,190 
67,833,120 
79,679,235 
80,0-28,442 

2,013,884 
954,013 
4,279,513 
6,056,462 
2,222,824 
♦700,541 
1,598,370 

♦1,476,371 
1,644,685 
3,536,425 
4,148,740 
3,295,170 
♦495,979 

♦6,088.697 
4.929,721 
2,310,444 
8,342,012 
2,840,875 
2,750,254 
2,173,112 

♦8,304,117 
6,046,079 
1,936,930 

11,846,115 
349,207 

8-12 
3-56 

15  40 
15-77 

6-99 

♦1-78 
414 

♦3-67 
4-24 
8-75 
9-44 
6-85 

♦0-92 
♦11-96 

1102 
4-64 

16  03 
4-70 
4-35 
3-29 

♦1218 
10-10 

2-94 
17-46 

0-44 

8-12 

6-81 

8-91 

10-59 

9*66 

7-66 

715 

6-73 
5-57 

5-88 
6-20 
6-25 

6*68 

4-31 

4-74 

4-74 

6-37 
6-33 

5-28 
618 

4-28 

4*54 

4-47 
4-98 
4-79 

•  Decrease. 

1  be  seen  that  the  increase  exceeded  15  per  cent,  in  Average 
r.s,  in  two  other  years  it  was  above  10  per  cent.,  but  in  ^"^'■®*«^- 
d  there  were  absolute  decreases,  bo  that  for  the  whole 
le  average  rate  did  not  exceed  4*79.     Dividing  the  years 
by  the  preceding  statement  into  periods  defined  by  the 
I  which  afflicted  the  country,  the  following  results  are 


Year.  Sheep. 

1803  24,819,312 

1SG9  38,645,467 

1877  44,807,810 

1884  59,850,111 


Yearly  increase  per  cent. 

7-7 

1-9 

4-2 
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I  of  &hcep. 


The  rale  for  the  full  period  from  1S63  to  1 8S4  was  4*3  per  cer^t 
per  annum,  whilo  from  1B69  to  ISS^  it  barely  reached  3  per  cerx^t 
It  is  probable  that  liuring  the  next  decade  an  increase  at  a  muc^i 
greater  rate  than  3  per  cent,  can  hardly  be  expected,  and  tbi« 
is  the  figure  which  will  be  used  in  the  following  computations. 

The  asBunied  percentage  given  is  nndoubtedly  email  when  coB 
pared  with  the  actual  increases  whicli  have  taken  place  in  cert 
year?,  as  diecloscd  by  the  preceding  table.    The  area  of  knst 
is  so  large  that  there  are  few  years  during  which  some  part  ia  i 
afflicted  by  droughts  ;  hence  it  is  that  though  in  good  aeasona  i 
enormous  incrcjisc  of  stock  can  be  recorded,  in  seasons  of  opposil 
character  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  increase  of  many  previoi 
aeasons  is  swept  away.     Computing  the  lambing  at  C7'5  per  ceD 
in  a  normal  year,  the  fullowing  statement  shows  the  losses  arisin*; 
from  droughts  and  epidemics,  all  causes  of  natural  or  expected 
decrease  being  allowed  for  i —  H 

Loss  of  Sheep  by  Droughts  and  Epidemics. 


&h««p. 


1B64 

1863 
1866 
1867 

mm 

18611 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 


1^278,  OOO 


1.4fi5.0(W 
4J0O,fKK) 
2,175,000 
5.42a,  000 
1,937*000 

149,0<K> 
1,(5!  7,000 
5.881,000 


Ycftr. 


1877 
1878 
1S79 
18S0 
1S81 
1H82 
188.1 
18-S4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1S8S 


SllMfL 


11,284,000 

2,431,000 

3,495.000 
^  an  iiiin 

i.  408.000  1 
7,9S3.000 


•  Iti  thcie  years  th«  lo»M  (if  «4jy)  wore  sll^hL  ^^ 

It  is  estimated  if  wethers  were  all  withdrawn  from  the  flocks  at 
4  Tears  and  ewes  at  7  years,  which  may  be  termed  the  economic 
age  in  regard  to  sheep,  the  cast  would  be  15-3  per  cent.,  to  which 
the  ewes  would  contribute  G  7  and  the  wethers  S'6  per  cent.  So 
largo  is  the  surplus  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ewes  are  iie?er 
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ppefiarcd  for  market,  but  are  kept  breeding  as  long  as  poesible. 

On  thi*  account  the  cast  in  no  year  reacbea  the  theoretic  pro- 
|N5rtjon  of  15*3;  it  probably  does  not  exceed  12  per  cent,  and  this 
hit  ti^ro  will  be  ui^ed  in  detcruiiDiu^:  the  number  of  marketable 
*beep.  It  must,  however,  be  noted  that  as  the  demand  for  eheep 
tim  the  age  at  which  ewea  will  be  fattened  will  decline,  till,  with 
a  demand  equal  to  the  supply,  the  age  would  be  7  teara,  and  a 
611  in  the  average  age  will  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  cast, 
uatil  the  maximum  given  above  ia  reached. 

The  consimiption  of  *»heen  duriug  18S9  baa  been  civen  above  Qoo^'fionof 

r  r  "  o  »iLitipiv  and 

M»  5,037,:J0C»,  wiiile  the  cast  of  80,028,0C0  sheep  at  12  per  cent,  deumnd. 

will  be  9,003,300,  ehowiug  a  surplus  of  3,09G,OOU,  that  is  to  say, 
t  ihe  lasit-menlioned  number  of  sheep  could  be  exported  from 
Australia  in  an  average  yejir  without   trenching  on  the  local 
[  roquirementi.     Though  the  population  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease at  the  rate  of  3  0  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
mutton  may  be  set  down,  m  for  beef,  at  375  per  cent.     The 
cjacstion  of  the  meat  supply^  so  far  as  it  affects  sheep,  resolves 
[itself  into  this:  When  will  5»G37,300  ^-early  increased  at  3  75  per 
I  cent*  overtake  0,GO3,30O  increased  at  3  per  cent.  ?     The  answer 
[i§  74  yeiirs,  which  is  virtually  the  same  as  saying  the  stock  of 
k  aheep  is  iQexhaustible,  for  long  before  74  years  elaptie  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  Australia  will  have  entirely  altered,  the  rate  of 
increase  of  population  will  have  declined,  and  the  preseut  lavish 
:  tino  of  meat  will  probably  also  cease  to  be  the  rule.    As  further 
iUttatmting  the  contidence  with  which  a  continuance  of  the  present 
supply  of  sheep  can  be  looked  forward  to,  it  may  be  stated  that 
if  the  increase  in  sheep  fell  to  19  per  cent.,  which  was  the  rato 
from  1B69  to  1877»  the  supply  would  not  be  overtaken  before 
29  jeiars  had  elapsed ;  if  the  increase  were  at  1  per  cent,  the  timo 
Id  be  20  years.     Under  no  circumstance  therefore  can  tho 
rible  failure  of  the  supply  of  sheep  have  any  inttrest  for  the 
present  generation  ;  for,  assuming  that  the  supply  of  beef  was 
reached  by  the  demand,  aud  the  deficiency  was  made  good  by 
she  uEv  of  mutton,  without  diminishing  the  quanlity  o£  meat  used, 


htDrlns 


rtuod. 
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and  taking  an  uDfavourable  view  of  the  prospects  of  beef,  1 
time  when  tbe  combined  supply  would  be  reached  by  tbo  demaoi 
would  itill  be  distant  twenty-two  years. 


SLA  UQHTERIKQ, 

Blauglitering  for  footl  is  pemiitt-ed  only  io  places  licensed  for  1 
ptjrx)0se,  but  such  establishments  are  very  numeroua.  In 
metropolitan  district  there  are  19,  and  in  the  country 
1,390  slaughter-yards,  employing  respecti\ely  250  and  3,463  men,  in" 
all  1,409  establishments,  and  3,713  men.  The  quantity  of  meal 
consumed  in  the  metropolitan  district  during  the  year  is  about 
2C0  ttj.  per  bead,  comprising  90  Ih.  mutton  and  160  U>.  beef,  to 
produce  which  750,750  sheep  and  lambs  and  90,839  head  of  cattle 
were  slaughtered  in  1889*  In  the  rest  of  the  Colony  the  demand 
for  beef  also  greatly  predominates,  the  yearly  quantity  being  72  ! 
mutton  and  176  lb.  beef,  making  a  total  of  248  tti.  per  be 
The  stock  slaughtered  in  the  country  districts  during  1889 
1,120,809  sheep  and  182,325  cattle.  In  athlition  to  the  stock  to€ 
tioned  above,  there  were  slaughtered  110,722  pigs — 48,929 
Sydney,  and  61,793  in  tbe  country.  From  the  foregoing  st 
nient  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  annual  consumption 
mutton  for  the  whole  Colony  equals  81  lb.,  and  of  beef  168  \ 
The  following  talile  shows  the  quantity  of  stock  of  each 
killed  for  food  in  1889  :— 


stock. 


Number  atauj^hUred  in  1880. 


MeCKrpolltAQ, 


Country. 


TottO. 


Sheep  ... 
lAmbA  .„ 
BiUlooka 

Cows 

Calves  ... 
?igi  ....» 


726,532 
25,218 

43.746 
20,619 
26.474 
46.929 


1,077,050 

43,759 

125  J99 

49,031 

7,41»5 

01,793 


1,802,582 

68,977 

1<^.545 

ai.050 

3;*,0«9 

110,722 


The  value  of  stock  slaughtered  can  be  determined  with  exa 
ness  only  for  the  metropolitan  nnirket  Taking  all  stock  sent 
the  Homebush  salcywrds,  at  Sydney,  during  1889,  for  the  pur 
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<rf  slaughter,  the  price  of  sheep  averaged  9a.  6d.  to  lOs.  for  wetherB, 
Afid  Ta  to  Ts.  6d.  for  ewes.  For  bill  locks  the  average  price  was 
16  5a,  per  head,  and  for  cows  about  £2  less.  At  the  Abattoirs 
mutton  sold  for  l|d.  per  lb.,  the  olfal  of  the  sheep  being  worth  28., 

I  and  the  skin  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  Beef  ranged  from  1  id.  to  1  |d* 
psrlKi  the  offkl  and  hide  being  worth  from  19&  6d.  to  23s.  per 

[hmd. 


DAIRY  FARMING. 
Dairy  farming  has  made  very  rapid  progress  of  lat^  years,  Dairy  finning 
tspeciiillj  in  the  south  coast  districta,  and  promises  to  develop  into  uiSStTy^"*^ 
Li  very  important  industry.    The  number  of  dairy  cows  during  the 
part  of  the  year  1890  may  be  estimated  as  261,315,  thus 

ibttted  : — 

Kumber  of  Dairy  Cows. 


M^tropolitui  Di^rict 

.'.':'-iiry 

:.:vle 


6/2ti6 
679 
7J41 
2,0.36 
4,080 
926 

I      rUe.. 2.2G8 

t    ..Iwood    3.200 

<  inAon 22,168 

'    t  .>ar... 2.648 

'  Itrf-fice   ,. 1,203 

<■  It  n%l  Cumberland  ......       3,106 

Ihrhaoi 3,3a8 

Kivn  2H,86.'J 

2,264 
3.377 
3,5.S8 

Ibnrn 201 

mfton 2,577 

T^nMl    4J64 

umla«.ii 2,662 

ti\zh 1,685 

if, ...»       2.060 

1.565 
and  Manmng  ...       5,449 

ihury b980 

4,213 
3,61(1 

Upper 5J3S 

8,170 
2,04,1 
IS.GW 
3,124 


Macqiiarie,  East 1,443 

Macquarie,  West 2,040 

Maitlaiid,  East 1,263 

^laitland,  Weat f^O 

Mobng   ,„  l,6Jtt 

Moiiaio ,..,..  7,140 

Morpeth. , 2,238 

Mudgee 2,919 

Murray 1,840 

Mumimbidgee 5.l3(i 

Nanioi 2,892 

Nepean 2,tT46 

Newcastle  386 

Kew  Eiiffland      ....it,...  4,(»54 

Northumberland  1,.S49 

Orange 1,767 

Pamunatta 221 

Patrick^s  Flaiq*    5,704 

Queaubeyau 3,497 

Riehmoad  13.788 

Shoalhaven    .„ 17t400 

Sturt 667 

Tamworth 4,412 

Teuterfidd.. 1.991 

Tutiiiit 2,577 

Wellington     .....  1,794 

Weiitworth 107 

WilcADnift 278 

W'olloiubi   1,532 

Yftfts  riaitifl    „, 2,712 

Yuang 3,261 


261,315 


STOCK. 


ConsiaBt  attention  to  tlie  pecruliaritiea  of  the  climate,  and  the 
wants  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  the  judicious  crossing  of  siraiitt, 
have  developed  a  breed  of  cows  peculiar  to  Australia.     Thb  i» 
especially  the  case  in  the   coast  districts   imraediatcly  south  of 
Sydney,  though  al!  well-known  breeds  of  milkers  are  found  in 
New  South  Wales.     The  milk  yielded  hy  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
Colony  amounts  to  143,723,000  gallons,  of  which  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  making  butter  and  cheese  during  the  past  year  may !» 
set  down  a>s  65,000,000  gallons,  and  the  weight  of  the  butter 
made  17,600,264  »>.,  and  of  cheese,  4,834,286  lb.     The  yield  of 
milk  averages  for  ordinary  unselected  Ayrshire  cows  600  gallons 
annually,  while  some  yield  1,300  gallons  per  annum  ;  550  gallons 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  all  round.     The  quantity  of  milk 
required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  butter  varies  considerably 
according   to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a  sepamtor  or  m 
the  old  fashion.      A  great  proportion  of  the  butter  now  made 
rbutttr.   is   what    is    usually  termed   factory  or  separator-made,  and  the 
average  quantity  of  milk  used  per  D).  of  butter  produced  U  2'(> 
gallonfT,  or  26  lb.  2  oz.    For  ordinary  hand-made  butter  the  quantity 
required  is  from  3  to  4  gallons^  thus  showing  a  saving  of  about 
33  per  cent  by  the  former  method,  in  addition  to  the  extra  value 
of  the   butter,  the  price  during   1889  being  about   3d   per  lb. 
higher  in  the  Sydney  markets  for  tbo  factory-made  than  for  tb^ 
ordinary  kind.     No  statistics  respecting  the  manufacture  of  buttei 
and  cheese  were  collected  prior  to  1887,  when  the  quantity  made 
was  16,106,000  Tb.  and  5,780,000  lb.    respectively.     The  number 
aeropioj'cJ.  of  hands  employed  at  dairy  farming  in  1889  was  approximately 
10,000  ;  of  these  1,339  were  employed  in  the  various  factories.    The 
factories  numbered  234,  of  which  74  employed  steam  and  160  hand 
or  other  power.     The  plant  developed  about  447  horse-power,  and 
was  valued  at  £4o,701,  and  the  buildings  and  land  £520,091, 
making  the  total  capital  invested,  exclusive  of  stock,  j£565,792- 
Notwith standing  the  extent  of  this  industry,  and  the  resources  of 
the  Colony,    butter  and  cheese  are  still    largely   imported,    the 
quantity  imported  and  exported  varying  greatly  with  the  seasons. 


BUTTEK  AND  CHEESE. 
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j  Tlie  following  table  shows  the  trade  in  these  commodities  during 
I  tie  paat  ten  years : — 


ror. 

Butter. 

Cbcou. 

InVpcvMid* 

Enportod, 

lmport«L 

Exportisd. 

Ih. 

Ih. 

Xh, 

th. 

im 

228,  Ut 

J. 227,059 

115,678 

173,829 

m\ 

G60,12S 

762,397 

171.544 

145,833 

im 

1,654,016 

437,856 

aril, 944 

163,378 

\m 

1,813,504 

778,635 

161,753 

259,742 

^im 

2,791,936 

621,264 

725,177 

247,3:^7 

\m 

3,624jr92 

52  J.  473 

769,148 

123,585 

m*i 

3;j2t*,3i>2 

286,1144 

1,22!).  334 

85,«15 

r-.; 

i,u:w,f*i4 

1,041,152 

3l8,0ilO 

247*826 

f>VS 

2/258,7(H 

7fJ4.900 

691, UH      1 

:mio,375 

ltH>9 

1,904,737 

662,189 

955,494 

300,750 

A  former   taLle  ahows  the   number   of    dairy   cowh  in   each  Butter  und 
oral  district.     The  following  are  the  districtB  in  which    the  dkSi«^*^^"'^  j 
st  qaantities  of  butter^  cheese,  and  bacon  are  made  : — 


Butter  made. 


Cheese  mode. 


Bacon  and 
H&mtt  iimde. 


Hi. 

446,082 
2,016,432 
2,224,407 

640,424 
3,603,653 

131,762 
1,176,01X) 
2,103,396 
5,258.108 


17,600,204 


05,450 

11,254  I 

3,871,340  ' 

5,056 

300 

194,250 

2(KS,585 

48,850 

309,102 


155,011 

245,047 

9SIMS0 

1,560 

756,715 

178,494 

5'J,514 

942,554 

3,001,825 


4,834,286 


6,331,709 


HORSES. 

New  South  Wales  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  Hor»c-br«edl^ 
*l'*9criptionB  of  horses,  and  attention  lias  long  been  directed  to  this 
induBUy.     At  an  early  period  of  its  history  the  Colony  was  enriched 
by  the  iraj>ortation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from 
India;  and  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horsns  of 


I 


]icec11«nop  of 


STOCK. 

Australia  was  largely  due  to  this  cause.     The  abundance  of  | 
pasture  everywhere  obtainable  also  contributed  to  this  result 
native  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when  in  seed»  is  full  of  sa 
matter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently  upon  it    This  abundant 
of  natural  provender  allowed  a  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  < 
settlers,  which  would  have  been  a  great  ad  vantage,  had  it  not  I 
that  the  general  cheapness  of  horses  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  canont^ 
breeding.     In  consequence  of  tbe  discovery  of  gold,  horses  1 
very  high  pnced.     Under  ordinary  conditions  this  circumstj 
would  have  been  favourable  to  the  breed  of   horses,  and  f&ui| 
was  the  case  in   Victoria,      In  this  Colony  it   was   far 
wise*     The  best  of  the  stock  of  New  South  Wal^,  includiog  j 
large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  breeding  tnares,  was  takll 
by  Yictoria,  with  the  result  that  for  twenty  years  after  the 
LpArtiai detprioi^  rusli  tlie  horscs  of  the  Colony  greatly  deteriorated.     One 
of  stock   only  escaped     The  thoroughbi'ed  racer  was  prob 
improved  both  by  the  importation  of  fresh  stock  from  Engk 
and  by  the  judioiuws  selection  of  mares.     The  period  of  deterio 
tion  ended  about  the  year  1870»  since  which  year  there  has 
a  perceptible  improvement  in  all  classes  of  horses.     The  numbi 
of  horses  in  New  Bouth  Wales  bLows  little  increase  for  tli©  I 
sixteen  years,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table  following : 


Year. 

Number  ot  1iot««*, 

Y«f. 

Kumb«rof  htmm 

J  874 

Mf^MX 

1882 

3t!S,02« 

1875 

a57.6*,m 

1883 

3'i»>,9tii 

1876 

a6fJ.703          ; 

1884 

337  J  ?2 

1877 

3i»8joa 

1885 

3-14,61*7 

1S78 

336,4f>S 

1886 

3fil.t>t;3 

1879 

360,0:^8 

1887 

390,lk)9 

1880 

395,984 

1888 

4rJ,3G8 

1881 

398,577 

1889 

430,777 

sol 


The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  horse^s  has  been  not  i 
than  1'45  per  cent  during  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  ab 
table,  while  the  increase   of  population  has  been  at  tlie  rate  I 
4 '5 6  per  cent. 


HORSE-BKEEDING, 
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\ 

$"  purposes  of  classiHcation  the  homes  of  the  Colony  Lave  been  cuatification 

i  of  honea, 

fed  into  draught,  light-harness,  and  Baddle-horees,  the  numhen 


eh  particular  kind  being  as  follows  :— 


I        a-» 

Ordinary. 

Ttn»L 

Mit 

19.850 
14.226 
25,057 

Ill 

139,378 

BiiHiunn 

100,659 

K^ 

181.740 

^^Total 

59,133 

371.644 

430.777 

\B  ColoiiT  is  specially  a<lapted  for  the  breeding  of  saddle  and  saddle  wid 

[•liamess  horses,  and  it  m  doubtful  whether  these  particular 

Is  of  Australian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.     The  bush  EndiirniM  of 

,  I  eoIoni*l  bonet. 

f  is  hardy  and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  and 

1  joarneys,  when  fed  only  on  the  o I'd! nary  herbage  of  the 

liy ;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  the  grass  and  water  have 

me  scanty,  these  animals  often  perform  astonish iiig  feat^  of 

Inince.     Generally  speaking,  the  breed  of  horses  is  improving^ 

^  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stuti  horses  and  tlie  breeding 

I  good  mares.     Where  there  lias  been  a  deterioration  in  the 

L  this  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  mares  for  racing 

^band  from  the  elfect  of  the  drought. 

iFapproximate   number  of  animals    tit    for    market    during 

rt  year  will  be  : — 
I>ra«ght.hor»c« 22,517 
Sadrlle       , ,,     22,0%' 
Ugh t- harness  horsea......  32^478 
Total 77,091 

n  these  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  18,220  are  suitable  f or  i^^^ a"^  C^iin* 
hdian  and  China  markets.  The  total  number  leaving  the 
bny  for  markets  outside  Australia  during  1889  was  only  668. 
lough  the  demand  for  horses  in  India  is  considerable  and  Aus- 
ibtsa  natural  market  from  which  supplies  may  be  derived 
Pi  is  no  one  employed  by  the  Indian  Government  to  make 
ft"  "  ru'nted  with  the  resources  of  the  vai'ious  colonies,  or  to 
tinatioD  to  intending  shippers^      The  speculation  of 
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Bonding  Horses  to  ludia  is  otic  open  to  tnanjr  risks,  as,  Apan  J 
thi«  dangers  of  the  voyage,  there  is  always  an  oiftoertaintT  as  lotU 
stock  being  accepted.     Owing,  therefore,  to  Uie  liflitled 
it  has  not  been  found  advantageous  to  breod  hofses  for 
local  iXKiuirements. 

The  uuml>er  of  wild  horaes  in  the  Colony  daring  the  j4 
estimated  at  4/J30,  a  dccrmse  of  o%*cr  1,25(^  on  the  number  q 
previous  year, 

SWIXE. 

The  breeding  of  swme  lias  also  been  rcry  niuch  neglected  in  1 
Scoth  Wales^  so  Uiii  in  1  Scathe  number  of  stock  was  ^,^^ 


than  i&l^^ 


tqB 
i  mm 


the  importance  which  tlic  induBtq 
tric%  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  i 
•oitiii  lUa  Colony,  where  the  condiM 
mm%  cipeeially  in  the  coast  dial 
hm  tfe  raking  of  this  class  of  stock 
mftm  tfa»  OB^fmj  at  tlie  close  of  l^Bt 
XM^WMVaMii  1Ih»  mtimmMA  iiittt  ihorofroni  for  tbe  yearl 

41I3A,M&    Hit  Mhsmi^  table  shows  the  number  ni  p^ 
h  ^Atitw  111  jiiai  I  ill  1 1  If  til 


^Jtmt^mitm 

T-. 

k™^^^ 

s?. 

wmsm 

M» 

\:xm% 

>«-: 

tmm 

US7 

191.677 

T^*H^ 

m^ 

Mb 

MK 

aa).:tii) 

rs»k 

m 

*^ 

OS* 

Stt.l/2ti 

:>£^ 

R 

308/i05 

rs»^ 

X* 

MM 

2l3.!>ia 

». 

H^ 

MBS 

154.815 

P«*N 

9 

MB 

i^,nsa 

.>Cv* 

5 

MM 

211.699 

ss 

ss 

2DO.a7ft 

■V 

tl«^5»^ 

MM 

asijii 

^ 

:3M^aSII 

IBUft 

2iS.5S$ 

.^<* 

tUMi^ 

Mi' 

2s^sm 

,\ 

tmm^ 

1889  «w  110.71S, 


PASTORAL   PEOPEETT. 


weight  of  pork  obtained  was  al>out  1 1  J00,000  lb.,  of  wliicli 
$,33IJOD  lb,  were  made  iato  bacon  and  ham  j  the  priocipal  seat 
cfthe  baoon-cunng  industry  being  the  South  Coast  district. 


PASTORAL  PROPERTY. 

Pjistoml  property  and   stock  form    the  largest   factor  in  theV»iaoofi 
^     r       J  o  property. 

Jill,  not  only  of  New  Sotitli  "Wales,  but  also  of  all  the  other 
fnncipal  c?olonie8  of  Australasia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom 
lis  tbe  krgest  source  of  the  income  of  its  inhabitants.  Tlie  total 
I  <s(iital  value  of  pastoral  property,  including  land,  improvements, 
^uulpknt,  aa  well  as  stock,  was  estimated  at  the  beginning  of 
IS&Oat  £417,000,000,  and  of  this  large  sum  XI 67,000,000,  or 
1^0  per  cent»^  belonged  to  New  South  Wales. 

The  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds  in  each  colony  at  the  close  j^tai  livi  I 
[  the  year  1889  cannot  he  exactly  determined,  as  no  census  was  ^  *"**™J*«**- 
in  New  Zealand,  but  the  approximate  numbers  were  as 
IWbwsi :— 


i         cwoor. 

SSieep. 

Cattle.               Hon^. 

»wiii«. 

r 

Kw  South  Walcss 

50,1(^,768 

10,8^2,231 

14.470.095 

6,386.017 

2,3<J6,«81 

1,551,429 

15.503,263 

No. 
1,741,592 
1,394.209 
4,H72,4I6 

No. 
430,777 
32*»,3:i5 

No. 
238,585 

TicUih» 

QDKVll&lftllfl 

249,673 
80,730 

324,412  !      170>)l.*i 

106,856 

'  m  AastnllB 

1111,571 
150,004 
H0o,4til 

42,806 

2t>,77S 

187,382 

27,079 

1        uiiii,.. ..*.....,.. 

58.632 

lew  ZcAlnDtl      u    X 

360,992 

Ibtal 

101,267,084 

9,497.665 

1,542,057  , 

1,131,547 

[New  South  Wales,  therefore,  ranked  first  as  reganls  the  number  K^intive  import 

k  *  once  of  cacn      _ 

jihe^p_50, 106,768  oui;  of  a  total  of  101,267,084,  or  49^48  per  t?oiony. 
[iL  being  depastured  within  its  limits.  In  regard  to  cattle,  this 
stood  next  to  Queensland,  having  1,741,592  head  of  cuttle 
;  of  a  total  of  9,497,665,  or  18*34  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the 
of  Australasfa.  As  a  horse- breeding  country  New  South 
m  canie  Hmt,  with  430,777,  or  27 '92  per  cent  of  the  total  horses 
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of  the  colonies,  Victoria  coming  second  with  329>335  head.    Ni 
^Sealaud  lias  a  larger  number  of  swine  than  any  other  colony- 
total  being  309,992,  or  32-69  per  cent    Kew  South  Wales  i 
second  with  238,585  or  21*08  per  cent. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs  in  the  Colony  during 
year  1889  was  40v'^07,  of  which  32,908  were  enclosed,  and  7,1 
were   open   or  unenclosed  ;    20,784   of   the  enclosed    runs 
properly  subdivided  into  paddocks,  and  12,029  were  only 
suhilivided       The    area     coniprisi^d     in      these     holdings 
166,000,000  acres,  about  26,000,000, acres  being  freehold, 
140,000,000   acres   leased   from    the  State.      The  improvonn 
etTected  on  pastoral  estates  for  fencing  and  for  watering  stock 
been  valued  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  at  X66.353,929. 
this  sum    fencing  absorbs  £58,650,054,  representing    l,4G3|i 
miles  at  an  average  rate  of  £40  2s,  per  mile.      The  dams 
watering  stock   number  25,666,  which,   at  an  average  vaJ 
£83  7s. »  give  a  total  value  of  £2,139,500.     There  were  27,- 
excavated  tanks,  worth  on  an  average  £180   IBs.  9d.,  or,  in 
£4,947,751,  while  the  number  of  wells  sunk  or  bored  number  3,1 
the  average  value  of  each  well  being  £184  14s.  6d.,  and  tlie  toUd 
of  all  wells  being  £616,624. 

For  tlie  puq>ose  of  watering  stock  along  routes  resented  for 
travelling,  tanks,  wells,  and  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  by 
the  Roads  Department,  and  artesian  wells  by  the  Mines  Depurt- 
roent,  There  are  113  excavated  tanks,  20  impounding  re^f^rvoirn, 
and  40  wells  and  bores,  and  thei'e  are  now  in  progress  1 4  tank% 
2  dams,  and  28  bores,  together  wdth  2  water-works,  making  220 
works  in  all  The  standard  depth  of  a  tank  is  1 8  feet,  the  capacity 
varying  from  2,000,000  to  3,500,000  gallons,  exclusive  of  the 
water  stored  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  means  of  embank* 
raents  formed  of  the  excavated  materials,  including  this  quanti^ 
the  average  capacity  of  tanks  is  alxmt  5,500,000  gtdloiis  eadi,  with 
a  total  storage  of  over  600,000,000  gallons.  In  nearly  every  ctae 
appliances  for  lifting  and  economically  distributing  the  water  have 
been  provided  to  the  ttinks.     There  have  been  erected  *3l  Meam 
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nmpa,   and   70  pa  raps  worked  by  horse-power*     The   water  is 

ed  from  the  tank  into  a  wrought-iroa  distributing  cisteni  of  a 

apttcity  of  20,000  gaUoim,  wlienoe  it  gravitates  into  a  steel  trough 

oat  100  yards  in  length,  and  from  this  the  stock  diink.     Similar 

pplLaoces  are  found  in  connection  with  the  wells,  but  the  water  is 

iu  buckets  by  a  horse  whim  and  not  by  ste^m  power.     The 

i  vary  greatly  in  depth  according  to  the  formation,  the  deepest 

iQg  400  feet,  and  the  shtdloweat  about  70  feet. 

The  h^t^t  figures  which  hare  come  to  hand  respecting  the  flocks  Thu  Wotid'i 
nd  herds  of   the  principal  countries,  refer  to  various  years  from    ^   ' 
]^2  to  1886,  and  are  given  herewith.     The  important  part  which 
colonies  are  destined   to  play  in  the  wool  markets  of  the 
forld  will  be  better  understood  wlien  the  character  of  the  wool 
[produced  in  Australia  is  made  an  item  of  comparison,  as  well  as 
I  the  actual  number  of  sheep  depastured  : — 


Guttle. 

Hones,                Hhoep, 

8win& 

ifam 

97,200,000 
70,400,000 

4,000,0(K) 
55,000,000 
57,700.000 

9,300,000 

33,300,000 

4,2(MCK>0 

7OO.0O0 

14,900,000 
6,0<X^,<M3*:j 
1,500,000 

187*000,000 
37,000,000 
29,000,000 
47.000.000 

101,000,000 

9ti,.:)0o,ooo 

44  700  000 

l|5^NoHb!.7,!! 

500,000 

300.000 

51,0OO,mjO 

1,400,000 

1.100,000 

^^■flB 

ToUl....» 

293,600,000 

60,600,000 

497.500,000 

99,600,(XJO 

order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
III  rpJiources  of  New  South  Wales,  the  follo^^allg  table  has 
Mmpiled,  showing  in  hve-year  periods,  from  1860,  the 
,  of  stock  that  has  been  actually  depastured  in  the  Colony. 
akt!  of  convenience  the  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
in  terms  of  sheep  ;  that  is,  allowance  has  been  made  at 
rat45  of  ten  sheep  for  each  head  of  large  stock,  so  that  the 
shows  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  tbe  cattle  and 
been  r»^plaeed  by  their  equivalent  of  sheep.  There  is  also 
ticrwn  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  Colony  to  ea,eh  sheep  of 
Ithe  totals  thus  fouticJ,  at  the  end  of  every  five-year  period,  as  well 
jiH  tilt?  number  of  such  sheep  per  head  of  the  population  at  the 
laimis  periods:—- 


jwiurot^a  of  Now 
Soiitb  Wftlc»  In         1 
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DISEASICS  IX  STOCK, 
On  the  whole  the  stock  of  the  Colony  was  tGlei^aUly  free  from  r>i*e«ei 

during    1889,   especially  as   regards  ahee^    and  horses,  *  ^^^' 

ftb  in  sheep  has  been  unknown  in  this  Colony  for  some  con- 

Wem!4e  time,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Anstmlasia  in  at  present 

neujpt  from   this   malady,  with  the  exception  of  New^  Zealand 

nd  Western  Australia,  where  it  uxists  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

Foot-rot  hai5  been  notice<l  in  twenty-three  districts  of  New^  South 

iWales,  attributed  to  wet  in  the  early  jmrt  of  the  year,  runninf^  on 

rich  pasture,   and   contagion*     In   nine  districts  the  sheep 

'  vwe  affected   with  fluke,   through  depasturing  on   low  swampy 

,  pwmil,  unsound  countrj^  and  rank  j^sture.     The  shee^i  in  sixteen 

Itiktricts,  to  the  exttmt  of  about  7  per  cent,  were  reported  to  liave 

I  Inn  infested  with  worms.     The  year   was  unusually  free  from  niiica*©- 

it{k|lootic  diseiLses    in    horriea.       Anthmx   was     reported    in     one 

l^iKtrict,  and    horse   fever   liad   occurred  in  a  mild  fonn  in  the 

ttiahi  distnct,  but  it  did  not  spread L     Australian  stringhalt 

I  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  a  disease  considered 

the  Uovernment  Veteiinary  Surgeon  to  be  due  to  the  ]>resence 

M  ioftestinul  parasites.     Prurigo  continued  to  give  trouble  in  the 

ace  and  Richmond  River  districts,     1,63S  horsea  are  said  to 

nve  died  during  the  year  from  wire  in  chaff,  and  other  accidents. 

With  regard  to  cattle,  pleuro-pneuoionia  was  repoHed  from  p^gnw^^  j„ 
nty-sdx  districts,  or  195  runs,  while  in  thirty -four  districts  the  *^^^'^' 
were  reported  as  free  from  that  disease.  In  the  infected 
^tbe  pi*e&ence  of  the  disease  was  attributed  to  the  intro- 
r«f  cattle  from  Queensland,  and  contact  with  travelling 
ck  from  tliat  colony.  Inoculation  had  proved  successful  in 
ty.fivc  districts^  buthaii  frtiled  in  one,  owing  to  bad  virus  and 
txperienced  operator,  8tock-owners  generally  were  largely  in 
rur  of  compulsory  inoculation.  Several  cases  of  tuberculosis 
hceti  detected  at  the  Homebush  and  Maitlaiid  cattle  saleyards 
•^rltig  18d9.  Cumberland  disease  was  reported  to  have  killed 
2h 


G82  head,  in  eight  dihtricts,  during  tbe  jeari  being  534  less  iU 
in  1888.  Syniplomatic  Anthrax,  or  "  Blackleg/*  had  carHiMl  oS 
7 Si  head,  iti  eight  districts,  being  an  iiicrcjia^  of  451.  Cattle  to 
the  number  of  1,J)97  are  reported  to  have  died  of  tnl 
swellings  in  the  throat,  and  367  deaths  are  reported 
ophthjilmia.     No  disease  wliatever  was  reported  amongst  pigbl 


XOXIOITS  ANIMALS. 

The  only  Urge  carnivorous  animal  in  Australia  at  all  danj 

to  stock  ia  the  dingo,  or  native  dog;  but  animals  which  conatimfi 

the  pflsturnge,   such  as   kangaroos,    wallabies,   and    n^bbita^    are 

Ralibitpeit        equally  deemed  noxious   by  the  settlers.      The  rabbits  are  th« 

greatest  pest.     At  one  period  over  100  mil  lion  acres  were  infested' 

with  thern^  and  25,280,000  were  destroyed  in  one  year,  and  their 

skins   paid  for  by   the  Government.       So  serious  had    the  evil' 

become  in  18S3  that  a  special  Act  was  passed  to  deal  with  the- 

trouble,  and  i-aise  funds  for  the  purpose  by  assessment  on  the 

stock   in    the   infested   countiy.      It   is   estimated    that   ovejr  a^ 

million  has  been  spent  in  the  destruction  of  rabbits,  a  portion 

of  which  was   expended    on  wire  fencing,    which  is   considered 

the  only    effective   method   of  dealing   with    the    plague.       On*^ 

line  of    fencing    exti-nds    from  Karramine,  on    the    Macqu&rie 

Biver,  to  Bourke,  on  the  Darliog  River,  a  distance  of  207  tuiliss;j 

thence  to  Barringun,  a  further  length  of  84  miles,  at  an  average  I 

cost  of  £82  per  mile.      Another  fence  has  been  consti-ucted  fromi 

the  Murray  northward,  along  tbe  western  boundary  of  the  Colony,  j 

a  distance  of  nearly  346  milea     The  coat  of  this  line  was  £27,670 1 


in  round  tigureB,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  sui)ervision  during, 
the  progreiis  of  the  various  contracts,  which  would  inci^ease 
the  amount  by  aliout  X2,500.  The  wire-netting  used  was  17 
gauge,  l^  incli  mesh,  and  42  inches  in  width,  A  third  fence 
extends  from  Albury  to  Trangie,  on  the  Narramine-Bourke 
line,  besides  which  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  rabbit-pi 
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fencing  put  up  by  individual  pastoralists  to  protect  their  runs. 
The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  expenditure  on  account  of 
rabbit  destruction,  with  the  amount  derived  from  assessment  and 
that  paid  out  of  general  revenue : — 

Temr.  Aasenment.          General  Revenue.  Total. 

£  £  £ 

1883 490  490 

1884 69,406  69,406 

1885 46,926  88,128  135.054 

1886 40,200  127,434  167,634 

1887 47,618  161,916  209,434 

1888 41,308  90,897  132,205 

1889 47,726  36,359  84,085 

1S90  (3l8t  August)  18  5,24S  5,266 

Total  £293,592  .  £509,982  £803,574 

For  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  other  than  rabbits  the  Extirpation  of 

noxious  anlmalt 
imonnt  of  assessment  paid  by  stock-owners  was  £33,257,  and  the 

expenditure  £50,526,  the  difference  between  these   sums  being 

peid  by  the  general  government,  or  from  the  savings  of  previous 

jetra.    The  number  of  kangaroos  destroyed  during  the  year  was 

195,673 ;  of  wallabies,  042,782  ;  kangaroo  rats,  86,527  ;  padda- 

nellons,  5,670  ;  wild  pigs,  9,700 ;   hares,  329,683  ;  native  dogs, 

9,142;  eagle-hawks,  3,199.     The  loss  of  stock  from  native  dogs 

is  reported  to  have  been  57,561  sheep,  valued  at  £21,654;  while 

the  loss  from  tame  dogs  is  returned  at  41,067  sheep,  valued  at 

JC17,252. 

The  reward  paid  for  scalps  of  noxious  animals  differs  greatly.  Rewards  paid 
according  to  the  locality,  and  is  determined  by  the  various  Boards. 
The  prices  paid  were  as  follows  : — For  kangaroos,  from  Id.  to 
la.;  wallaroo,  6d. ;  wallaby,  from  Id.  to  Is. ;  padda-mellon,  from 
2d.  to  Is.  ;  hares,  from  2d.  to  Is. ;  kangaroo  rats,  2d.  to  6d. ; 
native  dogs,  from  10s.  to  80s.  ;  pups,  5s.  to  10s. ;  opossum.  Id.  to 
2d.  ;  wild  pigs.  Is.  ;  bilbees,  2s.  6d.  ;  eagle-hawks,  2s.  6d.  tc 
7a  6d. ;  emus,  6d.  to  2s. 


PART  XIII. 


t^ood  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living, 
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THE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  is  capable  of  proflucing 
almnclancf?  Hiost  of  the  things  necessary  for  the  sustetuuii 
of  human  life,  though  the  production  of  some  of  these  nece 
has  been  almo&t  entirely  neglecieil,  while  others  are  obtained  u| 
qiiiititities  iDsuffici^nt  for  the  wants  of  the  community.     Consid« 
ing  the  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages  wLich  prevails,  food  i 
all  kindn  is  fairly  cheap  ;  and  articles  of  diet,  which  in  othlj 
countries  ai-e  almost  within  the  category  of  luxunep,  are  in  New 
South  Wales  largi*ly  consumed  even  by  the  poorest  classes. 

The  cost  of  providing  food  and  bevei*ages,  other  than  intoacl 
cants,  consuiued  in  the  Colony  during  1888  was  X15, 750,000* 
This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumer,  and  covers  all 
charges,  except  tliat  of  cooking  and  preparing  the  food  for  tl: 
table.  The  average  expenditure  jw*r  head  of  population  wd 
therefor©  £14  16s,,  equal  to  9-7d.  per  day,  or  including  liquors, 
£19  4s.,  and  12s.  Gd.  refipectively,  Compared  with  the  cost 
food  supply  in  otlier  countries  this  sum  will  not  apjM?ar  conside 
able,  especially  when  allowaiice  is  made  for  the  profusion  wifi 
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which  flesh  meat  is  consumed  and  wasted  in  this  Colony.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  the  Dictionary  of  Statistics, 
and  show  the  daily  expenditure  per  head  of  the  more  important 
European  countries  and  of  the  United  States  : — 

Daily  expenditure  on  food,  including  liquors. 


Country. 


Pence  per 
Head. 


Country. 


Pence 


ence  per 
Head 


United  KiDgdom, 

France  

Germany  , 

Rnaaia  , 

Aostri* 

Italy 


9  0 
7  0 
6-5 
41 
5-8 
4-2 


Spain   

Belgium  and  Holland 

Scandinavia    

United  Stetes 

New  South  Wales 


4-6 
67 
60 
70 
12-6 


The  main  articles  of  consumption  in  the  Colony  are  meat  and  Retail  cost  of 
bread,  the  retail  value  of  which  equals  about  46  per  cent,  of  the 
total  expenditure  on  food     The  following  is  the  approximate  cost 
of  the  main  Articles  which  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

Retail  value  of  foods,  &c,y  consumed. 

Bread 3,700,000 

Fresh  meat   3,500,000 

V^tablesand  fruits -, 2,310,000 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  &c 1,600,000 

Other  farm  produce 610,000 

Sugar 1,200,000 

Tea,  coffee,  &c 730,000 

Other  foods  and  beverages    2,100,000 

£15,750,000 

The  amount  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  annuall}*  required  Principal  articles 
by  each  member  of  the  community  is  estimated  to  be  as  follows : —  per  head. 

Flour 26001b. 

Bice   12-5  „ 

fBeef        ...     1681b.  j 

Meat  ^Mutton  ...      81  „    } 2610  „ 

tPork,  &c.         12  „    ) 

Potatoes    2150  „ 

Sugar 94*0  „ 

Butter   16-0  „ 

Cheese  6*0  „ 

Tea 131-202. 

Coffee    130  ,, 


K«at  siipplj* 


For  the  year  1890  the  total  demand  of  tbe  Colony  for  the  above 

clasfitis  ol  food  will  be  approximately  : — 

Fl<mr   , , „..,  _  133 JOO  tc»ti». 

Riee... , 6.7(M  „ 

Bjef.,.,... 85.800  „ 

Mtittou    41.000  „ 

Purk  and  bacon    ..„ ti/200  ,, 

Pntat<>e8 ,„.. ICm.SOO  „ 

8ugar  .., 4«,0<X>  ,» 

Butter , 8,2fK>  ,♦ 

Cheese..... 3,100  „ 

Tea ....9,400,000  !!». 

Ccjfffee 930,000  ,, 

The  production  of  wheat  in  tlie  Colony  is  not  yet  c(]tia]  t^ 
dt'inaiids  of  the  populatiorL  In  1889  the  deticiency  of  Iiom©  p» 
duction  was  about  5,100,000  hushels,  equal  to  102,000  tons  of  flour, 
or  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  requirements  The  season  1888--0 
was,  probablvj  the  worst  on  record,  and  the  wheat  harvest  wm»  & 
complete  failure,  bo  that  the  deficiency  for  1889  was  unprecc- 
dently  large.  Based  on  the  average  yearly  consumption  of  6*5 
bushels  per  head,  the  demand  of  1890  will  be  7,450,000  buRhels, 
of  which  about  5,950,000  will  he  available  from  the  harvest  of 
the  Colony. 

Rice  is  not  gix»wu  iii  the  Colony,  and  the  quantity  require<l  is 
imported  either  directly  t»r  indirectly  from  China  and  India.  The 
land  adapted  for  the  growth  of  rice  in  New  South  Wales  is  not 
very  extensive  in  are%  and  is  probably  put  to  better  use. 

In  the  matter  of  meat  supply  the  Colony  is  almost  independent 
of  external  assiistance*  The  consumption  of  fresh  meat  of  all 
kinds  is  extremely  gi*eat,  andj  thougli  possibly  less  than  in  the 
neighl>ouritig  colonies  of  Queensland  and  Victoria,  it  exceeds  per 
head  that  of  any  other  country.  The  requirements  of  the  Colony 
for  food  alone  amounted  in  1889  to  273,164  head  of  cattle, 
1,87  lt559  head  of  sheep  ;  and,  though  the  supply  of  cattle  sufli* 
dent  to  meet  the  demand  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the  Colony, 
the  number  of  sheep  available  for  market  very  largely  exceeded 
even  tlie  number  given  above,  and  were  it  not  for  the  preference 
of  ueef  to  mutton  no  stock  need  have  been  importixl  for 
slaughtering. 
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Tbe  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  Colony  h  enormaus,  averagiDg  o.iwuTOpiiott 
^Ixiat  94  H,  per  head  during  each  jean     The  fields  of  the  Colony  ^  ^^^^' 
Ijirodxiced  during  1889  about  125  146  tons»  or  32,335  tons  short  of 
the  Ji^cal  demand.     This  large  quantity  was  imported  priiiciivaliy 
from  Queensland  and  the  East  ladies.     As  pointed  out  tii  the 
previous  pagos  relating  to  agriculture,  a  large  part  of  the  Colony 
18  well  adApted  to  the  growth  of  sugar-cane  ;  but  the  low  price 
'which   sugar    has  brought  for  several    years    has    not    made   it 
Sttflidetttly  protitaUe,  and  its  cultivation  has  been  to  some  extent 
neglected.     The  considennLle  rise  in  the  price  of  this  commodity 
during  1889   led   to  an   extension  of  cultivation  over  that  of  the 
[ireviouB  year,  but  the  production  of  sugar  could  still  be  increased 
hj  60  p^r  oenL  before  overtaking  the  local  demand, 

"^  lit  of  potatoes  imported  for  local  consumption  during  potatoes" 

_  /J42  tons,  while  the  quantity  available  from  the  fields 
af  the  Colony  was  only  36,839  tons.  The  imports  amount,  there- 
fore, to  56 '8  per  cent,  of  the  tot.al  consumption,  a  result  due  not 
to  mach  to  the  inability  of  the  furmers  to  grow  this  crop,  as  to 
tho  low  prices  prevailing  for  some  yeara  in  the  local  markets, 
which  have  discouraged  the  further  extension  of  the  cultivation 
I  of  th«  j>otato* 

Tlie  (luantity  of   the  beverages,   toa  and  coffee,   consumed  is  ^"^•^'P**'^^  of 

Irrtoarkably  large,  while  the  con8tmi|ition  of  wine,  beer,  and  spirits, 

lirhich  are  in  this  Colony  mere  luxuries!,  is  perhaps  more  cousider- 

than  would  be  expected  amongst  a  people  so  largely  addicted 

^lea  drinking.      The  quantities  consumed  annually  per  hett<l 

aii^ersge  as  follows : — 

Tea .^ 81b.  3  0*. 

Caffee ........  13  „ 

Wine. 0'72  tialltina. 

Beer   12-85      „ 

Spirits..,..,  1-20      „ 

I  noi  grown  in  the  Colony,  and  though  the  soil  and  climate  T»  and  colTofl* 
;  ^pirt  of  Kew  South  Wales  are  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  no 
ft  tic  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow  this  planL     The  coflee 


Food  consuiup 
I  in  AuatraS 


berry,  especially  the  Liber i an  variety,  thrives  in  tbe  north 

ilistrict^  but  it  has  not  yet  been  cultivated  for  commercial  purpoie-^ 
The  consniiiptioM  of  butter  and  cheese  varies  jfreatly,  Wir^ 
directly  attected  by  the  cbamcter  of  the  season  which  p^>v^uI«. 
The  r^uantity  o£  butter  imported  for  home  eonsumption  durinfC 
1889  was  11,091  cwt,  and  the  amount  of  local  produce  15T,1#5 
cwt.j  making  a  total  of  168,236  cwt*  New  Zealand  supphe'I 
10,039  cwt.j  Victoria  2fi37  cwt,  and  Houtb  Australia  4 J 14  cwt. 
of  the  butter  importetl.  Cheese  is  not  ho  largely  consmned  ii^ 
might  be  expecte^I  froni  the  pastoral  occupations  of  the  people  a^ 
the  Colony  and  the  large  net's  of  the  flocks.  The  amount  of  che^?^ 
made  in  the  Colony  during  1889  was  about  4^^,163  cwt,,  while  lh<^ 
quantity  imported  for  local  requirements  reached  5,846  cwt.  Ke* 
Zealand,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia  supply  the  larger  |iart  o^ 
the  cheese  imported  into  New  South  Wales,  the  former  country 
sending  5,591  cwt,  Victoria  1,076  cwt.,  and  South  Australia  ^6^ 
cwt.  during  the  year  nameth 

The  average  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  common  diet 
iH  given  herewith  for  the  vaiious  Colonies  of  Australasia.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  varies  from  365  lb*  in 
Queensland  to  454  lb.  in  New  Zealand,  the  average  consumptian 
l>tjing  395  lb.  per  head.  Rice,  which  is  almost  entirely  imported^ 
varies  greatly  in  the  quantity  useil,  only  4 '5  lb.  being  tlje  con- 
sumption  of  South  Australia,  as  against  24  lb.  in  Queensland. 
The  use  of  tea  is  universal  in  Australia,  the  consunqjtion  bein^ 
largest  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland— with  131  oz,  liud 
139  oz.  respectively.  The  consumption  of  this  beverage  in 
England  amounts  to  7S  oz.  per  heatl,  in  the  I'^nited  States  to 
HI  oz.,  while  on  the  continent  of  Euro|>o  the  quantity  does  not 
exceed  1  oz.  Sugar  also  enters  largely  into  consumption,  the 
flvenige  being  100  lb.  per  head  in  Victoria  and  94  Ihs.  in  New 
South  Wales.  CotTee  is  not  such  a  favourite  beverage  in  Austral* 
asia,  the  consumption  being  scarcely  more  than  one-ninth  that  of 
tea.  It  is  used  most  largely  in  South  Australia,  where  the 
annual  quantity  amounts  to  21  oz. 


mitt ,...ib. 

met ,.Ib, 

..lb. 

%»r lb. 

T« , lb. 

Cofee   ...„ ...n«. 

l^ww  ,.... ...,lb. 

Butter  ..,,., lb. 

Stlt  .„„.. ,,... lb. 

Mttt-Bcef. IK 

Mutton    ,1U 

Pork»  &c lb. 

Tobscooand  Cigars Ik 


390 

377 

390 

3fio 

402 

454 

1*2  5 

ir> 

4fi 

24 

9 

8-5 

215 

2S2 

195 

250 

389 

412 

9i 

100 

87 

59 

SO 

78 

8-2 

7-2 

6-4 

87 

6-4 

n-7 

13 

n 

21 

14 

S 

10 

(3 

.1* 

••t 

4-5 

16 

16 

38 

<•> 

43 

20 

29 

1(58 

i55 

280 

m 

90 

di 

98 

-•* 

90 

150 

110  , 

12 

12 

t*t 

34 

1 

27 

21 

3-5 

,•8 

20 

395 
13 

279 
89 

7  5 
14 

5-4 

m 

35 
163 
101 

12 

2*8 


The  consumption  of  tobacco  is  sbown  as  well  as  that  of  food. 
Tiie  use  of  tolmcco  a]if>ear8  to  be  more  preval<^nt  in  Queensland 
And  New  South  WuU'h  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonie«,  while 
til!  leiuit  consumption  in  in  Tasmania.  Compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  average  consumption  of  Australasia  will  not 
ap[»«ar  e.\ceasiv*e.  The  following  figures  are  from  the  Dictionary 
of  HtatisticB : — 

Annual  Consumption  of  Tobacco  per  Inliabitant : — 


Conaiiiiiiition  of 
tobacco. 


United  Kingdom  ............  23 

Frftftcc 29 

Ctrrmaay    .....^ 72 

llassia.,... ..............  24 

Aavtrui 80 

Italy ..  22 

<]ix;t\  oDil  Portugal  .....*,,.  32 

HoI!.ind  and  Belgitim  ......  84 


Turkey 70 

SwitzerlAiid 82 

FnltedStatw 50 

India 30 

Japan 39 

Brawl 70 

Australasia.,, 45 

Ne  w  Ho  uth  Wales 54 


Judt:^  by  the  standard  of  food  consumed,  tl»e  population  of  Qutwititj  of  tood 

'^  ^  ,  ,       .  *    .  irKlk*tlv«  of 

New  South  Wa!*?a,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  Austral-  pro»p«ritjr. 
aata,  must  appear  remarkably  prosperous.     Compared  with  those 
of  other  countries,  this  will  most  clearly  appear  from  the  following 


Thenno* 
dyniutiifi 
of  food*. 


table,  the  particulars  given  in  wliicK,  with  the  exception  of  tt 
I'eferring  to  A ustrjikiiiia,  Lave  been  taken  fj*om  Mulballs  Kistoiy 
of  Prices : — 

Consumption  of  Foods. 


AjtfolMOf 

Oonauiiiptfoii. 


AtMinliiil*. 


|K«w  South 


Grmt 

BritAln. 


Pnuioe.     Oennuij 


Qnin  .... 
Meat    ... 

iar.:::: 

Batter    . 

FotfttCMB. 

Tea 

Coffee.,.. 


395 

276 
89 
35 
16 

279 

oz. 

120 
14 


m. 

lb. 

m. 

390 

330 

455 

261 

105 

74 

9i 

n 

21 

38 

40 

30 

16 

26 

7 

215 

31S 

550 

CUE. 

OK. 

oz. 

131 

73 

1 

13 

15 

52 

166 
69 

21 

25 

12 

1,060 

oz, 

1 

83 


Taking  only  the  chief  article.s  of  the  foregoing  list,  grain^  i 
sugar,  butU-^r,  and  potatoes,  and  reducing  them  to  a  comiaoft  I 
of  comparison,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  thermo^jrnaW 
power,  caj table  of  being  generated  by  the  food  consumed  is  ] 
in  favour  of  this  Colony.     For  purpose  of  comparison  Uie  ^ffi 
of  Pr.  Edward  Smith,  F.K.S.,  in  his  well-known  work  on  Fo 
have  been  used^  and  the  heat  developed  has  been  I'oduoed  to  i 
ecjuivalent  weight  lifted  1  foot  high  : — 

Thermodynamic  effect  of  Foods  per  day. 

Tont  lifted  1  tooth 

Australaafia ...... 3,254 

New  South  Walea  ...,..., „,  3,12:2 

(;reat  Hritain .„...  3,213 

France .,., X^Ml 

Germany ,.,,-...  2,797 

United  States  ...,..,..„..„...,.,..„., 1,931 

The  substances  incltidefl  in  this  table  are  lai^ly  suppiemen 
both  in  America  and  Europe  by  other  foods,  but  not  morej 
than  in  these  colonies  ;  and  in  the  table  just  given  will  proh 
be  found  a  just  view  of  the  conaparative  quantity  and  food-rmlii 
the  articles  of  consumption  in  each  of  the  countries  meot 
The  comparison  will  appear   much  more  strongly  In  favour  ' 


IMPORTATION   OF   FDOD. 


frhen  tbe  Average  ajDOuat  of  work  wliich  emck  wili* 
in  the  comtnunitT  Is  called  upon  to  perforna  is  t&ken  into 
Rindermtioxx*      In  Neir  South  Wales    and  indeed  in  all  Aus- 
kilie  proportion  of  women  and  cbildren  engaged  in  laborious 
.  b  far  smaller  Uian  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
i  of  labour  of  all  persons  are  also  less,  so  that  the  amount  of 
required  Ir  reduced  in  proportioru 
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In  ^kfuihairs  Dictionary  of  Statistics^  under  the  heading  of 
t,"  is  given  a  measure  ol  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
Qed  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental  laVjour,  and  it 
M  appear  that  the  food  of  an  average  man,  when  burnt  in  the 
idy,  should  be  equal  to  at  least  3^300  foot  tons  of  work  daily, 
of  a  woman  2/200,  and  of  a  child  1,100  foot  tons.  For 
I  Colony  the  average  of  all  persons  would  be  about  2,125  foot 
wht?reaa,  from  the  tatble  just  given,  the  amount  of  work 
\  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each  individual  in  ibe  Colony 
principal  foods  cons  u  mid  is  equivalent  to,  is  not  less  than 
JSS  foot  tons.  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  New  South 
would  thorefore  appear  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  actual 
atB  of  the  population,  and  though  the  excess  may 
ked  opon  as  waste,  it  is  none  the  less  e\4dence  of  the 
I  of  the  people  whose  circumstances  pennit  them  to  indulge 


Fojd( 

in  etiQtm  «C 

rtqulMitieiitt. 


f'libtt  already  been  pointed  out  in  various  parts  of  thin  work  Footls  imported. 

At  New  South  Wales  is  adapted,  by  soil  ajiil  climat<?,  fur  the 

diAction  of  all  the  principal  tbings  wliicb  ai-e  required  for  the 

aeulation  of  mankind.     Tbe  following  table  bas  been  prejiared 

what  descriptions  of  fcKid  are  imjiorted  which  might  be 

I  or  manufactured  in  tbe  Colony,  the  countries  from  which 

I  obtainf^d^  and  the  parts  of  New  South  Wales  wliere  they 

be   product.      Whether   they   could  be  raised  protiiably 

la  tbflVrunt  question,  and  one  which  it  is  not  pmposed  to  discuss 


Aaia^  Madiigasear,  South 
of  Eiironw,  Noutiicm 
States  of  Amenca,  &c. 

Ceylon,  East  Indies, 
Southern  Asia, 

Southern    ami    EnHtorn 


Mexico,    Brazil,   Mauri- 
tills. 


Vallcya  ol  the  coastal  rivert  norlliaf 

tho  Hunter. 
In  well-shcltcred  apota*  vallevioflkl 

Richmond,  Brauawick,  and  Iwml 

Rivera. 
Valleys  of  the  iiorth**rTi  riv( 

rich  brush  lands. 

Wherever  grapeBarci 

ti^ated  in  the  Colony,  and  ^ 

throughout  the  coaatkl   tegin 

the  valley*  of  the  Murray  aadl 

ruiiihidjf^ee  Rivers. 
Ill  the  uplands  of  the  Monaro^ ! 

and  Tumut  districts,  the  i(OuUl| 

and  New  EugUuid. 
Vnlley»  of  the  coastal  livef*  i 

the  Hunter, 
lu  almost  every  part  of  the  ( 

except  the  cohl  uplands  of  ' 

tral  division. 
In  marshy  lands,  lower  valleyi  I 

coastal  rivers. 

In   selected   spots^    valleya    of 

northern  eoustal  rivers. 
Valleys  of  the  northern  rivew. 

In  well -sheltered  s[HJtfl,    vallcj 
the  northern  rivers. 


COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  the  yeat'  1 SSS  an  estimate  wais  made  of  the  yearly  exp 
ture  of  the  population  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  and  it  was 
that  while  the  income  amounted  to  54  niillioa  pounda  &U 
the  expenditure  amounted  to  48*7  millions,  the  balance 
millions  representing  the  mvings  of  the  people,  and  the  ear 
of  absentees.     The  year  1888  was  a  period  of  gi'eat  depr 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  year  was  probalily  much  helo^ 
normal  amount,  hut  as  no  other   estimate  ha.s  been  made 


DAILY  EXPENDITURE. 
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ture  of  that  year,  proportionately  distributed  under  various 
s  herewith  given,  as  some  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
3le  of  this  Colony  disburse  their  income  : — 

bution  of  Expenditure  of  the  Population  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Peroentage 
of  expenditure. 

I  non-alcoholic  beverages 32'3 

ed  and  spiritaoos  liquors 9*6 

1-6 

and  drapery  15*3 

e    1-8 

value  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings   12*3 

ion 3*4 

lligbt    3-7 

attendance  and  service    4*1 

attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 1*9 

,  charities,  education  (not  including  State  expenditure)  1  '8 

amusement 2*2 

icwspapers,  &c 1*2 

-vices,  postage,  telegrams,  succession  dues   1  *5 

Id  expenses  not  included  elsewhere   ..  3*2 

aeous  expenses    4*1 

1000 

expenditure  for  the  year  given  amounted  to  £45  15s.  Id.,  Daily  expendi- 
ture, 
the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  day.      The  daily  expenditure  of 

verage    individual    in    New   South    Wales   is  thus   dis- 

1:— 


Proportion 
of  Expenditure. 


TOOB  SrPFLY. 


Cost  of  Uvhig 


VoHt  of  hyt>t\ 
v<4uimrod  with 


According  to  Mulhall  the  expenditure   per  bead  in  tbe  1^ 
countries  x)f  Europtj  and  in  tU©  tJnited  States  is  : — 


Daily  Expendittire  per  bead  in  various  countries. 


OoimtrioL 


United  Kingdom 

Fnuioe  ...«* 

Germaay 

Russia    

Austria 

Italy  .,. 

Spain  ,....,<.*.,.*.....,.., 
Belgium  and  Holland. 

ScaDdinavia    

United  Statea   ,, 

New  South  Wales  .... 


Til©  taldp  juat  given  afTords  but  a  jmrtial  view  of  the  question  rf 
the  cost  of  living  ;  fur  if  tlie  total  earnings  of  the  countries  abov» 
enunieratetl  Ije  considered  as  an  element  of  comparison,  it  will  b* 
found  that  few  countries  approach  New  South  Wales  in  tb*;  ?xam 
proportion  of  income  abstirbed  in  providing  food  for  tbe  pKJjilA 
their  people.  The  following  table,  given  on  the  same  authority »« 
tbe  preceding,  showB  that,  while  tbe  actual  cost  of  foot]  and  drink 
is  £19  4s.  in  this  Colony,  as  against  XI 3  95.  in  Grtfat  Britsifl 
and  X6  3s,  in  llussia,  tbe  earnings  required  to  pay  for  this  food  m* 
not  larger  proportionately  than  in  the  United  States  or  Gr«'»t 
Britain,  tbe  countries  which  show  most  favourably  in  the  talJ«. 
The  number  of  working  days  in  the  yeor  is  assumed  to  be  300| 
allowing  for  thirteen  days*  sickness  and  hfty-two  Suudajs  : — 


AVERAGE  WAGES   PAID. 


3^ 


Comparative  Cost  of  Food  and  Beverage. 


Country. 


Avenge  cost  per     Ratio  of  Food  to 
inhabitant  yearly,  earnings  per  cent 


Days  of  Work 
equal  to  Food. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

GJennany , 

Kiuda 

Austria 

Itdy 

Spain    

Belgiam  and  Holland 

Denmark 

Scandinavia. 

United  States 


iastralaflia     (New    South 
Wales) 


£     8. 

13  9 

10  8 

9  5 

6  3 

8  8 

6  6 

7  11 

10  14 

11  8 

8  6 
•10    9 


19    4    0 


37-8 
40-6 
51-8 
60-2 
531 
53*3 
56-4 
45-5 
50-6 
500 
37  0 


113 
122 
155 
180 
159 
160 
169 
136 
152 
150 
111 


37-8 


113 


In  the  chapter  of  this  work  on  employment  will  be  found  a  Natural  wages 

periods. 

table  showing  the  average  wages  paid  during  each  year  since 
1830.  The  years  in  that  table  are  naturally  divided  into  six 
periods,  the  first  being  that  prior  to  1836,  when  the  element  of 
forced  convict  labour  materially  interfered  with  the  wages  paid 
to  free  labourers ;  the  second  period,  during  which  the  system  of 
assigning  convict  labour  to  free  settlers  was  abolished,  extends  to 
1843,  when  the  great  commercial  crisis  occurred,  of  which  the 
failing  of  the  Bank  of  Australia  was  a  notable  incident ;  the  third 
period  from  1843  to  1851  was  the  most  depressed  in  the  history 
of  the  Colony,  but  was  summarily  changed  by  the  discovery  of 
gold,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  related  in  another 
part  of  this  volume. 

From  1851  to  1857  the  Colony  passed  through  the  enormous 
excitement  of  the  gold  rush;  from  1857  to  1871  was  a  time  of 
transition  from  the  golden  dreams  of  the  fourth  period  to  the 


POOD  SUPPLY, 


system  of  employment  which  now  ohtainH.     The  following  is  n 
statement  of  the  average  wages  of  mechanics  and  servants  during 

theae  period » :^ 

Average  Wages  of  Mechanics  and  Servants. 


Period. 


dtlty  w«^w 

In  Buikltnir 
Trades. 

AiuituaWa«w«ithlkiod 
undlodgfivr^ 

Form  «im1 
other 

£    a.   d. 

£    «.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

0    e    6 

18    0    0 

12     0    i} 

0    7    0 

22    0    0 

14   0  a 

0    4    5) 

19    0    0 

15     0    0 

0  13     0 

m  0  0 

20  10    0 

0     9     0 

32    0    0 

24     0    0 

0  10    4 

30    tj    0 

U     0    0 

rrior  to  1836 

1836  to  Great  Commerciai  Crisia  in  1843.. 

1 843  to  Di  SCO  v  ery  of  Golil  in  1 85 1 

18ol  to  1857  Gold  rush 

lSo7to  1871 

1871  to  1889 


tmpravem^nt  In 
fitji  k'  of  living. 


nc5Hal  effect 
f  tfold  ru*h« 


Prior  to  1830  lahourt^rs  wen^  mostly  emiiticipatcil  convicts, 
whose  wages  were  deterniiiied  l»y  a  low  standard  of  living  ;  from 
that  yeat'  there  was  a  marked  tendency  for  wages  to  increase,  fii-st 
in  obeilience  to  an  increaso  in  prices,  and  also  because  the  cla:^  of 
laboui^ei-s  and  the  general  style  of  living  had  improved.  The 
commercial  crisis  which  swperveiietl  in  1^^43,  very  disastrously 
affected  the  wage-earner,  dej>riviug  him  of  constant  employment, 
and  undoing  much  of  the  progress  of  the  pr»:^ceding  years.  The 
gold  rush  in  1851  and  the  following  years  brought  an  entir«dy 
new  type  of  labourer  to  the  Colony,  and  the  liberal  wngt*s  and 
consequent  improved  standard  of  living  which  soon  became  tlie 
rule  have  beneticially  affected  labour  ever  since.  The  figured 
the  table  just  given  however  ehow^  but  one  aspect  of  tlie  i 


COMPARISON  OF   WAGES. 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  cost  of  food  and  articles  of  ordinary 
consumption  compare  with  the  wages  during  each  period.  This 
may  be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  and 
wages;  those  from  1871  to  1889  being  made  the  standard : — 

Food  and  Wages  Level  on  the  basis  of  prices  from  1871  to  1889, 


Price  Level 

of  oommon 

articles  of 

ooiuumptioiL 

W&gea  Level. 

Period. 

Mechanics. 

Farm  and 
Station  Hands. 

Female 
Servants. 

Prior  to  1S36 

106 
116 
86 
152 
113 
100 

63 
75 
46 

126 
94 

100 

46 
56 
46 

77 

82 

100 

35 

1836  to  1843   

1843  to  1851   

41 
44 

1851  to  1857   

60 

1857to*1871    

70 

1871  to  1889   

100 

The  wages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  table  are  the  actual  Nominal  and 
money  wages  ;  the  amount  of  real  wages  or  the  purchasing  power  pareJ**^  *'**" 
of  the  money  wages  yet  remains  to  be  stated.    This  affords  the 
only  true  standard  by  which  the  prosperity  of  different  times  can 
be  adequately  gauged.     For  convenience  the  wages  of  mechanics 
only  are  given  : — 

Real  and  Money  Wages  Compared. 

Period. 


Prior  to  1836. 
1836  to  1843  . 
1843  to  1851  . 
1S51  to  1857  .. 
1857  to  1871  .. 
1871  to  1889  .. 


Level  of 
Money  Wages. 

63 

Level  of 
Real  Wages. 

60 

75 

65 

46 

53 

126 

83 

94 

82 

100 

100 
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Movement  1u 


From  whatever  point  it  be  viewed,  the  worst  series  of 
that  from   1843  to   1851,  the  money  wages  then  paid  beiiifg^ 
tlian  half  the  ]»resent   rate,  while  the  real  wages  were  sea 
iQore  satisfactory.    This  jieriod  which  was  one  of  untoward  i 
.tune,  gave  place  to  the  stirring  times  accompanying  the  discon 
of  gold,  when  money  wages  rose  more  than  200  per  cent,  an 
one  time  averaged  75  per  cent,  more  than  wages  now  cur 
Nevertheless  the  period  Irotn  1851  to  l>i57,  though   so  much  kj 
advance  of  anything  previously  experienced  in  the  colony,  I 
little  better,  in  point  of  real  wages,  than  the  period  which  i 
diat-ely  succeeded,  and  was  certainly  much  behind   that  wl 
elapse^l  since  1871.     This  may  appear  strange  in  view  of  the  1 
wages  which  were  paid  during  the  gold  mah,  but  the  advance  1 
occurring  was  attended  by  a  considerable  if  not  a  eomme 
increase  in  the  price  of  necessaries;  while  since  1871  the  rati 
wages,  and  the  cost  of  living,  have  moved  in  opposite  dir 
80  that  the  condition  of  mochanics  sioce  the  year  named  has  1 
better  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  colony's  histor>\ 


in  coriUltion  of 

fiLftU  HUrVAJltM, 

Ac 


The  improvement  in  the  lot  of   farm    and    station  lal 
and  female  servants  is  still  more  marked.     The  rise  in 
male  hands  has,  excepting  the  period  1B43>51,  been  continuouBJ] 
while  the  increase  in  the  ]iay  of  fema!ejj  has  snflered  no  intr  ■ 
oven  during  the  disjistrous  years  preceibng  the  gold   di  ^  ^ 

Coincident  with  the  rise  of  nominal  wages  which  these  irsfioQi 
tables  exhibiti  there  has  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  standanl  ol 
living  of  the  workiug  ]>opiilation  of  the  colony,  an  advance  even 
more  rapid  than  that  of  wages.  The  cheapening  of  many  artielei 
of  food  and  dress  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  witlioui 
corresponding  fall  of  wages,  has  enabled  the  homes  of  the  b) 
the  population  to  be  made  moi*e  comfortable^  The  actjuisit 
comforts  l>egets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  and  it  is  th 
unlikely  that  any  fall  in  wages  will  be  assented  to  whichj 
necessitate  the  labouring  classes  decreasing  the  standard  of 
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they  now  enjoy ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  more  than  probable  the  standard  of 

living. 

vtandard  will  be  still  farther  raised.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence  of  the  savings'  banks  of  the 
colony  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  prosperity  or  depression 
of  the  working  population,  for  if  the  standard  of  living  indulged 
in  be  raised  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  margin  out  of  which  savings  are  made  will  be  decreased, 
although  the  actual  condition  of  the  masses  may  be  materially 
advanced. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  INTOXICANTS. 

The  consumption  of  wines,  spirits,  and  fermented  liquors  has  Quantity  of 
been  decreasing  for  some  years,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ^"^     ^  ^ 
statement,  showing  the  average  consumption  of  spirit  per  inhabitant 
during  the  past  seven  years. 

(fallons.  Gallons. 

1883 3-52  1887 2*97. 

1884 3-53  1888 288 

1885 3-37  1889 270 

1886 3-23 


These  figures  represent  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
liquor  consumed  ^  the  quantities  are  given  in  proof  spirit  as  being 
a  measure  more  easily  understood,  if  less  scientific,  than  that  of 
ibsolute  alcohol. 


The  satisfactory  state  of  things  depicted  in  the  foregoing  table  PecroMe  of 

^  intoxioaiiti 

B  due  to  a  combination  of  causes.    Five  of  these  are  most  notable : 

the  more  stringent  provisions  of  the  Licensing  Act,  the  increased 

dnty  and  consequent  increased  cost  of  spirits,  the  decrease  in  the 

proportion  of  rougher  labourers  to  the  general  community   the 
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spirits  c*;n* 


depression  o!  trade,  and,  lastly,  the  spread  of  teetotal  principle 
It  were  futile  to  attempt  to  determine  how  these  causes  laive 
operated  indiviihially  in  decreasing  the  consumption  of  intoxicantsr 
but  tlie  fact  of  such  a  decrease  cannot  be  gainisaid,  for  the  direel 
evidence  given  aWve  is  corroWrated  by  the  decline  in  the  nuiulxsr 
of  arrests. 

The  volnme  of  sjiirits  consumed  in  the  Colony  during  18S9wii 
23,844  gallons  of  Colonial  rum,  and  l,135,ri36  gallons  of  imported 
spirits,  in  all  1,159,3S0  gallons,  eijual  to  105  gallons  |ier  hem\ 
quantity  not  more  than  two-tbirdn  of  the  consumption  dnriuj^ 
year  1-^78,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : — 


I 


Consumption  of  Spirits  in  Proof  Gallons, 

n 

qvmntlty  Combined. 

Ymr. 

guuiUly  ConntnMiL 

Year. 

Total             inhabiUat. 

To^ 

tttlttbtbfl*. 

GiLllona. 

Gallona. 

ft 

GaUona. 

GaUoffll. 

i8:s 

1,097.205 

I 'GO 

18S4 

1/257,201 

1'43 

1S70 

l,a39.687 

1-50 

1S83 

1,210.024 

130 

1880 

1,011,909 

1*38 

1S86 

1,172.140 

1130 

1S81 

1,109,274 

liC 

1837 

lJ36.Sr»3 

in 

1§82 

1,104,11^ 

1  40 

1888 

1,164,075 

MO 

18S3 

1,214,990 

1-45 

1889 

1,159,380 

r(t5 

The  quantity  of  Colonial  beer  %vhich  has  been  con.sumed  can 
only  be  given  accurately  for  the  last  two  years,  though  approxi- 
mations have  been  made  for  the  years  1885  and  1886.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  consumption  has  declined  considerably,  in  sjiitfi^  of 
the  increase  in  populution.  The  quantity  of  imported  Vieer  lias^ 
however,  increaseil,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  stat-einenL 
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ConKumiition  of  Beer, 

Porter,  ke. 

Xtu. 

CotonkL 

Imported. 

Total. 

Pm  InbabitaJit. 

n« 

U,U(K>,000 

1,H39,500 

gnllotM. 

12,839,500 

mdlont. 
1370 

» 

10,000,000 

2,075,000 

12,075,000 

12-32 

1887 

0J2r>,OCK) 

2.120,000 

11,846,000 

11-G9 

18SS 

9.300,000 

2,413,000 

11,713,000 

11-01 

im 

9,515,000 

2,514,000 

12,029.000 

lO'SO 

'  The  amouut  of  beer  drunk  in  1B85  was  approximately  12,839.500  ^«*"i"«  "J  if*  . 
,  of  whieli  1 1  jOOO,000  gal  Ions  were  tlie  produce  of  the  Colony,  ^^'^^ '^■ 
cnting  1S5*7  per  cent,  of  iIm*  total  eonsuniptiiHi.     In  1889  the 
Dlity  had  fallen  to  12^029,000  gallons,  and  the  praportion, 
Incally  made  to  79*1  |»er  cent.       Ihirin^  t\w  Bame  periotl  the  con- 
uption  |>er  head  had  declined  from  13  7i)  ;^'allons  to  10-89. 

I  The  vine  drunk  in  the  Colony  is  mostly  tlic  produce  of  its  own  Consunitviion  of 
Deynrds,  hut  it  is  nevertheless  nuuh  less  than  niight  Imve  been 
in  a  country  »o  eminently  adapted  to  wuie-^owing  a 
South  Wales,  and  amounts  to  only  about  half  that  drunk  in 
Tlie  consumption  of  Australian  and  Europt-au  wines  for 
.  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  tahle  ; — 


p 

Consumption  of  Wine. 

Tar. 

Auitrdlali. 

Fortllfn. 

Total. 

Per  Inhabftant 

(Tenons. 

l^ttllorw. 

ismJloiiB. 

1S80 

7(»5,mi2 

154,190 

860,182 

1-18 

1^1 

579,<i:ui 

172,846 

752,476 

am 

IS^2 

4HL2ti3 

180,006 

677.200 

0*85 

1H.S3 

5oo.;^t*s            Iy2,tii3 

68-2,fr2l 

082 

■^<1 

5G0.447       ^         lS8,(Mi!> 

748,51(1 

0'85 

\'<^ 

414,113                 I!l3,ti42 

507,755 

t»B5 

IT^ 

531,2^53        i         17.'i5«>5 

705.248 

072 

1887 

5SIJ79 

Hi  1.03 

745,212 

0  73 

188S 

026,359 

180,502 

805,801 

0-70 

IStt 

747,435 

17U,52IJ 

U17,9tJl 

083 
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Kxpendtture OQ       The    amount    expended   upon    \vines,    Bpirit^,    and    fenneni 
liquors,  consumed  in  the  Colony  dnring  the  year  1889,  w»a  a^wtii 
X4,765,000.     Of  this  sum  £3,315,000  was  the  cost  of  " 
to  the  retailer,  of  which  £1,174,000  represents  duty,  exci 
licenwe  fees,  and  £2,192,000  the  invoice  price  of  Uie  good&.    Tlif 
cost  of  working  the  trade  and  the  pi'ofita  of  the  merchants  and 
retailers  theiefore  came  to  £1  ^420,000,  The  expenditure  on  Hipont 
per  inhabitant  amounted  to  £4  6s.  4d.  during  the  year,  which,  though 
undoubtedly  a  large  sum,  amounting,  sls  it  does,  to  7*7  per  cent  of 
the  average  income,  is  nevertheless  proportionately  smaller  tlr.-  "^ 
expenditure  of  »evenil  European  countries.     The  followii)- 
gives  the  rat©  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted 
to  liquors.     The  tigures  should,  however,  be  taken  with  this  quali- 
fication, that  in  several  of  the  countries  enumerated,   liquors  *nj 
consumed  princifmlly  with  meals  in  place  of  tea  or  coffee,  so  largely 
partaken  of  in  English -speaking  countries  : — 


Yearly  Amount  expended  on  Liquors  in  various  Countiies. 


Oouiitiiet. 


AmouDi 

P«rc«iitft«t| 

IMr  inhftbttaiiL 

looomft 

£  9. 

d. 

2  18 

0 

S'i 

I   19 

0 

7-1 

1   14 

0 

1     0 

0 

9*1 

1  la 

0 

la-s' 

1     5 

0 

107 

1     5 

0 

0-1 

2    0 

0 

a-s 

2  10 

0 

IM 

1     <1 

0 

7  7 

1    10 

t) 

4'M 

4     6 

0 

77 

5    5 

0 

..„.. 

United  Kingdom   ,.,., 

France  ., *.  ... 

Germany 

BusBia 

AuatriA    .,,........♦„.„ 

Italy 

Spain    ....,., 

Belgium  and  Holland 

Peniniirk ,..,,. 

Scaudinavm    , 

UmttJ  States 

New  8outh  Wales 

Victoria 


TiBunipiton  of       As  pointed  out  in  the  pai*t  of  this  volume  relatiug  to  crime,  l 

J  li'iuors  in  Au§- 

I  iniJiwiA.  eonsumption  of  intoxicants  in  this  Colony  is  less  than  in  Vid 

and  Queensland,  and  equal  to  the  average  of  all  Australasia. 
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Hb  foUowing  table  shows  the  consumption  for  all  the  colonies. 

llifl%ure»  for  Xew  South  Wales  refer  to  1889,   anil  those  of 

tfce  other  colonies  to  1888,     The  largest  consum|ition  of  spirits 

'  ptr  iflhtthitant  is  in  Queenskiitl,  Victoria  being  second.     Wine  is 

,  lUft]  inoet  freely  in  South  Australia  aiid  Victoria,  and  beer  in  the 

m  two  oolonies.      The  average  consumption  of  alcohol  in  all 

{ ille colonies  amouuts  to  2  99  galIon»of  proof  spirit  per  iidmbitaiit, 

[iinging  from   4*11  gallons  in  Victoria  to  1  7*J  gallons  in  New 

[Zealand,     The  total  for  Victoria  shows  a  large  increase  over  the 

oonsamption  of  previona  years,  and  is  52  ]>er  cent  larger  than 

Ui&t  of  New  South  Wales,      It  nmj  he  that  the  occurrence  of 

It^e  International  Exhibition   in  Melbourne  duriug  the  year  to 

I  vbkb  the  figui-es  refer  tended  to  raise  the  consumption  above  the 

1  nortna]  average*     The  consumption  of  alcohol  in  Victoria  during 

*1886  was  3 '68  proof  gallons,  and  in  1887,  3*77  : — 

Consamption  of  Intoxicants  iji  the  Australasian  Colonies. 


Br»litta 

Wine. 

B«ir.ft«; 

Equlvakat 
in 

Oolwiy. 

TotaL       £| 

Tol«L 

!^ 

TotaL       II 

ir 

Ak'0tli»l 
(pnxJf> 

Inhabitant. 

iMSpnthwyM  

HBftto , 

^IMbllil 

I,1M».S80 
1.281.22S 

<m.i30 

£00.135 

l70,fl7S 

iw,7es 

11» 
1-20 

1-m 

0-82 
0-M 
0-64 

1117,901 
1,100,969 
215,440 
101.170 
S70,132 

galls, 
0-!^ 

i-io 

057 
0*17 
110 
0  16 

gaJli. 
li!,O2»,0OO 

21,OeOv320 

4,1B7,405 

4.3i9,en 

4,474,080 
l,213J17 

10-89 

wn 

UU5 

7*ia 

1407 
841 

2-70 
411 
5*23 

J«2«a.rid.. ......... 

»OQtDAiiib&aa 

IWanlik 

1-79 
Stl 
t'89 

TatilMidlf««j»..., 

3.840.015 

i-m 

2,7W,601 

0-77 

47.284,211 

13-09 

2'99 

Consumption  ol , 
Alcohol  In 
©*ch  Colony, 


TaJdng  Australasia  as  a  whole  it  compai^e^  very  favourably 
with  most  of  the  European  countiies  in  tlie  quantity  of  intoxicants 
mtttmlly  consumed  by  each  inliabitant,  as  tlie  following  state- 
hiifit  ihawa.  The  figures  are  reducetl  to  gallons  of  proof  spirit 
from  (latm  given  in  MulhalPs  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  and  would 
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Accorclmg  to  Mulliall  the  expenditure   per  head 
CDuntnee  'of  Europe  and  in  the  United  Statcia  is  : 

Dally  Exi>e&dLture  per  Iv^d  m  variOUB  < 

Fr;mce   ,......,*,....., „,..*.,  .,.*,...,  **... 

Germany  ,*.,.,*,,,.»......»..*..,....,....,.-,,„.. — ....... 

Huasia    , ....*...... 

Acatria  ..».»,.,.,,„. ..,.„...,,*„...*.♦, 

Italy  ,  , 

Spain ,,.,... ,.„,..,,.,,,.„ . . .. 

Edgium  and  Holland.................. ............... ...... 

Scamlinavia   .....,,.,,,„,,... 

United  SUtuB . ..,....,,..,  ..... 

New  E^outh  VV'alea   ,, , . ,  ............ 


CoHt  of  livinjj 
aiid  cariiin<;i). 


Covt  <»f  food 
t-i'iiHicirwI  with 
caniini;!). 


Tlio  table  just  given  affords  but  a  partial  vie 
the  cosit  of  livijig  j  for  if  the  total  earnings  of  \ 
enumerated  be  considered  as  an  element  of  ' 
fuuTid  that  few  count riea  approach  New  South  ^ 
pro]>ortion  of  income  absorbed  in  providing  foo" 
their  poojde.     The  following  tables  given  on  \ 
the  preceding,  kIiows  that^  while  the  actual  cost  j 
k  XI 9  4s.  in  this  Colony,  as  against  XI 3  ' 
and  XG  3^  in  Hussia,  the  earnings  required  to  ] 
not  lai^er  proportionately  than  in  the  Un 
Britain,  the  countries  which  show  most 
The  number  of  working  days  In  tho  y«ir  is  - 
allowing  for  thirteen  days^  sickneia  and  J 
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Comparative  Cost  of  Food  and  Beveraga 


Oonntiy. 


Arengo  cott  per     Ratio  of  Food  to 
inhabitant  yearly,  earnings  per  cent 


DayB  of  Work 
equal  to  Food. 


United  Kiogdom    

ftwice 

Germiny 

fiuna ^ 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

fielginm  and  Holland 

Denmark 

Sctadinavia 

United  States 


^ostralana     (New    Sonth 
Wales)  


£    8.    d. 
13    9    0 


10  8 
9  5 
6  3 
8    8 

6  6 

7  11 

10  14 

11  8 

8  6 
•10    9 


19    4    0 


37-8 
40-6 
51-8 
60-2 
531 
53-3 
56-4 
45-5 
50-6 
50  0 
37-0 


113 
122 
155 
180 
159 
160 
169 
136 
152 
150 
111 


37-8 


113 


In  the  chapter  of  this  work  on  employment  will  be  found  a  Natural  wages 

1  1        ^         •  •  1      1      •  '  ■,  periods. 

table  showing  the  average  wages  paid  during  each  year  since 
1830.  The  years  in  that  table  are  naturally  divided  into  six 
periods,  the  first  being  that  prior  to  1836,  when  the  element  of 
&>rced  convict  labour  materially  interfered  with  the  wages  paid 
to  free  labourers ;  the  second  period,  during  which  the  system  of 
assigning  convict  labour  to  free  settlers  was  abolished,  extends  to 
1843,  when  the  great  commercial  crisis  occurred,  of  which  the 
laOing  of  the  Bank  of  Australia  was  a  notable  incident ;  the  third 
period  from  1843  to  1851  was  the  most  depressed  in  the  history 
of  the  Colony,  but  was  summarily  changed  by  the  discovery  of 
gold,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already  been  related  in  another 
part  of  this  volume. 

From  1851  to  1857  the  Colony  passed  through  the  enormous 
excitement  of  the  gold  rush  ;  from  1857  to  1871  was  a  time  of 
transition  from  the  golden  dreams  of  the  fourth  period  to  the 
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Population  and  Vital  Statistics, 

PK.s,w.  thfimost  ^npHE  population  of  New  South  WaJea  ahout  the  iniiyie 
X       thtJ  year  1887  was  more  numerous  than  that  of  anyotl 
Colony  of  the  Australasian  group.     The  first  position  m  regard  ( 
population  was  assumed  by  Victoria  in  1854,  "when  tbai 
contained  within  her  bo  rulers  a   larger  number  of  persons  1 
New  South   Wales,   which   then  included  the  large  ten-itoiy 
Queensland.     Year  by  year  the  gap  between  the  Mother  Coloi 
and   her  vigorous  otfBpring  widened,    until    in    1871    the 
showed  that  the  population  of  New  South  Wale«  was  2^7,54 
or  over  31  per  cent  less  than  that  of  Victoria,     Since  Uiea  \ 
diflference  gradually  lessenedi  until^  during  1887,  it  entirely C 
appeared;   and  although  towards  the  end  of  1888,  owning  tot 
attraction  of  the  Melbourne  Internationa!  Exhibition,   VkU 
regained  her  supremacy  as  the  most  populous  Colony,  this  ' 
only  maintained  for  a  few  months,  and  the  estimated  po|>iilAti 
of  the  two  colonies  at  the  close  of   1^89  showed  a  differeti^dj 
4^172   in  favour  of  New  8outh  Wales.     It  seems  very  unli 
that  the  smaller  territory  w*ill  ever  again  attain  the  leading  positioo 
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aains  to  be  seen  how  the  cost  of  food  and  articles  of  ordinary 
mption  compare  with  the  wages  during  each  period.  This 
be  gathered  from  a  statement  of  the  average  prices  and 
i;  those  from  1871  to  1889  being  made  the  standard : — 

and  Wages  Level  on  the  basis  of  prices  from  1871  to  1889. 


Price  Level 
of  common 
articles  of 

Wages  Level 

Period. 

Mcchanicfl. 

Fann  and 
SUtion  Hands. 

Female 
Servants. 

to  1836  

106 
116 
86 
152 
113 

63 
75 
46 

126 
94 

100 

46 
56 
46 

77 

82 

100 

35 

0  1843   

0  1851    

41 
44 

0  1857    

60 

0  1871    

70 

D1889   

100 

100 

J  wages  referred  to  in  the  preceding  table  are  the  actual  Nomlwd  and 
J  wages  ;  the  amount  of  real  wages  or  the  purchasing  power  par«d/*^  *'**°* 
I  money  wages  yet  remains  to  be  stated.     This  affords  the 
rue  standard  by  which  the  prosperity  of  different  times  can 
K|uately  gauged.     For  convenience  the  wages  of  mechanics 
.re  given  : — 

Ileal  and  Money  Wages  Compared. 

PoH/wi  Level  of  Level  of 

*^®"°*^  Money  Wages.  Real  Wages. 

t)1836 63  60 

►  1843  75  65 

1851  46  63 

•  1857 126  83 

»187r 94  82 

ICO  100 

2b 
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POPULATION   AND   VITAL  SfjmSlCS^^^ 

E«lifTnat«Kt 

The  estimated  jjopulation  of    the  Colony  at   Uie  close  d  eiAj 

of  tlio  Colony. 

year,  from  1861   to  1889,  wUl  bo  found  Lereoader: —          fl 

Population  of  New  South  Wales.                    H 

Totfw 

.MAlca. 

Fetiuilfii.                            TotiL    H 

1861 

20l.:>74 

156,404 

357,iJ:8 

18fl2 

204, 19P 

162,522 

36<J,72l 

1863 

207,560 

170,152 

377.712 

1684 

213.365 

177,499 

390,884 

1S85 

2-23, 2a4 

185.893 

40^,14?^ 

1866 

235,116 

193.607 

42S,813 

1857 

243,131 

201,573 

414,709 

1668 

254,003 

200,185 

463,183 

1868 

263,8911 

217,549 

481,44$ 

1870 

272,.543 

226.116 

408,658 

1871 

282,846 

234,912 

517,758 

1873 

292,015 

24:<,204 

535,210 

1873 

;i01,399 

252,434 

553.833 

1874 

312,843 

262,100 

574,943 

1875 

323,080 

271,217 

594.297 

1876 

333,515 

28U,066 

614,181 

1877 

350,329 

203,378 

643,707 

1S7S 

305.625 

306,263 

671.8SS 

1370 

3S6,O20 

322,533          j 

709,459 

1880 

405,277 

336,616 

74um 

1S81 

42(1,044 

351,748 

778,8W 

1882 

443,314 

307.510 

810.8)1 

1883 

470,009 

387,735 

857,744 

1884 

4115,571          1 

408,377 

9a3,948 

1885 

527,533 

430,381 

957,9U 

1886              1 

551.343 

450,623 

1,(K>1,9€€ 

1887 

574.012 

4(58.907 

1.042.919 

1888 

509,107 

486,633 

1.085  710 

1889 

618,300 

503,900 

1.122,200 

1^ 

J 
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fcuses  have  combined  to  bring  about  the  satisfactory  chantrc  in  re- 
Ichange  which  has  reversed  the  relative  positioiiii  of  Victoria  and  of  N"s!\f'.  itna*" 
pew  South  Wales  in  regard  to  popiiktion — the  natural  increase 
ll»y  births  over  deaths  ;  the  fielectioii  of  this  Colony  as  a  phice  of 
I  settlement  by  a  large  number  of  unassisted  immigrants;  and  the 
laasisttmce  given  by  the  Government  to  persons  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  elsewhere,  to  make  New  South  Wales  their  home, 
i  Rr^ftixhng  the  first  of  these  causes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  Aimuai  lacreMc 
lowing  to  its  high  birth-rate  and  comparatively  low  death-rate, 

tbc  Colony  now  receives  yearly  an  addition  to  its  population  of 
I  between  5,000  and  6,000  more  tlian  its  southern  nei<jiibour. 


Tlie  increase  of  population,  from  the  excess  of  births  and  imnii- 
I  gutioiij  over  deaths  and  departures,  baa  bicn  fairly  regular.     In 

1ST{),  the  3'ear  of  the  Sydney  International  Exhibition,  tliere  was 
t  *very  marked  increase  in  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  ; 
.  Wfl  thoiigli,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  the  subsequent  year 

slMJwed  n.  falling  off,  the  imjietus  given  by  the  Exhibition  to 
I  wwoigration  to  the  Colony  Is  still  felt, 

He  largicst  increase  of  population  in  any  one  year  occurred  in  f^^^^  incTtMme 
M'^'^S,  when^  owing  to  the  depression  prevailing  in  some  of  the 
'►eighliouring  colonies,  largo  numbers  of  adult  males  flocked  to  New 
|8ootli  Wales,  in  search  of  a  livelihood  they  could  scarcely  obtain 

ewhera  The  result  of  this  influx  was  felt  during  the  following 
ycnTB  in  the  congestion  of  the  local  labour  market.     Numbers  of 

aoas  were  unable  to  find  employment,  and  their  circumstances 
•ere  comiiderably  aggravated  by  several  unfortunate  seasons  which 

)  Colony  has  since  experienced, 

Thi*  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  female  ^ctincpeai*. 

Isolation  during  each   year  since  1871,  after  allowing  for  the 
number  of  persons  whose  departure  from  the  Colony  was  not 
iwintlly  record  e<L 
2c 
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IM 

^^^^^                                                  lucrease  of  Populatlotu                                ^H 

^^^^H 

MaIm.      FemAlet.        ToUl.    1 

Veftr. 

Mftlei. 

P«nukt.|    t^<^H 

^^^H 

10,303 

8,796 

19,099 

18S1     1  21.667 

i5jao 

»m 

^^^^1 

0.169 

8.292 

17.461 

18S2 

16,370 

15,773 

^m 

^^^H 

9,384 

9^0 

18,614  ' 

1883 

26.695 

20,216  :  ^I^J^M 

^^^H 

11,444 

9.660 

21.110 

1884 

25.502 

20.642  ;  i6,^| 

^^^H 

10,237 

9.117 

19,354 

1885 

31,962 

22,004 

"V 

^^^H 

10,435 

9,449 

I9»884 

1886 

23,810 

20,242 

"V 

^^^H 

10,814 

12.712 

29,526 

1887 

22. 6(^ 

18,284 

409 

^^^H               1876 

16.206 

12,885 

28,181 

1888 

25.095 

17,726 

4 

^^^H 

21.301 

16,270 

37,571 

1889 

19.193 

17.267 

«m 

^^^H               1380 

18,351 

14,083 

32.434 

■ 

"    Aiinufti  rutc  oi         In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  rate  at  whicdi  pO{)aliil^| 

AiufefftiftdjL        has  increased  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years, 

in  tb«  Tariff 

■                        colonies,  the  average  rate  for  Australasia  \mng  S*73  per  cent  ^M 

^^^^K                   Growth  of  Population.— Increase  per  cent,  per  annum.     ^ 

^^^H 

NewSouH 

Tictorb. 

Bouih 
Aujifenlia. 

Western 

AuiUftll*. 

TtmSA/A. 

>s 

4*57 

234 

3*12 

3*13 

1*22 

2*04 

M 

^^^H           1881    

4  96 

232 

430 

7-01 

3  43 

3i53 

s^H 

^^^H 

413 

2-27 

938 

261 

2-51 

2-99 

^^1 

^^^H 

6 -70 

2*39 

15-80 

3-75 

3  04 

3^ 

4ii^| 

^^^H 

5-39 

204 

5-08 

2-71 

3-97 

342 

'^l 

^^^H 

5-97 

2-65 

4-43 

0-21 

6-76 

2*49 

1^1 

^^^H 

4-60 

3-29 

8*60 

—  0*21 

12  50  1 

2*56 

s^l 

^^^H          1687 

4-09 

3  30 

7*10 

1*50 

7  34 

3*64 

^^1 

^^^H 

410 

5-28 

659 

0-27 

—  0-83 

2*58  ' 

6^1 

^^^H 

^^^^^H 

3-36 

2-49 

4-95 

IM 

3*70 

3*65 

^ 

^^^^H              10  ye&Tft. 

4  09 

2S9 

6*78 

2-26 

4-31 

3K)2 

2^ 

^^^^^^L^                                              MUiUi}  Algru  (— >  deti^itea  *  d«ct«Ai«.                                    ^H 
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e  growth  of  population  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
in  the  whole  of  Australtisia,  from  1860  to  the  end  of  last 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

Population  of  Australia  and  Australasia. 


Ymr. 

Coo  ttocfit  of  AiiBtfallfc, 

Amtnhi^ 

1S60 

l,0i4,001 

1,221,547 

imi 

l,076,efl« 

1,265,898 

im2 

1,118.249 

1,334,789 

1863                   1 

i.ieejei 

1,424,328 

]S€4 

1,231J15 

1,497.180 

1S65 

1,293,507 

1.579.315 

1S66 

1,3I5.05S 

1,646,540 

ISfiT 

J,ao,383 

1. 706.506 

iges 

3,442J36 

1,770,060 

1800 

I,4ft5j96 

1,834,037 

IS70 

1,549,407 

1,898.572 

1871 

1,601,293 

1,970,066 

1B73 

1,645,479 

2,027,964 

niz 

1,696,398 

2,096,561 

1S74 

l,752,S6<i 

2,198,602 

IBU 

1,804,  m 

2,1^,654 

IS76 

1,855,999 

2,360,555 

mi 

uw&mi 

2,451,713 

187S 

1,981,730 

2,524.196 

1879 

2,049,224 

2,625,422 

1880 

2.116.156 

2,715,782 

18«l 

2,202,213 

2.822,046 

18S3 

2,283,586 

2.923,771 

1883 

2,403,177 

3,070,274 

1SS4 

2,505,  R45 

3,1 03,296 

1SS5 

2,0iJ0,O74 

3,309,037 

l?^S8 

2.699,9t>5 

3,426,502 

1887 

2,805,912 

3,551,751 

18SS 

2.a24.517 

3,678,046 

J  889 

3,015,068 

3,786,827 
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As  te«ted  by  the  voluntary  influx  of  population  the  advantagt^i 
tii'*'*^f  NS*w    '^^^^^^^  New  South  Wales  hiis  for  many  years  offered  to  the  settkr 
toMcttiew.         almost  marked,  and  no  test  coold  be  moi-^  practicsal.     As  loi^ 
as  the  balance  of  attmction  remained  with  the  other  colom'civ 
ao  long  did  the  tide  of  imniij^ation  set  to  their  shores ;  but  for 
many  yeai-s  past  New  South  Wales  has  offered  a  more  subsUntial 
reward  to  the  settler  than  any  of  its  neighbours,  and  the  rej»dt  if 
seen  in  the  increased  numbers  who  have  come  hither. 

Valmitao'  Iwflu*      Taking  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  1871  to  the  dose  of 

(k  (ttft  of 

^jfwpifity.  1889,  the  total  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  (allowing  also  for 

unrecorded  departures)  in  all  the  Australasian  colonies  amouutd 
to  800,542  ;  of  this  number  not  less  than  298,721,  or  37-31  percent 
found  a  home  iu  New  South  Wales.  Only  103,749,  or  li 
cent.,  went  to  Yictoria  ;  198,773  (24-83  per  cent.)  to  Quei'i 
148,940  (18-61  per  cent.)  to  New  Zealand  ;  13,010(1 '63  percent) 
to  Taiimania;  8,2C9  (1 -03  per  cent.)  to  Western  Australia;  and 
29,080  (3  03  per  cent)  to  South  Austmlia.  No  mor»«  elotjueDt 
tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales  thiii  ^ 
conveyed  by  the  bare  statement  of  these  figures. 

Since  18G0,  the  year  following  the  separation  of  Queensland,  ii»* 
arrivals  in  New  South  Wales  have  in  every  year  exceeiled  the  fiep•^ 
tures.  The  greatest  apparent  excess  during  any  one  year  w]»  w 
1885,  when  the  number  of  arrivals  was  greater  than  the  tIef•^ 
tures  by  39,683.  Froni  the  date  of  the  separation  of  Qunen&M 
to  the  close  of  the  year  1889,  the  Colony  has  beuefit^d  by  arriv»to 
to  the  extent  of  about  438,859.  Tht^  total  number  of  pwfMtf 
arriving  here  during  the  period  just  njentioned  was  1,136,171,** 
of  this  number  79,416,  or  7  ptr  cent,,  were  State  assist<?d.  , 

Assisted  immigration  dates  from  1832,  and  continued  to  bail* 
settled  policy  of  the  country,  with  slight  interruptions,  until  iti 
practical  cessation  during  1888.  The  number  of  aasisteil  i*" 
migrants  arriving  in  New  South  Wales  from  1860  to  tlie  ** 
of  1889  will  be  found  herewith. 


1 

^M        ASSISTED  IMMIGIIATION. 

4«'5^ 

1 

Asidsted  Immigrants. 

I 

Adults. 

CfcUdwrn  wadGT  12  Yeare. 

Total. 

^^^^M 

■ 

Mk1«^ 

Femfties. 

Total. 

Malm, 

FoimlM.       Total. 

I 

1,351 

1.235 

2,586 

245 

2.58 

503 

3,089 

794 

5!»5 

1,389 

101 

09 

200 

1,589 

^^^1 

1,172 

1.047 

2,219 

214 

198 

412 

2,631 

^^^1 

l^JMHS 

i,K72     :ims 

391   ,         404 

795 

4,633 

^^^^1 

1,701 

1,672        3.373 

289 

315 

6«>4 

3,977 

^^^1 

1.073 

1,214  !     2.287 

2)3 

217  1        430 

2,717 

^^^M 

501 

543 

1,044 

92 

68  1         160 

1.204 

^^^M 

385 

435 

820 

m 

58           12^1 

944 

^^^^^ 

183 

215 

398 

41 

31  1          72 

470 

"^^^^t 

47 

47 

47 

^^^1 

^^^H 

"'is 

"'299 

'"327 

'"*15 

' 1.1 

30 

*"*357 

^^H 

25 

271 

£96 

16 

14 

30 

326 

^^^1 

13 

119 

122 

3 

5 

8 

140 

^^^M 

427 

411 

838 

109 

133 

242 

1,080 

^^^M 

395 

324 

719 

135 

119 

254 

973 

^^^M 

642 

429 

1,071 

208 

184 

392 

1,463 

^^^M 

2,892 

1,«27 

4.519 

743 

756 

1,499 

6,018 

^^^M 

2,001 

1J54 

3,845 

(?99 

046 

1,345 

5,190 

^^^1 

i»9oa 

2,141 

4,CM7 

H40 

844 

1,684 

5,731 

^^^1 

\,\m 

1,195 

2.345 

414 

375 

789 

3,134 

^^^M 

929 

1,029 

1,958 

327 

292 

6J9 

2,577 

^^^M 

1.209 

991 

2,200 

509 

524 

1,033 

3,233 

^^^M 

3.370 

2,718 

6,088 

1J54 

1,127 

2.281 

8,369 

^^^M 

2,im 

2,(M)6 

5,391 

l,0l»5 

1,082 

2,177 

7,568 

^^^M 

1,871 

2,2H 

4,082 

73G 

736 

1,472 

5,554 

^^^M 

1,014 

l,90fi 

2,949 

572 

560 

1,132 

4,081 

^^^M 

131 

mi 

818 

2S« 

'MyH 

544 

1,362 

^^^M 

58 

190 

248 

14!* 

131 

280 

528 

^^^M 

1 

44 

168 

212 

104 

115 

219 

431 

Birtb  placet                1 

30.136 

L 

29,950 

00,080 

9,700  1     1I,5(j4 

19,330 

79,416 

1  oirUiplAces  of  immigrants  cannot  in  all  cases  be  ac 

curately 

■■■pcl^  but  it  h  quite  cleai*,  from  the  difieront  census 

returns, 

of  iiuaugmnta.          J 

^^^eat  bulk  have  como  fruni  the  United  Kingdom 

,  as  will 

^^H 

itljr  appear.     A  record,  however,  has  been  kej>t  of  th 

e  native 

^H 

|B|of  ini migrants  who  were  assisted  by  Oovemmc 

mt,   and 

^H 

^^416  persons  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table 

,  77,709 

^1 

^flbli   bora — 37,433    being   from    England   and 

Wales; 

^H 

ll^m  Ireland;  and  8,472  from  Scotland;  and  tlierei 

nainder, 

^H 

,  from  other  countries. 

3 

4o6 
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The  total  number  of  personB  ftiriying  in  the  Colony  by  aea,  i 
also  the  number  <lppartmg  tliei-efrora,  during  each  year  £roin  IS 
to  1889,  are  hereunder  notified  : — 

Arrivals  and  departures  by  sea. 


Yew, 

Immlgnitiofi. 

Kmigmfetoli.              m 

^^1 

MlJ6& 

FeoMltai. 

TotaL 

MftlM. 

T&atitm. 

j*J 

1860 

18,963 

4.068 

23,031 

6,368 

1,479 

ul 

j«ei 

10,452 

2,969 

13,421 

10,733 

2.467 

isi|^H 

18^ 

n,3&6 

4,030 

15,386 

11,965 

3,114 

15^^^| 

1**63 

11,130 

5,079 

16,21^9 

11,033 

2,763 

13*^^1 

1864 

15,3S4 

5,283 

^0,661 

13,582 

3.866 

17<^^| 

isas 

2f>,055 

a,2H 

26,266 

14,096 

4,058 

ISt^^l 

]86€ 

1ft,  490 

6,029 

25,528 

11,312 

3J81 

Ifi^^^l 

1867 

J  4,41)6 

5,477 

19,972 

10,038 

3,412 

m^^l 

1868 

2l.9ija 

4,661 

26,564 

15,279 

3,400 

i8,4H 

1869 

15,005 

4,751 

19,766 

10,314 

3,4a3 

1JL^|B 

1870 

iaj45 

4,876 

18,621 

10.400 

3.806 

i4yt9n 

1»71 

1 4,750 

5,064 

19,820 

9,402 

3,572 

njm 

1872 

18.550 

6,557 

24,107 

12,855 

4,026 

16,881 

1873  1 

17,633 

6,390 

24,022 

12,336 

4,434 

16.7:0 

1874 

22,381 

7,375 

2t>,756 

14.564 

4.715 

i?>.7?.> 

1875 

23.003    , 

7,964 

30,t>67 

15,124 

5,226 

187« 

24,316 

8,626 

32,942 

16,191 

5,732 

1877 

27,417 

11,211 

38.628 

14.378 

5.796 

1878 

28.217 

11,662 

39,879 

16,660 

6,253 

1870 

30,854 

13,647 

44,50! 

14,625 

6,070 

1880 

32,768 

13,102 

45,870 

18,7*58 

7.801 

*(',.'■":' 

1881 

34,193 

13,530 

47.72:1 

17,454 

7.371 

r'l  ^  '.". 

1882 

32,687 

14,602 

47,289 

20,  U4 

7.85*1    ! 

1883 

46,543 

20,663 

67.206 

24,286 

10.110 

1884 

49,972 

22,514 

72,486 

28.304 

11.950 

1885 

54,843 

23,293 

78,138 

26,976 

11.479 

1888 

50,234 

20.154 

70,388 

30.994 

10,902 

1887 

49,503 

18.102 

67,605 

32,163 

11,926 

1888 

46,066 

19,160 

65,226 

29.922 

13,759 

1889 

44,348 

19,849 

64,197     I 

29,789 

13,768 

iiw 

820,270 

315,901 

1,136,171 

500,016 

188,297 

W,$12 

^  Tondfucy  of 
hnmigtikiiLa  to 
lire  inloTkrc 
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CENTRALIZATIOK  OF  POPULATiOK. 

There  is  a  tendency  operating  in  all  new  countries  for  immi- 1 
grantis  to  locate  themselves  in  and  near  the  large  cities.     This 
Colony  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and  it  will  be 
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rora  subse<}ucnt  tables  that  the  pcrcenta^  of  British  born  and 
^'oreignera  resiiiing  in  the  metropolia  is  higher  than  for  the  rest 
*  of  the  Colony,  and  the  native-boni  correspondinglj  lower. 

As  far  back  as  1861,  when  the  native-born  population  amounted  prf^rti„„ 
.  only  45-60  per  cent  of  the  whole  Colony,  the  number  living  in  ""^  "^^'"'^  •>'^'^n 

[Sydney  and  its  suburbs  formed  oidy  4*2'13  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
while  British  born  colonists,  amounting  to  46*18  pei*  cent,  of  the 
population,  constituted  5293  per  cent  of  the  metropolitan  popu- 

llation.  No  great  difierence  is  observable  between  the  i»roportian 
of  persons  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  from  other  colonies  who 
remained  in  Sydney  during  late  years,  and  those  who  made  the 
country  districts  their  home.  What  dilFerence  there  is  favours  the 
supposition  that  the  nietropolisj  has  proved  more  attractive.  The 
non-British  population  have,  as  a  rule,  preferred  the  country 
districts  to  Sydney ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 

I  on  Ihe  part  of  certain  foreign  elements  to  gravitate  towards 
Bydney  ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  amongst  the  Chinese. 


The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  each  Birthpincc* 
^lenient  of  the  population  at  the  three  periods  1861,  1871,  and 
l881,  to  the  whole  city  population,  and  also  tiie  proportion  which 

,ch  bore  to  the  whole  commurJty  : — 


Birthplaces  of  tlie  People, 


Ye«r. 


Native  Bom  of 
New  South  WBim. 


Kativot  of  other 
Aui«rmU»n  OdonleB 


Ptr  cent. 

of  popu^ 
Imtion, 
iiMtro- 


Per  cent 
of  louJ 

ibn. 


Per  cent, 
of  popii- 

metro- 


P«r  cent 

of  tOtftl 

popular 


OUicT  Brittf  h-bom 
EAlbJecla. 


Per  centv 
of  popu- 
lation, 

politfti). 


Per  cent 

po{mIa- 
tion. 


FoivijfDors. 


Per  dmi, 
uf  popu- 
Latioti, 
Uictrc*- 
poUiftO. 


Per  cent 

ol  tiimJi 

popu  la- 

JoD. 


1861 
1871 
1881 


42' 13  45  69 
64*24  58*57 
6a*87   62*17 


1  77 

1-34 

5293 

3-07 

2*67 

40*22 

tJ18 

5*»5 

33  62 

16*18 
34*85 
27*97 


G79 
3»l 

3*ai 


It  is  probable  that  out  of  a  total  population  of  1,122,200  at  thtf 
end  of  1889,  that  722,500  (:361r,800  males  and  357,700  fcmalei) 
were  imtivea  of  the  Colony. 

Touaencjr  of  One  of  tlie  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  tnodcm 

umanta  citic*.  civiliziition  18  tbo  tentiencj,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chu't 
countries  of  the  worlJ,  of  tlie  population  to  accumulate  in  gr«4* 
cities,     Not  only  is  this  apparent  in  England,  France,  and  oibcr 
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countries  where  the  development  of   manufactures  Las  brought 
about  an  entire  change  in  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  has 

necessarily  caused  their  aggregation  in  towns,  but  it  is  seen  also 
•  in  the  United  States,  the  mosit  favoured  country  for  the  agiicul- 

toral  labourer. 

TIio  conditions  of  process  in  these  colonies  appix^ximate  some-  rnmpari»on  of 
Lwliat  to  those  of  the  United  States^  and  a  comparison  between  the  America. 
Bpcrease  of  town  population  there  and  in  Xew  South  Wales  is  not 

without  interest.     The  great  defect  in  tlie  comparison  arises  from 

tile  fact  that  in  America  there  exist  many  large  cities;  in  New 
!  South  Wales  there  is  practically  only  one.  Tlie  population  of  the 
I   United  States  for  three  period>?»  and  the  proportion  cf  rural  to 

dty  population,  will  be  seen  below  :— 

^H  Population  of  the  United  Statea 


Y«t. 


population  of  thv 
United  SUkteflw 


PoptiTatiftTi  of  Cities  IPercenta^fu  of  ivholo 
of  Uiiitod  titatcf^.     1  populatiuii  in  Cities. 


1860 
1870 
1880 


3!.443,32l 

38,558,371 
50,155,783 


5,072,256 

8,071,S75 

11,318,547 


The  rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  has  dven  pan»e«  wKich 
>ise  to  considerulile  speculation^  liotli  in  Europe  and  America.  ^" '^^^^^s* 
it  seems  an  established  fact  that  the  movemect  of  population 
towards  the  towns  in  the  old  countries  of  tlu.^  world  is  a  sign  of 
iprovement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ruder  jjopulation ;  for, 
every  other  commodity,  labour  gravitates  to  the  market  where 
it  will  obtain  the  highest  price.  In  America  tlie  increase  in  town 
tulation  has  been  derived  mainly  from  abroad  ;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  supfiose  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of  urban  popu- 
lation has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.  In  Austra* 
laaia,  however,  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  impopsihle  to  believe 
that  healthy  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderful  grawth  of 
|lie  nietropolia  at  the  expense  of  the  conn  try. 


Urbftii  and  nunl 


Fewness  or 


In  tliis  Colcinjr  the  proportion  of  town  population  is  even  mors 
reinarkablft  tlian  in  the  United  States^  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  Lere  given,  sUowin>j  the  percentage  of  population  of  Sydne/ 
and  suburbs  as  compared  with  New  South  Wales  as  a  whole  :— 

New  South  Wales  Population* 


Yaw. 

MetropoUl^ 

Oo«tH*T- 

Per  ttsot 

Per  t?ent 

1861 

26-70 

73^0 

1871 

2a73 

73127 

IBBi 

29-40 

70  60 

18S5 

32  84 

07  16 

1886 

33 -ie 

0664 

1887 

3:V04 

6636 

1888 

33-77 

66-23 

1889 

34-(»-i 

eo-ts 

In  regard  to  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  figure! 
are: — 

Victorian  Populatioo, 


Yw. 

MstropoHteD. 

OoUlrtT) 

rerocnt 

rttroenl 

ISOl 

25 -Si* 

74^1 

1871 

28-87 

71  W 

1881 

32-81 

67  1fl 

18JS5 

35-42 

61-58 

1886 

37-B5 

62*35 

1887 

37-79 

m^ 

1888 

40*13 

60-8T 

1889 

41-00 

&HIO 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  thepri- 
ceding  page,  is  included  the  population  of  all  towns  exceeding  8^000 
inhabitants ;  nevertheless,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  W** 
less  than  in  ei titer  New  South  Wales  or  Victoria.  The  C»8e  rf 
Melbourne  i^  even  more  mm-ked  than  thatof  Sydney ;  f6r  during  t^ 
twenty-eight  years  corn prised  in  the  table,  the  former  city  ificr«i«<i 
proportionately  more  than  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  popO' 
lation  of  its  Colony,  and  its  numerical  incTe«i»  has  also  been 
greater. 
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^AfiiUtson  af  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Sydney  and  Mell^^iuma 


r  ,. 

Sjdney. 

Melbourne. 

1861 

^z^,:m 

1S0,8€O 

1871 

13*J,483 

206.780 

1S81 

*22irdii 

282,947 

)NS1 

2«'.l,20l 

322,690 

1.^8.5 

314,545 

345,3M 

iSS«> 

:m/298 

37L6rvl> 

1S.S7 

3riO,s*6ri 

39I,»4IJ 

18KH 

3*i6,5S4 

437,785 

1K.S9 

381,730 

458,470 

The  progrets  of  these  cities  bas  been  extraordinary,  and  bas  no  E^tnordtnuy 

pioimllel  auiongH  the  cities  of  the  Old  World,     Even  in  America  SwSJ^T'^ 

tlie  liae  of  the  great  cities  baa  been  accompanied  by  a  somewhat 

Oorresponding  inci-ea&e  in  the  rural  ]»opulation.     In  these  colonies, 

^bierhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  Been  the 

Hipectiu^le  of  magnificeiU  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity, 

Hmid  imbracing  witliin  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of 

t^be  territory  on  which  they  depend     The  cluef  cities  of  the  other 

Australian  Colonies  prt«ent  somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney 

And  Melbourae,  but  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide,  which  contains 

nearly  two-tifths  of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia,  they 

*re  not  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  rural  population  as  either 

Sydney  or  Melbourne. 

The  estimateil  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Australasian  poptiiatioa 
CoIooieB  is  giveji  below  : — 


AuftnlMlAa  i 


Ctty. 


Slit  Dvcerobor,  1880. 


r<.th, ........ 


38l,7.'?0 

4i)8,470 

J21.735 

87,000 

33,050 

34,916 

O.OOU 


Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  is  not  the  moat 
|ioffuloua  city  in  that  colony  ;  Auckland,  which  was  the  seat  of 
UomtTDinetit  and  the  capital  until  1865,  contains  nearly  double 
the  poptilation,  the  estimate  for  1S80  being  over  60,000. 


j«i 


TOPULATIOK  AKD  TTTAL  STATISTICS. 


Towth  or 


Sydney  standa  alone  amongst  Australian  citieft  for  convenicBC 
of  position  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  tndt 
Nor  Las  the  progi-ess  it  has  made  in  weahh  and  population 
less  than  expectation  warranted.  TJie  growth  of  population  witliM 
tlie  municipal  iMMindaries  of  the  city  forms  an  interesting  featuf 
in  the  progress  of  the  Colony.  In  tlie  table  given  below  the  popU 
lation  Ret  down  for  the  years  previous  to  1871  is  that  ascertaina 
at  the  date  of  difierent  census;  fix>in  1871  the  figures  show  til 
estimated  population  at  tlie  close  of  the  yejir  : — 


Population  of  Sydney  within  ita  Municipal  Boundari 

''^M 

Ymt. 

FSIVODS. 

MSLltt, 

Feityde. 

Yttf. 

pDnom. 

SUle. 

FemiUw 

I82B 

10,815 

7.408 

3,407 

1877 

91,008 

48.832 

44,it 

183S 

16,232 

9,813 

0.4  U) 

1878 

94,228 

48,809 

45,41 

1896 

19.729 

12,m 

7,618 

1879 

98,824 

51,748 

47.07 

1841 

29,973 

17,109 

12.804 

1880 

102,161 

53,910 

48,22 

1S46 

38,358 

20,810 

17,r>t8 

1881 

100,578 

56,793 

49.7< 

laii 

44,240 

22,290 

21,944 

1882 

110,112 

58,828 

1856 

53,358 

26,396 

27,032  ' 

1883 

115,847 

62.603 

53,a 

18(il 

5a,394 

27,2an 

29,109 

1884 

121.441 

60,152 

55,91 

1871 

77,680 

rtS,631 

39,049 

1885 

122,91(1 

07,380 

55.5i 

1S72 

7f».455 

39,008 

39,787 

1886 

124,379 

08,007 

55.71 

1873 

8l,4S2 

40,774 

40,708 

1887 

125,850 

69,418 

m,€ 

1874 

83,a31 

42,123 

41,508 

1888 

127,449 

70.082 

57.5 

1875 

85,207 

43,191 

42.070 

1889 

128,880 

70.701 

58.1 

1876 

87*251 

44,440 

42.821 

ml 
populntioru 


At  the  census  of  1861  the  population  of  the  whole  metropolis 
was  95  596  ;  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  13G,483  ;  while  at  tlw 
census  of  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,211 ;  and  in  18891 
estimated  number  of  persons  in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  wjis,  1 
already  stated,  381,730.  The  progress  of  the  population  in 
city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
includes  the  country  districts,  and  the  whole  Ck>lony,  coramenc 
with  the  year  1870. 
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POPULATIOX  AXD  TITAL  STATISTICS. 


lAroft  of  tho 

ItutjtropoUii. 


The  increase  of  the  city  popiilation  during  the  ninet^nj 
which  clotted  with  1889  has  been  avef  70  per  cent.,  and  of  I 
suburbs  328  per  cent.,  or  183  per  cent,  for  the  metrofioUB,  vhi 
that  of  the  country  liistricta  amounted  to  103  per  cent, 
population  of  the  whole  Colony  has  raore  tlian  doubled  io 
during  this  period  ;  the  total  for  1889  showing  an  increitte  ( 
125  per  cent,  on  the  total  for  1870, 

The  area  of  the  metropolitan  district  incorporafjed  is  nearly  13 
square  miles,  or  76,417  acres,  so  that  the  average  density  ^ 
population  was  5  persons  per  acre  at   the  end  of  the  year,  i 
48  per  acre  for  the  city  and  3*4  for  the  suburbs.     Some  of  ' 
more  immediate  suburbs  are,  howev'er,  almost  as  densely  pop 
as  the  city  itself.     The  area  of  land  permanently  dedicated  I 
public  recreation  in  the  metropolis  comprises  3»761  aci'es  (771 
acres  in  the  city,  and  2,985   in    the  suburbs,   this  includos 
Centennial  Park,  the  area  of  which  is  about  780  acres),  t^qaal 
nearly  one  twentieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  district,  which  niu^ 
certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  Hber.il  provision  for  th^  mWB* 
tenance  of  public  health.     Tliis  is  quite  apart  from  the  Natio 
Park,  an  area  of  36,320  screen,  which  is  within  an  hours  jottrafl 
by  train  of  the  city.     The  area  uf  ^lelbourne  and  suburbs  is  163,^tt 
a<^res,  or    about  256    square  miles,  and    tho    population  ftt 
close  of  tho  year   1889  was  458,470;  thia   shows  a  density 
population  of  2  8  persons  to  the  acre.     Tlie  area  taken  for  Md 
bourne  is  an  arbitrary  one,  being  the  land  included  within  a  i 
of  10  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city.    An  area  of  236  square  mili 
around  Sydney   would  include  Parramatta,  Hunters  Hill,  By(( 
and  stirroun dings,  sod  would  at  the  close  of  1889  have  embr; 
a  population  of  probably    not  fewer  than   400,000 — a  uuai^ 
still  less  than  the  Melbourne  metropolitan  jiopulation. 

The  suburbs  of  Sydney  consist  of  the  following  districts, 
are  here  grouped  according  to  locality: — NoTth'W*<^fUrn — ^Bali; 
Leichhardt,  Glebe  ;  W^M  Cttntral — Newtown,  St.  Peters^  Camp 
down,  Macclonaldtown ;  Ectst  CefiiraJ — Redfern,  Darlingt^j 
Waterloo,  Alexandria,  Botany  ;  Eaatern — Paddington,  Bandwii 


SUBIJIIBS   OF  SYDNEY. 


4^5 


rfe]r^  WooUAhra  j  Western  and  Southern —Xsh^M,  Burwood, 
bury.  Five  Book,  Hurstville,  Kogarali,  Alarrickville,  Peter- 
BockJale  ;  and  y^orth  Share — St  Laonards,  Manlj. 

population  of   the  suburbs  hag  more  than  doublwl  itself  ^^JjJ^Jf* 
iie  censos  of  188L     The  inciTase  has  bei?n  general,  varying 
S5   per  cent,   in   the   east   central    difitricts    of    Kedfern, 
loo,   &a,  to  200   per  cent,  in  the  western  and   so  other n 
a^  which  constitute  the  ehctaraU  of  Canterbury : — 


9iibiirbf» 


PopulAtion,  IBSL 


Population^ 
June.  ]mO. 


InnrpjM  par  emt 


reftem 
^titral  .. 
ittiml 


n  tknA  Sottthem . 
•bore  ..,., *... 


TOb 


27J85 
15,991 
25»6W 
20,220 
20.162 
11,010 


57,687 
34,078 
42,416 
43,814 
60,500 
21,820 


108 

117 
200 

m 


nrba  of  Sydney  comprise  several  distinct  mnuicipalitips,  ^w"^«^»i«^i*' 
piilation  of  those  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the  last  cnnauK, 
the  middle  of  the  year  1890,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Popalation  of  the  varioas  Municipalities 


MunloliMtltj-. 


PoptilAHoij 
of  18SL 


EMtimftted 
potniUtioil 


^fanly ......,* 

Marpukville 

Nt?wtown    ...  

Nurth  VVilloughby 
Patldinjftou     ......  1 

Petersham  ..... 

liiLtidmck  

KcdfLrn  ..., 

R4:>ckdivle      

8t.  LeoQanla,Eaat 
St.  Leonards  ,.. 

St,  I*eters 

Stratlifield    

Vk'toria 

Waterloo  ...*,. 
Waverley  »....< 
WoolUhra  ...... 


1,327 

xm\ 

8,327 

1,411 
9,608 
3.413 
2.079 
10,868 

2.320 
2,(i47 
2.272 


2,182 
5,762 
2,365 
6.168 


2,700 

13.(XI0 

17.834 

2,tMK) 

19,668 

10,000 

0,000 

20.250 

4.860 

5.600 

7.270 

4,944 

1,000 

4/250 

8J0() 

9.646 

9,900 


POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


5[utttd|  kali  til's 
over  "1,01X1 
in]uibiUiit» 


At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1881  there  were  only  t^rentfil 
ru tin ici pal i ties  outside  th^  inetropoHs  which  contained  as  maxiji 
2,000  inhabitants,  but  now  there  are  fifty-seven.  The  foUowil 
are  their  names  and  themoHt  recent  estirnn-tea  of  jiopnlation  :— j 

Population  of  Chief  Con [i try  Municipalities,  February,  189ft| 


Country 
Hiinldpalklca. 


Acltunfltown ...... 

Albiiry 

ArmidAle 

Biit hurst  ......... 

Btiga ♦, 

Bourke  ,.....,.  ». 

Bowral  .., 

Broken  Hill 

Broughtoii  Creek 
Carritigtoti    ...... 

CasiiK'  ........... 

Cuotamuudm  ... 

Cudgef'oiig  

XieDiliiluia    ..  .., 

Dublio 

Forbes  ...,.,..  4.. 

(ileii  Iniietii  

(roulburn 

(iraf ton,.  .....  ... 


6,000 
6,000 
3.400 
0,000 
2,300 
3,oOO 
*2,(K)0 
J4,(XM) 
2,820 
2.  .500 
2,0EUI 
2»0OO 

2,r>on 

2,500 
4,0o0 
3,300 
4,590 
1U400 
5.350 


''ouiitry 
Mutiielpalilics. 


Omntrv 


Granville    ..... 

tiulgmjg.... 

Hamilton    

Hay 

H LIU ter'a  Hill.. 

lUiiv^'urra.,  C^'titnil . 

North  ., 

In  vert' 11  .. , 

JuncQ  ..,„, , 

Kcoipaey , 

Iviiinia  .....  ..... 

I^mbton , 

Listnore  ........ 

Lithgow  ., 

Liverpool  ..,., 
MaitiiLDd,  Ejist. 
,,  Weat 
Merewcthtjr  ...' 
MudgcMS ...j 


a,  400 
2,000 
4.7150 
2J50 

3,000 
3,100 
2,  WO 
3»000 
2.000 
3JfXJ 

4.300 
3,200 
3.5(H» 
4,000 

3»mM} 


Narrabri |  2,^ 

Nowcaatle.,. 
Orange    ...... 

.,       Kist.. 

Parkes    

farrarnatta 
renrith  -.  ... 
I'lattsburg  .. 
Rjde  ... 
Singleton 

Stoektou 

Tarn  worth ..,. 

Wa^;^    

Wallacml    .,., 

Waratah 

\\  ickliauj  .... 
^\"illfl.4f'r  ..., 
Wo  Hon  gong  . 
Young......,,., 


The  great  bulk  of  the  population  dwelb  along  the  sei^b 
Outside  the  metropolis  the  most  thickly  peopletl  districtfi  aw( 
fertile  %'alleys  of  the  rivei*s.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  |)op 
tion,  the  Hunter  River  valley,  with  lai-ge  agricultural  ami  mini 
industries,  stands  finst  The  Illawaira  district^  rich  in  coal  I 
pasture,  comes  next ;  then  the  maize  and  sugar-growing  oouii 
of  the  Clarence  and  the  Richmond.  The  settlement  of  populatJ 
originally  followed  the  main  roads  of  the  Colony,  and  is  now  drm 
to  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which  have  almost  siij 
them. 

There  were  137  foreigners  naturalized  in  this  Colony  daring 
year  1889.     Their  ages  varied  from  21  to  02,  and  their  leng 
rcifeidence  in  Now  South  ^Yalcs  ranged  from  live  to  thirtv 
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lfcy-«even  Lad  been  resident  more  than  twenty  years  in  NaturaiLation    ^| 

r..  ^                                  .      r^                   t                   Ml,            ^'  Gennana,          H 

Of  European  races  the  Germans  have  availed  tnem-                         H 

largely  of  the  privileges  of  natnraliziition,  but  the                 ^^^H 

M-tificates  issued  to  Oennatis  amounts  to  scarcely  more                ^^^H 

B  number  granteil  within  the  past  ten  years  to  Chinese.                ^^^H 

ring  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  colonists                 ^^^H 

sd  certiiicates  of  tiaturalization  during  each  year,  from                ^^^H 

Katuralissation  of  Foreigners.                                                 ^^^| 
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17 
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VR  will  be  seen  that  the  Chinese  have,  more  than  any  Jf  f^^  "^'''*^^'     H 
By  evinced  a  desire  to  become  British  atibjects ;  and  f»ftturjdi»4Hi.        ^M 
pis  even  more  marked  in  Victoria,  where,  out  of  3,G21                        ^M 
fcralized  during  the  ten  years  from  1879  to  188^,  no                       ^M 
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fewer   than   2,939   were   bom   in   China^    the   greatest  nuinn 
naturalbed  in  any  one  year  being  1,178  in  1885,     Tbe  ] 
the  Conference  held  in  8ydnny  in  1888,  reference  to  wLiuliJ 
made  a  few  [lages  further  on,  has  been  to  place  a  Iwr  to  I 
naturalisation  of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  to  restrict  tJie  ottQ 
arriving  in  the  ColonieiL    The  total  number  of  persons  natunlii 
in  New  South  Wales  from  26th  July,  1849,  to  31&t  Dccerab 
1889,  was  5,052. 

Of  those  naturalised  during  1889,  3  were  merchants,  2  brewery 
1    banker,    1    Bolicitor,    1    surveyor,   I    freeholder,    1   chemist,  j 
jewellers,  3  engineers,  2  contractors,  1  stevedore,  2  shipwriglill 
I  bookseller,  4  Imkers,  4  blacksmiths,  1  bootmaker,  5  carpc&ti 

1  coach-trimmer,  1  fettler,  1  painter,  1  stonemason,  1  soap  i 
facturer,  1  wood-carver,  1  cement-tester,  1  dairyman,  1  tishmofl, 

2  fruiterers,  2  grocers,  2  hairdressers,  1  plate-layer,  1  tanntt|l 
fancy-leather  maker,  1  engine-driver,  1 4  labourers,  2  hawkenv  T 
marinerSy  2  sailmakers,  1 6  farmers^  1  vine-grower,  1  nurierya 
4  gardeners,  8  miners,  1  smelter,  1  insurance  agent,  2  commtBioii 
agents,  1  accountant,  6  clerks,  7  storekeepers,  1  storemao,  sad 3 
publicans. 

CHINESE  POPULA  TION. 
The  uniformity  with  which  the  different  colonies  have 
coioniau.  laws  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  prohibiting  1 

landing,  except  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  poll-tax,  may  be  tAkco 
as  some  evidence  of  the  undestrability  of  the  race  as  coIotiist& 
At  the  census  of  18G1  there  were  in  the  Colony  12,988  Chin 
in  1871  the  number  had  fallen  to  7,220  ;  rising  again  in  U 
10,205.  For  many  years  New  South  Wales  offered  little  ind 
ment  to  the  Chinese  as  a  place  of  settlement,  the  sujM 
attractiveness  of  Victoria  and  other  colonies,  as  gold  prtxlu 
claiming  their  attention.  At  the  rush  to  Lambing  Blat  in  186 
however,  largo  numbers  of  Chinese  cau}e  across  the  bordr 
established  themselves  in  this  Colony,  their  strength  being ' 
stantly  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  China  ;  but  the 


iiniiu<iirabl«  u 


m  the  Colony,  for  at  tiie  census  of  18  il  there  iromitrr»tioo»_ 
5,168  leas  than  ten  years  previously,     Oi  late  years  thechiuosc 
^  of  Cliinese  baa  largely  inereaspd  and  at  the  beginning  of 
;here  were  nearly  1 6,000  ixjsiUing  in  the  Colony. 

numbers  of  Chinese  arriving  at  and  depai-ting  from  Now 
Wales  since  1871  will  be  found  in  the  followini?  table  : — 


Arrivali. 

I>ep<kriuref. 

Year, 

ArtivniM. 

DepartttreiL 

426 

441 

1881 

4,465 

929 

229 

m 

1882 

1.007 

884 

406 

400 

1883 

1,936 

1,402 

803 

933 

1884 

2,191 

K0S8 

625 

1,209 

1SS3 

2,929        , 

1.726 

em 

940 

ime 

3,092 

1,883 

884 

490 

18K7 

4,430 

2,773 

2,485 

1,560 

1888 

1.848 

l,.i(i2 

l.W» 

567 

1889 

4 

94  L 

2,W2 

■  L 

876 

fill  be  seen  that  1878  and  the  follow  in  tj  years  are  marked  f"?"**'*    . 
Wrge   increase    in   the   arrivals    from   China.     The    influx  south w»toi.; 
•ed  in  1881  sufficiently  fomiidaljle  to  demand  the  interference 
Legislature,     Accordingly  the  **  Influx  of  Chinese  Restric- 
ct "  was  passed,  with  the  result  that  the  subsequent  year  was 
d  by  a  de^crease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458,  since 

time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  until  1888,  when 
tion  again  stepjied  in,  this  time  with  more  stringent  regnla- 
to  restrict  the  numbers  arriving  on  those  shores.  It  would 
from  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  poll-tax  collected  (£10 
I  until  July,  1888,  when  it  was  raised  to  £100)  with  the 
ed  arrivals,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  o£  the  Chinese 
rmnts  were  already  British  subjects,  or  had  availed  them- 

of  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Act  of  returning  to  the 
r  after  an  absence  of  nine  months  without  paying  a  second 
Tills  is  evidently  so  to  a  large  extent,  for  from  the  6th 
\htatf  1881,  the  date  of  the  Act  just  mentioned,  to  the  11th 
1S8S,  when  the  i»reA*Mit  Act  i>ecjvme  law»  3^78  certiScates 
tion  were  issued  in  this  Colony  to  Chinese,  the  date  of 
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the  last  certificate  being  the  28tb  April,  1888,  and  of  this  nomk 
1,788  have  been  received  from  returned  Chinese,     No  such  «rt 
ficates  have  been   gi-anted   since   the   passing  of  the  "Ch 
Kestriction  and  Reguhition  Act  of  1888/*     The  large  exce»  ( 
Chinese  not  paying  the  tax  would  favour  the  supposition 
considerable  evasion  had  been  practised  in  past  years. 


Year. 

ChineM  srHvlngf. 

Chinc9o  mjinu 

ChineM  not  puii^H 

18S2 

1,007 

652 

155        1 

1883 

l,ft3(J         1 

1,220 

716  m 

1884 

2,191 

1,074 

1.117  ■ 

1               1885 

2,920 

LOCO 

1,S09   ■ 

1               188t> 

3,0^2 

1,284 

1,808    ■ 

1               1887 

4,436 

1,798 

2,l>38    ^ 

1               1888 

1,848 

462 

1,-180 

1889 

7 

1 

e 

Thero  has  very  dearly  been  an  increasing  desire    during  iin^ 
^S8Su^.  last  few  years  on  the  part  of  the  Chriiese  to  migrate   to  Atis* 
tralia.     This  of  lute  brouglit  about  considerable  discussion,  wbiijii 
culminated  in   a   Conference  of   delegates  from   all  the  col( 
being   held    in    Sydney  in   1888.      As  a  result^   the   Couferen^ 
prepai'ed  admft  bill,  which  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Parlis* 
menta   of  the   different    colonies.     The   bill   provided  that  roor« 
stringent  regulations  should  he  enforced  to  check   the  inHux  ol 
Chinese  to  these  shores  ;  and  altliough  it  >vas  not  doemed  advisable 
that  their  landing  should  be  prohibited  altogether^  yet  it  was  eon- 
sidered  necessary  that  such  a  limit  should  be  placed  to  the  numbers 
privileged  to  land  as  would  prove  an  efficient  check  to  Chine5«^ 
immigration.     Before  the  Conference  met,  progress  had  l^een  made 
in  the  Kew  South  Wales  Legislature  with  a  bill  which  was  proceeded 
with  after  the  Conference  adjoumod,  and  became  law  on  the  lltli 
Joly,  1888.     By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited  from  carrying 
to  the  Colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  300  tons ; 
Chinese  landing  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100,  and  are  not  to  engage 
in  mining,  w  ithoiit  express  authority  under  the  hand  and 
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tbe  Minister  of  Mioea,  nor  are  they  pernjitteLl  to  become  natural- 

[izecL     The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  tlie  Act  is  £500.     The  Act 

lias  already  operated  to  tl^e  entire  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration 

It  is  e&tiniatjed  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  year   1 890  there  Chinese  in  the 
rere  47,4 3-'^  Chinese  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  exclusive  of    ^     "^ 
fijL      This   number    was  distributed   as   follows : — New   South 
[Wales,    15,581;    Victoria,    11,290;    Queensland,   7,691;    South 
[Australia    (chiefly   in   the    Northern  Territory),    G,6G0  ;     New 
f Zealand,  4,585  ;  Tasmania,  1,000;  and  Western  Australia,  626, 
'^hen  the  census  of  1881  was  taken  the  total   number  in  the 
|tolonies  wag  set  down  as  43,706,  which  is  3,727  less  than  the 
pFe.»ent  estimate* 

Chinese  in  the  Australaaian  Colonies,  188L 


f                   Coton^v, 

M&]«t. 

Fenmlet. 

Total. 

hctoria     ,.,.,,.,„ 

Jue*iialntid  .,,»,,, ».».»,,,. 

11369 

U.20t5 

10,141 

4,tK>5 

4.146 

S42 

145 

259 
23 
64 

5 
2 

12,123 
11.229 

10,205 

Vcw  South  Wales ,,... 

■kew  ZealaDd 

5,004 

(outh  Australia 

4,151 

S44 

riMltllAtiiA , , 

?V'e»tcru  Australia 

145 

Totid 

43,344 

362 

43,706 

ABORIGINES. 
This  name,   signifying  •*  from  the  origin,*'  was  givea  to   the  Aborigine 
iifliest  known  inhaldtants  of  Italy,   but  is  now  applied  to  the 
original  or  primitive  inhabitants  of  any  country.     As  the  history 
&f  the  nativfi  race  in  these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  pro- 
of the  British  people  in  Australia,  a  few  words  concerning 
bem  may  not  bo  out  of  place.      The  aborigines  of  Australia 
a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  whole 
^t  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang  from  th^  same  stock, 
although  it  is  remarkable  that  their  languages  differ  so  greatly 
that  tiibes  within  short  distances  of  each  other  are  often  quite 
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Eatlmato  by 

Governor 

Phillip. 


Aborijfincw  at 


tinable  to  understand  each  other ;  and  in  fact  almost  every  I 
comnmnity  of  natives  hsus  its  own  peculiar  dialect  It  is  difficaH 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  numljers^  and  while  there  i«i 
to  helieve  that  some  general!  ona  ago  they  were  very  nu 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  late  yeara  that  in  many  placea  I 
are  decreasing  ;  and  they  may  now  be  counted  by  fivee  where  t 
were  formerly  counted  by  hundreds.  In  Tasmania  they  hiire^ 
appeared  altogether,  the  last  of  tbe  tribe  in  that  ooluny  Imii 
died  in  1876. 

It  is  recorded  that  Govenior  Phillip  estimated  the  aborij 
population  about  tlie  close  of  the  last  century  at  one 
tlio  number  between  Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  apfteariogj 
have  been  about  3,000.     It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this 
mate  was   in  accor dance  with  fact  ;  for,  although  at  the 
did  not  probably  seem  an  exaggerated  conjecture  in  the  face  of  J 
large  a  numl>er  as  3»000  having  been  found  within  the  small « 
between  the  bays  above  mentioned  ;  yet,  considering  how  \ 
portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by  the  eairly 
the  statement  must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  i 
an  estiniate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  very  hm\i 
At  the  census  of  1S81  the  alx>rigines  in  Australia  were 
to  number  31,700,  distributed  as  follows: — 

Aborigines  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  1881. 


Ootony, 

Mftki. 

Femalei. 

Ta*il    J 

New  South  Wales ,., 

938 

4m 

10,719 
3.478 
1,640 

705 

9.S66 

2,868 

706 

1,6439 

Victoria   , *. 

780  B 

Queensland 

South  Aii&tralin 

Western  AuBtmlia,.... 

Total ,.„, 

17,235 

14,4C5 

sijooS 

Til  ere  are  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  above  totd 
does  not  include  the  entire  aboriginal  population  of  the  coloniai 
In  New  South  Wales,  for  instance,  only  the  ** civilised" 


irere  enumerated  in  the  returns,  Bind,  from  reliable  information 
since  available,  it  is  certain  that  the  actual  number,  including 
those  in  a  wild  state,  was  much  higher.  Tlie  figures  for  Queens- 
land  are  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  estimates  which  are 
considered  by  the  Registrar-General  o!  that  colony  to  be  too  Irow, 
for  in  his  report  on  the  census  he  says  : — **  In  the  northern  jmrts 
of  the  Colony  the  al>origine8  are  comparatiTely  numerous,  and  some 
yiersons  resident  in  the  Cook  and  Palmer  districts  have  supposed 
that  there  may  be  70,000  in  Queensland.  Thia>  however,  is  a  yery 
crude  estimate,  and  may  be  far  wide  of  the  truth,"  In  the  ease 
of  Sou  til  Australia,  the  aborigines  in  the  Northern  Territory  were 
mot  included  in  the  returns,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  are 
OS  numerous  in  that  Colony  as  in  Queensland.  The  census  of 
Western  Australia  includes  only  thijse  aljoriginals  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  colonists,  and  as  large  portions  of  this,  the  greatest  in 
ta  of  ail  the  Australasian  Colonies,  are  aa  yet  unexplored,  it 
y  be  presumed  that  the  number  of  aborigines  enumerated  in  tlie 
census  i&  very  far  shcirt  of  the  total  in  the  Colony.  The  aboriginal 
population  of  the  entire  Continent  may  be  set  down  at  something 

re  200,000, 
The  original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  they  ti»  i 
are  called,  are  quite  a  diflferent  race.  They  are  gifted  with  a  con- 
Biderable  amount  of  intelligence,  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave 
even  to  rashness  ;  on  the  other  hand  they  are  avaricious,  and  oft- 
timea  ferocious,  Accoixling  to  the  census  of  1881  they  numbered 
^097,  Like  the  Australian  aborigines  they  appear  to  be  de- 
sijjg  in  number,  the  census  of  1886  enumerating  only  41,432. 
lie  total  in  1389  was  estimated  to  be  about  42,000  (23,000  males 
nd  19,000  females).  It  is  believed,  however,  that  at  the  time 
be  colonists  first  landed  their  number  was  fully  120,000. 


It  is  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Aborigines 
ftrd  that  there  were  7,529  aborigines  in  New  South  Wales  in    ^'"^^'^i^- 
|889,  as  compared  with  7,485  in  1888.     Tliese  totals  include  half- 
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castes,  whicli  last  year  numbered  2,877,  and  in  1888,  2,767.  Th« 
number  of  full-blood  aborigines  has  therefore  decreased  by  ^ 
while  the  half-eastes  have  increased  by  110,  so  that  the  ii 
on  the  total  was  44,  The  number  of  births  reporteil  durin., 
was  315  (163  of  the  children  being  half-caaies),  and  the  dentin 
271  (6t  half-castes),  Tliere  are  three  mission  atations  under  tlie 
control  of  the  Board.  These  establishments,  when  lirst  formtti, 
were  little  more  than  camping  grounds  for  the  abongines.  wh«t9 
they  worked  for  their  rations,  elementary  instruction  being  im- 
pai*ted  to  the  children,  but  now  they  have  flevelo|>ed  into  »*ttle- 
nients,  with  greatly  improved  huts  for  man-ied  couples,  wjU 
adequate  accommodation  for  teaching,  duly  cjualified  instructofi 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instnictioo. 
During  the  year  8,390  blankets  were  forwarded  from  the  Govern* 
ment  Stores  Department  to  the  various  Benches  of  Mftgistiit» 
for  distribution  among  the  blacks.  This  l>otinty  has  lieen  concetied 
for  many  years.  Compared  with  the  above  returns,  the  number 
enumerated  by  the  census  appears  small,  and  shows  that  tlifl 
aboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wild  state  far  outnumbend 
those  within  the  bounds  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  the  misfoi-tune  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  as  it 
was  of  the  Carribee,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Hott**!!' 
tot,  to  be  found  in  the  way  of  European  colonization  ;  and  the  blacki 
have  not  seen  the  white  man  take  possession  of  their  territoiT  with* 
out  many  an  attempt,  by  deeds  of  cunning  and  of  blood,  to  stoptli« 
invasion  and  to  avenge  the  id  jury.    It  would  be  easy  to  gather 
the  records  of  British  colonization  in  Australia  many  instance! 
horrible  crimes  committed   by  the  aborigines,  who  ai'e,  in 
partakers  of  the  worst  passions  of  huDian  nature.     But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people  of  British  origin  who 
settled  upon  the  land  formerly  occupied   by  the  blacks  alone, 
were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at  least  equalled 
in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  race.      Cunning 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  such  a  struggle; 
and  the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  hav< 
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Kiids  to  make  tbe  coloetsts  slow  to  recognize  any  characteristics 

au  opposite  kind  in  the  blucks.  There  is,  however,  evidence  owd  tmditioM. 
ysa  their  songs  and  their  cherished  traditions,*  that  they  are  by 
ao  means  destitute  of  some  qualities  in  which  civilised  men  glory 
— such  as  the  power  of  inventing  tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction^  the 
Bt  for  religious  mystery,  stoical  contempt  of  pain,  and  reverence 
or  departed  friends  and  ancestors*  The  manner  in  ^Yhieh  they 
we  displayed  these  characteristics  presents  such  a  strange  mix- 
are  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degrading  thoughts,  of 
blercsting  and  of  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathetic  and  grotesque 
Qces,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  contradic- 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  race  has 
ended  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilimtion,  of  which  they 
iTe  retained  some  memorials. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SEXES. 

The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  whole  Colony 
undergone  little  change  for  many  years  paat^  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures  : — 

Percentage  of  Males  and  Females  to  whole  Population* 


r^. 

Ma](». 

Fenuaes. 

1861 

5657 

43*43 

1871 

54-67 

45  3.1 

1881 

54-71 

45-29 

1885 

65-07 

urn 

1886 

55 -01 

44*07 

1887 

55-04 

44-96 

1888 

5518 

44-82 

1889 

55U0 

44-00 

The  exce^  of  male  over  fenmie  population  is  cliiefly  at  the  ages  Exccm  or  mai© 
af  frotn  20  to  50  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  large  influx  of  males 
the  prime  of  life,  from   the    neighbouring  colonies  and    the 
British  lalanda     New  South  Wales  is  especially  strong  in  adult 

*  r&Cv  Kamllarol  uid  other  AustrEdian  LanfrtiAgcif.  by  Ecv.  W.  Ridley,  M.  A. 
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^^^L^          male  population,  and   the  number  of  men  between  20  and^^f 
^^^^^H         years  at  the  last  census  exceeded  even  Victoria,  tiiougb  the  l^^H 
^^^^^B          colony  had  then  a  gross  population  of  111,000  in  excess  of  J^H 
^^^^^1         Bouth  Wales.     The  figures  for  all  the  colouiea  show^  th&t  ll^H 
^^^^H          was,  at  the  census  of  1881,  a  population  of  619,970  males  betw^H 
^^^^^H         the  ages  named,  of  whom   17^,473   were  living  iu  New  So^^H 

^^^^^H              Male  Popuktioti  of  the  Au^tnilaEian  Colonies  between  tbt^H 
^^^^^1                                              ages  of  20  and  50  years.                                ^H 

^^H                                                                                          iui«por^»i.H 

^^^^H          KewSonth  Waki ...,, 

^^^^^^^^^1           Viftri^rin    

175,473      ^1 
168,444       ^B 

65,54d       H 

62,241        ^B 

20.941        H 

6.741       ^1 

^^^^^H 

^^^^^H           South  Australia 

^^^^^^^^^1           'I'n'^mriTiiiii 

^^^^^^^^^1            AVpntfm  Auntrftlifli 

^^^^V                                                       Total. 

6io,»:o    ^H 

M41C9  at  self-          Jt  is  customarv  in  England  and  elsewhere  to  consider  the  Ki^H 

•upportiuff  ages.                                       "*                ^                                                                                  j^^l 
supporting  ages  tis  from  20  to  60  years.     Comparing  the  popid^H 

tiou  of  the  different  colonies  at  these  ages,  the  result  at  the  ^^^^k 

census  was  still  distinctly  favourable  to  New  South  Wales,  thoi^^H 

the  a^regate  was  less  than  Yictoria  :—                                      ^H 

Male  Population  at  supporting  ages,  20  to  60  years^  in  thd^| 
Australasian  Colomes.                              ^H 

csoJooy. 

""  ^ 

New  South  Wales.... 

200,206         J 

210,830      H 

ia4,«KI      H 

73.77}$      ■ 

68^590      H 

25.79S      M 

8.553      ^H 

Victoria...... 

Nf^wZifflfclan^ 

South  AuBtralia.... 

OueeiitiUind.  >......... ...«.*..*...*...«... 

TasTininiia .t. ........... . 

Western  Australia  .           ... 

■                             _^ 

MALE  AND  FEMALE  POPFLATION. 


I  The  eraaier  portion  of  the  excess  of  male  popuktion  is  in  the  GimUr  nnmbia 

^  '  .  of  males  in 

citry  districts,  the   disjiarity  betweeu   the  sexes  not  being  so  '^^^ 

fbi  the  metropolis.     Taking  the  fourteen  yeiirs  ended  1889, 

ecitage  of  males  to  females  in  the  whole  Colony,  and  in 

y,  subarbs,  and  country  will  be  found  below  : — 

Proportion  of  Males  and  Females  to  every  100  persona  in 
New  South  Wales. 


im 

1«77 
1978 

im 

IM 

mi 

1882 


«r 

1888 


Cftj  of  8iydn6y. 


FrofxifticMi  to  100 


FeaoftleB, 


51-46 
51*80 
53S6 
5277 

53-43 
54-01 
64*47 

5516 
5516 
54-90 
54*86 


4907 
48-54 
48-20 
47-64 
4723 
4671 
46-57 
45-i»6 
45*53 
45-18 
44*84 
44-84 
45-01 
4o'14 


Subttrbi.  Cofvtatry  iHitrlct*. 


Proportion  to  100 


Proportion  to  100 


persotw  liviuy:.      I     perttomi  UvLu)^. 


Fettmlea    Males,    ;  FetiuLles, 


N6«r  Sosth  WkIm. 


Proportion  to  100 
peroorw  living. 


Mftlea. 


Fexnmlta. 


49-17 
49*30 
48*99 
48-92 
49  09 
49-52 
48-96 
48-73 
48-40 
48-00 
49-19 
49-97 
50-61 
50-99 


50-83 

5i5-93 

44 -1)7 

54-30 

50-70 

56-02 

43-98 

54-42 

51D1 

56  05 

43-96 

54-42 

51-08 

56-19 

4381 

54-54 

50-91 

5S-24 

43-76 

54-63 

60-48 

56-39 

4361 

54-83 

51-04 

56-32 

43-68 

54-67 

51-27 

56-52 

43-48 

54-80 

51-60 

56-65 

4335 

54-82 

51-40  ' 

57  05 

42-95 

55-07 

50'8l 

56-83 

43-17 

55-03 

50-03 

56-66 

43  34 

55-04 

49-39 

66-73 

43-27 

65-18 

49-01 

56-54 

43-46  ! 

55-10 

45-70 
45-58 
45-58 
45-46 
45-37 
45-17 
45-33 
45 '20 
45-18 
44-93 
44-97 
44-96 
44-82 
44-90 


A  gUnce  at  the  statement  of  a^ea  of  persons  returned  at  the  ^^^°^  ^* 
BIOS  of  1881,  given  herewith,  will  show  at  what  ages  the  chief 
!mgth  of  the  Colony  lies.     There  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
^^BiT  of  persona  at  the  different  periods  of  life  from  infancy  to 
PH^B — ^the  only  irregularity  in    the  gradation  being  the  large 
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Bomber  o!  males  between  the  age«  of  '20  and  25  yeani.  NewS 
Wales  is  almost  tbe  only  colony  wbicli  presents  this  satisfi 
view  of  the  ages  of  its  people,  approach  in  g  so  nearly  what  i 
theoretically  be  found  in  a  perfect  community  : — - 

Ages  of  People  in  New  South  Wales  at  Census  of  1881. 


Agm. 

Mates. 

Females,  1               A^et. 

MMlm,    |f«^ 

Under  5  ......... 

66,109      54,954 
49,877  1   4?»  141 

50  to  55., 

55  ,,  GO.. 

15,649 
9,086 

u| 

5  to  10  

J 

10  „  15   

45,071 
38,100 
40,066 
35,050 
29.301 
27,338 
24,242 
10,426 

43,408 
37.565  1 
34,491 

25,488 
21,278 
19,067 
15.293 
11,890 

60  „  65 .*.. 

8,350      &d 

15  ,.  20 

65  „  70 , 

70  ,.  75 

75  „  80  

1^  and  upwordfl.. 
Unspecified    

5,134 
3,461 
1,645 
1,277 
1,788 

1>I 

20  „  25 

25  ,,  30 

30  ..  35  ....„.» 

^ 

35  m  40 

40  „  45 

45  „  50   

• 

411,149    340.319 

I  at  The  following  are  the  figures  dbclosed  by  t!ie  census  of  IS 

ITcrent  census. 

1871,  and  ISSl  :^ 


Population  of  New  South  Wales. 

Y^. 

M&lAS. 

Femalos, 

Toty. 

1861 

1871 
1881        1 

198,488 
275,551 
4U,149 

152.372 
S>2S,430 

340,319 

350,800 
503,981 
751,^ 

MA  If m AGES. 

The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Colony  sbowal 
uninterrupted  annual  increase  from   1875  to  1886  ;  in  1887, 1 
ever,  there  was  a  falling  off,  and  while  during  1888  tJiere  ' 


than  in  any  previoim  year,  the  record  last  year  Marriage  rat« 
Her  than  in  either  of  the  pi-eceding  four.     The  rate  per 
population    has   been    declining  during    the   last   six 
188D  presents  a  lower  rate    than   has   been   shown 
ears  past. 

Marriages  in  Kew  South  "Wales. 


Per  1,000 

of  mean 

population^ 


Yeaf. 


3,953 

777 

3,925 

7*45      , 

4,384 

8-05 

4.343 

7-69 

4,605 

7-87 

4.630 

7*66 

4,994 

7-94 

6,317 

8^08 

6,391 

7-80 

5,572 

7-68 

e,284 

8-26 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
J  888 
1880 


6,948 
7,405 
7,482 
7.618 
7*811 
7»590 
7,844 
7»530 


Mean  for  10  years  ... 


8-74 
8-87 
8*411 
818 
7-97 
7-42 
7*37 
0*82 


*8S 


&d  with  some  European    countries  the  proportion   of  JtarnaeiBf  to 
to  the  whole  population  in  tire  Ck»lony  appears  some-  oountneft. 
"than  might  he  anticipated,  hut  it  will  be  found  that  the 
s  of  the  countries  wliere  maiTiages  are  more  largely 
are  entirely   dissimilar,    and    the  national  habits 
m  our  own.     The  liighest  Euro|>ean  nmrriuge-rate  is 
the  dominions   of    two   great   empires,  Germany  and 
The  ratios  for  Pinissia  and  the  rest  of  Gernmnj,  and  for 
id  the  other  portion  of  Austria,  are  given  separately, 
marriage-rates  since  1870  liave  been  tlecliningyear  by 
reference  to  the  table  will  sIjovv  that  the  average  rate 
ing  1881-88  was  lower  than  the  average  for  several 
to  1881. 

je-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  ahvnys  much  the  Muriafmiii 
it  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  in  spite  of  the  com-  iioTti, 
Bw  marriages  soleranized  in  Ireland.     The  information 
Sowing  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar- 
England* 
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Marriage-raie  per  Thousand  of  lifean  Popul&tiQn  in  oertun 
European  countries. 


rniintnes. 

li>' 

m, 

lasL  188a: 

WSL  ' 

1884. 

WB& 

1886. 

1887. 

lBg& 

if 

Engliuid  and  Wales 
HcK^tlAod 

8-2 
7-1 
49 
7*9 
7*2 
7-6 
7-6 
8-7 
8'6 
8*6 
10-3 
8  1 
7-3 
7*7 
7-2 
67 

7'fl 
7  0 
4  3 
7-5 
0-4 
6-8 
81 
7-5 
7-6 
8*0 
10-0 
7-3 
7*1 
7*8 
6*4 
6-2 

7*7 
7'0 
4  3 
7-4 

6-8 
7-9 
7-7 
7  9 
8-2 
10*3 
7*2 
7'0 
7-7 

7*7 
7*0 
4-3 

7-5 
63 

6-8 
8*0 

7-7 

7  9 

7-9 

10-4 

7*1 ; 

6-7 

7-7  1 

7*5 

6*7 
4-6 
7*6 
67 
6*8 
8*2 
7*8 
8-0 
7*8 
10-2 
7*2 
6-7 
7-8 
6*8 
6*6 

7-2    70 
6'5    6-2 
i%  1  4-2 

7*1 
6*2 
4 '4 
73 

7-i 

7*8 
7*8 
80 
7*8 
9-0 
7  0 
7*1 
71) 
6*3 
63 

71 
6-3 
4-2 
7*2 

7-0 
7'« 
7*8 
8-0 
71> 

6^ 
7  3 
7-1 
6-2 

Ireland  ,♦ ..*...,« 

France  .,. 

Spnin     .....*»» 

7  5 

6-9 
7-9 
7*9 
8^ 

7*4 

7'8 
7^ 
81 

Hwitzerland  .»..,..,. 

ti 

Italy 

GermaD  Empire  ... 
PniBsia  ,.*.»* 

Austria  .....* 

7-6  1  7*8 
10*0,  9-5 
6-9  1  6-9 
6-8  1  6*7 
7  6    7-1 
6*7    6*5 
6-6    64 

Ti 

Huneary   .,.,,,,«.,.. 

n 

Holland     

Belgium     *...... 

n 

Denmark  ♦,..*, 

7i, 

Norway     , 

67  1    6*6 
6^4      6*4 

di 

Swedea     ..... 

H 

liiarrui^'ni^ 


nccsof 
liuluce 


The  means  for  the  seriea  of  years  prior  to  1881  are  not  for  til] 
full  period  of  twenty  years  for  all  the  cjountriea  above  mentioned 
In  the  ease  of  Ireland  the  ratio  is  the  average  from  1864  to  1?8^I  ^ 
Spain,  1861  to  1378  ;  Switzeriand,  1868  to  1880  ;  Italy,  1863  to  j 
1880;  German  Empire,  1872  to  1880  ;  Hungary,  1866  to  1880j  | 
and  Norway,  1871  to  1880.     It  must  be  borne  m  mind  UjM  tb« 
above  are  the  ratios  of  marriages  to  population  ;  to  ascertain  tl»« 
ratios  of  persons  married  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  douhle  ti»« 
figures  in  each  casa 

But  no  one  of  the  European  countries  referred  to  abore  i 
any  great  extent  similar  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  m  its  i 
customs,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  people, 
nearn&ss  of  the  marriage-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  th 
Australasia  is  accidental,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  t^o  coa 
are  very  dissimilar.     In  the  former  ciisc  there  is  a  large  exc 
female  poi>iilation,  due  to  the  emigration  of  males,  while  ia 
colonies  the  preponderance  is  greatly  on  the  aide  of  tlMS 


Besideft  this,  the  social  condition  of  the  working-cloBses,  in  even 
least  forward  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  is  much  more 
Ivanced  than  In  the  Britiah  Islands;  the  probabilities  are  therefore 
tlj  in  favour  of  a  higher  mai-nage-rate  in  these  colonies. 


The  lowest  marriage-rate  of  any  of  the  colonies  is  found  in  New  Lowest 

and  the  highest^  taking  a  series  of  ye^rs,  in  Queensland.  *"  ^♦^*"  z«fti«i4 
e  T&tes  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  will  be  found  hereunder, 
,ow  that  the  average  of  the  whole  colonies  has  been  approxi- 
fctely  7  55. 

The  colonies  whose  rates  are  above  the  average  are: — 

QueensUnd 837 

N«w  South  Wales...., VM 

8onth  Aaatndia 7-64 

Victoria  .....  ...... 7*56 

Those  below  the  average  are  : — 

Taamania 7'i2 

Western  Australia 7*25 

Kew  Zealand. ., ,  6-45 

Mean  Marriage-ratea  of  the  Australasian  Coloniea 


HsirSotit]]' 
Wftlca. 


VkJt0Ti»> 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

Meat}. 


7-68 
8-26 
8-74 
8'87 
8-49 
8"18 
7^7 
7*42 
7*37 
«*82 

7-02 


6i^2 
679 

7  09 
7*43 
773 
7-72 
7-84 
7-02 
8*41 
8*33 

7*5(i 


of  all  oolojiUe*. 


(*p. 


7-22 

i*m 

8-66 
8'93 
8-1*1 
8  99 
8-37 
8-21 
8 '03 
7-86 

8-37 


South 

AlUtAllA. 


Western 


Tuumnlft. 


New 
Zealand. 


8-66 
8*31 
8-87 
8 -03 
8-42 
7  03 
6-41 
640 
6*66 
652 

7'e4 


7-42 

7-38    ! 

6-6D 

7*30 

7-07 

803 

6-95 

901 

711 

7-81 

7*8a 

7*97 

7-94 

7-27 

7-70 

fl-71 

7-18 

6*fV0 

6-99 

6*50 

7-25 

7-42 

671 
6-64 
7  07 
6-82 
fi*87 
6*rj5 
599 
5*97 
5-97 
5*91 

6-45 
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each  Colony  ot        The  follomng  are  the  numbers  of  marriages  registered  in ! 
"*       "^       of  the  colonies  during  the  years  1876  to  1889  : — 


Year. 


I  New  South 
Wale*. 


Western 
AtiftnUk. 


TumjLfiiJu 


1876 

4,0.^0 

4,940 

1,304 

1,852 

101 

746 

J 

1877 

4,004 

5,103 

1,4^47 

2,002 

176 

1 

831 

M 

1878 

S,317 

5,092 

1.444 

i 

2,209 

182 

sm 

■ 

1879 

5,301 

4,086 

1,604 

2,238 

1      215 

804 

■ 

1S80 

5,572 

5,286 

1,547 

2,291 

2U 

840 

M 

1881 

0,284 

6,890 

1,703 

2,308 

107 

856 

M 

1882 

6,948 

0,309 

2,034 

2  530 

215 

069 

iM 

1883 

7.405 

6,771 

2,392 

2,,'539 

217 

1,120 

i.M 

IS84 

7,482 

7,218 

2,661 

2,555 

230 

1,003 

^^ 

1885 

7.018 

7,395   . 

2,842 

2,447 

25e 

1,054 

3.8y 

1886 

7.811 

7J37 

2,785 

1,076 

297 

085 

■ 

1887 

7,590 

7J08 

2,014 

1,077 

316 

dSQ 

M 

1888 

7,844 

8,940 

3,254 

2,084 

304 

951 

M 

18d0 

7.530 

0,203 

3,123 

2,002 

300 

067 

^^ 

ciuK  aiBiTiag«s.  As  far  as  these  colonies  are  concernetl,  the  factors  indaenc 
the  maniage-rate  are — first,  and  chiefly,  the  general  prosperitj 
the  community  ;  secondly,  the  number  of  marriageaUle  ni*iJ<?%l 
the  occupations  of  the  people.     Judged  by  certain  standard 
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11   be  hereafter  described,  the  prosperity  of  tlie  people 
,,of  New  South   Wales  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
•  otliei  colonies  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1886  j  hence 
'  hjfjh  marriage-rate  for  that  period  couTpjired  with  some  of  the 
ber  colonies. 

The  number  of  single  men  (bachelors  and  widowers)  of  marriage-  LMmj  number 

of  Minisrlo  Euen 

lie  age  was,  numericallyj  larger  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  in  New  south 
r  the  other  colonies,  but,  proportionately  to  the  whole  population, 
only  than  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia  during 
year  186L     Under  pimilar  conditions  it  would,  therefore,  be 
atural  to  suppose  that,  were  it  not  for  the  greater  material  pros- 
ily of  New  South  WaleSj  the  marriage-rates  of  the  remaining 
would   have  been  higher  than   in  this  Colony.     Such, 
wever,  was  not  the  case,  for,  as  mentioned  abo%*e,  the  rate  for 
i€w  South  Wales  is  exceeded  only  by  Queensland,  over  a  series 
years. 

Taking  1881,  the  only  ye-nr  available  for  comparison  of   the  Mairia^j©  pros- 

^  .         .  »  p4Xjtiof  womcikg 

^habuities  of  marriage  m  each  colony,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

ice  of  marriage  for  a  single  woman  was  greatest  in  Queensland 

^hfire  it  was  nearly  twice  that  of  Victoria,  and  about  one- third 

fcter  than  in  New  South  Wales  : — 

Marriage-rate  per  cent,  of  Single  Women, 


Colony. 

MftlTUjr«pcr 
cent. 

Colony. 

MAirU^re  per 
cent. 

^B^niffhnd 

9*75 

7-48 
7-30 
710 

Western  AuBtralio   

ToiBtfiania    .*.. 

6*55 

It*  South  Wttiea ,... 

5-45 

Kfw&ilatid 

Victoria , , 

4 '94 

SgvthAttstraha.... 

Tlic  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  Nttmi>ef  ot 
hfti  steadily  declined  for  many  years  past  ;  the  proportion  of  with*  ' 
lagnatures  made  with  marks  was,  in  1871,  16" 9 6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  while  in  1889,  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  3^35,  thus 
wing  a  satisfactory  decrease  of  illiteracy.  The  greatest  number 
"^cf  persons  signing  witli  marks  was  recorded  in  the  country  districts 
2e 
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oi  the  Colony,  where,  in  1871,  18-92  per  cent,  of  the  total  i 
tui^es  were  so  made,  as  againat  13*^4  in  tlie  eitji  and  10*98  ta  I 
suburbs  of  Sydney.  The  proportion  of  persons  utmMe  to 
mtetmcygroawr  ^s  still  much  higher  in  the  country  llian  iji  the  inetro{iolL«!i,  thou] 
it  is  satiiifactory  to  note  the  i*eductioa  of  the  perc^ntug^ 
18*92  in  the  year  raentione^i  to  4-13  in  1889. 

Percentage  of  Marks  ta  Total  Signatures  of  Persons  signing  j 
Marriage  Registers, 


In  oouDtry. 


[Ulltemoy 
[  of  women. 


Tear. 


MetfOfMlii. 


Bulioffai. 


Tom. 


Oountry 
DiitcfctA. 


1871 

13-94 

10-98 

13*50 

18*92 

Ifi-M 

1872 

1147 

8-22 

1077 

15*00 

l3-fl3 

1S73 

10-73 

8*38 

10*26 

16*53 

14^ 

187i 

10*12 

7-93 

8*81 

15-85 

iii>fi 

1875 

1067 

»i28 

8*77 

14-21 

1228 

187« 

7  63 

3*66 

6*54 

16'71 

J047 

1877 

8-30 

5*85 

7*58 

11*10 

<m 

1878 

7-J6 

4-59 

6*36 

9-21 

8*10 

187U 

6*42 

4*34 

5*70 

8-85 

7'5» 

1880 

'        6-58 

3-97 

5*76 

731 

6«e 

1881 

5-41 

4*24 

505 

8*34 

6W 

1882 

6'17 

3  47 

519 

6*00 

5  63 

1883 

5-00 

4-00 

4-60 

7*28 

«^»0 

1884 

3fK) 

312 

3*40 

6-77 

n-i3 

i8»5 

3*76 

203 

334 

5*99 

474 

1886 

3*63 

1-90 

2-89 

5  0O 

31».^ 

1887 

2-85 

11>3 

2*12 

4-08 

3'JO 

1888 

3*51 

1*84 

2*75 

4*55 

3'74 

1S89 

3-00 

1-59 

2  39 

413 

3-S5 

Mean. 

6*18 

3*29 

5-16 

8*81 

7*« 

The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inability  to  write,  1 
for  many  years  be<?n  greater  amongst  females  than  malea 
next  table  shows  that  such  was  the  case  in  every  year  since  16 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years,  fi-om  which  it 
ap^jear  that  women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  with  men  m 
actjuirement  of  the  rudiiiients  of  education.  In  1871 »  tho  1 
year  shown  on  the  foregoing  table^  the  number  of  women 
to  sign  their  names,  who  were  married,  amounted  to  nearly  i 
fifth  of  the  whole,  but  the  proportion  ffll  to  3  per  cent,  in  1884 


The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
^riiiig  the  marriage  registers  with  marks  for  every  year  airice  1 871. 


Tttr. 

wIthcoMrluh 
per  oeiit. 

FemiUcs 

sigoing  with 

raArk,s,  per 

eeut. 

Year, 

with  njfirk*, 
per  cent. 

Females 

aig-nUig  with 

marks,  per 

oenU 

1871 

]4 

19 

18S1 

5 

8 

1S72 

H 

15 

1882 

5 

6 

1873 

12 

15 

1S83 

5 

6 

IS74 

10 

IH 

1884 

4 

5 

ima 

10 

13 

18S5 

4 

5 

1876 

9 

II 

1868 

4 

4 

1»77 

8 

11 

1887 

•      3 

4 

187a 

7 

8 

1888 

4 

3| 

1S79 

6 

8 

1889 

n 

a 

1880 

6 

7 

The  great  bulk  of  the  marriages  are  golemniaed  by  the  clergy  ;  ^^^^-^ 

RMeBAj  the  nuinl^er  of  persons  tnanied  by  regis tmra  is  fairly  ^'i«'¥y. 
areraging    6*10  per  cent,   of   the  whole,  during   the  pa&t 
m  years, 
_         [^tage  of  Marriages  by  the  Clergy  and  at  Kegistmrs*  offices. 


Vw 


Marriages  at 
B«i^4tror>'' 


Year. 


MiurriAgci  by 


Miuriiifrn  »t 


ISTt 

1672 
1873 
1874 
1875 
l»76 

\m 

1878 
1870 
1880 

ISSl 


04*46 
9*113 
9502 
95-21 
94  56 
9406 
93-93 
04-19 
94  03 
94-29 
93-76 


5*54 

4-87 
4  08 
AVJ 
fi'44 
6-94 
607 
6-81 
5*97 
571 
6  24 


1882 
1883 
18K4 
188.5 
J  886 
1HS7 
1888 
1889 

Average  for 
19  yea»  »., 


93-75 
93*44 

92  82 
93-30 

ai-i8 

93*31 
93-49 
93*24 


9384 


6-25 
6-66 
7'18 
6*70 
6*82 
6-69 
6*51 
6-76 


6  16 


uianriimea. 


Ab  naay  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  marriages  ciiurch  of 

celebrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic  itoiuau  CatholU 
iiroh  coming  next ;  but  the  percentage  of  marriages  celebrfited 
eaeh  of  these  Churches  falls  short  of  wLat  might  have  bf-eu 
iticipated  from  their  strength  as  shown  !>y  the  censua  This  is 
^iceably  the  case  with  the  floman  Catholic  Churcli,  The 
berent."!  of  this  denomination  at  the  census  of  1881  were  2763 
int.  uf   the  poptdation,   whereas  the   marriages   solemnized 
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aoman  Cuihoiio  according  to  its  rites  during  tbe  year  1889  were  only  17*11 


tnojnria^^ 


I  Proportion  of 
I  mttrrfiiireii  by 
I  each  denoiulim' 


cent,  of  the  whale  marriages.     To  bring  the  number  of 
Catholic  marriages  up  to  the  proper  proportion  they  sshould  inc 
at  least  60  per  cei^t.     It  is  plaiiij  therefore,  that  tbe  adherenlsi 
this  Church  either  do  not  marry  within  their  own  communion,! 
that  they  do  not  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  to  \ 
same  extent  lia  other  members  of  the  commumty.    The  latter* 
sit  ion  is  doubtless  the  correct  explanation  of  the  anomaly ;  for  i 
adherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  amongst  the  poon 
in  the  Colony,  and  want  of  means  is,  perhaps,  tbe  chief  caufl^  rf 
tbe  comparatively  small  number  of  their  marriages,  tliougli  it  vt 
undoubtedly  true  that  what  are  termed  ''mixed"  marriages  i 
numerous. 

The  disparity  between  tbe  number  of  marriages  solemnized  by 
the  clerj^y  of  tbe  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expected 
from  the  numerical  atrength  of  the  deuomination  is  notsogreilh 
During  the  year  1889  there  wei-c  celebrated  2,885  marriages  aooont 
iug  to  tbe  rites  of  this  Cbui-cb,  being  38-31  per  cent,  of  the  total  iBir- 
riages,  while  the  eHtimated  percentage  of  its  adherents  was  45*50» 
A  glance  at  tbe  folbwing  table  will  show  that  the  number  of 
marriages  celebrated  during  1889  by  ministers  of  other  denomins- 
tions,  notably  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist.,  Congregational,  and 
Baptist,  far  exceeded  their  apparent  due  proportions  : — 

Mannages  in  1889. 


Denomination. 


No.  ol 


of  total      I      . 


Church  of  Ka;2rlaiid ,. 

Konian  Catholic 

Preabyteriaii     ...*....,,.....,. ,..,, 

Wealeyan  and  l^imitivc  MethodiBt  < 

Congregi*tioual    ....* ...,..., 

Baptist ,,,,.,.  ..*,.i*.... .i.hfcM.. -J....... w, 

Hebrew   ..,, ........*,.„.,..,,,,,f,fc,,.< 

Other  Denoniinatfona    »♦!.**., ,..,♦.„.., 


2.885 
1,024 

m 

97 
500 

7,U30 


38*31 

1711 

13Da 

1300 

7i?5 

2*22 

0-46 

1251 

670 
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of  divorced 

pOtSOQfl, 


DIVORCES, 

The  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  was  assent^  to  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1873,  From  1875  to  the  end  of  1889,  317  marria 
have  been  dissolved,  the  largest  number  in  any  year  l>eing  fori 
four,  during  1889.  The  subjoined  table  shows  tlie  number  of 
decrees  for  di^olution  of  marriage  granted  during  the 
1875^89:^ 


Decreet 

(HfCfeoi 

Y«tf. 

for  diawjlution  of 

Year. 

for  diaiolutioi!  dt 

marrittge. 

tM»nis^ 

1875 

0 

1884 

Sf7 

I87rt 

19 

1885 

23 

1877 

19 

1886 

m 

1878 

11 

1887 

25 

1879 

10 

1888 

SB 

ia8€ 

22 

1889 

44 

1         \m\ 

1882 

15 
IB 
14 

ToUl 

317 

1883 

The  DUTOl>er  of  persons  divorced  in  the  Colony  who  inarriii 
again  cannot  he  ascertained,  but  during  the  fifteen  years  wh 
ended  with  1889,  seventy  men  and  sixty -six  women,  who  had 
divorced  in  New  South  Wales  or  elsewhei'e,  were  re-married- 
largest  number  in  any  year  was  in  1889,  when  seventeen  (elcv 
malea  and  six  females)  divorced  persons  married  again. 


Ko*  of  dlvoroed  penoDt 
re-mMTi6d. 

Na.  of  diivoreed  ftnm 

re^niarrioa.          ^ 

Y«w. 

Year. 

Halts,           FeaokltB. 

Mftlca. 

FmiiiJ 

1875 

1 

1884 

6 

'i 

1870 

2 

1 

1885 

9 

61 

1877 

1 

3 

1886 

8 

8^ 

1878 

2 

3 

1887 

4 

11 

1879 

4 

2 

1888 

8 

7 

18«0 

1 

1889 

11 

6 

1881 

I 
2 

2 

Total 

1S82 

70 

»i 

1883 

11 

5 

% 

_  The  number  of  marrmgea  laat  year  between  bacbelora  and 
Kvorced  was  four;  widower  and  divorced,  one;  divorced  and 
BAnsters,  nine ;  <Hvorced  and  widow,  one  j  and  divocced  and 
^kvorced,  one,  Btrange  to  say,  the  last-mentioned  was  a  reinarriage 
|E  parties  who  Imd  previously  been  divorcetl  from  each  other*  A 
sltuilar  instance  to  thig  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  couple^ 
■rbo  had  been  divorcetl  some  ten  years  before  in  America,  met  in 
B^dney  and  were  married  by  the  Eegistrar-General. 

I  BIRTM^HA  TE  PER  MA  RRIA  GE. 

"    Tlie  iiverage  number  of  children  born  to  a  marriage  varies  very  Nmnbcr  of 

o  -^    children  bom 

little  in   these  colonies,   the  average   for  the  decemiial    period,  to  a  uwirriagis. 
iB80-1889,  Wing  4  57,  as  shown  below: — 


Colony. 

Avenge  number  of 
ehlldrun  p«r  ijiarrlbge. 

Few  South  Walea  , 

4*59 

IctoriA » ,... ,.» 

4-20 

Duth  Australia  • ,,.., 

4-67 

Imeenfilond    , ,.»,, , ^..„ 

i-flS 

restera  Auetralia  ...  .,„.,. ,. ..„«.. 

4-87 
4*44 

5  26 

Average  of  Aastralaalan  Coloniea ,.,.,.. 

4-57 

Tlie  proportion  of  children  shown  above  is  somewhat  higher  (jhn^ip^-^ 

ban  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  hardly  so  high  as  miglit  have  united^ 

expecteil,    considering  the  circumstances  of  these  colonies.     ^*^^^^ 

be  average  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  in  the   United 

ingdom  is  :— 

England  and  Walct 4*30 

Ireland , 6-38 

Sootl&nd 4-m 

[  The  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  which  is  some- 
bat  surfirising,  as  the  average  age  of  f>ersons  marrying  tliere  is 
ach  hi^^hej*  than  in  Australia.     Tlie  lowest  number  of  children 

im  to  a  marriuge  in  any  of  the  impoi-tant  European  countries  is 
in  Francej  where  the  average  is  only  3*04. 


L 
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Mean  antitlftl 


BIRTHS. 

Tbe  mean  annual  Lirth-rate  of  this  Colony  is  higher  than  thai  of 
any   of  the   other  Australasian  Colonies   with    the  exct 
Queensland,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  decennial 
Austmlasia.— Birth-ratea  per  1,000  of  Populatioii 


of  birtha. 


Tew. 

NowSoulb 

WolM. 

Vicu>r». 

Queen*-       Scmth 
kud.      Auitimlbk 

Wc«teni 

AostraliA. 

'nMBSDik^ 

1680 

38-81 

30-75 

38-24 

38-81 

32-35 

32-91 

m% 

1881 

3813 

3124 

36-98 

37-11 

33-67 

33*40 

S7iKS 

1882 

37-37 

30-05 

35-$5 

36 '(W 

35*84 

33-50 

Ten 

1883 

37*49 

30-2.^ 

3002 

Mm 

33*87 

34-25 

36^ 

1884 

38-54 

30-80 

35-75 

37-60 

33-84 

35-6G 

3Si»l 

1885 

37-64 

31-27 

3602 

37-70 

3.5-21 

351)8 

3i« 

1886 

37-03 

31-23 

37-84 

35-32 

39-31 

34-14 

33-1$ 

1887 

36-42 

32*40 

38-00 

35-07 

37-94 

33-87 

SKI 

1888 

3«*20 

32-44 

37-77 

33-00 

a'>-87 

33IU 

3l-» 

1S89 

33-78    I 

32-92 

36-27 

32-64 

3714 

31-96 

301W 

Mean  for  V 
10  y  cars  1 

36-98 

31-40 

37-08       3«-82 

^-m 

33-78 

»1l 

For  U 

rther  compariso 

n  the  mean  annual  hirth-rates  for  ten  ■ 

years  (1879  to  1888)  are 

given  for  sereml  European  countm*;  1 

from   which  the  high  ra 

t^  of   New  South  Wale«  is  still  iflore  | 

apparent     The  informati 

on  in  this  table 

is  taken  from  the  tt\&ti  | 

of  the  Kegistrar-General  of  England  ; — 

Births  per  1,000  of  Population. 

UiiitO{l  KintTtloL 

11 

S2-98 

Eiipiatiil  nod  Wales    ♦* 

Scot  Land    . 

32-69 
23-96 

Ireland  ,,,. 

Franoe  

24*33 

Spain... „. 

36-64 

Switzerland  .... 

28-66 

Italy  ., . 

H7-17 

Gcrmanv  

n-l^l 

Pruasij 
Auatri 
Hunga 

I 

■^7151 
^S-22 
i4D7 

a 

ry    

Hollaud 

W-79 

Belgiti 
Deuma 

rri    .-.,,.,. 

W41 
^2-25 

rk 

Norway... 

30-94 

Sweden 

29-59 

The  hirths  in  New  South  Wales  have  increased  year 

bryear 

since   18( 

55,  and 

now  exceed  those  of  any  other  colony.    Tlifll 

ority  in  regard  to  the  ntimber  of  births  rested  with  Victoria 
intil  the  year  1879,  i^H^n  the  births  in  this  Colony  exceeded  those 
if  its  southern  neighbour  by  94.  During  each  of  the  last  eleven 
re^rs  the  excess  has  beeit  maititained^  the  ^catest  being  in  1KS6, 
Hrhen  the  births  registered  in  New  South  Wales  were  more 
Numerous  than  those  registered  in  Vict<^«ria  by  5,460»  Last  year 
Jie  ditierence  was  936  in  favour  of  tkis*  Colony. 

The  numljer  of  births  registered  in  each  of  the  coloniea  for  the  j^unibcr 
period  1876-88  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tcftn 


N«w8otith 
Wales. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
18S2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
IS88 
1889 


23,298 

23»85l 
2i>,328 
26/J33 
28,162 
28,903 
29,702 
31,281 
33,946 
35,043 
36,284 
37,236 
38,525 
37,295 


Victoria. 


Queers- 
J&od, 


South 
Aufltnklm. 


Wcitem 
Australia. 


births  in  ca*:h 
oolotty  of 
Auatialftsia, 


New 


26,769 

6,903 

8,224 

918 

20,0  JO 

7,169 

8,640 

912 

20,581 

7,397 

9,282 

871 

26,839 

7,870 

9,902 

977 

2li,148 

8,1  mi 

10,262 

933 

27,145 

8.22IJ 

10.708 

1.005 

2<JJ47 

8,518 

10,844 

I,0S9 

27,541 

9,S9U 

lbl73 

1,058 

28,850 

10,679 

11,847 

1,094 

29,975 

11,072 

12,046 

1,200 

30.824 

12,i>82 

11,177 

1.406 

33,043 

13,513 

10,831 

1,557 

34,503 

14,247 

10,510 

1,518 

36,359 

14,401 

10,318 

1,594 

3.149 

3,211 
3,502 
3,564 
3,739 
3,918 
4.043 
4,259 
4,578 
4,«37 
4,027 
4,736 
4,777 
4,757 


16,168 
16,856 
17,770 
18,070 
19,341 
18,732 
li>,009 
19.202 
19,840 
19,093 
19,290 
19,135 
18,902 
18,457 


In  no  year,  as  far  aa  observation  extends,  has  the  number  of  sex  of  cluWren 
^  bom.  — 

females  born  exceeded  tlie  males.     The  nuoibers  of  each  sex  born 

in  Kew  Soutli  Wales  since  1871  are  given  below  :■ — 


y«ur. 


Hales.       FaniAltia.  j    Total. 


1871 

10,326 

1872 

10,27« 

1873 

10,952 

1874 

11,323 

1875 

11,380 

1876 

11,791 

1877 

12,292 

1878 

13,082  , 

1879 

13,840 

1880 

14,424 

9,817 
9,974 
10,492 
10,855 
11,148 
11,507 
11,559 
12,246 
13,093 
13,738 


20,143 
20.250 
21,444 
22  J  78 
22.528 
23/298 
23,851 
25,328 
20.933 
28,102 


MaIcs.       FonuUea.       Totftl. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 


14,891 

14,102 

15,087 

14,615 

16,014 

15,267 

17,417 

10,529 

17,939 

17,104 

18,700 

17,584 

18,901 

18,33,^1 

19,010 

18.909 

19,3:^5 

17,960 

28,993 
29,702 
3U281 
33,946 
35,043 
36,284 
37,236 
38,525 
37,295 


The  excess  of  males  Ixirn  over  females  during  the  past  nineteen  Birthtof  nu 
ears  has  vnried  from  2  08  per  cent,  in  1875  to  7*65  in  1889,  the    ^ 
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Blrlhs  moit 
nuRiuroiu  in 


average  being  4*81  per  cent.     The  following  table  shows  tiie| 
portion  of  males  born  to  every  100  females  ; — 


Y«wf. 

Mftlc^bonito  everj- 

\CM. 

MAiiAbofnlofwi^ 

lU)  teiwOsM, 

loafeiutaA. 

1871 

K)5'18 

1881 

105-59 

1872 

UKim 

1882 

1U3-2S 

1S73 

1(>4  .'iS 

1883 

1W1® 

1874 

1(.H'31 

1884 

105*37 

1876 

102 '08 

1885 

104'88 

lS7(i 

102-47 

1880 

106a5 

1877 

lCMJ':i4 

1887 

im-m 

1878 

106 -83 

1888 

103-74 

1879 

105-71 

1S8» 

107-65 

1880 

105-00 

J 

Births  are  more  numerous  in  spring  than  in  any  other  porl 
of  the  year,  and  are  fewest  in  the  March  quarter.     This  is  foni 
to  be  the  case  in  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia  as  well  u  itt 
New  South   Wale^,     The  following  table  gives  the  number 
births  in  eAch  quarter  of  the  year  sinco  1877  : — 


Yw, 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
18S1 
1882 

i.ss:i 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1KS7 
1888 
1889 


SlMaroh. 


90  Jono. 


80  September. 


5,620 

6,m2 

6,231 
6,5SMJ 
0,^)7(5 
7  J  05 
7,378 
8,141 
8,178 
8,451 
S1.075 
9.0^ 
9,125 


5,837 
6,165 
0,591 
7,116 
6.983 
7.273 
7,755 
8,443 
8.608 
8,976 
9,183 
9,6dl 
9,292 


6,421 

a,97« 

7,204 
7.2»J 
7.514 

7.827 
8,000 

9»ieo 
9.^se 

9,592 

y,o35 


Sll 


Separating  the  Colony  into  the  divisions  of  city  of  Sydi 
suburbs,  and  country  districta,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  follo' 
table  that  the  birth-rate    per  thousand  in  much  higher  ia 
suburbs  than  in  the  other  divisions.     The  highest  rate  reach 
for  the  whole  Colony  was  30  03,  in  1871,  which  was  also  the 
of  the  greatest  birlh-rato  in  the  city.     The  estimated  maxii 
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ate  for  the  suburbs  was  reached  in  1884,  when  the  births  were 
8-29  per  thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  country  districts 
he  greatest  number  of  births  in  proportion  to  the  population 
ccurred  in  1874,  when  the  rate  was  39  72  per  thousand. 

Annual  Birth-rate  of  New  South  Wales. 


Births  per  thousand  of  the  population. 

Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New  South 

CStyof 
Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

Wales. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

38-91 
36-63 
38  09 
37-81 
37-44 
38  37 
3813 
37-62 
38-48 
37-17 
35-84 
34-65 
33-24 
34-80 
31-81 
31-01 
30-19 
29-70 
27-70 

42-62 
37-69 
40-55 
38-57 
37-92 
37-73 
37-18 
38-67 
39-84 
40-61 
41-92 
44-04 
44-90 
48-29 
46-63 
46-29 
44-34 
42-84 
39-81 

40-56 
37-12 
39-22 
3816 
37-67 
38-06 
37-67 
38-15 
3918 
39-00 
39-13 
39-83 
39-80 
42-55 
40-63 
40-47 
39-17 
38-20 
35-66 

39-29 
38-96 
39-44 
39-72 
38-86 
38-74 
38-02 
38-65 
38-92 
38-73 
37-71 
36-30 
36-46 
36-68 
36-21 
35-32 
25-03 
35-17 
32-82 

39-63 
38-46 
39-38 
39-29 
38-53 
38-55 
37-92 
38-50 
38-99 
38-81 
3813 
37-37 
37-49 
38-54 
37-64 
37  03 
36-42 
36-20 
33  78 

Mean    ... 

34-59 

42-48 

3901 

37-05      1      37-65 

Annual  birth- 
rate. 
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Excets  of  births 
over  di!mthf« 


POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  lias  not  shown  a  fite&dy  mcretttj 
year  hy  year,  but  has  fiuctuftted  somewhat,  as  will  ba 
the  succeeding  taWe.      In  the  whole  Colo ny ,  duringj  the  nineU 
years  from  1871  to  1889,  the  least  excess  was  11,757  in  1875,1 
highest  hejng  24,117  in  the  year  1888.      In  the  city  of  8y 
tlie  least  excess  w^as  in  1875,  viz.,  489  ;  the  highest  in  18S7,wl^ 
the  number  reached  1,835.     The  suburbs  show^  a  more  prDgra 
uniformity  than  the  city.     The  least  excess  of  births  over  d« 
also  occurred  in  187.^,  when  it  w^as  1,261 ;  the  greatest  excfat 
6,039,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city,  in  the  year  1887. 
the  country  districts  the  number  ranged  from  9,913,  in  1876J 
16,668,  in  1888. 

Excess  of  Births  over  Deaths  in  N'ew  South  Wales. 


MetropolU. 


City 
of  Sydney. 


Saburbo. 


Toenl. 


Ckruntty 
DifitiicU. 


Ktv 


1871 

1.397 

1,718 

3,115 

10.621 

13,7« 

1872 

1,069 

1,521 

2,590 

10.192 

ivm 

1873 

1,265 

1,766 

3,031 

10,802 

is,ats 

1874 

1,044 

1,588 

2,632 

10,8J)4 

13,M 

1875 

489 

1,261 

1,750 

10.007 

UJSi, 

187G 

810 

1,373 

2,192 

9,913 

1%M 

1877 

1,399 

1,925 

3,324 

10.658 

H« 

1878 

1,163 

2,023 

3,186 

11,379 

14.561 

1879 

1,448 

2,499 

3,947 

12,786 

16.731 

16S0 

095 

2,439 

3,434 

13,497 

16,931 

1881 

IJ05     1 

a,065 

4,5<jO 

12,897 

17.45J 

1882 

1,229 

3,37» 

4,008 

12,278 

16,881 

1883 

1,523 

3,819 

5,342      . 

13,690 

nm 

IQSi 

1,594 

4.352 

5,946 

13.780 

\^m 

1885 

1,250 

4,52S 

6,773 

13,988 

19.761 

1886 

1,610 

6,250 

6,860 

14,837 

21,60 

18S7 

1,835 

6,030 

7,874 

15,914 

23,7« 

1888 

1,599 

5.850 

7,449 

16,668 

24,11 

1889 

1,431 

5,575 

7»006 

15,493 

»;4l 
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net  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  J^^^|^^^ 
of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2*27  per  cent,  for  a  period 
ing  over  nineteen  years,  that  is  going  back  to  immediately 
the  census  of  1871.  The  rates  of  increase  to  population 
xcess  of  births  over  deaths  in  all  the  Australasian  Colonies 
I  same  period  are : — 


Colony. 


ialand  

Australia ... 
>uth  Wales 

land 

Q  Australia 

I , 

lia  


Increase  per  cent. 


2-96 
2-41 
2-27 
2-17 
1-71 
1-68 
1-61 


withstandins:  that  the  number  of  males  born  is  considerably  Excess  in  favour 

°  "  of  females, 

than  that  of  females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from 

cess  of  births  over  deaths  is,  owing  to  the  greater  mortality 

st  male  children,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.     During 

leteen  years  which  closed  with  1889,  the  number  of  females 

to  the  community  by  excess  of  births  exceeded  the  males 

087,  or  16-73  per  cent. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 
number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  niejfitimacy 

increasing. 

y  districts,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  Taking 
lole  period  over  which  the  tables  extend,  it  will  be  seen  that 
rcentage  has  increased  throughout  the  Colony,  notably  in  the 
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city  and  suburbs  of  &?ydixey,  the  increase  in  the  country  dii 
being  very  slight,  as  sliown  in  the  table  of  pei-ceutagca  o» 
449*      As  regards  the  city  proper  the  increase  in  iUegitima^ 
been  startling. 

Number  of  Illegitimate  Birtha, 


Motropolta. 

Ye»r. 

Otmntry 

City 
of  S>  duey* 

DljtfiuU. 

aoQiiiiH 

Suburbs. 

ToUi. 

1871 

206 

61 

267 

515 

1S72 

182 

66 

248 

568 

1873 

lf>0 

86 

2S5 

604 

1874 

241 

88 

329 

em 

1875 

260 

85 

34o 

602 

1876 

306 

88 

3iM 

556 

1877 

305 

77 

382 

607 

1878 

317 

108 

425 

596 

ijS9 

1870 

389 

117 

606 

709 

n«SH 

1880 

411 

150 

581 

665 

1, 

1881 

425 

167 

592 

671 

* 

1882 

440 

161 

601 

669 

1883 

439 

237 

676 

642 

if 

^M 

1884 

527 

2*iil 

786 

709 

1. 

1885 

629 

316 

845 

767 

■•1 

1886 

533 

372 

905 

782 

1887 

496 

377 

873 

838 

Jl^H 

1888 

567 

482 

1,049 

909 

1889 

618 

448 

1,066 

921 

** 

Dividing  tlie  years  1871  to  1889  into  quinqnenuial  peridds^l 
average  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock,  compArad  i 
the   total  births,  and   with  the  legitimate  children   bora 
each  period,  was  for  the  city  of  Sydney  :— 


QtiSnqaennlAl  Period. 


Per  cent  of 


1871-75 

713 

7^0 

1876-80 

975 

lO-^ 

lSSl-85 

12/23 

131NI 

1886-89 

14*84 

17^4 

The  bare  statement  of  tbese  figures  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  uwy 
Hie  morals  of  tho  communitj.  That  duiing  the  past  four  years 
Hbe  child  in  every  seven  should  have  been  boru  with  the  brand 
Hf  illegitimacy  is  a  startling  revelation  with  regard  to  bocial 
morality.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  State  concern,  as  a  very  large 
ercentage  of  these  unfortunate  children  become  a  bm*den  to  the 
Diiutry  from  their  bii-th,  and  it  is  from  such  that  the  pauper 
copulation  of  the  Colony  is  largely  reeruiteil.  Happily,  as  regards 
ke  city,  the  case  is  not  ao  bad  as  it  appears  from  the  table.  Not  a 
^w  of  the  women  whose  children  are  born  out  of  wedlock  in  the  ooieo* 
Kty  really  belong  to  the  suburbs  or  country  districts,  but  to  what  in  Uic  city, 
Ktent  does  not  appear ;  possibly  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegiti- 
ttte  birthtt  noticeable  in  the  country  districts  is  due  to  the  fuct  that 
bomen  who  have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The 
ards  of  accouchements  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum  certainly  give 
^lour  to  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  number  of  unmanned 
!>men  whose  con  tine  nients  took  place  in  that  institution  it  is 
^nly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  suburbs  and  country  contri- 

Fted  a  large  quota, 
Acooochements  in  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney. 


r 

No,  of  Con 
fliicmoiitA. 

M»iT4ed. 

Unamrriotl 

Year. 

No.ofCun- 

Married. 

Unnyinlod 

1865 

129 

50 

79 

1878 

160 

38 

122 

18^ 

129 

51 

78 

1879 

203 

45 

158 

iBT 

•      121 

44 

77 

18S0 

233 

51 

182 

M 

102 

46 

5fy 

1881 

225 

50 

175 

1809 

112 

40 

72 

1882 

237    j 

45 

192 

JS70 

93 

29 

m     , 

1883 

210 

33 

177 

JS71    1 

117 

54 

G3 

1884 

305 

84 

221 

1872 

102 

S7 

65 

1885 

262 

55 

207 

im 

107 

27 

80 

1SS6 

300 

71 

229 

l»74 

m 

sa 

90 

1S87 

257 

76 

181 

1975 

lU 

so 

6d 

1888 

2S1 

70 

211 

\m 

im 

38 

118 

1889 

252 

48 

204 

1877 

ia9 

41 

12S 

F<eroeiJt.<i 


5-41 

7-07 
78n 


The  rates  are  much  more  favouriible  tlian  those  of  the  city  tak«i 
8epamtely,  and  perhaps  represent  the  true  state  of  affairs  as  rrg^urii 
illegitimacy  more  accurately  than  the  table  ali*eady  given. 

Dividing  the  illegitimate  hirths  of  the  whole  Colony  into  tki 
same  periods  as  given  for  the  city,  their  proportions,  as  compipwl 
with  the  total  births,  and  with  legitimate  births,  are : — 


QyinquenniAl  PteriocL 

Per  o«nt  of  total  blrthi. 

187N75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-89 

4-00 
4-28 
4*3« 
4-92 

4-27 
442 
4-57 
5-17 

iT^uTSitT      Taken  aa  a  whole,  the  Colony  compares  favourably  u-ith  most 
othLT  fouutrioa.  other  countries,  though  its  rate  as   computed  for  ten  yeans  is 

higher  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Colonies,  witb  the  exception 

of  Yictoria. 

Percentage  of  Illegitimate  Births  to  Total  Births  in  tlie 
Australasian  Colonies  and  United  Kin^jdom. 


OcMuilry. 


niefriUtnatfi 
birtbH  per  c«nL 


Naw  South  Wales  ...... 

Victoria 

Queensland , 

South  AuBir&lia  .«.,  „«. 
Wetitom  Australia  ..#« 


4*(5l 
4-71 
414 
2-35 
4-24 


Oanjstix. 


Tasmania  .....„,..„. 

New  7.(mhin(i   ........ 

E upland  and  Wi^los, 

IreTainl 

Bcotlmid 


in^fiiflHif 


1ibtfai|« 


40« 

4-7li 
2-65 
8-30 


Of  the  total  number  of  children  horn  in  Austnilasixi  during  the 
last  ten  years  4*05  per  cent,  were  illegitimate. 


The  following   figures,  taken   from    MulhaH's   Dictionary    of  jjwitimiMn  in 

Statistics,  show  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births  in  various  *^»^^8:n  state* 

flOUB  tries : — 

I  Percentage  of  Illegitimate  Births. 

Denmark 11*2 

Sweden    ,.„., 10-2 

Norway  .,  8"5 

Germany 8 '4 

France    .,.„ Tl^ 

Belginm  70 

OmtedStateB 70 

fkftly    68 

E 


Spain 5'5 

Portugal 5"5 

Canacfa.. ,..., 6*0 

Switzerland  ,. .*.,  4tl 

Holland    3'5 

Huasia  ...  , •.. 31 

Clreeoe  .,., 1*6 


The  rate  of  illegitimate  births  in  Austria  was  1*2  0  per  cent.,  a 
iio  much  larger  than  that  of  any  country  ioclndc<l  in  the  ahove 
table,  the  excessive  number  of  cliildren  born  out  of  wedlock  being 
occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  laws  formerly  enforced  by  the 
government  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  regulating  the  age  before 
Udch  a  man  was  incapable  of  contracting  a  legal  marriage. 

The  rates  for  all  these  colonies  are  smaller  than  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  but  illegitimacy  is  increasing  here,  while 
it  is  decreasing  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Illegitimate  Births— Percentage  to  Total  Births  in 
New  South  Wales. 


y»r. 


M«tropolii^ 


City  erf 
S^ducj-. 


1871 

6-91 

1872 

6^32 

1873 

(i-49 

1874 

772 

1875 

8*22 

1876 

&-24 

1877 

8-^ 

1878 

9'(>0 

1879 

10^47 

ISSO 

iroo 

1831 

11*36 

1883 

11*72 

1863 

11*68 

1884 

I2'76 

1885 

13-61 

1886 

13*D0 

18§7 

1313 

1888 

1507 

1SS<» 

17'4l 

Total 


2*34 

2-70 
3*11 

315 
2-92 
2-87 
2*37 

2m 

2-82 
^25 
3  23 
2'74 
3-62 
334 
3  77 
4(10 
3*91 
4*85 
4-57 


4-78 
4  66 
4-89 
5-56 
5-68 
6*19 
5-75 
r>&4 
6*44 
6*71 
6-64 
6-24 
6*59 
0*62 
6*89 
6*89 
6*50 
7*65 
7  "99 


2f 


Caiintry 
DlfllricU. 


3*53 

3*80 

3  72 

3*65 
3-28 
3*52 
3*28 
3*72 
3*36 
3*34 
3-28 
3*05 
3-21 
3-37 
3-38 
352 
3-66 
3-84 


Tnploto  and 
Twin*. 


TWIXS  AND  T&rPLETS. 
Durin*:^  thf?  year  1889  there  was  one  case   of  trii  * 
occurred  at  Waverley,  a  suburb  of  Sydney.     Twins  nui 
cases,  comprising  358  maLes  and  298  females,  in  all  656  ch 
two  others  being  still-bom.     There  were  14  eases  of  illegitin 
twins.     The  number  of  children  born  as  triplets  and  twins 
1  *8  per  cent  of  the  total  biilhs. 


Trtiaati. 

Twlm. 

DialricL 

No.  of 

M. 

¥, 

Total. 

Ntxof 

IL 

r. 

«. 

Sydney.,. 
Suburbs.. 
Country.. 

*"T 

"2 

'"i 

""3 

22 

111 
106 

2S 
127 
203 

15 

n 
\m 

'    HI* 

1  a« 

1 

2 

I 

S 

329 

358 

298 

m 

Twins  and  Triplets  bom  in  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

1SS4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
18S8 
1889 


TrtpltfliL 


Ktt.  ol 


ToUL 


16 


28 


20 


12 


6 
12 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 


48 


Ko.  of 


IMdl 


224 
224 

213 
287 
288 
3U6 
330 
310 
3(J3 
329 


2,874 


230 
219 
217 
277 
277 
306 
284 
294 
371 
856 


21s 

227  , 
208  I 
297  I 
295  \ 

:m  I 
373 1 

32o 
355 

2tJ8 


m 

425' 
57 

m 

6$7I 

619* 
726 
65«t 


2,903    fill 


•  One  BtiUbortu 


f  Two  ertill-borti. 


I  Throe  ttdl-bom. 


t  Four  «till4 


Ab  stated  in  the  foregoing  table  there  were   2,874 
twins   and   16  cases  of  triplets  during  the  ten  years  18fi 
The  total   number  of  confinements  recorded  in  this  period 


S33»«37l*     rt  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  116  gave  ivintftud 
^Jbirth  to  twins,  and  one  mother  in  every  20,848  was  dehverea  o£ 
children  at  a  birth. 


DEATHS, 

le  num^ber  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  Colony  during  the  last 

ft«teen  years  averages  annually  16' 19  for  males,  and  13 '78  for 

Jes,  per  fhousand  persons,  or  1510  for  the  whole  population. 

cipared  w^ith  the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those 

the  Old  World,  this  rate  is  reniarkahly  low.     Yet,  as  will  pre- 

atly  appear,  it  ia  higher  than  might  be  anticipated  from  the 

ttliarly  healthy  climatic  conditions  which  pertain  to  New  Soatli 

The  mean  decennial  death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  Mean 

1S80   to   1889   varies  from    10-56  per    thousand,  in   New 

ad,  to  16 '94,  in  Queensland,  and  averages  14  31,  to  which 

f  New  South  Wales  rate  is  the  nearest  approach.     Five  colonies 

o^er  the   mean   rate :— Queensland,    with    16-94;    Western 

ILustralia,    16  76;  Tasmanirt,    15-25;  Victoria,   15*13;  and  New 

Qtb  Wales,   14*79  per  thousand,  while  only  two  are  lower, — 

t  Australia,  13*74  ;  and  New  Zealand,  10 '56  per  thousand* 


■~ 

Mean  Death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

r^T«f. 

South 

W»l€«. 

vtctoriiL 

fiotith 

Wwitera 
AmCnUia. 

'AiatQuilft. 

New 

1548 

13*70 

14-08 

14-79 

13-24 

10i2 

11-46 

■  mt 

15*17 

1416 

14-03 

13*90 

13-80 

14-77 

11-13 

■  W2 

16-12 

15-3-2 

17-99 

14-84 

14-16 

1579 

11-19 

m  iws 

14^ 

»4-28 

1 8-82 

14-55 

17-03 

17-06 

1 1  '45 

■  1984 

16*14 

14-46 

22-97 

15*24 

21-87 

15-50 

lorio 

P   ia85 

16-41 

14-98 

19-72 

12-28 

17-60 

15*40 

10  61 

l«86 

14-88 

1515 

16-77 

13-38 

21-56 

U58 

JO  54 

^  1887 

13-15 

15  09 

14-56 

12-77 

17-n 

15-45 

10-17 

■  1888 

18-54 

15-31 

14-66 

12-02 

15-110 

14-11 

9  43 

M«an..  ... 

13-40 

17-56 

15-44 

11-07 

14-24 

14-10 

9  40 

14-79 

15-13 

16-94 

13-74 

16-76 

15*2;> 

10v>« 

452 
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Death- rate  of 
temales  cain- 


The  numbers  of  deaths  reji^tered  in  each  of  the  Calonies  during 
C  to  1889  live  here  given  : — 
Deatlis  in  e^ch  Colony  of  AiiatraLisia* 


tH»fttIii  111  eotJi 

Auaitaiasia.        tne  years  18/  u  to  lb89  nrt^  here  given  : — 


Y«r 

Xew  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Quee!i»- 
Imid. 

Soutli 
Australia. 

WoBiera 

Auitni^ 

l^uuianift. 

1876 

11,19^ 

13,561 

3,467 

3,550 

383 

1.733 

4.904 

1»77 

9,860 

12,776 

3,373 

3,235 

433 

2.040 

4.68$ 

1878 

10,763 

12,702 

4.220 

3,740 

394 

1,700 

AM 

1879 

10,200 

12,120 

3,207 

3,580 

4tl 

1,688 

5,581 

1880 

11,231 

11,052 

3,017 

,3,912 

382 

1,832 

6,417 

1881 

11,536 

12,302 

3,320 

4,012 

412 

1,733 

5,411 

1882 

12,816 

l3,Gru 

4,274 

4„m3 

430 

1,906 

B.m 

1883 

12,249 

13,000 

5,041 

4,435 

560 

2.122 

^m 

1884 

14,220 

13,. 50.1 

0,801 

4,788 

707 

1,990 

5.74B 

1HH5 

15,282 

14,304 

6,235 

3,070 

600 

2,036 

m 

1886 

14,587 

1 4,1*52 

5,575 

4,2:m  , 

800 

1.976 

cm 

1887 

13,448 

16,005 

5Am 

3,944 

702 

2,161 

a,ir 

1888 

14,408 

10.287 

5,52!) 

3.750 

673 

2,036 

^m 

1889 

14.700 

10,392 

0,132 

3,501 

011 

2,098 

6,m 

The  death-rate  of  males  a%'erage3  in  this  Colony  16'19  per  tfcw- 
sand,  or  nioro  than  oup-s^ixth  higher  than  that  o£  females.  Iht 
deaths  of  both  sexes  will  be  seen  below  : — 

Deaths^  and  l>eath-rate  of  New  South  Wales. 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
18S5 
1886 
1887 
1883 
1889 


Males* 


Feomlcs. 


ToUl 


Dcaih  Bate  tier  l.OfX)  u£  mean  pofMlalMb 


Ualei. 


Femalca. 


Total 


3.882 
4,442 
4,599 

5,022 
6.245 
6,508 
5,877 
0,284 
6,082 
6,038 
6.753 
7,506 
7,116 
8.325 
8,900 
8,501 
7,776 
8,453 
8,674 


2,525 

3,026 
3,012 
3,630 
4,526 
4,085 
3,992 
4,470 
4,118 
4,593 
4,783 
5,220 
5,133 
5,895 
6,382 
6.086 
5,072 
5,055 
0,122 


6,407 

7.468 

7,611 

8.652 

10.771 

11,103 

0,86U 

10,7ri3 

10,200 

11,231 

11,536 

12,816 

12,249 

14.220 

15.282 

14,587 

13.448 

14,408 

14,790 


M&au  for  19  years  . 


13-98 
15-45 
15-50 
16-35 
19-^74 
19 '82 
17*19 
17-55 
1610 
16  "76 
16*23 
17*46 
15*58 
17*24 
17*40 
15-76 
13-82 
14-41 
14-25 


1619 


10-95 
12-66 
12-15 
1411 
16-97 
10-98 
1391 
14-94 
13-10 
13-94 
13-90 
14-51 
1359 
14-81 
15-22 
13-82 
12*d4 
12>I6 
12-36 


12-61 
14-18 
13-98 
15-33 
18*42 
18-52 
15-69 
16-36 
14-77 
1548 
1517 
16*12 
1468 
1614 
16-41 
14-88 
13-15 
13-54 
13*40 


1S78 


1510 


^ 


The  principal  catise  of  the  greater  mortality  amongst  males  is 
foiuid  in  the  nature  of  thiir  occupations,  with  the  iiccidents  and 
exposure  attendant  thereoii.     Tiiis  is  especially  marked  in    the 
country  districts  of  the  Colony,  where  deaths  from  accident  ai-e 
extremely  numerous,  especially  among  males.     Besides  this,  the 
greater  delicat4?ness  of  male  infanta  operates  to  increase  the  death- 
rate  as  compared  with  that  of  feuiales.     It  has  been  .shown  else- 
where that  the  natural  increment  to  the  population  by  births  is  in 
the  proportion  of  104-81    males  to  100  fenxales  ;  but,  from  the 
.uses  aUudetl   to,  the  net  increase  of  poptilatiou  by  excess  of 
lirths  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.     For  the  live 
ears,  1886-9,  this  excess  averaged  14*35  per  cent,  annually. 
Tlie  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  conset|iient 
rger  number  of  male  deaths,  makes  (he  comparison  a|ipear  more 
vourable  to  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.     The  following 
table  has  l>een  computed  on  the  a.ssumptiou  that  the  males  and 
males  in  the  community  are  equal   in    number,  as    they  soon 
ould  be  if  it  were  not  for  t!ie  excess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the 
pulation  by  immigrjition.     It  would  appear,  however,  from  the 
,l>le,  that  the  extra  proportion  of  males  born  does  not  counter- 
lance  the  extra  number  of  male  deaths, 

Male  and  Female  Deaths. 


Greater  mor- 
tality i  iiion|t«lj 


Coini|>ariwn  of 
mail*  with 
fentuleileuthi> 


Mak*  birth 
in  exceis. 


Y«w« 


Makdc&tlm 


I    CoiJtputctl 
I  ludltf  tU&thM, 

|fvtiii)Lli:>  |)Opii- 
kitioit  were 


Excc«u}  of 
computed 
Tibnlu  over 

defttha. 


Excess  of 
tmie  over 

births. 


1S80 
18S1 
1882 
18^3 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


6,B:t8 

4,593 

cjr)3 

4JS3 

7.59ti 

O/2-20 

7.Ha 

5,133 

8,325 

r>,8<*5 

8.1)00 

6,382 

8,501 

0,086 

7.770 

5,072 

8,45;i 

5.955 

8.674 

6,122 

5,523 
5,585 

6,278 
5,884 
6,863 
7/29<i 
6,941 
6,354 
6,885 
7,058 


Total  for  ten  yeara. 


802 
1,058 
751 
068 
914 
855 
682 
930 
936 


8,826 


686 
78ft 
472 
747 
838 
8:i5 

1,116 
566 
707 

1,375 


8  J  81 
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inj'wt  Xhe  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  most  numeroiu  is 

March  qutH tor-  tU©  quarter  ending  March,  but  the  number  of  deaths  in  tbt 
December  cjuarter  is  nearly  as  groat,  and  for  some  years  l« 
excec^led  that  of  the  tii'st  quarter.  The  deatliB  in  1885),  wlii]* 
fiUglitly  raoro  numorous  than  in  1888,  when  compared  with  tU 
population  present  a  lower  death-rate  than  m  shown  for  anjyetr 
since  1871  with  the  exception  of  1S87.  Taking  the  last  ten  vcan 
the  deaths  daring  each  quarter  of  the  year  were  : — 
Deaths  during  each  Quarter  of  the  Tear. 


FSirouroblo 
deftth-rate  of 


Yew. 

SlMttRski. 

JIOitmA. 

SO  S€]]i«inber. 

nn—^ 

1880 

2.677 

2,621 

2,571 

n,m 

1881 

.3,169 

2,825 

2.608 

2.9W 

1882 

3,485 

3,21H) 

2.0U 

3.iai> 

1883 

3,123 

3.U8I 

2,790 

3.251 

1884 

3,699 

3.H02 

3,128 

K-m 

1885 

3.924 

3,750 

3.580 

4,088 

1886 

3,718 

3.720 

3.320 

3^« 

1887 

3,980 

3.362 

2,805 

S.901 

I8S8 

3.624 

3.oa5 

3.387 

%m 

18S9 

4,101 

3,728 

3,138 

^m 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  its  death-iite 

tlie  Colony  com  pares  very  favourably  with  the  older  coantries  <rf 

the  world.     Taken  ovi^r  a  decennial  period  (1879-88),  the  average 

deaths  per  thousand  of  mean  population  in  the  United  Eing^lom 

and  Boveral  of  the  lea<.ling  Eurojiean  eountries,  are  : — 

Uujted  Kingdom 19'2I  Auatria.- .„^, 291*0 

Englainl  aiid  Wales  19-35  Huiignry ,..„„,  .1371 

Sootknd 19*24  Holland  „^ .  1\-^ 

Ireland 18*40  Belgium  *,...„,..*..  flJl"^ 


France... 22m 

Spain 31  CMi 

Switzerland  ..,„  21  14 

Italy.....,.....*, 27-8ii 

(wermaiiy 25*4,i 

Pniaaia 24-95 

Contrast  this  with  the  mean  decennial  rates  (1880-St?)  in  ^ 

Coloniea  : — 


l>eiuna]-k ..*« ..«„.  18'S* 

Norway „,.  It'S^ 

Sweden , 17'W 

Average 23'0<' 


New  South  Wales 14  79 

Victoria l.'rUl 

Queensland ., 16^*4 

8outli  Australia   .,,........„  13  74 

Wtsflteru  Australia 10  ^(S 


Tastimnia .».»....    15'> 

New  ZetiUud ,     lO'S** 

Average.  Australaaia  ..    14 '31 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  BEATHS. 


^«re  many  cause*?  operating  to  increase  the  Earopean  rate,  Denth-i 
^n  not  yet  affected  the  colonies*      Chief  amongst  these  tmiin  ihAti 
msourgeB  of  siiifilI-]>ox  and  cholera.      It  is  not,  therefore,    ^*^^ 
ig  that  even   the    healthiest    country  of    Europe    bhould 
ligher  annual  death-rate  than  any  Colony  of  Australaaia. 
ring  the  favourable  envi^Emmenta  of   the  population   in 
&ulh     Wales,    the    matter    for   surprise    is    not    that    the 
?e  is  so  great  but  that  it  ia  not  greater.       Apart  from 
conditions,   wliich   are  most  favourable  here,  tlie  social 
D   of   the  great  body  of  the  peojkle  ia  far  superior,   and 
;upationa  more  healthful  than  in  Euroyie  ;  and  were  it  not 
pitiable  loaa  of  infant  life,  the  death-rate  of  this  Colony 
ot  reach  much  more  than  half  the  European  average. 

he  purpose  of  comnariaon,  the  obvious  divisions  of  city,  Mortality  in  tHt 
^  and  country  districts  sujSifgesc  tliemselves^  and  the  annual  gubdiviidona. 
te  of  each  subcJi vision  of  the  Colony  for  the  years  1871— 8J) 
in  the  subjoined  table  :■ — 

^8  in  New  South  Wales,  per  Thoumnd  of  Population, 


KctropoUii. 


Subnrhs« 


20-67 
23i»3 
2237 
2316 
31  05 
28  87 

22  43 

23  06 
23-47 
27-26 
21-52 
23-30 
1976 
21-37 
21-58 
17  W 
15-62 
17^ 
1053 


14 '40 
14-15 

14  03 
10*59 
21*47 
-20 -79 
1513 

17  37 
1583 
19*17 
17-07 
I8'7l 

18  "(55 
21  "15 
21  ^H 
20-15 
16  57 
1704 
1715 


ToUL 


21-87  18  13 


17"i>2 
iyo:i 
1 6m 

2681 

24  96 
18-82 
21-17 
10-51 
22-97 
lll-H 
2(>-77 
l«i4 
2h24 
21-51 
ltl'32 
1619 
17-44 
16-94 

19-78 


Country 


New  Soatb 


10-63 
12-37 
12-15 
13-12 
15  23 
10D5 
14-47 
14*44 
12-83 
12  34 
13-49 
14  09 
12*68 
13-78 
J  3  "97 
12-69 
H  62 
11-55 
11-59 

1304 


12-61 

14-18 
13-98 
1533 
18-42 
18*52 
15-69 
16-36 
14*77 
15  "48 
15-17 
16-12 
14-68 
16-14 
16*41 
14  88 
13'15 
13-64 
13  40 

15*10 


45<5 
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Mil  nU:^ 


The  death-rate  for  the  whole  Colony  varied  frota  12*61  to  18*52, 
a  range  of  5*9 1  per  thousand.  In  the  city,  however,  the  nk 
varied  between  15*52  and  31*G5,  the  range  being  16*15  per 
thousand;  in  the  suburbs  the  lowest  rate  was  H'15,  and  tlst 
highest  touched  21 '17,  giving  a  range  of  7*32  per  thousand.  la 
the  country  districts  10'63  wnFthe  lowest  rate  in  the  niaeUsoi 
years,  and  IG  05  the  highest,  542  being  the  ninge. 

Maximum,  Minimum,  and  Mean  Death-rate, 


Oiatricte. 

Per  1,000   of  mes&n  ixipulation. 

llftxliiilim. 

Minimuin. 

Hmb. 

City  of  Sydney  ,.! 

SuburbB  .. ., , ».. 

31-65 
21*47 

26*81 

18-52 

15-52 
1415 
1619 
10-63 
12^1 

2r»7 

]8i3 

Metropolis  (Sydney  itnd  Suburlia) 
Country  Districts  ,.*.*»...,* *.  ,. 

HI-:?* 

131)4 

New  South  Wales 

1510 

^^ori™^c?  Taking  the  deaths  o£  i>ei'sons  over  5  ye^irs  of  age,  Uxe  wfce* 

5  ycar^  f^^,  ^|,^  iiietropolitan  district  and  the  country  ai*e  not  only  mow 

favounible  Imt  more  equal. 

Death-rates  of  Pei*sons  over  Five  Yea.rs  of  Age 


Districts. 

P^r  1.000  of  meftn  popuktkw. 

Mttxlmtun. 

Mfuirouai. 

MflU. 

City  of  Sydney  

Suburbs    

Metroijolis  (Sydney  and  Suburbs) 
Country  DiHtricta  ,»..*, 

19-70 
11 '46 
15-51 
11 '71 
12-78 

1025 
7-64 
9-98 

7*97        1 
8-70 

New  South  VValc». 

iu-oh 

iTifekut  mortality      The  city  maximum  rate  was  in    liS76,  and   is  the  disturbing 

cjiiii£iv  of  hif^h 

death  rmt4j  in       element  iti  the  whole  series*  otherwise  the  death-rates  are  particu- 
citjAuU  suburbs.  ^ 

larly  favoui-able  for  these  ages.     Turning  to  deaths  under  5  yt$rk 

which  may  be  generally  termed  the  ages  of  infantile  life,  the  chi<^ 

factor  of  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be 

found. 


Deatli-mtes  of  Children  under  Five  Years  of  Age. 


Dlfftricta. 


Per  1,000  Qf  matn  popalafiton. 


Uaxfminn. 


ITinimtun. 


Mflui. 


City  of  Sydney 

Suburbs    ». ,,., 

Metro|jtilid      (Sydney    and 
Suburbs)  ,.,,.... , 

Country  Districts 

LKew  South  Waleii,,,,, 


105*64 
86-99 

93-32 
40-37 
53  (U 


50-50 
4<>02 

541J4 
24*00 
32-56 


70-48 
GSU 

09^12 
33*72 
43-77 


Tb<?  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  very  striking  one. 
le  oiinimuni  death -rate  of  infants  in  the  Metrojjolis  exceeded 
be  maximum  rate  of  the  country  by  36  per  cent.,  and  the  mean 
ite  of  the  country  vsas  not  half  the  metropolitan.  That  the 
Host  favourable  rates  in  the  city  and  suburbs  slioukl  ejich  be  less 
bail  the  metropolitan  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  minimmn 
lates  in  both  divisions  did  not  occur  in  the  same  year. 

When  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  country  districts  are  Natumi 
Dnsidereil,  the  distance  sick  persons  are  remo\  ed  from  the  con)-  tiie  Cbiony. 
forts^  and  even  the  necessaries,  which  sickness  demands^  the  full 
[leaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  adults  and  children,  will  beet  be 
ttnderstooib  No  more  potent  argument  could  be  adsaijced  as  to 
|he  natural  salubrity  of  the  Colony  than  the  stiitement  of  the 
ieath- rates,  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metroj>olis. 

All  satisfaction,  however,  in  regai'd  to  the  low  death-rate  is  tK^thmtti of 
on  lined  to  the  country  districts.  As  far  as  Sydney  mid  its  iiithccounir>. 
Iiiburbs  are  concerned,  there  ia  no  cause  for  congratulation ;  on 
Jie  contrary,  the  rate  at  which  children  of  tender  years  drop  into 
be  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary  on  the  civilization  of  the 
[Jolony.  Taking  the  whole  period  embraced  in  the  table,  the 
leath- rates  of  children  under  ^  yeai*s  wem  70  per  thousand  in  the 
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Comp&iisoti  of 

qaliicmeiiaUl 

periods* 


cit)r,  and  68  per  thousfwd  iu  the  suburbs.  During  the  ta 
jearsi  1871  to  1880,  the  subiirbs  could  boast  a  death-mte  of  qm- 
third  less  than  the  city  ;  the  rates  then  ^Tadually  apijr<^)ftche«l  nn 
equality,  but  since  1885  the  suburban  has  been  the  higher  of  i 
two.  The  following  quinquennial  table  has  been  compiled  I 
order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  occurred 
1871:— 
Death-rate  of  New  South  Wales  In  Quinquennial  Perioda  pai 
thousand  of  population. 


ijiiiiHiticiitiittl 

Mctropoliii. 

OtWMlttTT 

S*f 

racocds. 

aty 

of  SydJioy. 

8aburbiL 

torn. 

9emn 

AUaif^ 

1871-75 

1870-80 
18H1^5 
188l}"89 

24^0 
25^41 
21*49 
16-78 

18*40 
17-03 
li»il2 
17"81 

20*91 
LJl  46 
2«>*43 
17-44 

12-77 
1396 

13*01 
1185 

14-99 

I6'ia 

u-:2 

Ortr  5  ymrn. 

1871-75 
187<V80 
1881-85 
188<5-8S> 

1594 
16-82 
14  76 
1103 

mi 

8 '97 

10-43 

9-04 

12-72 
12-82 
12*^2 
10*34 

9-25 

9-63 
8'4S 

10-21 

104S 
0U 

Undtr  5  ^eara. 

1871-75 
187<i-80 
1881-85 
1886-^9 

75-45 

80-52 
b7"77 
5851 

56*35 
74*43 

77-28 

C5-28 
77  45 
73 -35 
61-57 

30-55 
35*80 
35-99 
31-91 

4«« 

40*0 
41« 

\  fmpN'VAoiKit  In      A  remarkable  improvement  may  be  noticed  m  the  death- rftt«^ 

city  mt©.  ,         ^         ,      ,    f.  "     , 

the  city,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.     In  the  coun^ 

during  the  second  quinqueiinial  peiiod^  the  rat-c showed  an  inc 

particularly  amongst  infant  lives;  but  the  third  period  is  mAfl 

by   a  slight;  recovery,   which  is   quite   eclipsed    by  the  sttik 

decline  in  the  death-ratea  of  1886-89.     Aa  regards  the  suboi 

the  signs  are  not  so  assuring,  for  although  a  considerable  imp 

nient  is  manifest  in  1886-^89^  the  previous  five  years  are  mi 

high^T  tljan   in  the  two  preceding  quinquennial    periods; 

during   the    last   four   years    the   death-rates   of    persons 

fiye   years    were  consideral>ly    higher  than   in    the   city  dt  ^ 


^^^^                 BEATHS  OF  CHIIBREX,                                                  ^^^ 

CQuniry.     The  foilowiDg  tables  show  the  mortality  in  thi?  city                ^^^B 

ftnd    suburbs    of    Bjdriey    and  in   the    country   distt-icts    from               ^^^^ 

1871   to  1889,     In  the  first  will  be  found   the  actual   number  of                ^^^H 

deaths,  and  in  the  second  the  proportion  of  children  under  live               ^^^^ 

years,  and  of  persons  oyer  that  agp,  who  died,  as  compared  with               ^^^H 

the  whole  population  : —                                                                                  ^^^| 

Deaths  in  New  South  Wales,  1871-89.                         peath^  of 

tNirE^nii  under 

YtAT, 

ChlMren  under  h  yram 

PencHkB  over  6  xean. 

City, 

S«ib«i7ti,|Gomitr7 

N,8.W. 

citr. 

Buburbi.  Oouutrx. 

N.8.W.                             ^1 

1871 

743 

487 

1,475 

2,7U5 

840 

396 

2,466 

^H 

1872 

815 

503 

1,885 

3.203  , 

995 

412 

2,868 

4,265                 ^^1 

1873 

71» 

610 

1,695 

2,924 

1,081 

487 

3,119 

^^M 

1874 

920 

S72 

2,U7 

3,768 

1,148 

527 

3,209 

^^M 

1875 

b264 

913 

2.781 

4,958 

\,im 

734 

3,670 

^^1 

1876 

1,034 

917 

2,730 

4,671 

1,467 

74>8 

4,287 

^^H 

1877 

815 

723 

2.755 

4,2D3 

1,185 

598 

3,793 

^^M 

1878 

1,022 

920 

2,942 

4,8S4 

1,299 

731 

3.849 

^^1 

1S79 

899 

902 

2.508 

4,:^^>9 

1,367 

746 

3,718 

^^H 

1680 

1,293 

1,278 

2,341 

4,910 

1,447 

904 

3,970 

^^H 

18§1 

S48 

1,147 

2.804 

4,889 

1,398 

959 

4.290 

^^M 

18S2 

990 

1.355 

3,107 

5,462 

1,535 

1,142 

4,687 

7,364                  ^^ 

1883 

940 

b455  ' 

2,JK)9 

6,304 

1,293 

1,260 

4.392 

6,945                   ^^M 

1884 

1,053 

1.838 

3,n37 

6,1228 

1.432 

1,553 

4.957 

^H 

18S5 

1.043 

2,001 

3.47S 

6,612 

1,593 

1J66 

5.311 

^^M 

1880 

919 

2,150 

3,225 

6,294 

1,305 

1,896 

5,093 

^^M 

1887 

770  ' 

1,828 

3.022 

6,620 

M72 

1,776 

4,880 

^^M 

1868 

913 

2,122 

3J72 

a,207 

1.250 

1,973 

4.078 

^^M 

18^ 

eei 

2,278 

3,284 

6,523 

1,168 

1.941 

5,174 

^H 

^ 

POPULATION  AND  VITAX  STATISTICS, 


Oenth-ratc  of 
fienmnM  under 
and  over  5  >  eiiirs« 


Death-rate  in  New  South  Walea  under  and  over  Five  Ycftit] 

of  age  per  Thousand  of  Mean  Population. 


Year. 

ChlWrcn  under  6  years. 

^ 

1 

City. 

Sfibarb*. 

Otnintiy. 

N.S.W. 

City. 

Boburli*.  OtMint^.  H.1W. 

1871 

6535 

47-57 

24-00 

32-56 

12*87 

779 

7-97 

«i 

1872 

69-2G 

4«'95 

29-58 

37-10 

14-89 

7*64 

9-31 

91 

1S73 

sg-di 

46-02 

25-84 

32-97 

15-79 

8-53 

9-44 

m 

1874 

76-51 

59-18 

32-07 

41-37 

16-30 

8C5 

9-38 

m 

1875 

105*64 

80-35 

40-37 

53-64 

19-43 

11-23 

10*35 

111 

1876 

86-55 

80-71 

38-52 

49-60 

19-70 

11 -02 

11-71 

12- 

1877 

67-42 

61-56 

37-83 

44-41 

15-38 

7-91 

91)8 

19^ 

1878 

82-08 

73-91 

39-77 

49-39 

16*20 

8-85 

9-71  , 

101 

1879 

0934 

67-13 

33-S8 

42-75 

16-35 

8-22 

8-97 

OHO 

18«0 

95-30 

86-99 

31-62 

45^1 

16-61 

0-12 

9*07 

\q4 

1S81 

Gr7i> 

71-00 

35-21 

43-63 

15*42 

S-94 

9-52 

loJ 

1882 

70-27 

74-93 

30*60 

46-61 

16-38 

l)-90 

10-00 

loJ 

1883 

65-32 

73*48 

33-12 

43-46 

13*11 

10*02 

909 

9^ 

1884 

71-49 

82-22 

3G-98 

48-92 

14*26 

11*25 

9-68 

m 

1885 

69-59 

81-50 

37-84 

49  86 

14-86 

11 -40 

9-89 

\m 

1886 

eO'Ol 

74  92 

34  03 

45-42 

12-02 

11-01 

9DH 

m 

1887 

50-50 

57-05 

30-82 

38-66 

10  67  1 

9-58 

8-39 

-i 

1888 

59-27 

6000 

31-33 

40  92 

11-24 

10-01 

S-24  1 

s« 

1880 

03 '42 

61*06 

31-56 

41*^8 

!0*25 

9-30 

8-27 

J 

Me&n... 

70-48 

6814 

33  72 

43-77 

14-51 

9-75 

9-29 

i 

iK^othaof  Tlie  foUoflrinL'  table  irives  tlie  number  of  cliildren  under  1  Y^l 

1  year.  dying  in  the  city,  suburbs  and   country  ;  and  the  number  ] 

thousand,  as  compared  with  tlie  births.     This  latter  a pproxitnftte 
represents  the  pi*oportion  of  children  born  who  died  within  a  yc^- 


INPANTILE  DEATHS. 


461 


1 

4- 

Cv  -f»  0  ^  eo  ce  t-»  -^  —  0  '?■}  ei  r-  CI  --  r-.  C3  Ci  ?^ 

SpJ 

OS  --  ©5  -»■  -i  0  1-  —  JD  cj  ?*;  cfj  it  CI  •':  ;ri  ;r<  "^^  ^ 

^  ^  ^  ^f  Ol  e  1  7  f  C*:*  Ci  CC  C«?  CO  CC  ^"^  f'  'f  5*5  ^"  ^' 

1 

1 

Si 

9p4 

^  ^.i  ^  ^  -^  t.^  ,-,  at.  c5  .*  ^x  ^  Ci  CI  cc  fc  0  ^  CO 
«'  ^'  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  f2X  -T  (M*  Cf  Cl  (?r  ^1  CN 

'' 

Is 
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Q  ca  'fi «"-  =:5  a;  i  -^^  're  4i  (M  re  c^  ^  «•  ^  —  r*  -M 

li 

»5  «>  ec  -*  ■*  'M  <3n  —  «5  ^  ^  i-^  0  --  iM  '-^  Q  -•  — 
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1 

1 

!i 

1  w 

2     ' 

ii 

I 

t 

11 

9* 

li 

^  »n  ^  «5  ?s  lif  0  :^  «  1-  S  I-  S  t- 1- 1-  *s  S 1- 

1 

-*  'M  CO  -»■  »o  ffl  1-^ '»  r-.  Q  —  -y  r5  "^  "3  55  r-.  ne  ^ 
1-^  t,  1^  1 ,  r^  1 ,  1 ,  I-,  1  ~  .^  Qc  oft  ■an  GC  X  ^  ''^i  ^  CO 
oc  3C'  «  5C  d^i  IJO  k  x  c»  ao  00  00  06  CO  *  a&  '^  X  ao 
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J»0PULATION  AND  TITAL  gTATTSTICS. 


'  The  Colontea 
compftrdd  with 


The  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  shows  that  iniatd 
moi'tality  is  always  higher  in  large  towns  than  in  th«  coimtij 
Jistriots.  The  experience  of  this  Colony  is  somewhat  fiitiiilir« 
But,  though  the  conditions  of  life  in  England  are  more  favoumbid 
in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not  ufcci- 
sarily  the  cuse  here.  In  sparsely  scattered  communities,  such  as 
the  country  districts  of  this  Colony  mainly  comprise,  it  is  frequeudr 
impossible  to  ohtain  for  children  of  tender  years  articles  which  io 
towns  are  considered,  and  ri^jhtly  so,  almost  necessaries  of  lifft 
Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions  which  seem  incidcQiii 
to  towns,  tlie  death-rate  of  children  might  nuturally  he  ex[>e^<^ 
to  be,  so  far  as  this  Colony  is  concerned,  higher  in  the  eounti; 
than  in  the  city.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  tha 
foreijoing  table.  Compared  with  the  other  coloniea,  and  Knglftod 
and  France,  the  rates  of  New  South  Wales,  nevertheless,  sesn 
very  favourable,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  mtsau  annual  rates  calculated  for  a  period 
of  ten  years : — 

Death-rates  of  Children  tinder  One  Year  in  the  Australasum 
Colonies,  England,  and  France. 


I 


The  general  salubrity  of  the  Colony  may  be  taken  as   well  f^voumbi^ri^h' 
I  established,  and  if  the  deaths  of  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially  ^'^her  oountrlcfl. 
amon*^t  young  children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than 
for  the  rest  of  tlie  Colony,  New  South  Wales  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  any  country. 


The  hi^h  death-rates  of  Sydney  certtiinly  do  not  arise  from 

natural  causes.     Seated  on  tiie  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 

situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  the 

;round  on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  require- 

fments  of  a  perfect  drainage  system.     What  Nature  with  lavish 

land  has  bestowed,  is,  however,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or 

►olluted  ;  for  looking  through  the  causes  of  death  the'  conclusion 

'is  inevitable  that  no  small  jiart  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its 

Buhiurbs  arises  primarily,  or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sanitary 

precautions  might  avert. 


With  the  exception  of  Hobart  and  Wellinfrton,  there  is  not  ^y^ney  cDm- 
Jmnch  dilFe!  ence  in  the  mean  annual  death-rates  of  the  capitals  of  "thur  capitaU. 
le  Australasian  Colonies.  The  rates  for  a  single  year,  however, 
io  not  present  such  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
Bgures  for  1 8 8'J— Hobart,  20-2  ;  Melbourne,  234  j  Perth,  19'9; 
Jriabane-,  18*3;  Sydney,  16 '9;  Adelaide,  154;  and  Wellington, 
12'6.  Of  course  the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in 
bcso  calculations.  Compared  with  cities  in  other  part^a  of  the 
vorld  the  result  is  generally  favourable  to  Australasia- 


Mean  Death-rates  of  the  chief  Australasian,  European,  and 
American  cities. 

Amttraiasia, 

Hohart, 23*9  BrisUne  ..., 19*5 

MLlVjottmc  ...    „ , 207  Adebide ,,..  19'1 

Perth   , 200  WdHngton , Ig-I 

...  191 


Cniied  Kingdom. 


DuMm»... 271 

Liverpool    ,...,,..,*,.,.  ......  26'7 

Cork..... ,... 26'1 

Manchester, ,..*  25 '5 

Oliusgow  , 25-3 

Plymouth 22*3 

Newcastle   ,.. 21 '8 


Sh<?HieM „.  21U 

London   2l'l 

Edinborgh ...  Si 

Birroingham   IH 

Portsmouth    .  197 

BrJitol m 

Brighton , *.  II" 


\ 


ConiineiUal  Europe. 


Madrid m.z 

8t.  Petersburg 3o*2 

Buda-Peath,.,  3^1 

Prague...., 32^3 

Breslau 31-2 

Munich    ..... 307 

Milan  2<»1 

Rome 27-3 

Vienna 2C'9 

Cologne 26'2 

Leipaic 26'1 

Hamburg .♦..„., 25*7 


Berlin  :...„  Ui 

PariB 841 

Amsterdam... 

Stockholm ni\ 

Copenhagen ^D 

Venice 2J1! 

Bruaaeli  ...«  SSl 

Rotterdam ..  22^ 

The  Hague  ...........,..* 

Creneva SH 

Chnatiania 


America. 


Montreal 270 

Nttw  York 26-2 

BrookljTi,.,.-. 25*6 

Boston 23-5 

New  Orleans 22*7 


Toronto... .,♦  ^i 

Baltimore ..  %V\ 

San  Francisco , 

Philftdelphia 20t| 

St.  Louis ,  19 s| 


This  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  as  the  nUi 
Sydney  is  swollen  l>y  tho  deaths  of  children  of  tender  years^ 
lives  are  often  needlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  sati 


The  following  table  shows  the  nnmhers  of  deaths  at 
during  the  year  1889,  distinguishing  those  which  occurred  in 
City  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  in  the  country  districts  i — 


isfiCtflJjMi 

;all9 
■cd  in  W 


POPLtLATION  ANI>  VITAL  STATIST] 


The  number  of  persons  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  iip¥-'ards 
died  during  the  y«ar  was  1,571,  and  of  tiieae  998  were  uuJes  ami 
573  femalfis.  The  numbers  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney, 
and  in  the  country  districts,  are  given  in  the  foregoing  talile. 
There  were  exactly  1,000  between  the  ages  of  70  and  BO  year^ 
492  bf?tween  80  and  90  years,  70  between  90  and  100  years,  and  > 
centenarians.  Of  theHe  latter  one  male  aged  100  died  at  Ooota- 
niuudra,  two  aged  101  and  104  at  Atlelong,  one  aged  102  il 
Raymond  Terrace,  one  aged  106  at  Wallsend,  and  two  aged  lOS 
and  109  at  Parramatta  ;  the  other  two  being  females,  one  of  whom 
a^ed  100  died  at  Bungendore,  near  Queanbeyan^  and  the  otifli, 
aged  113  at  Yasa,  The  last-mentioned  woman  was  bom  at  Wi 
mouth,  England  ;  she  was  marrial  in  Sydney  in  1808,  theyeai' 
her  arrival  in  the  Colony. 

The  next  table  gives  the  average  age  at  death  of  aO 
dying  in  the  Colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  together  with  tJit 
average  age  of  those  who  were  over  5  years  of  age  ; — 

Average  Age  at  Death,  Males  and  Females,  from  1880  to  181 


Year. 

Vim, 

FmaaJim 

AI1A0O3. 

Ovuf  Sjeara, 

AllAgt*. 

Or«r&;«» 

1880 

20*59 

48-87 

23  36 

41-11 

1881 

30-50 

48-88 

23-52 

44  39 

1882 

30-06 

48-17 

23  "Of* 

4394 

1883 

2flS8 

47-98 

22-88 

4a  a^ 

1884 

28-U 

4C-50 

22-53 

42^1 

1885 

211-12 

47-49 

22-56 

4t!'78 

1S86 

2»-22 

47-85 

23  79 

M^i 

1887 

29  33 

4«^ 

24-31 

4453- 

1888 

29*44 

48-11 

23-42 

41111 1 

1860 

29-32 

48-33 

23-07 

44#l 

Moan  of  10  years  ... 

29-42 

47-91 

23-25 

**^J 

DEATH  RATE  AT  VARIOUS  AGES. 
The   table  which   follows  uhows  the  estimated  number  of  1 

people  living  at  various  divisions  of  age,  the  actufll  number^ 

deaths  of  persons  at  these  ages,  and  the  rate  of  such  tlealki  | 

1,000  living,  during  each  of  the  last  twelve  years. 


N.S.W. — Death-rate  at  different  Age-groups. 


i»«i««p. 


(  Males 
'  (FtfrndM 

tMAlM 


I  ftodC  Males 


137B. 


1S79. 


isaa 


40.077 
4ti.890 

tA».487 
17,729 


di 

1^ 

:h 

^  > 

i^" 

^^ 

s^^ 

f    ?l  §^-? 


I  IP 


2,346  I  47  VW 
344  I    4  12 

10  48 

00-48 
40^e 


l,23i 
&ti4 


06T,7W  10J63   UM 


1S81. 


fiC(,«42 
5ft,4()9 
Oft.701 
9S,908 
242,9CU 
1«2,T17 
S0,6«2 
IS,  147 


760,  SOI 


226 
2,&ItS 
1,&36 
1,4<1S 

712 


51,067 
60,5j$4 
87.787 
S4«»44 
218.105 
107.  &»5 
18»lk1^ 
11,1^ 


2^«2 

27-2 

2.172 
1,244 
1,29*1 


46'34 
44)' 11 
3  10 

7^J« 


54.14(J 

2.678 

4046 

fi2,on8 

2,2S« 

tfi'lA 

92,274 

27« 

2-00 

88,««i6 

224 

268 

230,C>«1 

2,247 

»77 

175,407 

1.482 

8-22 

lft,020 

1*437 

731*4 

12,iH6 

7€6 

66-20 

725,678 

11,231 

1^-40 

1882. 


46 '56  6P,122 
41*40  57,^36 
2-34  101.111 
2-4M  I  07J46 
10  48  I  2Aa,S9« 
8*40  I  190,005 
68'&'i|  21,500 
64*1«  ,    ia,74« 


11,636   15-17    7WJ«1 


2^914 

2,5^ 

814 

250 

2,763 

1,675 

l»60« 

74S 


12,816 


40'S9  61,680 
43-88  m,SSS 
$10  106,252 
tai  102,ti«7 
101)2  I  "ifKIJSfi 
H-77  ai>0J5H 
71-60  i  22  jm 
54-42      14,444 


2,818  !  u-m 
2,486    41-20 


SIB 


2*05 
2-82 
9*47 


2,S2l 

1,011  '    8-08 

U4ti4    <J479 

748    51 -78 


16-12  I  834,2^  jl2t24U    14«8 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


"""  \  Foniatc* 

' (  Fctnalei 

I  Mid  t  Male* 


9tal. 


-a«J  **•»••• 

i 

I  todj 


I  todjilalw 


64.JI75 

»,3<J0 

5210 

67^118 

a,61fi 

62'40 

T0»fl06 

«2,0'i7 

2,868 

45  48 

65,514 

S,0OS 

47-21 

68,864 

111,411 

S84 

342 

110.098 

46« 

3'4l 

l«fi.513 

IU8,0()1 

»43 

ai8 

U4.42H 

3H4 

836 

12S»,601 

^2^102 

3,060 

lO'W 

flOO.OWJt 

3,2  m 

107a 

317.232 

211,8411 

1.8«2 

8-70 

223,246 

2.031 

010 

234,294 

o.wa 

1.531 

04-05 

25.325 

1,T5«{    ttO'34  I    2B,n8H 

lft,282 

822 

63*50 

16.191 

874    .^3u«i      17. Ota 

fi80,tM6 

14,220 

1614 

980,931 

1S,282 

l«'4l 

5*7V>,5»40 

3.373    48*18 
2,021    42 '01 


32^1 

275 

3,lrt( 


2-28 
9  08 
8-40 
«n'J    6116 
vni    64*00 


14,587   14-88 


1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

n,m 

a,9et 

40-56 

76,034 

8,a.'ia 

4S*4fi 

70,4«6 

5.4S2| 

11.884 

2,688 

8672 

74,740 

2.854 

.-JHIO 

77,(JU 

3.041 

i:k».840 

m 

2*04 

138,145 

35S 

2tta 

141,330 

388 

liSJOti 

mi 

2-48 

130,807  1 

330 

2*00 

135,796 

307 

830,407 

2,000 

8-80 

344,581 

3,030 

8*82 

357.82:. 

a,060 

244»4S'i 

1,887 

7-61 

863,716 

1,703 

«T1 

108,942 

1.871 

27«8S0 

1.M0 

fiS-Ol 

3a.040 

1,905 

66-80 

30,058 

1,764 

17,787 

88« 

4»7fi 

18,508 

857 

46*30 

10,216 

003 

1,022,443 

18,448 

13  16 

1,064,329 

14,40« 

13*54 

1,108,070 

I4.70e 

43-81 
30' 40 
2-74 
2*26 
8'52 
711 
&*-86 
47*00 

18*40 


4^8 


POPULATION^  AND  VITAI.  STATISTICS. 


Deaths  from 
isach  cause. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

The  system   of  ulnssifying  causes  of  death  proi)osed  by  ' 
late  Dr.  Williaiu  Fiirr,   F.K.S,,  in  conjunction  with   Dr. 
d'Espine,  which  was  in  vogue  iu  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  ( 
colonies  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century »  has  within  the  last! 
yeai-fi  been  abundoiied  in  favour  of  one  arranged  by  Dr.  Willid 
Ogle,  Dr.  Farr'8  successor  at  the  General  Register  Office,  Londd 
upon  the  basis  of  a  mode  of  eiassification  determined  upon  by  ij 
joint  committee  appointeti  by  the  Royal  College  of  Phys 
London  ;  and  whilst  this  latter  includes  a  few  important  deTifl 
tions  from  the  former,  tfie  changes  On  the  whole  are  in  the  difi 
tion  of  more  extensive    exemplification,   so  that  the   admu 
system  of  Dr.  Fan*  still  forms  the  gixiundwork  of  the  new  cli 
cation. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause  during  the  year  18S9a 
here  given ;  those  for  the  metropolis  and  the  country  disti 
being  recorded  separately.     For  purposes  of  comparison  the  caoi 
of  death  from  1882  to  1889,  arranged  in  classes  according  J 
new  system,  will  Ik?  found  in  the  table  immediately  folio? 
death-roU  for  1889. 

Classification  of  Fatal  Diseases  in  Sydney  and  Suburbs,  mg 
proportion  per  cant  of  Deaths  from  each  cause — 18S9L 


Ckusei  ot  Dealh. 


XJndcr  6  Yoftftt 


Httle.    Feii}tt]& 


Specific  febrile,   or  zy- 
motic diseases 

Parasitic  d  iseuei    ...... 

Dietetic  diseflses .... 

CoDfititiitional  diseaaefl. 
Developmentxil  diBeHpsefl!     133 
Local diJsedaeB  ............     703 

Violence    ...... 40 

lU-defiDed      and      not 
epecified  causes 204 


All  CAUses 1,728 


184 


1,511 


QymtS  Y«au«. 


Mftlo.    Foiuftte. 


12 


1,753 


12 


1,346 


Toty. 


G.aiS   lOD 


MeTROFOLIB.  Oasslficatlori  ofl 

Chss  L — Specific  Fehrih  or  Zymotic  Diseases*  Aii^troixiUs. 

Order  1-  Miatimaiic  DUeasejt, — Measles,  4  ;  scarlet  fever,  24  ;  influenza,  2 ; 
boopiiig'Oough,  210  ;  diphtheria,  188  ;  simple  and  ill-deiiiied  fever,  3  ; 
Ipboid^  enteric  fever,  2r)n, 

Drder2.  X>iarT4cr<t//ii>a^€-^,— -Cliolera,  45;  diarrliu?a,  384  j  dyaentery,  36,  ZvmoiJc 
fMer  3.  Malarial  Di^a^s, — Remittent  fevor,  4;   iigue,  1  ;   lienl>eri,  1  ; 

fever,  2. 
Order  4>  Zoo^ftnom  £>M€€Utr.4. — Splenic  fever,  J,  i 

t>nler5.  Vniertal  i>*/i6a4eif.— Syphilis,  33:  gonorrlnea,  Btricture  of 
prtltn,  2, 

Order  6.  SKjfik  Difteasfs^^Vhagadrntuk,  1  ;  oryBipelas,  13;  pya?mm,  sep- 
BBsnia,  21  ;  paerperal  fever,  17. 

Class  IL — ParasUic  Diseases.  I 

lIuTish  f  1 3  ;  hydfttid  disease,  H  ;  woitos,  1 . 

Chss  IIL — Dktetic  Disettses. 
f^ttrration,  want  of  breast  milk*  ](i."» ;  Bcur^'y,  1  ;    intemperance — fa) 
knmic  alcoholiatn,  53  ;  ((>)  delirium  tremens,  11  ;  frj  opjiun  smoking,  L 

Class  /K  —  Constitutionfil  DuKases, 

Khcamatic  fever,  rlieiimatism  of  lieart,  IG  ;   rheumatism,  21  ;  gout,  10 ;  CanBtitulioi 
Eiekdff,  2;  cancer,  15S;  tabea  mesenteric^,  98;  tutercular  meningitia  (Ijydro- 
),  73 ;  phthisis,  496  ;  other  forma  of  tulerculosii*,  fterofula»  r>(5 ;  pur- 
hjK^morrhagic  diathesis,  8  ;    aniemia,  chloixisis,  Iciieocythti'mia,   17  \ 
itM  meUituSi  19  ;  lepixniy,  1. 

Class  v.— Developmental  Diseases, 
htHh,  181;   ateleetaais,  15;    cyanosis,  '21  ;   spina  hilida,  5; 
i  anuH,  6  ;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  4  ;   other  congenital  defects,  10  ; 
,133, 

Class  VI. — Local  Dissases, 

Di9€(M^s  of  the  Xcrvouft  System, — Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  Local 
s,  99;   apoplexy,  133  ;   aofteningof  theLraiii,  10  ;  hemiplegia,  '^'^'****'^ 
I  pifftlysb,  57  :  paralysis  agitans,  4 ;  iiUADity,  general  paralysis  of  the 
«,  54 ;  chorea,  1  ;  epilepsy,  48  ;  convnlaions,  250 ;  laryogismiis  stri- 
,6;  idlopaihic  tctanui,  7  ;  paraplegia,  diBcaaea  of  the  spinal  cord,  30 ; 
lof  the  brain,  Ifl  ;  brain  diseases  (undeOncd),  13. 


POPULATION  AKD  VITAL  STATISTICS* 


Violent  deftllw. 


Order  2.    Diiteas€/f  of  tht.  Ortjan^   0/  Special  5pj»«e,^0titii» 
disease  of  the  ear,  5  ;  epUtaxis,  disease  of  the  nose,  2. 

Order  3.    DUttintJt  of  the    Circulatory  System. — Endocarditis,  vilir 
disease, 85;  pericarditis,?;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  S ;  syQcape,26; 
S3;  senile  gangrene,    6;   embolism,  thromboaiSt  12;  phlebitia^  4; 
disease  (undefined),  130. 

Order  4.  Dij*raieA  0/  thr  RftpiraJory  %#/fm.— Laryngitis*  10; 
86;  other  diseases  of  larytjjt  and  trachea,  1  ;  asthma,  emphysetna,  T8; 
brotichitifl,  297  ;  pneumonia,  IQl  ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  47  ;  plcttriiy, 
27  ;  hvng  disease  (undefined),  12, 

Order  5.  Diseamn  of  Iht  jyiijeMit^  Sytitem,  — Stomatitis,  10 ;  dc 
140;  sore  throat,  quinsy,  7;  dyspepsia,  9;  hsemateniesis,  6;  ftiolfiQS»^ 
dlBeaaeB  of  the  stomach,  3o ;  enteritis,  342;  ulceration  of  intestiMi,  27 ; 
ileus,  obstruction  of  intestine,  IS  ;  stiicture  or  strangulation  of  tntestiae, 
5;  intussusception^  2;  hernia,  9;  fistula,  1  ;  peritonitis,  48;  ascites,  6t 
gallstones,  5;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  51;  hepatitis,  24;  jaundice,  ftl 
diseases  of  liver,  35 ;  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  system^  <Sw 

Order  6.    DittecuttJ^  of  the    Lffmphaik  Sy^cm  and  DnctU^  OlajuU'^ 
Diseases  of  lymphatic  system,  3  ;  Addison^s  disease,  2. 

Order  7.  ZHjtra^tJ*  of  fht  Urittary  Syntem. — Acute  nephritis*  32;  Br\j;fc 
disease,  100  ;  uraemia,  22  ;  suppression  of  urine,  Z  ;  calculus,  7  ;  h«mat 
1  ;  diseases  of  bladder  and  of  prostate,  18 ;  kidney  disease  (undefined). 

Order  8.    Dinean^  of  the   Orffaruf  of  (?«n^ret/»bn^.— Ovarian  disnsr, 
diseases  of  ntenis  and  vagina,  9 ;   disorders  of  meostr nation.   1  ; 
mfaecess,  3. 

Order  9,    Dintj^es  of  Part toit ion.— Ahortiou,  miscarriage,  9; 
mania,    1;     puerperal    convulsions,    11;     placenta   pra?via,    floodiogi 
phlegmasia  dolens,  1 ;  other  accidents  of  childbirth,  17. 

Order  10»  DUtoM*  of  the   OitjattA  of  Locomotion, — GarieSi  tidcniBii«Tl 
arthritis,  ostitis,  periostitis,  3  ;  diseases  of  hip  joint,  L 

Order   11.     DueoAEft    of   the    ItUtiQUfntnti^ry    System, — ^Carbiiiicle,  1 1 
phlegmoti,  cellulitis,  2;  eczema,  7* 

Class  YiL — Yioknc^, 
Order  I.  AeeidtrU  or  Ntgligence. — Fractures  and  contusions,  iSj 
gunshot  wounds  5 ;  cuts  (tetanus),  3  ;  bums,  17  ;  scalds.  8 ;  sumttroke,  0; 
poison,  12;  drowning,  42;  sufibcation,  10;  otherwise,  1]  (chlorofortn,  2; 
shock  after  operation,  2;  blood  poisoning,  2;  umbilical  hsmorrhags,  ^ ; 
bite  of  dog,  1  ;  and  from  swallowing  a  bone  stud,  I), 


1 


Order  2.  Homicide. — Murder,  18  (9  being  of  infants) ;  maiiBlaughter,  3, 

'  Order  3.  Suickle. — By  Bhootiiig,  6  ;  by  cutting  thrcMit,  8;  by  poison,  11 
|m  0  cases  the  poison  was  **  Rough  on  Eats'*) ;  by  drowning,  2  ;  by  hftiig- 

Order  4.  Exenttion. — Judicial  hanging,  2. 

B  Order  5»    Vioknt  Dmth*  noj  t/o^'ted.— Found   drowned,  21 ;  fractures, 
^f  ;  burns,  1  (open  verdicts). 

CloM  VI II, — Ill'dejitied  and  not  Sjiecified  Causes. 

Dropsy^  11;  atrophy,   debility t  iuauitioTi«  3S2 ;   tumour,  4;  abscess,  2; 
loNiiOfThage,  2;  other  ill-defined  and  not  speeiiii^d  eaiiEe^,  II. 
G^^^  Males,  3,481 ;  Females,  2,857.    Total,  6,338. 

^^^Bfication  of  Fatal  Diseases,  and  proportiotLs  per  cent,  of  DeailiB 
^^^tora  eacli   caune  in   the   Countrj^   Districts  of  New  South  ^^JJ 
P       Wales— 1889. 


of 

Co 
dJfltricte. 


CUM. 

^  1 

aias«seID«sat. 

Under  5  Yeum 

OvmbYmn. 

TolAL 

Pro. 
p<jrtio«i 

per  cunt 

Male. 

Femslft, 

Itslo, 

Female. 

1; 

Specific  febrile,  or 

motic  didcasas... 

ay. 

361 
19 

m 

91 

806 
74 

244 

341 

11 

13 

101 

103 

715 

53 

193 

3G0 

10 

81 

531 

4mt 

1,397 

652 

48 

234 

5 

a 

320 
196 
840 
107 

25 

1,296 
45 

118 
1,043 

1M)2 
3J58 

510 

15^32 

Parasitic  diaeasea  ,...*., 
IMctetic  diseases. . , , 

'53 
1*40 

Constitiitiojial  diseases. 
Developmental  diseases 
Local  diseases 

12  33 

iOti7 
44  43 

Violence 

9 '29 

Ill-dofined      and 
specified  causes 

All  causes... 

not 

603 

1J54 

1,530 

3,439 

1.735 

8,458 

lOO'OO 

k 


Country  Disthicts, 
Class  I. — Specific  Febrile^  or  Zt^nwtic  IHseases, 

Orderly  Mia/rmatic  DiVo^r^.  ^Chicken -pox,  Is  measles,  9;  scarlet  fever,  z^motiQ 
^  -   rclaiJsing  fever»  1  ;   influeujja,  14  ;  whooping-cough,  31  ;   mumps,  2 ;  ' 

phtheria^  lOOj  cerebro-spinal  fever,  8;  simple  and  ill-defined  fever»  19; 
I'phoid,  enteric  fever,  340. 

OnlerS.  tHmrkaiai  Disewtes.—Cholem,  55-,  diarrhcea,  460;  dytenterj, 
iO0. 
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POFUliATION  AKD  VITAX  STATISTICS. 


CoTutttutioiml 


Order  3.   McUaHal  iK«fft««.— Remittent  fever,  10;  agoe,  3;  BoniB  , 
fever,  2. 

Order  4.  Zooijciiotut  i>ij««MC^.  — Xone. 

Order  5.  Vtmtcal  Dmco^c*.— Syphilis,  10 ;  gonorrhoja,  strictmB  I 
urethra^  14, 

Order  6»  Sffffle  />iVtw€^. — Phagcdienft,  I  ;  erj'Biiwlas,  22;  pyitfrniA,! 
csemia,  19  ;  puerperal  fever,  21. 

Class  IL — Parasitic  Diseases, 
Thrush,  30;  hydatid  diaetuse,  15* 

Class  1 11*^ Dietetic  Diseases, 
Privation^   9;    want  of  breast  milk,  26;    tscurv-y,  4;    Intemp 
^a  J  chronic  alcoholism,  58;  f/j^  delirium  tremena,  18;  (c)  opium-^mokim^l 

Cktss  IV. — Constitutional  Diseases. 

Khcunuitic  fever,  rheunrntiMm  of  heart,  24;  rheiunAtisiii,  16;  gN^| 

cancer,  235  ;  tabe^  mesenterica.  1 10  ;  tubercular  meningiti!i  (hyd 
51  ;   phthisis,  529 ;   other  fonna  of   tuherculoaiB,  acrofuU,  41  ; 
hemorrhagic  diathesis,  4  ;  anaemia,  cldoroais,  leucocythicmia^  13 ;  di*fc< 
melbtuB,  13. 

Class  Y, — Developmental  Diseases* 

Premature  birth.  LSO  ;  atclectasia,  18;  cyftiiosia,  18;  spina  hi fi4i» ' 
imperforate  unus,  5  ;  cleft  pahvte,  h&rclip,  4  ;  other  congenital  dc{«ct9i  I 
old  age,  (ioa. 

Class  ¥L — Local  Diseases, 
Order  L  Distmes  of  the  Xrj^rms  Syntxin. — Indammation  of  the  hniu* 
its  membrftnct,  87 ;  apoplexy,  144  ;  Boftening  of  the  brain,  2*2  ;  heniipl^ 
brain  }>aralysiii,  102 ;  x^Aralyaifl  agitann,  7  ;  inaanil^,  general  paralpi*  ci 
the  insane,  49  ;  chorea,  1  ;  epilepsy,  58 ;  convulaiona,  388 ;  laryagiiw*' 
atridnlus,  5  \  idiopathic  tetanus,  3  ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of  the  sptiuil  eorli 
27  ;  congestion  of  the  brain,  22 ;  brain  diecaae  (undefined),  10* 

Order  2.  Distams  of  the.  Onjatyt  of  Special  Sen^* — Otitis,  oU 
disease  of  the  ear,  4  ;  epistaxis,  disca^  of  the  nose,  6  ;  ophtludmia,  < 
of  the  eye,  2. 

Order  3.   Dijif^tiMUi  rf  the  Circulatorff  Synttm, — Kndocarditis, 
diaeaae,  116  ;  pericarditis.  13  ;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  4  ;  angina  poctoftfi  <  ^ 
syncope,  36  ;  aneurism,  39  ;  senile  gangrene,  12  ;  embolism,  thrombonit  ^  * 
phlebitis,  2  ;  varicose  veins,  1  j  heart  disease  (undefined),  275. 


1 


FATAL  DISEASES. 


473 


ler4.  Dmoi^*  ofth/'  RfiftpiraJtoty  i^y^i/^w,— Laryngitis,  30;  croup,  120; 
of  larynx  and  trachea,  3 ;  asthma,  emphysema,  45  j  brou* 
i»  395 ;  pneamoDta,  1154  j  congestion  of  the  lunga,  G4  ;  pleurisy,  43 ; 
disease  (uude lined),  25. 

Mer  5»  DiHtamn  of  the  Digt^^tivt  Sytttem.—Sionmi'ithi  9;  dentition,  144  ; 
throat,  quiosy,  5  ;  dyapepsia,  28 ;  hnematemesis,  5 ;  nieloEna,  5  ; 
of  the  stomach,  42 ;  enteritis,  250 ;  ulceration  of  ititestinte,  1  [  ; 
obstruction  of  intestine,  57 ;  stricture,  or  strangulation  of  intestine, 
btuseusception,  4  ;  hernia,  18  ;  peritonitis,  93  ;  aseitea,  10;  gallstones, 
:  cirrhoaia  of  liver,  52;  hepatitis,  33;  jaundice,  25;  other  diseaueB  of 
J  41  ;  other  diseases  of  digestive  system,  4« 

Itler  6.   DiMtw-ie^  of  tht  Lt/mitha/k  Si/jifem  ami  I}nrf{ts.^  Glands, — DiS- 
of  lymphatic  system,  3  ;  bronohocele,  Ih 

Hfe?.  DMtaJif'i  of  ihc  Urinanj  Saffian,— 'Acute  nephritis,  ^2;  Brighfa 
!,  {>3;  iinvmia,  20;  suppression  tif  urine,  4  ;  t^akulus,  G;  hnjmaturia, 
Hsease  of  blxulder  and  of  prostate,  38  ;  kidney  disease  (undeGned),  19, 

fder  8.  Disrates  of  the  OrifwiM  of  Otnemtwn. — Ovarian  disease,  4; 
s  of  utenis  and  vagina,  12  ;  disorders  of  menstruation,  6  ;  pelvic 
I,  2 ;  perineal  abscess,  1  ;  diseases  of  testes,  penis,  scrotum,  &c»,  5. 

irdcr  0.  DintoMnof  PorftinVtoji, ^Abortion,  miscarriage,  13  ;  puerperal 
2  J  puerperal  convulsions,  13;  placenta  prie via,  flooding,  25;  phleg- 
I,  I ;  otiier  accidents  of  childbirth,  3L 

10.   DUett*€J*  of  the  Onjam  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  nocroais,   9; 
litis,  ostitis,  peiiostitis,  3  ;  curvature  of  spine,  1  ;  disease  of  hip  joint,  3. 

'11*  Distti^s  of  the  Inttf/nmentanf  System. — Carbuncle,  5;  phleg* 
oelluHtis,  3 ;  lupus,  2 ;  nicer,  bed  sores,  3  ;  eczcnia,  9  j  prurigo,  1  ; 
L 

Class  VI L — Vio  le  ncf*. 

I.  AeeitkfU  or  XrgH(ffnf*.f,—TnLcturta  and  contusions,  284;  guu-  Viol<*nt doathi. 
>  wotinrti,  10;  cut«,  10;  burns,  53;  scalds,  23;  stmstroke^  23;  light- 
|,  7:  ]:K>ifion,  12;  bite  of  snake,  4;  drowning,  162;  sulfocation,  44 
Dg  in  iiiines) ;  otherwise,  26  (€hlorof*>rni,  I  :  atiipiitatioo,  3 ;  blood 
10;  umbilical  h*iemorrhiige,  5;  injurioB  at  birth,  4;  shock,  2; 
'•pig.  I). 


2,  Momicidt. — Murder,  12  (7  being  of  infants) ;  manshiugbter,  4. 


POPULATION   AND   VITAL  STATISTICS. 


Order  3.  Stdcidit. — By  shooting,  10  t  by  euttittg  thrmt,  16 :  by  |ioiioii«  1$ 
(in  5  cases  the  poison  was  **  Rough  on  R&ta") ;  \fy  drowning,  1)  ;  by  hang* 
ing,  U  ;  by  inhaling  fumes  of  irritant  poison,  I ;  by  expiosiou  of  dynunite, 
1  ;  by  vulontiiry  sturvation^  1, 

Order  4.  Extcnlion, — Judicial  hAngiiig,  1. 

Order  5,    Violtni  Dtaika  twt  doAntd, — Found  drowned,  90. 

Clwt8  VI I L — Ili'defined  and  not  Specified  Causes, 
Drop^,  90;  fttrophy,  debitityt  Inanition^  4*29  ;  mortifies  lion,  1  ;  tamoar, 
7  ;  nbsoesS}  3  ;  other  ill-defiiie'l  and  not  specified  causes,  40. 
Males,  5,193  ;  Females,  3,265.    Total,  8,458. 

From  the  foregQing  it  viU  be  seen  that  tbe  number  of  de&tbi 
from  phthisis  in  the  Colony  during  1889  was  greater  than  fi-oin 
any  otlier  tlisfase.  The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of 
death  arranged  in  order  of  fatality  i — 

Kamberef 


Namb«raf 

Phthisis    ,..,.., 1,025 

*^cci»lt!ntB 905 

Diurrhti'a  844 

Atrophy,  debilitv  (infants)  ...  811 

Old  age.,. .".» 788 

Broncliltis  ..,..„.,,,,».., 1*1*2 

Convulaions ,♦...». 047 

Ktitmiia t%WZ 

T\*phoid,  enteric  fever  649 

Heart    disea.&e    (oacclusive    of 
endcMiardit  is,      pericarditis, 

and  aneumm) ....... 520 

Cancer ,,. 303 

Premature  birth , 361 

Liver  diseases  ......  .,. ...,.,  298 

Diphtheria 288 

Amplexy  ,...,.. -„.....  277 

^^  hooping-cough 241 

Endocarditis  and  peri cartli tin  2'il 
Diaeaaefl  of  the  unimry  system 

(exclusiveof  Bright'sdise&se)  215 

Tabes  mesenterica 201^ 

Croup    ...... 21IG 

Bni'ht's  disease 193 

1 1 1 J  i  a  11 1  mat i on  o  f  the  brain 1 815 

(111 hi V>irth  and  puerperal  fever  1 72 

l^aralyais  ...  ................ 170 

lnt^*mperance 144 

Dysentery 141 

Peritonitis 141 

Want  of  brejist  milk  ...........  131 

Tuhercolar  rneoingitis  (hydro- 
cephalus) .....,..,. 124 


Suicides 112 

(Congestion  of  the  lun^    ......  Ill 

Epilepsy  .. v..........  U16 

Insanity ^..  ^ 103 

Cholera „„.. 100 

TubercuhAsiSf  ttCKlf^liv  ftc.   ...  97 
llen»,  ohstructicm  of  tse  intes- 
tines ......  . 75 

Pleurisy 70 

Scarlet  fever   ..,  ..,.,.. .,  Ill 

Asthma 03 

Aneurism ..  62 

Diseases  of  spinal  cord  .........  57 

Syphilis 52 

Found  drowned ^1 

Liiryngitis , 4% 

Thrush 43 

Congestion  of  the  brain 41 

Dropay, .,,... ,.„-... .  41 

Rheumatic    fever  and    rheu- 
matism of  heart 40 

Pva;mia  septicaemia ..  40 

Hheumatism ...,  39 

Softening  of  the  brain  , , 3.S 

Ulceration  of  the  intestines...  38 

Lung  disease  (uudetined). 

Murder  and  manalanght«r.... 

Erysipelas  ........  .... 

Dial^etes  meUitus 

Ann^mia      chlorosis,      lenoo* 
cyUmmia.. 


■ 


m 


■ 


PERCENTAGE   OF   UEATHS   AND    EATE   OF  MOETALITY,       475 

Peroent&go  of  Deaths  to  total  Deatlis^  and  Kate  of  Mortality  per  TLousand 
persons  living  iii  New  Soutli  Wales  from  tlie  several  Classes  of  Diseases, 


QuiMi  of  tXmth. 


I 


1^ 


^-1 


1884. 


I 


It 


188& 


S|ier>(lc  fthrfle^  or  i^tnotic 
diJ^e/t.^4:« 

mam  « 

I  Mid  not  ■pedllcd 


CbuMB  of  Dwth. 


2,061 
M 
fiSS 


•4S 

11-25 
9*68 

7-06 
B-60 


lt,8iejl0OD0 


trr 
ss 

1-81 
I'SS 
7*26 
1*14 

i'9r 


lfil2 


l.8lft 

U-fiS 

61 

•42 

m 

1-40 

1,517 

12-88 

1.232 

10-06 

M» 

44^ 

BGO 

••94 

1,117 

912 

12,240 

lOO-OO 

217 
HW 
•20 
1-82 
1-48 
8-fi0 
1-02 

1-34 


14198 


1888. 


8g 

1= 


1S87. 


I 


!^ 


2,8M> 
<W 

108 
1,039 
K270 
6v848 

900 

1«858 


16^ 

•47 

l'S» 

1163 

4460 
6*96 

B-53 


14,220100  i» 


£•68 
-06 
-22 

i-ao 

1-44 

7fO 
1*12 

1-64 


16*14 


2,382! 

iR-m 

80 

*68 

211 

i-as 

1,837 

12-02 

1,»26 

BiSS 

9,061 

45-48 

l.lOfl 

7-24 

1,SS0 

9«S 

i%m 

100  DO 

2-M 

•00 

•28 

1-97 

1-42 
7^47 
1-19 

1-48 


18  41 


1888. 


I 


It 


1889. 


1001X1 


-08 

•20 
2-OS 
1-81 

am 
l-ll 

1-19 


1,978 
61 

17f> 
1,800 
1,128 
0,110 
1,148 


14-71 
46 

1-83 
14  10 

8-30 
46-43 

8-64 

7^ 


14-88 


18.448  100-00 

f 


1-OS 

-w 

■18 
1-86 
I-IO 
61>8 
1-U 


2,14rt 

6a 

1,196 
0,648 
1,140 

1,040 


1815't4«40(S 


14^7 

2<>fl 

-tl 

•06 

l'-i7 

•17 

U-06 

1-98 

8-80 

I'li! 

45-41 

918 

7-91 

1-07 

7-J2 

im 

100-00 

18-64 

2,497 

08 
2S0 

2.018 

I 
1,277' 

0,01& 

1,110 


10-88 

•40 

1D6 

13-04 

4471 
7*60 


tf22     6-2S 


2-2tt 
DO 
-28 

1*88 

lie 

1-01 


14,700  100-00  13-40 
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Accidental 
dcattuL 


ACCIDENTS. 
Acculental  deaths  are  very  mimeroua,  especially  iii  the  countrr. 
Thi^  number  registered  during  18S9  was  905,  or  247  in  iW 
Metropolis  and  658  in  the  conntry  districts.  The  nunibera  for 
1888  were  272  and  628  respectively.  An  increajse  U  therefore 
apjiarent  iJi  the  conntry  districts,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  la 
the  Metropolis.  The  number  of  accidents  in  tlie  Colony  doriug 
each  of  tJie  laat  three  years  has  heen  about  900. 


Accidents,  1883-S 

18S3.  1884.  1S85. 
Sydney  and  Saburbs...  177  208  281 
Country 58a        664        670 


763 


S72 


1886.  18^7.  1888.  im. 
225  211  272  SIT 
637    692   62S   «» 


957 


862        903 


900    m 


In  the  following  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  of 
t1»e  various  accidents  during  the  last  ten  years  :- — 


Accident*,  1880-S9- 


STTIGIDES. 


The  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  ten  years  1880 

1889  Las  been  94  per  100,000  of  the  population.  Tliis,  although 

uch  lower  than  in  Queensland,  Ls  higher  than  in  the  other  colomes, 

in  any  country  whose  recoixls  are  available  for  comparison,  as 

U  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : — 

Accidents  per  100,000  of  population,  per  annum. 

Italy ,.  18 

Germany .»*..*..».* *...  42 

F*jru&8ia ,..,.*..*  41 

Austria 31 

Hungary M 


few  South  Walea 04 

a 82 

iland 137 

.  65 

.  74 

83 


and 
L  and 


Mla&d 


paxm 


Wales »... 50 

,*...    62 

-. 37 

M 

21 


Belgium 37 

Denmark 23 

Norway » »... 56 

Sweden    * „.*..*. 48 

Kaaaia 20 

United  States .....,„ G2 


ritxerland 64 

SUICIDES. 

The  number  of  suicides  reiristered  durlnir  the  ten  years  1880-89,  Number  « 

,  .   .  ^  .         ,.  mode* of 

id  the  various  modes  adopted  by  the  suicides  for  taking  life,  are: —  euitjJtjtu 


Sbootitig. 


mi 

1882 


IBM 
1885 
1886 
1867 
1888 
1889 


181 


Cut.  Stab, 


Folton. 


Drown- 
ings 


M.     F, 


Ing. 


M.    F. 


133 


1^ 


133 


4 
2 
5 
1 

6 

5|    1 
6      3 

n   14 

19      7 


n 


8 


0    59 


34 


179 


Other 

Modes. 


30 


55 


AU 


53 
75 
44 
51 
66 
81 
82 
97 
102 


F.    Totol 


I 


55 
54 

81 
95 

121 
132 
112 


740  |156 


896 


Suicide  by  hanging  claims  the  largest  number  of  male  victims 

the  ten  years  ended  1881*,  viz.,  179  j  but  death  by  poisoning  was 

lOitt  favoured  by  women.     Of  the  twenty-nine  suicides  by  poison 

yeaTj  it  is  stated  in  fourteen  cases  that  the  poison  taken  was 

;h  on  Rata."    Eighteen  suicides  selected  this  poison  in  1 888. 

iQe  of  the  suicides  in  1889  was  a  boy,  aged  13,  who  hanged  hiniselL 
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Proportion  o! 
HUiciiJcs  to  tolflil 
dcAths. 


Number  of  Suicides  and  Proportion  to  Total  DealU& 


9fiildd«t  by  tnftlM. 


BuJddn  by  tcmaleiw 


TDtftlf 


No. 


P«r  thoufluid 

of  total  d«athfl 

of  nmloa« 


Na 


oltotiadMtlu 
of  fAoaiileA. 


N& 


Pvrll 


1880 

53 

7  98 

15 

326 

68 

605 

1881 

76 

U'll 

8 

1-67 

83 

7  11 J 

1882 

^ 

579 

11 

2-11 

55 

4'« 

1883 

51 

7^17 

3 

*58 

54 

em 

1884 

66 

7-93 

15 

264 

81 

1886 

81 

910 

U 

219 

95 

i-n 

1886 

82 

9(51 

13 

213 

95 

«ir 

1887 

97 

12*47 

24 

423 

121 

9^ 

1888 

102 

12  07 

30 

5  04 

132 

»'Jij 

188d 

89 

10*24 

23 

3  74 

112 

'i 

Proportiofi  to 
populoilon. 


In  proportion  to  the  whole  population  the  yearly  aumbor  ill 
suicides  is  very  light,  and  bears  favourable  comparison  witii  lb  I 
other  coIoniHs  of  the  group.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  the  nl 
in  the  following  table  are  for  every  100,000  of  the  population:—  \ 


Yoftr. 


Number  of  nUdilat. 


Per  100,000  of  a 


1880 

68 

9-4 

1881 

m 

10^ 

1882 

55 

69 

1883 

54 

6-5 

ias4 

81 

9^ 

18a5 

95 

m^ 

1886 

95        , 

9'7 

1^7 

121 

US 

188B 

132 

12  4 

1889 

112 

Mfiiui,,.  

lo-i 

9^ 

^  iulcJde*  In  New 

'  -Aoibfiareil  with 
'  ~^  fOOlonl«». 


The  mean  rat^  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  wan  10*5,  whidlii.j 
slightly  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales;    in  rtsspect  to 
however^   all   the    colonies,  Tsifiniauia   alone   excepted, 
somewhat  unfavounthly  with   Great  Britain ;    deatha  by 
averaging  7 '7  per  100,000  of  population  in  England  and 
and  5  6  in  Scotland. 


TaanAniA , 

KewZetOaiul    

South  Australia   .... 
N^w  South  Wales  . 

Victom 

Weeteni  Australia  , 
Quecosland 


The  above  are  the  mean  annua)  mt^g  from  1 880  for  each  colony, 
■with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia,  for  which  the  rate 
given  is  the  mean  of  1886-89. 

V  EXPECTATION  OF  LIFE, 

The  number  of  deaths  at  the  various  ages  taken  in  connection  MeAninir 
— K41  »    .  .  ,  of  term. 

Bth  the  numbers  of  peraonn  living  at  each  period  of  life,  as  dis- 

%\  by  the  oeusuB,  forma  the  basis  of  a  calcuhition  whicli  gives 

;.  interesting  information,  namely,  the  length  of  time  that  people 

[  any  age  may  expect  to  live,    Not  that  the  exact  age  to  which  any 

r*»n  individual  will  attain  can  Ikj  ascertained  ;  but,  by  taking 

Qumber  of  pennons  at  a  given  age,  the  average  duration  of  life 

irond  that  age  may  be  estimated  \  and  it  is  as  certain  that  some 

11  out-live  the  periotl  of  life  set  down  in  the  table  as  it  is  that 

me  will  not  survive  to  reach  it.     The  idea  has  been  very  clearly 

;])ressed  by  Babbage,  who  wrote  : — "  Nothing  is  more  uncertain 

m  the  duration  of   life  when  the   maxim  is  applied   to  the 

|[mdual,  but  there  are  few  things  less  sulyect  to  fluctuation 

t  the  duration  of  life  in  a  multitude  of  individuals.'^     It  is  on 

I  principle  that  annuities  and  life  assurances  can  be  made  the 

bject  ol  definite  and  exact  calculations,  the  final  results  being 

and   to  vary  witliin   very  narrow  limits.     The  duration  of  life 

\m  problem  upon  which  vital  statistics  throw  considerable  light 


^ 
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Tbeoiy 
9itpectft1 


of 
ttion 


The  table  herfi  presented  is  calculated  for  the  three  colonies  of 
New  Soutli  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queeusland  taken  togethtsr,  inta 
statistics  for  the  ycai*s  1870-81  ;  but  before  drawing  a  coijm 
between  tlie  estimates  tlierein  contained  and  the  results  thi 
been  obtained  in  other  countnesj  it  may  be'  well  to  explain  tbii 
the  application  of  the  theory  of  computing  the  average  durf 
human  life  after  any  given  age  is  founded  on  two  assumption^, 
these  the  first  is  that  the  experience  of  the  futui-e  will  accord  will 
that  of  tho  past ;  that  is  to  say,  that  what  ratio  soever  may  lute 
been  found  to  exist  in  times  past  between  the  number  suniviiig 
and  the  number  dying  in  a  given  time,  out  of  a  specified  number 
of  individuals  observed  upon,  the  same  ratio  will  be  found  to  sub- 
sist in  time  to  come  between  the  number  living  and  the  number 
dying  in  tlie  same  space  of  time  out  of  any  given  number  of  indi- 
viduak  similarly  circumstanced  with  the  others.     And  the  aeoood 
assumption  i»,  that  the  individual.%  the  possibility  of  whose  linnjK 
and  dying  in  any  specified  time  may  be  in  question,  have  all  tiic 
same  pi*ospoetof  longevity  with  each  other/**     The  phrase  "ex- 
pectation of  life '  has  been  taken  exception  to  by  some  writers,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  misleading  to  the  uninitiated.     The  idei 
intend etl  to  be  conveyed  is  the  mean  time  which  a  numWr  <if 
persons  at  any  ago  will  live  after  that  age.     The  late  Dr.  Ftrr, 
F.R.S.,    favoured    the   term    *'  after-lifetime''    as   being  a  mure 
correct  expression,  and  in  his  report  wrote  as  follows: — "The  afte^ 
lifetime  of  men  at  the  age  of  30  is  33  years,  by  the  English  lifo 
Table  ;  33  years  is  not  the  precise  time  probably  that  any  one  of 
that  age  will  live,  but  the  average  time  that  a  nnmber  of  men  d 
thai  age  will  live  taken  one  with  another.     Age  4-  after-lifetimtj 
=  lifetime.     At  age  30  this  is  30  +  33  =  63,  the  average  age  wh 
men  now  aged  30  will  attain.     At  birth  this  is  0  +  40  =  40  ;  win 
lifetime  and  after-lifetime  are  the  same  thing.    The  lifetime  fiimpH 
without  the  addition  at  a  given  age,  will  serve  to  express  in  i 
word  what  is  often  improperly  called  the  "  expectation  of  life  if 
birth.^' 
*  Tablfis  of  Life  CoDtiugencioB,  Peter  Gny,  F.R,A.S.,  &g.»  pp.  S^imlS 
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addition  to  the  expectation  of  Vde  in  tlie  thi^ee  colonies  above-  Expcrienc*  of 

ioned  will  be  found  a  column  shoiving  the  H,M.  (healthy    *  "  ■    ^^^  ^ 

le)  table  of  the  A 11  s  trait  an  Mutual  Provklunt  Society.     And 

bile  the  after- lifetime  at  each  age  from  1 0  to  50  in  the  latter  ia 

^per  than  in  the  former,  the  gradation  is  much  the  same  in  each 

Iculation.    That  one  should  give  an  estimate  of  greater  longevity, 

different  ages,  than  the  other  ia  hut  natural,  for  in  computing 

table  for  the  different  colonies  the  total  numbers  of  persons 

and  dying  at  each  peiiod  of  life  are  taken  into  consideration, 

in  the  case  of  the  II. M.  table  only  selected  lives,  or  such 

ould  be  accepted  by  an  iiisuimnce  aocioty,  form  the  basis  of 

iptttatiou.     Looking  at  the  two  tables,  therefore,  in  their  true 

^t,  the  one  is  more  an  index  of  the  correctness  of  tlie  other  than 

the  figures  in  both   were  identical     Dr.  Farr  calls  the  Life 

,e  a  hiomMer,  and  speaks  of  it  as  of  er|ual  importance,  in  all 

connected  with  human  life  or  sanitaiy  improvements, 

I    the  barometer   or  thermometer   and    similar   instruments 

loyed    in    physical    research  ;    and    as    being    also  the    key- 

m  or  pivot   on   which  the   whole  science   of  I'lt^  assurance 

For   even    supposing   that   an    insurance   society   had 

irically  arrived  at  an  equitable  rate  of  premium  for  assuring 

I,   the   Mortality    or    Life   Table  is   still    requii'ed   in   order 

HBcertain  the  value  of  such  premiums  for  a  prospective  term 

years,  as  against  the  value  of   the  sums  asstired  thereby,  so 

a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  may  be  periodically  pre- 

Without  such  knowledge  a  division  of  *'  |>rofits"  would 

impOBsible.     In  fact  the  Life  Table    is   absolutely   essential 

ht  the  "  solution  of  all  questions  depending  on  the  duration  of 

an  life/* 


8y  vay  of  comparison  several  atlditional  columns  are  here  given*  ^Ugf**  **'  ^^ 
ara  reprinted  from  Mulhairs  Dictionary  of  Statistica,  and  «»'i°*rf«^ 
the  expectation  of  life  in  England^  and  in  various   other 
nines 


VACCINATION. 


y  From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colonies  stand  very  well 
when  compared  with  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  average 
expectation  of  life  of  males  and  females  at  infancy,  youth,  and 
after  the  age  of  50  years  is  higher  than  in  any  of  the  countries 
given. 

tVACClXATION, 
Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  iu  New  South  Walas,  and  Is  vaediwtion 
resorted  to  only  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
13  tliought  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  disco ver,  from  the  returns  of 
the  Government  vaccinators,  the  years  when  the  commtmity  was 
tlireatened  by  the  disease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons 
fclbmitting  themselves  to  vaccination  largely  increased.  The 
number  returned  does  not  include  those  treated  by  private  medical 
ollleers,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  persons  are  vaceinateii 

Persons  Vaccinated  by  Government  Medical  Officers, 


retuiuiA, 


Sydney 

Sydrwy 

L'" 

lUHl 

SubtirlM. 

Owmtry. 

Tol*L 

Y««. 

uid 
Suburbs. 

Country. 

Totol, 

Bbtg 

1.2(;9 

3»276 

4,545 

1883 

296 

600 

896 

H877 

5.308 

11.943 

17/251 

18J^ 

630 

6.569 

7.199 

^^ISTH 

532 

3,038 

3,570 

mm 

245 

1,876 

2,121 

1,      ^^^^ 

657 

4.981 

5,638 

1886      1 

452 

ijm 

1,643 

M8d0 

4430 

4.699 

5,159 

1887 

LaiD 

2,^9 

3,258 

■li»i 

a,738 

51,481 

60,219 

1H.S8 

1,091 

l.UCH 

2,095 

i- 

380 

1.S&9 

2,24fl 

1889      1 

642 

i,tiio 

2  252 

fThe  number  and  ages  of  persons  vaccinated  by  the  Government  Age  of  per*>M 

■  /  fALClliittcd. 

inators  during  1889  will  be  found  below  ;  — 


DiAtrict. 


Uodor 
lyoar. 


Prom  1  to 
Cyeofs. 


From  6  to 
10  yc^ffi. 


10  y^&n 

«i.nd 
tipuiArds. 


Tf^tftl. 


Sydney  and  aiiburbs 
CSountry  districta .... 

TotaK,.. 


179 
164 


343 


212 
617 


829 


189 
697 


886 


62 
132 


194 


642 

1.610 


2,252 


iNSAmrr. 

Ifc  The  number  of  insane  persona  under  treatment  in  bospitids  is 
B|giost  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  |H>puktion,  vbi.,  2  71  [»er 


-pr 
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tliousand.  Since  1871  tlie  proportion  has  varied  only  0*14  about 
and  0*06  per  thousand  below,  the  average  stated.  Tlie  hcxiiiuU 
for  insane,  under  the  immediate  control  of  tbe  Government,  u^ 
five  in  number  ;  four  for  ordinary  insane,  and  one,  at  Parrs 
for  criminals.     Besides  thefie  there  is  one  licensed  housa 

Number  of  The  numbDi-  of  insane  persona  under  treatment  on  the 

Iftsanv  under  *  ^ 

trisatintfnt  December,  1889,  under  official  cognizance,  was  2,973^  distribui* 

as  follows : — 


Name  of  HoS|HtaL 

Ka  on  Resistor.              ^M 

MAtaa. 

Fcnules. 

I^ 

Giadesville  .* ...„. » ,.. 

500 
673 

42 
453 
133 

21 

295 
329 
9 
319 
112 
87 

l!^^l 

Parramattii,  free ..»..., 

Da.         oritninal 

CulUn  Park. 

Newcastle 

Cook*a  River  ...♦ ....,.,.* 

Tota! 

1,822 

1,151 

2.97jJ 

These  tigures  are  76  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1888. 

on  of  The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  aJfi 

tiuuutit.v.  pointed  out,  is  almost  a  constant  quantity,  as  will  be  seen 

accompanying  table,  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  hofipiti 
insane  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1871  to  1689  : — 


Year  ended 
31  December 

No.  or  Insane, 

Proportion  of 
Insane  to  ]Kf[m' 
lationiJ<rrJ,0<30. 

Year  ended 
31  December. 

No.  of  lutam. 

a 

1871 

1,387 

2  67 

1882 

2,307 

?W 

1872 

1,440 

2  m 

1883 

2,403 

i'^ 

187S 

i,r>2« 

2-75 

1884 

2.524 

tlh 

1874 

1,588 

2*70 

1S85 

2,tH3 

21* 

1875 

1,097 

2^5 

1886 

2,717 

S^l 

1876 

1,74:} 

283 

1887 

2,821 

r3 

1877 

1,829 

2-84 

1888 

2,897 

M 

1878 

1,916 

2'8ii 

1889 

2.973 

2"«" 

1879 

2,011 

283 

'      1880 

2.099 

2-83 

Mean... 

2TI 

1881 

2,218 

2-84 

INSANITY. 


^  amount  of  in!!$iLnit7  iti  ^ew  South  li^ales  and  m  Lngland,  Amount,  nr 
1*11-  '        '  1     -  -1  .1  ifciwMiUy  In 

dred  witJi  their   respective  |>opulationSj  is  about  the  same,  KnglKnd. 

fh  there  appears  to  bo  a  tendency  in  tlie  latt*^  country  for  the 

o  increiise.    The  greatest  proportion  of  lunacy  in  thes*?  colonies 

tnd  in  Yictoria,  and  the  lowest  in  Tasmajua,  South  Australia, 

lueensUnd. 

li 

Banity  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australasian  Colonies. 


Oofunliy, 


fc 


stuiii  per  IjOtN 


OouDtrj'- 


IiiMitie  per- 
«>tiftl»cr]l.<XTO 
otpopulatioji. 


Dd 
d  .. 


IthWftlea 


2-88 

2^6.'! 
3-2r» 


Qaeensland 

South  Atiatralia  .... 
\\'efit€rn  Australia  > 

TasmaDia 

New  Zealand  


P  |>ercentago  of   deaths  of  insane  persons  is  comparatively  ncath-mtc ol 
The  following  table  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
pe  nnmlter  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  insane  :■ — 


F 

1 

nuniber  nattldent 

Year. 

Ftrc^ents^  Of  dttUM  Of  AVtraffO 

MMle. 

Fcmile. 

Totftl. 

HAlft. 

Female. 

Total 

g 

17-70 

5*85 

7*03 

1883 

9-71 

4*98 

6-64 

H 

4-25 

7*10 

1884 

8-18 

6*22 

7  43 

m 

5-23 

7*:i-2 

1885 

7-61 

4i)7     I     6*59 

7-63 

4-28 

6*85 

188G 

7-54 

6-37 

7-08 

775 

503 

7  04 

1887 

6 -04 

7  03 

6-79 

tm 

4-21 

5G3 

I8S8 

759 

U32 

711 

6-W 

6-61 

6-32 

1889 

773 

0-44 

7-i4 

7*77 

5-55 

6-87 
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POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 


InoreMt*  of 
a<tini«»lori9  i 
Keaif<»n9  of 
dqirc**K>ri. 


The  nuiiiber  of  i>er8ona  mlniitted  to  the  ho8pitaU  hm  nawi  1 1 
great  deal.     The  effect  of  the  continued  commercial  d^pn 
during  tlie  yeai-s  1885  and  1886  %vaB  experienced  in 
number  of   idiotic   and    imbecile  cbildi'en^   as  well  m 

]ieople,   found   amongst   the   adinissions,    whose  rel&tiveii  voioU  j 
willingly  have  maintained  tbem  in  more  prosperous  time& 

Admisaiona  to  Hospitals  for  Insane  and  Proportion  to  Mean 

Population. 


Propoctlon  to 

PropoHkmm 

?«*r. 

AdxniaslonBU 

Year. 

1-,^,- 

1871 

340 

0-m 

1881 

494 

0^ 

1872 

303 

0'57 

1882 

473 

0*89 

1S73 

;w2 

0-62 

\mi 

476 

ot; 

1874 

330 

0-5ti 

1884 

493 

0 :.:. 

1875 

366 

0-60 

1885 

f.07 

utio  _m 

1876 

360 

0-59 

ISSfi 

567 

O'SSH 

1877 

457 

072 

1K87 

5:i2 

0-52  ■ 

1878 

424 

0ri4 

1S8S 

587 

Om 

1879 

1880 

440 

47(1 

0<J3 
065 

1889 

550 

0  30 

Mean  ..,.., 

O'se 

ttifliuc  of  Int&Lici 
from  Abf oAd. 


There  is  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  prevent  the  ii  " 
insane  persons;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  splendid  !i 
which  the  bounty  of  the  Government  has  established  for  the  tr»*-  I 
ment  of  the  insane,  have  been  the  nieana  of  burdening  th«  com- 
munity  with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  belonging  to  otbef 
countries,  where  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  1«8 
generous  or  less  scientific  than  in  New  South  Wales*  Were  it 
not  for  this  influx  of  insane  from  outside  its  boundaries  tlie  T%i» 
for  this  Colony  would  be  much  lower  than  it  is  at  present* 


Birth-places  of  Patients  in 

Hospitals  for  Insane,  1899. 

Countty 

No.  of 
Pdiietitc. 

Pisrocntagd 
to  total. 

Country. 

No*  of 

'^ 

Kew  South  Widen 

1.034 

118 
859 
5144 
177 

29-68 

3 '3.*^ 
24*57 
27  OO 

51lfi 

Frmoe.... 

21          0^ 

Other     Britiah 

Colonies*..... 
EnglanH  ...., ,, 

Crermany 

ChioR  ,.,. 

Other  Countriot 
and  not  ascer- 
tained ....-...,. 

81  i       2t? 

77        iiJ) 

IreWd ..-.., 

Sootland ,.., 

l^  \       .V29 

. 

AGES  OP  INSANE, 
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In  this  and  the  two  following  tables  all  the  patient*  i*eceived 
into  the  hoHpitala  for  insane  during  the  whole  of  the  year  are 
enumerated  ;  the  numher  nniiaining  undtT  control  on  the    31st 

IX)ecember  is  given  in  a  previous  table. 
F    The  number  of  persons  under  rf*straint,  who  are  natives  of  this  Small  proprtton" 
[  *  of  Ijisane  bgrii  lo 

Colony,  is  only  29  "58  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whilst  the  native-born  tbo  Colony. 

,    element  of  the  total  population  is  at  least  64  per  cent     Of  the 
HBritiah-bom  patients,  England  contiibutes  very  nearly  twice  the 
^^omber  that  her  population  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and 
Ireland  at  least  thrice  the  number. 

■ 

^■^  The  ftges  of  the  insane  are  set  forth   in  the  following  table,  A^jci  oi  iiuuie, 
which  ahows  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  (47  per 
at)  are  between  30  and  60  years  of  age.    The  table  deab  only 
rith  patients  in  hospitals  for  insane,  and  gives  the  percentage  for 
1889  at  each  period  of  life. 


tnderSyeara. 

5  to  10  ., 

4 

28 

48 

{H 

613 

819 

834 

626 

3->2 

147 

31 

•11 
•80 

1-37 

2iJ9 

14-67 

23  43 

23-80 

17-91 

1007 

4-20 

•89 

14-84 
13-22 

10  M  15 

11 -81 

15  /.  20  „. 

20.,  30    ..„.,., 

lO-H 
18U3 

30.,  40 - 

12-95 

40  .,  50 

9  45 

iJ©,.  60 

5  27 

|fi:;7o... 

2-96 

r^.,  80 

1-09 

80  years  and  upwari^s  . 

0-26 

JoTenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the 
Qe  at  Kewcastle,  an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile 
ad  idiotic  patients,  so  that  of  the  80  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
Me  as  being  under  15  years  of  age,  77  wxTe  in  that  institution. 

The  major  portion  of  the  persons  under  restraint  are  single ; 
nongst  the  married,  fenuvhjs  largely  ]>redon] in at*^,  as  also  amongst 


Condition 
u  rennls 


the  widowed.     The  contlition  as  to  marriage  of  patients  in  htfSr 
pitals  for  the  iiiaanc  during  1889  is  shown  hereunder  : — 


Intemper&ncNj 
mn  a  c&uio  of 
iimmlif. 


Pcnoiia  itiaanc 
trtnn  drink  aoon 
recover. 


OaadftUMi  M  to  M&rrinire. 


Single   .» 

Married 

Widowed  

Unascertained. 


lbl& 


1,378 

454 

07 

219 


Ffsniftle 


l^itad. 


521 
594 

I4:i 

91 


1,8SN 
1,018 

310 


Insane  iieitrosifl. 


It  ia  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  it 
intemperance.  TJie  experience  of  this  Colony,  however,  does  nol 
lye&v  out  this  opinion.  The  amount  of  insjmitr  directly  due  to 
drink,  though  certainly  large,  is  not  eo  coiisiflei-able  as  that  doe 
to  other  causes.  As  far  as  tlm  records  of  tlie  hospitals  slio^}  tli" 
percentage  of  persons  admitted  suffering  from  insanity  traceabl* 
to  intemperance,  is  not  more  than  11*57  jmr  cent-  of  t]>r.  fntal 
admissions. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  n^cover 
compwratively  quickly,  and  at  anyone  time  their  number  ia  the 
hospitals  for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5*5  per  cent  TIk' 
most  potent  cause  of  insanity  appears  to  Ix;  hereditary  inlloeoce. 
How  far  this  is  prothictive  of  insanity  cannot,  however,  be  exactly 
determined;  for  althongh  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Insane, » 
high  anthority  on  lunacy,  has  ascertained  that  hereditarj*  infloeot* 
and  congenital  defect  can  be  credited  with  only  8'8G  per  cent  of 
the  total  insanity,  this  percentage  gives  no  idea  of  the  actiuiJ 
amount  of  hereditary  insanity  in  the  Colony.  Of  the  largo  inirnHBf 
of  patients  the  causes  of  whose  insanity  is  unkno>*Ti,  it  is  helictvl 
that  in  most  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  here<Htary  inHufwn 
and  even  in  those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insanitj  ^ 
been  ascertained,  there  is  strong  presumption  that  many  o!  tltf 
patients  have  inherited  an  insane  neurosis. 

In  the  following  table  w^ill  be  found  the  per-centage«  of 
various  causes  of  insanity.  The  calculations  are  muda  on  *k« 
apparent  or  assigned  causes  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  wlraittM 
into  the  asylums  for  the  insane  : — 


loral : — 

I  Domestic  trouMe  (inclmling  loss 
of  relatives  and  friends)  ., 

I  Advcnwj  circumstaoces  (in- 
eluding  buBineiM  auxiety  tuid 
pecuziuLry  ditficuliici)  ...... 

I  >I«mtal  an^cicty  and  **  worry" 
(not  iticluiied  under  Above  two 

hends),  and  overwork  

Religious  excitement    

tLovc  a&irs  (including  seduu 

1      tianS ....,..,.,, 

^'      '      aid  uervoua  attack    ... . 


by»ic»l  :— 

I  Iiitomperjuicc  in  drink 

Do  (aexual)  ........< 

rVcnere«il  disease    , 

f  8elf-abu8c    ....„.*.**,.^,. 

r^anntroke    .,..* , , 

I  Accident  or  injury     

I  Pregnancy 

P&rturition  and  the  puerperal 
Btttt*..    . 

LattAtioii........ , 

lJt^?rinc  and  ovarinji  diAorders. 

l*uU'My   ..    ...., 

<'bjin^t  of  life    *,».., , 

F<'ver»    .,_. ,-* 

Hr » va  ti  an  tkad  overwork 

Fhthi«» 

Kpdepsy ,.  ,,,....,..., 

hLit!A«c  of  skull  and  bi-ain  »,.. 

KxophthaLmic  l>ronehucele ...» 

Old  ago    .,, 

Other  bodily  dianuMe^  and  di«- 
ordera ,,.», 

Kxi^waa  of  opioRi 

KviicvM  of  rticaine 

PrvviouB  atttfccks *..,....,, 


ttrtv<Ut&r>'  influence  ascertained.. 

Congenital  d«fcct  ascertained ,.,.,, 

Other  aacertaincd  causes 

Unknown    » *,*...,* 


1*12 


340 


1  82 

im 

0-52 
0-2»i 
121 
0-17 


1*04 
3-54 


0-34 

0^9 
0*95 
Oil4 
6-27 
2-51 

5-01 

1*73 
0*34 
0*09 

8-47 

398 

3-40 

0-26 

3172 


5'm 


im 


3in 

3*10 

1-79 
0-96 
0'14 
0-27 


O'tJO 

0'""l4 
0'*i7 
1*24 
0S3 

8*04 
2  06 
1%jI 

2M 
0-69 
0-41 

0  14 

•tm 

1  10 
014 
a -85 

4-20 
0*27 

8*25 
7*57 
358 


23-25 


2U5 


2*87 


2-34 
2  02 


'I   12-43 


I -01 
0'53 
il'SO 
02U 


11  "571 
0*80 
O'fU 
1  21 
22:^  1 
2'tJ5 
0-32 

3-45 
0-80 
0-58 
O'-IS 
01KJ 
032 
0-74 
0-27 

n*m 
1  -or] 

Olkj 
4*5ti 

2*71 
0-32 
0-05 

8-39 

5 '30 

0'1« 
28-45 


58-12 


28-45 
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DeatJwofinscme.      Buriug  the  year   1889  tba  deaths  of   persons  afflicted  witli . 
lunacy  numbered    216,  vi^,,  142    males   and    74    femalefi. 
following  are  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who  diod 
each  dii*ease  : — 

Zymotic  Diseases —  M«l«i^     FcoMte. 

Typhuid  fever  ,.,        ...         .  ...  1 

Diarrhcra  *..         .,.  ...  2  2 

CoN.STITUnn.NAL  DtSICASES — 

Caijeer     ,.♦         .„         ♦,.  I 

Piithisifl „         „ 6  6 

DKVlClXJrMBXTAL  DlSKASEM — 

Oldiige le  11 

Local  Diseases — 

Pat'hynieiiiiigitia  .„         „.         ...         ...  2 

Apoplexy  .,.         ..,  5  S 

S*jftemng  of  the  brain.,-         ..,         ...         ...  1 

Iiisttuity,  general  jMLtalysis  of  the  msane     ,,.  70  33 

KpilepBy .  13  8 

li.in\)oli&m  of  tlie  brain  ..*         ...         ...  1  «.. 

Valvular  dit^eiutu  of  the  heart 4  1 

Angina  pectoris  ...         ...         1 

H  ea r t  di scnae  ( unde fineil )       . .  ...         ...  2  2 

rnemnonia         ...         ...  ..,         ...         ...  9  3 

Pleurisy  ..,         ,..         ...         1 

Gaugreoc  of  lunga       ... ..,  1 

Peritonitis  ...         ...         ...  2 

Cirrhotiis  of  the  liver...         »,.         ,.,         *.  i 

Fatty  tliee;ii?e  of  liver ...         ., I 

Intci^tiiittl  in?phritiB     ...         ..*         „  1 

Kidney  didoase ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  1 

Puerperal  mama  ...         ...  ...  1 

Perineal  ft l>sce8S ..  1 

Violence— 

Chlnrofomi,  operation  ...  I  1 

Suicide  - ...  I  1  S] 


142 


m\ 


Lttttacyfiot 
inoompfttible 


Of  the  above  total  19  tnalea  and  12  females  were  over  70  yH 

wu    onB«jvity.   qI  ^^^^  gQ  ^^^^  Q^^   malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatibje  with 

longevity.     Two  males  attained  the  ages   of   90  and  91  yetn 

resjtectively,  and  four  of  tlie  fen^ales  were  over  80. 


Tlie  average  weekly  cost  of  maintaining  insane  patients  in  ^ 
hospitals  is  about   12a  4d.  per  week,  of  which  the    State 
lis.  Id.,   the   balance  beii^g  mside  up  by  contributions  from 
estates  of  the  patients  themaelves,  or  by  their  frienda.     The  \ 


AYEBAGE  WEEKLY  COST  OF  PATIENTS. 
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ined  tablo  shows  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  average  omi  of  patienta. 
•ivate  contributions  from  1879  to  1889  : — 

Average  Weekly  Cost  of  Patients  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 


Year. 

Co«t  per  head  to  State. 

Contribution 
private  sources. 

Total  weekly  oost 
per  head. 

8.      d. 

8.       d. 

8.     d. 

1879 

12     1 

0    7i 

12     8J 

ISSO 

10    8S 

1    OJ 

11     9 

1881 

10    8i 

1    2J 

11   lOi 

1882 

12    OJ 

1    2i 

13    2i 

1883 

11     5i 

1    OJ 

12    6 

1884 

11    0 

1    3J 

12    3J 

1885 

U    3i 

1    4k 

12    8 

1886 

11     IS 

1    64 

12    7J 

1887 

10    6 

1    5i 

11  Hi 

1888 

10    2 

1    6J 

11    8J 

1889 

11     3J 

1    6i 

12    OS 

Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  PaiTamatta,  and  usually  num-  Criminal  inaane. 

tr  about  60  persons  ;  at  the  end  of  last  yoar,  however,  the  total 

sw  only  51,  as  compared  with  63  twelve  months  before.     This  is 

counted  for  by  the  fact  that  during  1889,  while  the  admissions 

imbered  6,  there  were  4  discharged,  recovered,    1   died,  and    13 

ere  transferred  to  other  hospitals.     The  offences  for  which  the 

iminal    insane  are   detained  are   amongst  the  blackest  in  the 

ilendar,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refers  to 

le  number  in  the  institution  on  the  31st  December,  1889  : — 
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Criminal  Insanity. 


Crimes  committed  by  the  Insane. 


Number  of  inainc 


Uolea.       Femftles.      Total 


Murder    

Attempt  to  murder 

Manslaughter  

Ra])e 

Indecent  assault 

Unnatural  offence  , 

Outtingaud  wounding,  shooting  with  intent,  &c. 

Sheep  and  horse  stealing 

Arson  and  malicious  burning  

Attempting  suicide    

Total 


19 
2 


2 

1 

11 
3 


42 


22 


2 
2 

1 

14 
3 
1 
2 
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PART  XV. 


a 


Employment. 

()  obtHtn   a  fair  approximation  of  the  iiumber  of  persons  imjicrfijct 

engaged    in  various  walks  of  life  in  thia  Colony  is  a  work 

no  Hiuall  difficulty,   the  iufomiatioii   which  might  serve  as  a 

isia  for  a  calculation  of  tliis  kind  being  of  a  very  meagre  and 

Dicomiilete  description.     Until  another  census  of  the  population 

I  taken  anything  like  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  occupations  of  the 

ople  cannot  he  arrived  ai     At  the  censuH  of  1881  an  attempt  was 

ie  to  sujcertahi  the  occupations  of  the  people ;  but  the  classification 

hen  adopted  was  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific,  and  an  accurate 

Dtnparison  between  the  difl'erent  provinces   could  not  be  made. 

Jone   of   the   colonies   had   recognised    the   strong   necessity  of 

ttguisUing  the  maker  from  the  tlealer,  the  industrial  workers 

those  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  so  it  was  impossible 

I  detemiino  with  exactness  each  class.     To  avoid   the  repetition 

this  error  it  was  resolved  at  an  Australian  Census  Conference,  Attitraiiim 

jkeld  at  Hobart  in  March  last,  to  adopt  a  method  of  classification  Conference. 

Bvised  by  the  author  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  R.  IVL  Johnston, 

be  talented   statistician  of  Tasmania,     Under  the  new  system 

be  population  will  he  divided  into  two  great  divisions — workers 

nd  dependents.     The  workers  will  be  arranged  in  the  natural 

ia£8es  of  primary  producers  and  distributors,   and   these  again 

ito  their  variouB  orders  and  sub^irdei-s.     By  this  arrangement  it 

,  hoped  that  the  forthcoming  census  will  afford  valuable  material 

pr  the  elucidation  of  problems  which  now  peq>lex  the  economist 

l^fl  the  statesman,  and  will  serve  for  a  basis  by  which  the  future 

aeperity  of  Australasia  may  he  gauged.     The  following  figures 


EMPLOYMENT. 


represent  the  numbers  engaged  in  the  principal  pursuits  mtaru 
tliey  can  be  claasitied,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  ap|iroximation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  jiopulation  of  New  South  Wales  b 
employed. 

EiuijKo  uu'nt  During  the  year  1889   the  number  of  males  in  the  Colony  ov«t 

**  the  age  of  16  yeara  was  about  400,000,     Of  these  3G9»350  wew 

supporting  themselves  and  tljeir  dependents,  and  engaged  in 
play  men  ts  specified  below ;  7,300  were  a  bui-then  to  the  grneni 
cotumuDity,  being  inmates  of  gaols,  asylums,  or  public  in^titutiooa 
Of  the  number  of  workers  given  above  183,100  were  eogigri 
in  what  are  commonly  termetl  works  of  production,  and  Uios 
distributed  : — 

AsrricQlture ,..,  80,000 

Pastoral  pursuits,  ioclndlog  slaughtering  for  food  26,200 

Mining  ,,.... ,  .....  27.700 

Mauufacturea .,*.»...* .».  45»00() 

Minor  works,  quarriea,  irrigation,  &c* 4«2U0 

CTIiwiJkation  of       ^^  ^^^  remainder  the  occupations  may  he  thus  clasaified  :— 

employment. 

Engaged  in  professional  parauits  , 8,700 

Coniinercial  including  Bhoiikeepera 29,000 

Pergonal  attendance  anil  mtftri outing  food  or  drink  ,.  2.%900 
Skilled  and  uoBkillcd  labourers  engaged  in  building 

or  conatniotion » .,.,  BS,300 

Transjxtrt  hy  rail  or  water IH,  100 

8tatt;  emploYL'S  (not  iucluding  teachert)  .«^. lOJO^l 

Military  and  police     ..  ....,,,..,..„.,». *,*^.  2.150 

Miscellaneous  oocapation^  not  of  a  productive  class...  26.000 

Thta  njakes  a  total  of  3G9»350  persons  employed,  so  that  Uta 
number  of  males  in  the  Colony  over  16  years  and  unemployed  «• 
about  30^650.  A  Iturge  number  of  these  were  lads  who  were  tkOt 
yet  engaged  in  industrial  occupations,  6,600  were  old  peraonitrf 
others  supportetl  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  besides  7,300  wto 
were  supported  by  the  State ;  the  remainder  were  tliofie  uinUt 
or  undesirous  to  iaatl  em  ploy  men  t^  or  persons  whose  ai^sna  ^i$ed 
them  above  the  need  of  work. 

€nnplojni«nt  of        The  number  of  females  above  the  ace  of  16  vears  was,  in  188^ 
appi-oximately  280,000,     Of  this  number,  70,300,  or  about  25 
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at.,  were  wage-earners,  tlie  great  majority  I>eing  engaged  in 
dioefitic  serrice^  as  will  appear  in  the  following  table  :^ 

Female  Wage-tamers. 

Engaged  In  maoQ factor!^  or  needle n'ork 11,200 

Profeaaional 4,400 

Trade  or  commerce    ..„..,.. ..„,„-,♦..  4,S00 

Attendance  and  domcatic  ttV*xsatio«»    ....**. 37,900 

Other  workers ...............  12,000 

Of   the  remaining   number  of  females  above  the  age  of   IG,  p«reenl»«t€l 

workePBL 

)4,300  were  engaged  in  various  household  duties,  without  wages, 
*  supported  by  relatives,  and  2,800  were  dependent  on  the  state, 
og  inmates  of  asylums,  gaols,  and  simOar  insLitutions, 

The  total  number  of  male  workers  represents  fully  60  per  cent. 

the  male  community,  and   the  femalo    14  2  per  cent,   of  all 
Dales;  the  total  of  all  earners  was  439,650»  or  39*8  per  cent,  of 

population. 


AGRICULTURE,  MINIKQ,  AND  PASTORAL  PURSUITS, 

Th«  number  of  persons  regularly  em|doyed  in  pastoral  pursuits  lXarul9« 
,  22,4^0,  a  comparatively  small  proportion  when  compared  witli  j>urauit», 
be  fiofitoral  intei-ests  of  the  Colony.  There  is,  however,  employ- 
tncfit  for  a  considerable  number  of  others  during  a  portion  of  the 
3roar,  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  17,000  hands  find 
irork  during  the  months  of  August  to  November  at  shearing  and 

tUer  labour  arising  out  of  the  wool  season.  Many  of  the  liei-aons 
HE  casually  employed  are  faroiers  an<l  selectors  who  are  able  to 
kve  their  holdings  during  this  portion  of  the  year,  while  not  a 
w  are  la1x)urers  from  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  especialiy  from 
ictoria. 

On  sheep  stations  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  20, 1 60, 
or  on  an  average  one  to  every  2,500  sheep.  On  the  e^ittle  runs 
of  the  Colony  there  were  about  2,320  hands,  giving  an  average 
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of  one  to  every  T.'^O  bead  depastured.  Taken  by  itself  the  state- 
nient  tlmt  22,480  persons  are  regularly  employed  on  sheep  aod 
cattle  titiitions  uiid  17,000  others  are  employed  for  a  part  ot 
the  year  would  l>o  misleading,  since  iiicUrectly  many  more  vf 
mtuntained  in  employment  by  the  work  wliicli  tbe  pastoid 
industry  begets.  How  many  persons  are  thiiB  benefited,  heyood 
those  enumei'ated,  cannot  of  coui*se  Ije  given,  but  tbe  nuinljrr  mart 
certainly  be  considerable,  seeing  tlmt  for  1889  about  ^12,60r>,00<\ 
or  sligbtly  less  than  7a  |ier  cent*  of  tbe  domestic  produce  ejcporiei 
was  the  resnlt  of  the  pastoral  industry,  wbile  one-third  of  tBc 
eai-niiigs  of  the  goods  traflie  of  the  Itailways  of  the  Colony  is  also 
directly  due  to  tbe  same  source,  Tbe  business  ot  slau^tcrini^ 
for  food,  which  has  heen  grouped  with  stock-breeding,  ewployi 
3,720  hands. 

flture.  Agricultural    pursuits    find   regular   employment    for    S"'' 

persons,  and  intlirectly  for  many  othei's.  The  area  culri  ^ 
excluding  fallow  and  grass  land,  is  947,000  acres,  so  that  ihie 
number  stated  woidd  give  11*8  acres  cultivated  to  each  person 
employcil,  tbe  averages  being  1*03  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  tHe 
metropolis,  where  market  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyartls  are  tht 
chief  forms  of  cidtivatioii,  and  12*6  acres  in  the  other  district«of 
the  (Wony. 

The   particular  above  given,  both  iu  regard  to  stock  an 
culture,  must  be  taken  as  apjiroximations.     Although  sU 
regardhig  employment  are  taken  eveiy  year  it  will  le  re«i 
understood  that  &s  stock-raising  find  fanning  are  carried  on  i 
many  places  side  by  side,  it   is  quite  imjjossible   to  distiu 
accurately  the  number  of  hands  assignable  to  each  pursuit. 

In  the  chapters  of  this   volume  devoted  to  agriculture,  sti 
and  mining,  will  be  found  many  other  particulars  regardiJig  1 
persons  engaged  in  these  pursuits,  as  well  us  tbe  nature  of  thcJf 
avocations.     It  will,  therefore,  be  needless  to  discuss  tiic  quesUOJ 
of  their  employment  furthei^  in  this  place. 
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MAXUFACTOniES, 
Dugh  New  South  Wales  cannot  be  considered  an  important  ManubM^tor:e9 

.  1111      oCXcw  South 

ctunng    country,  this   source  of   national  wealth  has  by  Wales. 

ns  been  neglected.      During  the  year   1889   there  were 

iianufactories  or  works  of  various  descriptions,  employing 

ler  a  total  of  44,989  hands,  of  whom  40.725  were  males,  and 

•males.    These  works  had  machinery  in  operation  developing 

of  25,790  horse-power,  and  valued  at  .£5,411,478,  while 

le  of  land  and  buildings  was  £8,649,281,  so  that  the  total 

employed  in  works  and  manufactories  was  £14,060,759. 

tliesc  there  were  2,620  hands  in  works  too  small  to  be 

d  with  those  enumerated. 

*  Various  Colonies 

imted  by  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  industries.  New  compared. 

Wales  stands  second  amongst  the  colonies  of  the  group, 

&  holding  first  place,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 

ompiled  from   statements   obtained  from  official  sources. 

lowing  are  the  figures  for  the  latent  dates  procurable  : — 


Colon  V. 


Manufoctorics  and 
Works. 


Hands  employed. 


mill  Wales 

% 

land 

Vusti-alia... 

lia    

ialand 


2,926 
3,305 
1,334 
747 
232 
1,946 


44,989 
59,142 

11,964 

2,179 

22,095 


*  Census  of  1886 ;  the  other  Colonics,  1880. 

following  is   a   classification  of  the  works  in   the  three  ciMsiflcatiou  of 

-  ....    -  .         .  ,  ,  r«,  .      ,         mwiufsctoricH  in 

5  for  which  information  is  procurable.     The   particulars  different 

*  colonics. 

;  to  New  Zealand  are  for  1886,  the  details  for  the  present 
>t  having  been  published. 
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The  avera*te  value  of  plant  in  New  South  Wales  is  j£L849,  the  Av^a^  nlo«of 

or-  ft  work*  io  differ- 

average  power  employed  is  8*8  h.p.,  and  the  hands  per  factory,  15*4;  ent  coionjea. 
in  Victoria  the  figures  are — Average  value^  £1,795  ;  power,  8*6  ; 

K"nd  hands,  17*9  ;  while  in  New  Zealand  they  are — Yalue^  £1,083; 
ower,  7'9  ;   and  hands,   11*3,      Estinuititig  by  the  total  hands 
employed,  New  South  Wales  is  supenor  in  works  connected  with 
food  and  drink,   in  works  where  ships  are  huilt  or  repaired,  in 
reating  raw  material  the  product  of  |»aHtoral   pursuits,  and   in 
rorks  connected  wuth  heating  and  lighting  ;  in  all  other  classes 
Victoria  has  tlie  lejid  both  over  this  colony  and  New  Zealand. 
The  superiority  of  New  South  Wales  in  the  food  manufactories 
I  largely  attributable  to  the  employment  created  by  tbe  important 
[iduBtry  for  the  treatment  of  raw  sugar,  obtained  from  cane  grown 
In  the  colony.     The  large  emiiloyment  afforded  by  the  works  for 
refining  or  otherwise  treating  silver,  copper,  tin  and  lead,  establishes 
be  im]x>rtance   of  the   colony    in    the  total   of  all   works    con- 
[lected  with   metals.       The  classiiication  of  the  works   of  the-se 
alonies  under  the    heads  above  given  is   purely  arbitrary,    but 
nay    perhaps     serve   to    Olustrate    the  bearing    of    the    natural 
sources  of  the  diffrTf  nt  colonies  on   the  encouragement  of  the 
Qanufacturing  industry. 

In  the  Australian  colonies  most  manufacturing  industries  are  Pion  adopted 

their  infancy,  and  are  small   in  comparison   with    the   large  •tati«yt si. 

Btablishraents  of  other  countries,  the  number  of  establishments 

oploying  ten  or  more  hands  being  only  994  in  New  South  Wales 

st  year,  and  1,231  in  Victoria  in  1888.     Unless,  however,  the  he- 

^nnings  of  the  various  industries  are  now  noteil  it  will  be  impos- 

ible  hereafter  to  trace  their  progreas.     Ko  works  which  are  simply 

ftil  establishments  have  been  included  in  any  of  the  following 

bles ;    and    in    fact   steam  or  other  power  is  employed  in  the 

frjority  of  cases.      Of  the  worLs  which  do  not  use  power,  only 

$ch   have    been  enumerated   as   were   in    a  fairly  large  way  of 

asiness,  or  were  of  a  special  chanjcter,  regarding  which  it  was 

%h\e  to  have  statiiitics  for  future  reference.     Clothing  factories 


i 


A\cra;?c  hnndji 
p«ir  factory. 


employing  less  than  ten  hands,  and  boot  factories  with  less  llian 
six  handa,  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  nor  establish nicats 
of  any  kind  huving  leas  than  three  hands. 

The  average  number  of  bands  employed  in  eadi  establUhmcnt 
was  15*4;  tlio  average  for  the  nietropoHtaji  district  being  31  ^8^ 
and  for  the  country  districts  10*2.  Compared  with  the  scale  on 
wkicli  manufactories  are  worked  in  the  older  countries  of  the  world, 
these  averages  will  appear  very  small,  but  should  evoke  m 
surprise  when  the  nature  of  the  works  is  considered,  and  tko 
sparseness  of  the  population  throughout  a  large  |jortion  of  the 
Colony.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  works  in  operatioi; 
during  the  year : — 

Manufactories  Classiiied,  with  the  Number  of  Hands,  rowrr,  and 
Vttltie  of  Plant  employed  during  the  year  1887. 


Power  of 

\i«nro\iiittt« 

j|ra)n>iliiittlt 

DesLTlptioT*  of  Manuloutorj 
or  Work. 

Nimiborof 
Works. 

Totol 

Plant 
or 

of  PJant  Of 

Mochincr}' 

Machlfier>. 

BatHB^ei^ 

iUw  Material,  the  pro- 

HOTHK 

£ 

£ 

duction    of   Fast  oral 

power. 

Pursuits — 

Koiliofc^'down  and  glue 

IG 

140 

ir»7 

11,000 

i%m 

Hano-tUist  tmd  manure 

0 

30 

^ 

1»,250 

0,m 

({reasc  .,.,.,,. 

1 

4 

4 

,,...  ,.. 

Tanneries 

81 

760 

430 

48,627 

mM 

\Vor4- washing  and  Fell^ 

iimiigeriug  ,.,...,..,,., 

71 

1,482 

830 

84J20 

130,6S4 

175 

2,422 

L540 

136,997 

:m,m 

Connected  with  FooJand 
Drink-^ 

Aerated  waters  

144 

1,090 

403 

108,7C» 

Beer*  tde^  stout 

67 

820 

800 

lft3,a'>.% 

Biscuits , , . 

6 
74 

,175 
503 

8JI 
400 

45.062 
37,862 

,.:*:wa 

Bulter  aufi  chimac  (Kt4»iii). . 

^IBJ 

Ditto           (other) 

160 

536 

47 

7.839 

Sitlj^l 

Coffee  jind  Bpi CO  ..,. 

6 

154 

97 

ir>.880 

£L^M 

(^ncliments 

2 

33 

16 

1,050 

SiH 

Confectioner^^ 

21 

497 

03 

26,625 

7i]H 

Fish -preserving 

2 

80 

31 
5S3 

8 

2,2»8 

750 
270,780 

^H 

Ftour 

^i^ifl 

Fniit-canning  and  jam 

6 

310 

103 

10.500 

^i3 

lea  and  refrigerating ... 

8 

157 

318 

56^200 

68^ 
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or  Work. 

Numbttrof 
Works. 

Toul 

Power  of 

or 
Machinery 

Aitprnidin*^  Apl 

of  Plajit  or     ol  1 
Machinery.       P 

Ship-building,      llefwur- 

Dry     docka,      floating 

docks,  and  »lip«  

\IaAtB  ami  blocks 

10 

1 

16 

34 

413 
4 

98 
710 

Hom- 

power 

453 
6 
3 

119 

£ 
304,200 

4 

SaiU,  tarpauUna,  &c  .., 
Shitiuidbo«tbtiUdii«.^ 

1,529 
16.6115 

m 

35J» 

Furniture,      Bedding, 

Ac  — 
Bfddiug     ,.*...* 

(il 

1,225 

581 

322.4^ 

221.730 

15 
4 

87 
1 

191 

43 

7.4fi5 

2,100 

51,900 

u<mi 

t'urlud  hairaiid  tlock,.. 

Furuiture... .... 

Mats  lind  Mtvtting 

Pic turo' frames  ......,,.♦, 

16             36 

i.ia^        102 

1*>     1            3 

2,416 

fl           .^^ 

"21 

330 
2,67a 

1U.I39 

Window  bliuda  ........ 

H 

tM 

$.m 

Books,  Paper,  Printing, 
and  Engraving — 
Account  booka,  Ac  .... 
Enifravini?.  Ac 

124 

24 

7 
I 
i 

2 

180 

2 
2 
2 

1.424 

295 

64,455 

f3S,«SS 

646 
96 
66 

86 

29 

3,784 

7 
12 
22 

23 

200 

1 

1 

481 

7 
1 

22.420 
614 

*"  3,700 

1.175 

448,716 

900 
1,000 
1,000 

39,671 

Paper  .., 

Paper  biij^s  ajid  boxea, . , 
Photo  '  hthograpby, 
electro  I jhoio     en- 
crravinLr.  &c 

7.890 

Printing      and      litbo* 
ipi|>hia  printing  ...  .. 

Prmting  ink,  pnnter'a 
nwtcd&ls,  aetUlny-wuc,  &c. 

Rabber  fitompa 

Tvtie 

%m 

227 

4,688 

714 

479,525 

m^ 

8iidd!cry— 
Couches  and  wacgons... 
Saddlery,  liaddie-treea, 

whi]>s,  Slc,     ,...,.,...,. 

218 
67 

1,948 
527 

190 

7 

81,552 
7,908 

107.719 

285 

2,475 

2Q6 

89,4611 

m&jm 

Light,  Fuol,  and  Heat — 
Kleclric  light  ............ 

7 
6 

2 

32 

72 

l,r>o9 

251 

339 

406 
2«i0 

37,200 

8,500 

831,287 

90,006 

4sjm 

Coko , 

v» 

Gaa ., 

%,mm 

KeroAene  Oil  * 

HJM 

45 

1,414 

1,063 

966»087      %3S5,m 

Ji. 
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Dcaeriiiticin  oC  Muialkctory  Number  of 
_  or  Work.  Works. 


TotaU 


Ponrcr  of 

or 
MHrhltutifrr 


MisceUan  eons — 
Bark  milU    .... 

_  Boakets 

Bruahea    

^  Ch&S  &Dd  cruaheil  eora 
[  Chemicals,      p^ti^nt 
nitidicineft^  &c 

J  Cooperage  , 

[Dye  works   ..,..  ......... 

Klectrciplathig    .„ 

OU«s  and  gLi^-ataiuingl 

^Jewellery 

.  Millet  brooma 

Mint ., 

Packing-cases i 

rbilo«opbica],  0])tica1,  & 
surgical  instrumenta  | 

Portmanteaux.....  ...... 

Poudrcttc  and  AmmoniA 
iBopes 


ISoAp,  cMtdles,  soap- 1 
powtler,  jitid  soda i 

I^Tobaoco,  ci^am,  ka,  ...I 

ther    works    not    in* I 

cd  above    ' 


2 

10 

4 

100 

fi 

2 

10 


32 
2 

1 
6 

10 


30 
10 


eluded 


General  total . 


9 

72 

32 

446 

83 

8 

150 

41 

27 

108 

173 

26 

28 

92 

61 
12 

13 
100 

2a(> 
621 

SS 


Approximate  Approximate 


V»Jue 
of  ['laiil  or 
Mttchirnirv. 


Hone- 
pOiwer. 

S7 


2,386 


44,9Bd 


477 

SS 

5 

25 

8 

7 
18 


30 
33 

3 

I 

20 

70 

355 
91 


1,272 


25,790 


1,200 

1,686 

1J80 

24,306 

21, 100 
100 

1,900 
1,675 
3,500 
3,100 
4»aH0 
1.020 

K7n3 

250 

4,500 

14,705 

56,fi00 
75,770 

17,100 


332,115 


5,411,478 


Vftiue 

ot  l^nd  niul 

fiojldings. 


3,060 

7,:i02 

0,250 

9ti,782 

34,(MK) 
1,S75 

24.112 
0,000 
5,000 

18.205 
37*837 
2,000 

'  12.737 

8,600 
060 

2,500 
10,770 

51,625 
100,100 

24S,795 


6m»,400 


8,649,281 


In  order  not  to  dbdoee  the  buiinew  ot  uiy  est&bUihmcist^  In  tmcs  where  tri«re  Is 
July  one  u(  each  dieaertptlon.  theee  pMticalMs  have  been  iiidudud  under  Uic  la«t  item, 
P  Uliicr  works  not  ffleliMod  above.'* 

It  will  be  seea  that  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  eRtablialiinenta  ur^  mimber 

fiel tided  in  the  foregoing  list  ani  connected  %vilh  tbu  [>ri«paratinn  ^rc^tlnif  raw 

food,  or  raw  protlaee  ;  for,  out  of  a  total  of  44j9*'9,  tbe  liands  f*'"'^"'^''^' 

uployedin  treating  food,  or  aniniaU vegetable,  and  niinenil  products 

Jvanced  one  stage  only  towanls  complete  manufacture,  nuoiljered 

,955,  or  about  28   per  cent,     Tbere  has,    however,    been  f air  Profrresa  of 

mttn  iibuftiires> 

ifrcss  in  otb*^r  directions^  and,  an  will  b«  seen  from  a  subsequent 
fcble,  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  |x>wer  has  been  in  keepiing 

th  the  general  progress  observable  in  other  depurtments  of 
idastry.     Tbe  number  of  persons  dependent  for  their  livelihood 

the  man ufiictu ring  interest  may  be  e8tim«ted  at  about  184^000, 

onivgixth  of  tbe  whole  population  of  the  Colony- 
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In  the  following  table  tlie  gradual  pitjgreaa  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  Colony  sine©  the  year  1878  may  be  rewiilv 
traced.  It  wiJl  he  tioticiK.1  that  the  total  number  of  work^oCj 
kinds  has  risen  in  the  short  period  embraced  by  the  tabic 
2,551  in  1S7B,  to  2,92G  in  lSi59,  or  nearly  15  per  cent,  while! 
number  of  hands  employ lxI  hrts  advanctjd  from  24,741  to  44,1 
or  nearly  82  per  cent  duiing  twelve  years  : — 

Hands  employed  ia  Works  aiid  Factories,  187S-8d. 


Vcttr. 


1878......... 

loTw  .•.*•.>»*«••*«« 

1880 ,,... 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887 

1888 

18851... 


Ko.  of 
ManiifM^torioi, 


No.  of  nandfl  eroplojed. 


Mole. 


Feuulo. 


2,551 
2,654 
2,779 
2,961 
3,158 
3,224 
3,419 
3,541 
3,541 
3,«^0 
3/1041 
2,92tt 


26, 
US, 
31. 
,12, 
3C, 
38, 
40. 
3!>, 
11, 
40, 


512 

mn 

819 
824 
350 
,300 
,255 

im 

29i1 
72.^ 


8,229 
2.ri»5 
1,807 
2  372 

'iml 

2,404 
3,420 
.\3li7 
3,6S6 
4,265 
4,204 


A  satisfactory  feature  of  the  progress  exhibited  ifl  ttnM 

number   of   women   employed   in   factories   and  works  hns  IM*J 
increased  at  tlie  same  rapid  rate  tm  male  employes.     In  1878J 
number  of  females  employed  was  3,229,  and  in  1889,  4,264,  i 
ing  an  increase  of  1,035,  or  32  per  cent,,  in  eleA*en  years,  while  lki» 
of  the  opjio-site  sex  inci'ea.sed  89  per  cent,  daring  tho  same 
An  examination  of  the  following  table  will  show  that  the  ice 
in  the  nmnher  of  females  has  been  chiefly  conlSned  to  bcok-1 
and  tobacco   and   boot   factories,  whilst   in  the  manufa 
clothings  the  number  of  ^^Dmen  now  employed  is  probablj 
than    that  of    187^.      Ko   returns   have  been   received 
number  of  women  enga^'cd  in  shirt-making  during  l^i^%  \ 
does  not  follow  from  this  that  the  industry-  Las  ceased  to 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  largely  carried  on  in  places  not  exdu 
devoted  to  it,  and  the  shirt-maker.s  are  probably  Includeill 
others  under  the  comprehensive  title  of  clothing  inanuiactt 
I 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


hire  of 
I  doih. 


Number  of 
decreaitciL 


As  regards  the  future,  Lowever,  a  vast  field  is  open  fcvr  t]i( 
development  of  manufactures  in  New  South  Wales.  ProJacln|» 
as  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  various  kinds  necessai'T  far  fiuj^plytfig 
the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident  that  the  Coluny  will 
not  long  continue  the  wasteful  process  of  exporting  the  raw  article 
and  taking  it  back  again  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goo<l«.  T\» 
one  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  operate*!  to  prevent  the  Ur^ 
development  of  manufactures  is  the  abundant  employinent  which 
has  easily  been  found  for  laljour  and  capital  in  other  directiooi^ 
such  aa  minings  agricultural,  and  pastoral  pursuits.  It  eaanotbe 
anticipated  that  these  fields  for  investment  will  always  remtm 
open^  and  capital  must  then  seek  other  channels. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  into  cloth  and  other  articles  seedu 
specially  adapteil  to  the  circumstances  of  New  South  Wales  ai A 
wool-growing  country;  but  this  industry  has  made  no  progrem 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  woolJen-niills  in  opemtioii, 
the  number  of  employes,  and  the  quantity  of  cloth  manuf&cttit^  :— 

Woollen  Milk 


NiLtubur  of 

f 

Ytm. 

Woolkn- 

Jl«l«. 

Fwmmh. 

ToUl 

Tirii. 

1878 

9 

145 

53 

19S 

i9Km 

1871P 

0 

157 

119 

276 

w,m 

18»n 

8 

114 

100 

214 

m,m 

1881 

6 

178 

157 

335 

SSS.O00 

1882 

8 

2ti6 

119 

383 

:]]"::■■' 

1S83 

^        1 

2«0 

112 

372 

x^..^  ■ 

1884 

7 

175 

137 

312 

SO^^lXW 

1885 

4> 

134 

189 

32:i 

SJ7JM 

1886 

6 

104 

78 

\m 

M4.7M 

1887 

5 

101 

71 

172 

3>4S,«» 

1888 

5 

117 

60 

177 

241.01)0 

1889 

5 

110 

62 

172 

207,500 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woolloi- 
inlllH  in  o[>eration  has  decreased,  and  that  those  now  at  wOfk 
pi-ovide  employment  fur  17l2  persons  only.  During  the  yeart  18S1 
and  1883  more  than  twice  this  number  of  hands  were  eiiiplot«A 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade  214  j^rsons  wei^ 
provided  with  work  in  this  branch  of  industry.     The  quoatitjof 
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cloth  nianufactureil,  a,s  a  neceaanry  consequence,  has  also  con- 
siderably dcjcreased.  When,  howfjver,  it  is  remembered  that  the 
^export  of  wool  reached  the  sum  of  X10,620,6»'^6  in  1889,  and 
that  wearing  apparel  to  the  amount  of  over  £1,000,000,  blankets 
i47,729,  and  vast  quantities  of  other  woollen  goods,  w*ere  imported  import  of 
luring  the  same  year»  the  full  sigiuticance  of  the  small  number  of 
ersons  engaged  in  the  maimfacture  o£  woollen  cloth  will  be  at 
[>nc©  perceived.  The  quantity  of  tweed  made  is  that  returned  by 
lie  manufacturers.  The  great  decline  in  the  production  during 
18S9,  as  cooqmivd  with  the  year  1887,  when  the  number  of 
hands  employed  was  the  same,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  material  manufactured  was  much  more 
Iraluable,  which  is  impt  obable^  or  that  the  mills  worked  shorter 
lime  than  in  the  year  1887. 

^he  manufacture  of  hoots  and  shoes  exhibits  little  progress,  as  Manafactum 

'  be  seen  from  the  table  below.  It  is  noteworihy,  however,  tliat 
ae  quantity  manufactured  ha«  considerably  increased,  due  evidently 
t  the  improven^eut,  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  in  the 
fectiveness  of  the  machinery  applied  to  this  industry  :— 

Ihx>t  Factories. 


H&nUii  Employ«d 

YtMi 

Ku]nb«rof 
Boot  Fftetori«i. 

Mik]eiL 

Fem&ltM. 

TolaJ. 

1878 

71 

l,6ft4 

29d 

1*883 

1879 

71 

IJ50 

373 

2,123 

1880 

75 

2,ms 

341 

2,379 

I8dl 

71 

tlviil 

377 

2,226 

1882 

<S2 

1,6(»6 

341 

2,036 

18S3 

til 

1J48 

377 

2,125 

1884 

68 

1,871 

418 

2,289 

1885 

60 

1,672 

433 

2,105 

1886 

68 

1.85« 

418 

2,272 

18S7 

60 

1.837 

436 

2,273 

1888 

57 

IMS 

427 

2,045 

1880 

59 

1,935 

465 

2^420 

From  the  above  tigures  it  will  be  noticed  that  although  there  is 

I  alight  increase  in  the  number  of  hands — wldch  from  1,883  in  1878 

risen  to  2,420  in  1889^yet  the  number  of  establishtjieiits  has 

ftbly  decreased.     This  would  indicate  a  tendency  for  large 

ctories  to  supersede  small  works,  and  drive  the  latter  out  of 


Iprospct-U  of 
I  Iron  tiiMlu. 


l*re|jftiuUon  of 
^  raw  luateHaK 


competition  iu  tliis  particular  bninch  of  luoiiuiacture.  The  avengt 
iiumlx!r  of  Lands  omployod  in  each  factory  has  riseu  from  26*5  ic 

1878  to  41  in  1889,  The  number  of  pairs  of  boot*  made  dunng 
the  year  was  2, 1 96^8 1  i>,  giving  an  average  of  908  per  head  empl*jj?4 
as  csomparod  with  1,2.^0  in  1888,  1,002  in  1887,  aud  828  iti  188^. 

What  should,  in  time,  form  another  great  staple  iiidusinr  of 
Australia  is  undoubtedly  the  iron  trade.  Every  advantagir 
possessed  by  the  great  iron  and  machinery  producing  countfi<?s  al 
the  world — such  as  England  and  Belgium — in  also  present  herf. 
Kot  only  are  iron  and  coal  deposited  in  abundance,  aud  in  positioiiA 
easily  accessible  and  readily  worked,  but*  as  fmint^^d  out  on  p^ 
89,  the  local  iron  on.t  is  exceedingly  riclj.  Scarcely  aiiv  pi'ogrei^ 
however,  has  been  made  in  iron  smelting,  and  nearly  Uie  whdb 
stock  of  pig  r*nd  wrought  iwn  required  for  the  local  manufncturies 
is  imported.  The  other  deacriptiona  of  metal  works^  both  for 
smelting  and  manufacturing,  are  in  a  moreforwaiHi  state;.  Worki 
for  the  treatment  of  metals  in  1879  numbered  196,  in  which  wen* 
engogeil  3,4.18  persons,  while  in  1889  the  nnmWr  of  works  Icwi 
increased  to  289,  and  the  hands  employed  to  8,02 4 ^  agricnUaiil 
implement  factories  not  being  included  in  either  year.  Tli«i 
feature  in  the  progress  thus  exhibited  is  the  large  developraeillj 
smelting  works,  which  in  1879  employed  552  liands  in  21 
linhments,  widle  now  the  works  still  number  21,  but  the  hatwi* 
employed  are  1,27G,  There  has  also  been  a  large  increase  ia 
hands  employed  making  or  repairing  railway  motors,  car 
and  other  a|>pliauces,  the  employes  in  1879  numbering  823 
in  1889,  2,229.  The  bulk  of  these  were  employed  in  the 
shops  connected  with  the  State  i*ailways. 

As  regards  the   preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  prodticti ! 
]ia!storaI  pursuits,  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  not  a  little 
by  tlie  seasons,  ao  that,   under  the   Ijeads  of  boiling-dowii, 
mongeriitg,  t^^imi  ng,  wool  washing,  and  allied  pursuits,  the  nui 
of  hands  employed  has  only  inci-eased   from   1,831   in  18M 
2,422  in   1889,  while  that  of  the  works  has  fallen  from  S5S 

1879  to  175  in  1889. 


iwing  and  the  manufacture  of  raw  and  reiined  sugar  ar^  two  Drcwtriet 

which  have  increased  during  the  last  decennial  I  period, 

tliere  cau  bo  no  doubt  that  tht^se  br*auchea  of  mannfaeturo  will 

eive  further  development.      As    regards  the  former,  in  1871) 

^  were  45  browories  and  liottling  establishments  in  the  Colony 

HpluviDg  561   hands,  while  in  1889  the  numbers  had  risen  to 

und  826  respectively.     The  quantity  of  ale  and  beer  imported  Beer  huiiortc^L 

Di  abroad  duiing  1889  reached  a  value  of  X438,094,  not  a  very 

je  amount  considering  that  £329,902  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle, 

ch  the  colonial  breweries  have,  so  far,  not  attempted  to  produce 

^ny  extensive  scale.     Tiie  following  tabh>  illustrat^R  the  position 

he  brewing  and  bottling  industry  and  its  progress  during  the 

;  nine  years  :■ — 

Breweries. 


V«sir* 


'Nntubor  ol  Brewed  e 

find  Bottlini? 

EotAbliBhinout^. 


1S81 
188*2 
1883 
1884 

i8sr* 

1H8(i 
18vS7 
1888 

ISSO 


Hands 


Qnantlt)'  maniilbcturcd, 


50 

m 
m 

70 
74 
75 
79 
76 


UalloDs. 


MO,tKK»,CXMl 
9J*00/20l» 


'  Only  ttptxroxlmately  onucrtaliied. 

*he  making  o!  soap  and  candles,  which  may  be  reckone<l  a8oai»aiia 
»ly  colonial  production^  Keeing  that  tallow  hi  one  of  the 
pic  products,  experienced  a  satisfactory  advance.  The  number 
factories  in  existence  in  1877  ivas  3G,  turning  out  92,958 
L  of  soap.  In  1889  the  quantity  reached  164,800  cwt.  The 
Ustics  bearing  on  the  production  of  caudles  are  not  reliable 
if  to  1885.  Jn  the  year  named  the  production  was  1,683,360 
Id  in  1889  the  quantity  was  2,388,140  lU  The  class  of  .,^ 
made  is  chicHy  stearine,  which  has  now  almost  entirely  uiiui«, 
,ed  the  common  tallow  candle.  The  value  of  the  capital 
•loved  in  the  year  1889  was  £108,315,  and  the  steam  developed 
univalent  to  35o  liorse-power. 


'Ifts*  of  c&ndlcii 
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gugar-gro^Hng. 


Soap  and  Candle  Manufactories. 


Year. 


Nmnber  of  Soap 
and  O&ndle 
FikCtoritift. 


1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 


Bands 
Employod. 


QuantitSe*  Manalactia«i 


Boap. 


92.958 

77.655 

64,524 

114,  lis 

106.  gea 

112,513 
121,794 
131,244 
138,849 

1 5.%  430 
190,060 
19^880 
161,800 


The  number  of  persona  employed  in  tlie  various  timber  dii 
LQ  saw-mills,  &c,^  has  also  increased  at  a  ^;ood  ratio  during  the 

eleven  years.  The  establiHliments  in  1879  numbered  232, 
ploying  a  total  number  of  2fi7:l  pei-sons,  while  in  1889  tliere  »fit 
325  mills,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  3,57^  Tk$ 
value  of  capital  employed  in  18S9  was  X8.J2,438,  the  horsi^fK>wtf 
5,31 7t  while  the  quantity  of  timber  sawn  whs  estiuiAtwl  Ad 
185,021,000  feet  14nch  thick  :—  " 

Saw-niilla. 


Yoar. 

Number 

UaadM 

Yair. 

NuDQb«r 

^ 

of  Baw-millt. 

omptoyect 

ofaiWHuiUis. 

1S7P 

232 

2,072 

1S8.5 

415 

d 

1880 

24.ii 

2,458 

1886 

323 

dd 

1881 

280 

2,382 

1887 

322 

fl 

1882 

334 

3,013 

18K8 

317 

M 

1883 

370 

3.318 

1889 

325 

HI 

1884 

376 

3,477 

n 

The  growth  oC  sufar-cone,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  1 
from,  in  the  northern  distriets  of   the  Colony,  is  now  b(?ctmiinf| 
important  indu.stry,  thouj^h   *he  out[mt  of  188^  was  mudi 
that  of  1887,  when  450,000  cwt  of  sugar  and  880,000  gidk 
molasses  w  ere  ma^le,     I*ast  year  the  production  was  380,320 1 
of  sugar,  and  494,145  gallons  of  molasses. 
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Since  1887  iLere  hafi  been  a  considerable  inorease  in  the  breadth 
of  land  under  this  crop,  and,  in  the  year  just  closed^  there  were 
.18,7iJ0  acres  plante<l  with  cane,  of  which   7,348  acres  were  pro 

iuctive.     In  1877  the  number  of  mills  was  50;  of  which  24  used  ^'umberor 
lateam-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  by  cattle,  and  the  number  of 
l-Mrorknien  employed   was    1,0G5.     These   increased,    in   the  year 
11885,  to  83  steam-iniHs  and   19  worked    by   cattle,    whilst   the 
lumber    of    men    employed,    and    the    quantity    of   sugar    and 
Imofasses  turned  out,  correspondingly  inert- as^d ;  but  since  then  the 
all  in  the  valtie  of  sugar  has  caused  many  of  the  smaller  establish- 
lenta  to  he  cloned,  and  the  cane  grown  has  been  to  an  increasing 
PXteiit  sold  to  the  large  factories,  which  p^y  to  the  growers  a  price 
l>ttt  aiightly  below  that  given  prior  to  1  f^i<r}.     Almost  everywhere 
Ke  tendency  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  large  Tc^ridency  to 
entral  establishments   is    increasing;   in  the  West  Indies  and  ^^**7f'^  o^j'JP'" 
elsewhere  small  niills  are  rapidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  ""''^^"'f' 
larger  establishments,  whire  business  is  strictly  contined  to  the 
udustrial  proeoss  of  sugar  making,   the  planters  attending  solely 
the  cultivation  of  the  cane. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  sugar  industry 
for  the  last  thirteen  years  : — 

8ugar  Mills. 


lYmr. 


Sugar  Milk 


Wofked 
by 


Worked 
by  QkttlG. 


Hora«-f  lower. 


Steam. 


Ciittlc. 


Qimntlty  ^f 

Sugar  Maru- 

liiuiurcd. 


QtiKntity  of 

Manu- 
factured. 


ltS64 


24 

26 

36 

23 

44 

21 

60 

15 

as 

17 

70 

16 

79 

14 

m 

12 

83 

19 

57 

7 

57 

7 

m 

3a 

2 

fi03 

627 

f?37 

1,601 

1,432 

978 

2.<i;-)l 

2,Soo 

2,508 

2,531 

2,210 

1,9115 

3,0;i4 


cwt. 

lOS 

150J44  ' 

119 

163,203 

IB5 

153,833 

76 

146,(K>3 

63 

150,048 

49 

270,000 

44 

2M).IKK) 

oO 

230,000 

32 

360,280 

21 

275,000 

26 

450,000 

225,580 

10 

380.320 

gal  lone, 
345,543 
532.*525 
440,506 
269.002 
354.402 
560,000 
5iSO,000 
45U,0O0 
635,000 
507,000 
880.000 
241,0^S 
41M,[45 


Employed. 


1,065 
1,158 
1,432 
2,133 
1.665 
1.030 
1.285 
2,190 
2,034 
2,259 
2.646 
1,640 
2,194 
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Sugar  rcflncricsi  There  were  two  c'staljlisliments  in  the  Colony  for  refining  raw 
tiiigar  iu  1889,  one  of  which  hiis  since  been  closetL  Tlie  quaTiUtjr| 
sugar  melted  in  1889  was  000,000  cwt.,  ot  which  351,000 
was  importe<l,  eliieHy  from  the  Ea^t  Tndios,  Quec^nslancU  Cliil 
and  Fiji.  The  remaining  249,O0U  cwt,  was  raw  sugar  procb 
in  the  Colony.  As  the  total  quantity  miide  at  the  mills  was 
»1S0,320  cwL,  it  would  appear  that,  even  allowing  for  the  aiuoont 
t!mt  went  into  coiisuniption  without  being  refined,  some  120,000 
or  1 30,000  cwt.  was  held  over  to  l>o  refined  during  the  praent 
year. 

Sugar  Kefinerie^ 


Year. 

Su{^  Bdlnerl«A. 

K  amber  of  Hiuidi 

mdtod. 

1S77 

2 

1C5 

cwt.          ^ 
259,650      i 

1878 

2 

153 

324,480 

1879 

2 

181 

388,480 

1S80 

2 

166 

4H400 

1881 

2 

222 

514.400 

m?2 

2 

235 

470,000 

18S3 

2 

214 

468,000 

1884 

2 

172 

370,000 

1SS5 

2 

224 

384,000 

188G 

2 

214 

510*000 

1887 

1 

200 

537.900 

1888 

1 

210 

550,  U& 

1889 

1 

230 

600,000         ] 

Tho  nuiubera  given  above  are  only  those  of  the  men  in  < 
employment ;  in  addition  there  aix*  many  others  emplo^  ' 
longer  or  shorter  periods  discliarging  ships,  storing  sugar,  i 
other  work  incidental  to  the  trade. 


TOBACCO  MANUFACTORIES. 


SH 


In  New  SouUi  Wales,  almost  from  the  iotroduction  of  the  tkjlonial  Sugar 
sugar^growing  industry,  tlio  uiamifacture  of  sugar  1ms  been  largely 
ill  the  Imndn  of  tlic  Coloniiil  Sugar  Reliriing  Company,  whose 
niillfii  on  the  Clartjuce  and  on  the  Kichniond  have  been  refentjd 
to  in  another  part  of  this  work.  This  company  also  owns  the 
only  sugar  refinery  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  produce  of 
their  mills  in  this  colony  is  refined,  together  witli  :t  portion  of  the 
output  of  tiiclr  f net  cries  in  Fiji  imd  Queensland.  The  oLher 
establishments,  locally  known  as  retineries,  whether  worked  by 
steam  or  cattle,  are  mostly  snudl  rictori*>s  in  wliich  sugar  of  an 
inferior  quality  is  turned  out,  which  hus  afterwards  to  undergo 
the  process  of  refining. 

The  use  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  Colony  has,  to  a  very  Tobwyo 
large  extent,  supei'setled  that  of  imported  tobacco.  The  amount 
of  cigai-s  and  cigarettes  made  in  the  Colony  is,  on  the  othc*r  Imnd, 
very  small  compared  with  the  total  quantity  of  these  comnimlitieH 
^sonsumed.  The  weight  of  each  description  of  tobacco  used  in  the 
C^olony  during  1889  amounted  to  ; — 


A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  rmportwi  le^f 
tobacco  in  the  Colony,  tlie  proportion  during  the  past  year 
Bing  560,336  lb.  of  imiH>rted  leaf  to  l,4l^''^C5l  !b,  of  New  South 
Tales  leaf,  chiefly  American.     The  ijuan titles  of  each  kind  of 
^bttcco  made  in  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  leaf  used  in 
manufacture,  will  Im  found  in  the  following  table.    The  c^uan- 
of  leaf  given  does  not  include  stalks  and  stems,  wliich  ai*e 
ken  out  in  the  process  of  manufacture.     The  proportion  of  leaf 
used  would  be  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight 
2  K 
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FLOUR  MANXTFACTUEEB. 


51s 


The  amount  of  mill-power  for  grinding   and   dressing  grain  Miiu  for jrijid- 
is  ample  for   treating   the  flour  consumed  in  the  Colony.     A  a  graJn, 
tbe  Colony  does  not  produce  Kufficient  grain  for  its  own  re^iuire- 
roents,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will  be  any  tio table 
increaf»e  in  the  number  of  flour-mills,  as  those  existing  are  mostly 
at  work  only  part  of  their  time.    Wind  and  horse-power,  as  applied 
to  the  dressing  of  grain,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  though  some 
water-mills  still  exist,  there  are  not  so  many  as  formerly,  and 
their  nxiniber  is  decreasing-     The  returns  of  the  millers  for  the 
year  1888  ahoweti  that  tlie  quantity  of  floi^r  made  was  129,445 
I  tona,  and  U8»691  tons  in  1889.     It  ia  believed  that  these  figures  Seco^j!^** 
■n  congaderably  overstated,  and  other  sources  of  information  give 
Ke  quantities  which  will  be  found  in   the  following  table,  and 
Bese  are  believed  to  approximate  closely  to  the  truth  ; — 

Flour  lilanufactured. 


Yw, 

New  Sotiih  Wale» 
Whcftt  twatod. 

Importerl  ^Vhcttt 
treated. 

ToUl  Wbeat 
treated. 

Total  Flour 

BtwheU. 

Boalusti. 

Bniliflli. 

Tods. 

1       1878 

2,224,600 

714,488 

2,939,138 

58,783 

1879 

3,147,761 

390,618       ! 

3.538,379 

70,767 

1880 

3,321,556 

300,620 

3,622,176 

72.443 

18S1 

3,400,934 

108,096 

3,509,030 

70,180 

1882 

3,13M01 

629,841 

3,766.302 

75,326 

1883 

3,733J71 

175.138 

3.908,309 

7S.106 

|.» 

3,983,246 

418.434 

4,401.680 

88,0*3 

■  li85 

3.027,273 

497,775 

4,425,(H8 

88.501 

1886 

2.402,057 

984.773 

3,386.820 

67  736 

1887 

4.460,629 

233.535 

4.694,164 

93.883 

1888 

3,975.030    ' 

1,509,646 

5,484,676 

114,270 

1889 

1,403.526 

2.731,  (j02 

4,135.128 

86,150 

I  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  mills  in  operation  In 
e  Colony  for  the  last  twelve  years  :  — 
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CURRENT  WAGES.  5^7 


WAGES. 

New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  Australian  Colonies,  the  SSSSSW 
settlement  of  the  country  has  created  a  demand  for  labour  >**><>»»'• 
kinds,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  by  a  constant 
don  of  labourers  from  other  countries.  This  demand,  which 
sen  continuous  for  many  years,  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
of  a  rate  of  wages  much  higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in 
lands.  The  wave  of  depression  which  affected  most  coun< 
Jiiring  1885-8  did  not  leave  this  Colony  untouched,  and  the 
ring  classes  shared  largely  in  the  general  suffering.  Although 
ormal  rate  of  wages  sanctioned  by  the  various  labour  organi- 
is  showed  no  decline,  the  actual  amount  which  workmen  were 
g  to  accept  in  most  trades  was  below  these  rates.  The  slight 
i\  of  prosperity  which  appears  to  have  set  in  has  had  a  bene- 
effect,  and  the  following  rates  may  be  taken  as  now  current 
J  Colony  : — 

Itatcs  of  Wages  of  various  Trades,  (S:c.,  during  1889.  Wages  accepted 

by  trades. 
Metal  Workers. 

iron  workers 9/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

imiths  8/- to    9/-  „  8  „ 

iniths' strikers  6/- to    8/-  ,,  8  ,, 

makers 9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

Snishers  9/- to  10/-  „  8  „ 

r-smiths  9/- to  10/-  „  8  „ 

^ated-iron  workers 9/-  „  8  „ 

j-drivers  7/- to    8/-  „  8  „ 

j-fitters 9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

jemen  7/- to    8/-  ,,  8  ,, 

lized-iron  workers 9/-  „  8  „ 

loulders    9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

rers  (in  iron  trades)  ...  6/-  to    8/-  ,,  8  „ 

rights    9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

n-makers 9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

lilders  9/4  to  10/8  ,,  8  „ 

iths 8/- to  10/-  „  8  „ 

rs(iron)   9/4  to  10/8  „  8  „ 

rorkers  6/- to  10/-  „  9  „ 


5X8 


EMPLOTITENT. 


Timber  Workers, 


CiibinQt-makerB  , 


9/- 


per  6my  of  9  bouri. 


CArp€iiten  , 10/-  to  12/- 

Joinora 10/-  to  12/- 

Sawyera 9/-  to  10/- 

vVooil -carving 8/- 

Wood^unters ,,. 8/-^ 

Cbinese  cabinet-miikers  20/-  to  40/- 


per  week  of  54  booiir 
board  and  lodging* 


Building  Trades  (General). 


Bricklftyers ..,,. ,..  11/- 

Gasfittens 10/- 

LAbotif«rs(bQildQrs).. S/- 

raintera 9/-  to  10/- 

riaat^rera „^  10/-  to  1 1/- 

Pliimbera 8/-  to  10/- 

iStotiemiUiOtia , 11/- 

Sifttera 10/- 

Leather  Workers, 


per  day  of  S  boofm. 

8 


Bootmakers 46/- to  60/- 

Cnmers 45/- 

Harnuflsmaker*.., 45/- 

Portmanteau  makers    ........  36/-  to  40/- 

Saddlen 40/- to  50/^ 

Tanners ...„ ..*..  46/- 

Warehousenieii.,... 57/6 

MacbiiLifitA  (feinaloB) 20/- to  30/- 


per  week  of  50  bottn. 

ft  6*       $9 

♦»  ^    »» 

per  week  of  54  bounL 
54    ,. 

tf  60    »* 


Stationert/^  PrirUitig^  ict* 

Bookbinders  ...., ..,*      8/-  to  11/-       per  day  of  8  hours. 

Compositora  ,. 10/-  „     pi€?G<>work«    l/l  ' 

1/2  per  1,000;  1/8  per  hour  overtunOi 


fingniYers  (metal)    60/- to  80/- 

,,         (wood) m/'tom/" 

Lithogrttphera  ..  1<)/- to  12/- 

Pressmen 9/- to  10/- 

Stfttionera 10/-  to  12/- 

Slereotypera 9/-  to  10/- 

Warehottflemeii,.,.. ...  GO/-  to  80/- 


per  week  of  54  bouVb 

*»  "*    It 

per  day  of  8  hoxmL 

If         8    ,, 

ff         8    ff 

ft         8    ,, 
per  week  of  48  boni»* 
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WooUen  Cloth  Mamifactory. 

n 60/-  per  week  of  60  hours. 

en  40/-  „.           60      „ 

30/-  „            60      „ 

ghts   60/-  „            60      „. 

3  (female) 25/-  „            60     „ 

9/-  „            60      „ 

9/-  „            60     „ 

Clothiers, 
Males. 

£5  to  £8  per  week  of  56  hours. 

i' assistants   £2  to  £5  „            60     „ 

I 8/-tolO/-  per  day  of  9  hours. 

makers 8/-  „         9    ,, 

5 10/-  „         9    ,. 

liters 12/- to  20/-  „         8    „ 

8/- to  10/-  „         9    „ 

Females. 

akers 60/-  per  week  of  50  hours. 

assistants    15/- to  20/-  ,,              50      ,, 

rs     ...     60/- to  80/-  „              50      „ 

assistants 10/- to  20/-  ,,              50      ,, 

5ses 3/6  to    6/-  per  day,  60  hours  per  week. 

ers l/-to    2/-  „                     „ 

Food  and  Drink  Supply. 

55/- to  80/-  per  week  of  50  hours. 

firemen 40/-  ,,             50      ,, 

rs — slaughtermen 50/- to  70/-  „            60      ,, 

shopmen 30/- to  40/-  „              70    „       (with 

board). 

boys 15/- to  20/-  per  week  of  70  hours  (with 

board  and  residence). 

ioners    50/-  per  week  of  48  hours. 

leu    20/- to  60/-  per  week,  no  fixed  time 

specified. 

('assistants    30/- to  40/-  „         of  66  hours. 

80/-  „             60     „ 

.nds 40/-to50/-  „              60     „ 

Gardeners,  Market. 

an 20/- to  40/-  per  week  (with  board). 

'-  16/- to  20/- 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Maritime  Pursuits. 


Boatswains  ...., 
Coal-triramers  . 
l>eck*han{ls  .,., 
Engineers,  first. 


flccond.. 


Firemen  . 
Lumpera.. 


of 


m/- 


„         CQiifltant  hands 
MaatetB    and    engineers 

tiai'1>our  boats    *.,*..*..  55/- 

Sailmakers 10/- 

Sailors.. £7 

8m  cooks .* £4  to  £12 

Wharf  labourers  ,..  1/-  to  1/0 

Yo  uths  oil  Rteamers . . . . » ,  1 5/-  to  22/ - 


per  month,  48  Uouts  {ler  wa 

t»         *^         f» 

48 

per  month,    no  6xed  tia 

fipccilicd. 

»»  •» 

,,         48  hours  per  wet 

per  hour,   uo   fixe<]   time 
specified. 

per  week  of  60  hours. 

90    ,, 
per  day,  r4  hours  per  ^ 
per  luoiiih,  48  hours  p«r  % 

„         48 
per  hour,  48  hours  per  week, 
per  week  of  48  hoars. 


Cofiehiiit/^ 

'Busmen  . * M/-  to  TiD/-       jkm'  week  of  70  hours^ 

*Bus  conductors 1 3/- to  20/-  ,,  ,, 

Dray  and  troUymen .,..*     40/^  for  one  horse,  2/0  for  every  additi 

To  houiji. 

Drivers  ( li eeiiae*! ) 20/-  wi tli  hoard  aud  lod^g,  36/^  i f  witboaC 

70  liourM, 

Faniera , 8/-  to  d/-  per  day,  48  hours  per  week- 

Ciroonis  .*,,* *.., 3C  —  per  week  of  72  hours. 


Atteticlance  and  Service, 
Males, 

EArmeii ...    20/- to  40/- per  week,  with  board  and  lo4gM>f# 

no  fixed  time  specified. 

Butlers 20/^  to  30/- 

rrmclimen 20- 

Cooka 20/- to  60/- 

Dairymen  15/- to  20/- 

Oardenem , 20/-  to  .10/- 

Q arde ners*  Lalioure  rs  ,,.*,....     16/-  to  20 

Scullery 15/   to  20 - 

Waitei-s  20/- to  2j  - 
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Female. 

Barmaids   20/- to  30/- per  week,  with  board  and  lodging, 

no  fixed  time  specified. 

Cooks 23/- 

Oeneral  Servants 10/-  to  18/- 

Housemaids  12/- to  16/- 

Laandresses  16/- to  20/- 

Nnrsemaids    7/- to  10/- 

Waitresses 14/- to  20/- 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Pursuits. 

Agricaltund  Labourers  £30  to  £50  per  annum,  no  fixed  time  specified. 

Boundary  Riders £40  to  £50  „  „ 

Bush  Carpenters  £40  to  £50  „  „ 

Cooks  (Station) £30  to  £60  „  „ 

Farm  Hands £30  to  £50  „  „ 

Fellmongers  7/6  per  day,  55  hours  per  week. 

Fencers  £40  to  £50  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging, 

no  fixed  time  specified. 
Married  Couples  (wife  cook).    £65  to  £80  »,  „ 

„  „  (husband 

cook) £75  to  £100 

Shearers 20/-  per  100  sheep,  no  fixed  time  specified. 

Stockmen   £40  to  £60    per  annum,  with  keep,  no  fixed 

time  specified. 

Winegrowers £70  to  £100  „  „ 

Wool-scourers  7/6  per  day,  or  in  piecework  IJd.  to  IJd.  per 

lb.,  no  fixed  time  specified. 
Wool-sorters 20/- per  1,000  fleeces,        ,,  „ 

Miscellaneous  Trades. 

Basket-makers 40/-  to  50/-  per  week  of  48  hours. 

(BUnd) 15/- to  30/-              „            48     „ 

Bellows-makers 50/-                    „            54     „ 

0)ach-builder8 8/-  to  10/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Coach-painters 8/- to  10/-               „          8    „ 

(3oach-trimmers    8/- to  10/-               ,,          8    ,, 

Coopers     (generally     piece-  55/--  per  week  of  44  hours  (average 
work)                                                                        earning). 

French-polishers 8/-  to  10/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Gas-stokers    9/6                     »,     56  hours  per  week. 
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Hair-dresaera.,, 40/-  toOO/- 

JeweUeni    ,. 8/-- to  10/- 

Labourere  ...., fi/*  to  8/- 

rerambulator-tnakers  ..  ......       7/-  to  9/- 

PhotographiMw SO/- 

„  iLBsiftUntfi  ....  30/-  to  40/- 

Potters 8/-  to  10/- 

Qimrrymeii ,,.,..,,,,.. 10/- 

S<j«hpmaker8 45/- 

Sweep« 3ti/- 

Tobttcco  operativea 40/-  to  80/- 

UpboUtercra 8/-  to  9/- 

Wheelwrighta 8/-  to  10/- 


pcr  week  of  54  houn. 
por  dAj  of  8  hottriL 
B 

per  week  of  4S  fao 
48     „ 
per  day  of  S  boorm, 

8    o 

per  week  of  5&  houf) 
>♦ 

,1        of  54  boa 
per  day,  54  hoius  per  i 

M        4^ 


Municipal  Employes  (Citif.) 


C'arpeoteiT! 8/^  to  10/- 

Carters   ,..,.... 11/6 

Engineers 11/-  to  12/- 

Eugine -driven 8/- 

Gangers 9/-  to  11/- 

Labourers 7/- to  8/- 

Overaeera 8/- to  9/- 

Regtiktoi-s  of  street  traffic...  8/-  to  9/- 


per  day,  44  boura  per  i 

ft  **  1)  (w 

borae.> 
per  day,  44  hoan  per  i 

n  44 

M  44 

.,  44 

.•  44 

..  44 


State 

Blacksniitb« 

,,  Btrikers 

Boilermakers » 

Brakesmen     ..,..,. 

BruMfimahera 

Caqientera., *,..  ... 

Carriage -buildeni 

,,         trimtncra ._. 

Cleanera,  engine    .... 

Engine -drivers  (locomotive).. 
M  (stationary)  .. 

Fettlera 

Firemen 

Fittera , 


Railvxiy  Emploif^s, 

dh  to  12/2 

7/6  to  S/6 

9/-  t<j  12/2 
42/- 

0/-toll/- 

8/8  to  U/- 
10/- to  11/4 
lU/-  to  10/8 

5/.  to  7/- 
11/' to  16/* 

7/-  to  10/- 
7/0 

8/-  to  10/- 

»/-  to  13/- 
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Foremen £240  to  £450  per  annum,  48  hours    per 

week. 

Gangers 9/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Guards  9/- to  11/-  „     65  hours  per  week. 

Labourers  7/- to    7/6  „      of  8  hours. 

Machinists 7/6  to    9/8  ,,          8      „ 

Moulders    8/6  to  11/2  „  8      „ 

Painters 8/- to  11/-  „    '      8      „ 

Patternmakers 9/- to  12/-  „  8     „ 

Porters   7/- to  10/-  „      55  hours  per  week. 

Shunters 8/- to  11/-  „      55  „ 

Signalmen 7/- to  10/-  „      55  ,. 

Station-masters £150  to  £400  per  annum,  no   fixed   time 

specified. 

Waggon  builders  9/6  to  10/4  per  day  of  8  hours. 

Watchmen 42/- to  45/-  per  week  of  55  hours. 

Mining. 

*Coal — Northern  miners, 

hewing 10/6  to  12/6  per  day,  44  hours  per  week. 

*Sou them  miners,  heMring      8/- to    9/-  m      ^  » 

Boys  employed  in  mines..      3/-  to    5/-  »>      44  „ 

Gold 60/-  per  week  of  44  hours. 

Silver-mining,  Broken  Hill — Mechanics  and  Surface  Hands. 

Engineers  10/- to  12/-  per  shift  of  8  hours. 

Masons  and  bricklayers 10/- to  12/-  „          8     ,, 

Carpenters 10/- to  12/-  „          8     „ 

Blacksmiths  10/- to  12/-  „          8      „ 

,,         strikers    8/4  „  8      ,, 

Engine-drivers  (stationary)..            10/-  „  8     „ 

(hoisting) 10/- to  11/-  „          8      „ 

Firemen 9/-  ,,  8      „ 

„        assistants  8/4  „  8     „ 

Fitters 10/- to  12/-  „          8     „ 

Machine  men  (shop) 9/- to  10/-  „  8      ,, 

Boilermakers 12/-  „  8      „ 

Riveters  9/- to  10/-  „  8      „ 

Tinsmiths  ...            10/-  „  8      „ 

*  Coal-minen  working  anderground  are  mottly  paid  pieoe-woric,  at  the  rate  of  2/0  to  8/*  per 
too  io  the  Southern  mines,  and  4/2  per  ton  in  the  Northern. 


Sftw-mill  men    —  .i».<.»».i..4.^«  BJA  tu  10/-  per  »liifl  of  8  houn. 

Horse-dnvers 8/4  »*  „      eidnitvi 

of  tmxif  occtipieil  iii  cleaning  luid  hamemii^ 

lAboui^rs  (aU) 8/4  per  «hift  of  8  hoatit 

Boya 3,^-to7/fi  „          b     „ 

Tiippera ...             10/-  „  8      „ 

tlag-whcelera    ,-..... „.*              0/-  ,♦  8 

Feeders 10/-  „  8      .. 

Charge-whedcrv 9/-  »,  8      «» 

Underground  Haudfl. 

Miners ]  10/-  per  ihift  of  8  houi*. 

>  (6  hours  on  Sunday  to  constitut*  k  shift  work  J 

„      (in  wet  slmfU) )  10/10        i»er  shift  of  8  houta. 

Brace  and  pkt  nieu 9/-  ,,  S      ,, 

Tinickera  .,., 8/4  ,.  8      »♦ 

Ore-ilreMing  Hivnd8. 

Shift-washers 10/-  pf?r  shift  of  8  hout^. 

Head  runners &,  -  ,»  H      ,, 

„    feeders 9/-  ,,  S      .. 

Engtne-dri^'en! 10/-  ,,  8      », 

Overtime.— All  time  worked  over  eight  (8)  hour*  per  day  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  (Sundays  not  excepted). 
Tin... .......*.-.  50/-  per  week  of  44  bouifB. 


li|iantlv«ly 
'itatc  of 


liilioiir 


An  indirection  of  the  preceding  table  at  once  reveals  the  EMt 
that  the  labouring  classes  in  this  community  are  far  in  advance  of 
their  tellow-workuien  in  older  countries,  in  other  respects,  besides 
the  mere  queistion  of  better  wages.  In  nearly  all  departments  of 
labour  the  daily  toil  is  restricted  to  eight  hours,  and  though  thepa 
generally  is  no  statutory  recognition  of  thiB  time  as  the  limit  of  a  niaii*a 
labour,  it  is  tacitly  acknowledgetl  even  by  the  Governments  of  th«* 
various  colonies.  Labour  organizations  and  trades'  unions  are 
particularly  strong  in  the  two  provinces  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  Every  year  a  day  is  set  apart  in  these  colonies  by 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Councils  for  the  public  celebration  of  the 
foundation  of  the  eight-hour  system  :  and  the  State  countenances 
the  demonstration  by  making  the  day  a  public  holiday. 


AVERAGE  WAGES. 


sa< 


In  the  following  toble  are  given  the  average  wages  paid  to  A^emyu  y^as 
niechauics,  farm  labourers,  and  donjestic  servants  over  a  senes  of 
y«Mirs — the  wages  of  the  t\vo  last-iuentionetl  l>eing  in  addition  to 
food  and  lodging.  The  jieriod  cmbracod  in  this  statement  covers 
tiixty  years— from  the  days  when  Australia  was  a  penal  settle- 
ment  down  to  the  present  time.  The  wages  of  mechanical  trades 
are  those  of  caqyenters,  bricklayers,  masons^  wheelwrights,  smiths, 
and  in  some  years  of  plasterer's,  and  represent,  not  the  wages  of 
any  particular  trade^  but  the  average  of  all  trades,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  importance  of  each  : — 


I 


Average  Wages  paid  dur 

ing  each 

year  aince 

1830. 

i^ 

BoMinif 

Trade*. 

Uecbjuilcs. 

Farm 
tud  other 

providiHlMUU 

fcjod 
and  lodgiiig. 

BcrvaiitH,  pra- 
u-Jed  with 

Year. 

DuHding 

Trade*. 

Muehuiiicfl. 

Fttnii 
And  other 

prov'idotiwIOi 

rood 
ftnd  lodging* 

Female 

viilwl  with 
food 

ADd  1o<]gUlg. 

d^nd  lodtf^lnjT. 

P«rd»y. 

IVratinuni. 

reran  hum. 

Pordiiy. 

Per  annum. 

Per  annum. 

s,    d. 

£     ft,    d. 

£     ».    d. 

8. 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£     s.    d- 

18.10 

6    6 

18"  b  "O 

18*13 
I84J4 

9 

10 
4 

32  10 

29    0 

0 
0 

25     0     0 

1833 

12  'O     0 

25     0     0 

\K¥i 

7    0 
7    3 

1865 
180a 

0 

4 
4 

29    0 
29    0 

0 
0 

23    0    0 

183t» 

Z[...\. 

23     0    0 

1840 

8    3 
8    9 
8    3 

18«7 
1808 
1869 

0 
0 
8 

4 

4 
0 

29     0 
29     0 
31   10 

0  i 

0 
0 

23     0    0 

1841 

14    0*0 

28    0    0 

iHi'i 

22    O'   0 

20    0    0 

1H43 

ti    0 

22    0    0 

12    0    0 

1870 

9 

a 

32  10 

0 

28    0    0 

1844 

4    0 

15   a   0 

12    0    0 

1871 

9 

n 

28    0 

0 

23    0    0 

1845 

4    IJ 

18    0    0 

m  0   0 

1872    10 

n 

3"2  10 

0 

26    0    0 

1846 

5    2 

♦JO    0    0 

•1*1     0     f> 

int:!   10 

n 

:i2  10 

0 

28    0    0 

1847 

5    6 

23    0    0 

18    0    0 

1S74 

10 

:i 

32  10 

0 

28    0    0 

1848 

5    3 

21     0    0 

16    0    0 

ISTo 

10 

li 

32  10 

0 

32    0    0 

1849 

4    0 

17  10    0 

12    0    0 

1870 

H) 

3    ' 

32  10 

0 

32    0    0 

1850 

4    6 

17  10    0 

i\i  10   0 

1877 

10 

il 

40    0 

0 

a2    0    0 

1851 

6    0 

20    0    a 

10    0    0 

1878 

10 

6 

40    0 

(» 

32    0    0 

1852 

9    0 

27  10    0 

17    0    0 

1H7!> 

10 

fi 

:^7  10 

0 

32    0    0 

1853 

14    3 

28  10    0 

IS     0     0 

1880 

10 

0 

37  10 

0 

32    0    0 

1854 

17    3 

:\\  10  0 

27  !t>    0 

1«HL 

10 

0 

37  10 

0 

35    0    0 

1855 

16    0 

3.-1    0    0 

23     0    0 

18S2    n 

0 

40    0 

0 

:i5    0    0 

18,56 

13    0 

:ij   0  0 

22     0    0 

1883    il 

0 

415     0 

0 

35    0    0 

1857 

13    0 

35     0    0 

22  10    0 

|18H4^  U 

0 

40     0 

0 

35    0    0 

la^ 

U»    IJ 

40    0    0 

2-10    0 

iHS-'i'   11 

0 

40     0 

1) 

3,>    0    0 

\m) 

10     0 

:ii   0   0 

22  10     0 

IH-SO    10 

0 

AU     0 

0 

35    0    y 

\sm 

10    3 

:ir»   0   0 

21    If)     U 

1887     10 

0 

4n     0 

0 

34    0    0 

1861 

10    6 

35    0    0 

22  10     0 

IH8S,   10 

0 

46     0 

0 

34     0     0 

1862 

10    9 

zr*  u   0 

25     0     0 

ISSII    10 

i 

0 

40    0 

0 

34    0    0 

BMFLOTMENT. 

la  a  previous  chapter,  relatiDg  to  the  cost  of  Kving  in  !?€▼ 
South  Wales,  an  analysis  is  given  of  the  wiigefi  paid  at  dillinmt 
periods,  showing  the  actual  amount  of  money  wages,  as  well  ai 
the  comparative  value,  taking  into  account  the  greater  purehMini 
power  of  money  at  the  present  tima 


QOTERNMEKT  EMPLOYES. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  is  a  very  considerable  factor  m 
the  lalx)ur  market,  as  it  employed  no  less  than  24,709  p«r-  1 
manent,  and  1,258  temporary  officials  during  188S-9,  including  j 
the  police  and  defence  forces,  and  all  persons  receiving  remunera- 
tion from  the  State.  Thc^se  officials  may  he  convsniently  divide 
into  seven  classes,  as  in  the  following  summary,  which  shows  th^ 
number  and  salaries  of  all  officers,  distinguishing  the  permanent 
officers  from  those  temporarily  employed  ; — 

Persona  employed  by  the  State,  1888-9, 


I>eparttnet)rt8. 

'SSST 

'ssEsr 

Commercial    ...,......«..«...».«, 

14,90e 
4,119 
2.226 

1,200    1 
K325 

2,112,004 
607,a»4 
382,207 
102J41 

18,000 
380,300 

95$ 

73.020 

Kdttcatioiial   .*» 

Police  and  Defence 

•..jM 

Gaols  and  Asylums  

U 

M 

Peraona  partly  paid   by  the 
St»te       

1 

All  Others 

2S9 

4S,7M 

Total ..., 

24,709 

3,482^905 

I.SSS 

11«,005 

1 

The  first  division  comprises  tbe  commercial  and  revenue  yield-! 
ing  depart  men  tS|  tbe  details  of  which  are  thus  stated  : — 


GOTEBXIEEXT  ElCFLOrEES. 
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Commcraal  and  ReTmue-Tielduig  DeiMztiiiait& 

.,—. 

.     omtm.          atimnm. 

ySm7 

CBiqnniT 
SSeT 

T{Ailwa.jm 

•        £ 

..      11,091     11,483,000 

2,138         287,712 

818         102,465 

19S    :       32,000 

200           49,541 

287           50,660 

221           36.975 

43             9,711 

1 

£ 

PostOfficn 

692    1 

30,288 

TS    1 

185    1 
1 

il,8«2 

Hmrb^mrvaad  Riren   

30,800 

Marine  Board    

^ymlMmt                      ,        ., 

' 

Total 

..j     14,996    ,2,112,064 

9M    j 

73,020 

The  next  two  cUuaes— Education,  and  Police  and  Defence 
Forcca  liare  no  temporary  appointments.  The  details  of  those 
are  as  follow : — 


«->«-. 

FtoiteMdDcfaMse. 

D.,-«— t 

I 

8.1^ 

DepMtmcnt 

1 
lOOcen. 

SftlWMiL 

Pnblic  InstrnctioD . . 
Sydney  UniTeraity.. 

.4,042 
77 

£ 

490,342 

17,342 

Police 

.  Defences 

1            Total 

...   1,585 
...      641 

£ 

288,452 

73,755 

Total 

.  4,119 

507,584 

...:  2,226 

362,207 

The  fourth  dirision  includes  gaols  and  penal  establishments, 
hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane,  &c.,as  well  as  reformatories 
and  industrial  schools.  The  particulars  of  theee  institutions  are 
thus  giren : — 

Ghiols  and  Asylums. 


Permanent ,  PennaDcnt  TemporuyTempoimiy 
OAeen.    <    Sdariea.       Officon.   I  SalariM. 


Gaols  and  Penal  Establishments. . .  . :      457 

Hospitala  and  Asyloms 358 

Indostrial  and  B^ormatory  Schools        28 


£ 
9      i      952 

2  •      132 

3  j      150 


Total 


843      I   102,741 


14 


1,234 


Cla«s  5  coiisifit^  mainly  of  country  postma^ster?,  who  are  only 
partly  paid  by  tlie  State.     There  were  1^2UU  ot  tbcse  in  round 
numbers,  and  they  received   £18,000  from  the   GoTefoment 
The  last  division  includes  the  Governor,  ministers  of  religiimia 
receipt  of  State  pay,  judges,  and  civil  servants  not  included  ill 
the  above.     There  were  1,325  permanent  officers  in  this  dan^ 
with  salaries  amounting  to  £380,309  ;  the  temporary  appoUii* 
ments  amounted  to  289,  with  palanes  to  the  sum  of  £43,T5L 
As  further  illustrating  tlie  important  part  playcxl  by  the  State  M 
an  employer  of   labour,  it  may  be  mentioned   that  there  «« 
usmiily  5,500  hands  employed  in  the   maintenance   of  public 
roads,  while  at  times  the  number  has  reached  9,000. 

TIk!  construction  of  the  Sydney  Water  Supply  works  j^w 
employment  for  nearly  2,000  men  during  about  l^ve  yeara.  These 
works  are  now  completed,  and  a  few  men  only  ore  recjuireii  for 
maintenance.  Railway  construction,  which  had  affbi^ed  employ* 
niont  for  9,810  men  in  1885,  has  now  practically  ceased,  the 
decrease  being  very  rapid  since  the  year  nanied,  as  the  ^ollowiaf 
statement  shows : — 


Yotf. 


Avenge  nwrnbir  of  men 
fsmiiloyod. 

Atnomrtili^to 
Coatnaan. 

7,278 

9,163 

1,588,000 

0,S10 

1,077,000 

7.470 

i,4:>i.ooo 

:*,67i 

862,000 

1,606 

iSS^OUO 

504 

60,000 

,  Employ*^  of  It  is  possible  that  the  number  of  men  employed  by  contiwitw* 

for  public  works  was  less  by  12,000  at  the  middle  of  the  year  18^^ 
than  in  1885.     Tlie  greater  part  of  this  large  body  of  iahoorcr* 


STEAM  POWER* 
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addeuly  thrown  out  of  employment  on  the  completion  of 
!  works,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  labour 
IDarket  was  greatly  dLsturbetl,  especially  during  188G  and  1887. 
To  mitigate  th«  distress  consequent  on  the  inability  of  tlie  com- 
nuiuity  to  rapidly  absorb  so  much  labour,  rf  lief  works  were  started 
by  the  State  and  an  expenditure  of  £387,000  incurrtxl  thereon. 
These  works  have  now  been  either  abandoned   or  completed.     A 

rber  of  railway  extensions  and   other  import-ant  public  works 
been  recommended  by    the    Parliamentary  Standing  Com- 
Toitiee  on  Puldic  Works.     Some  of  these  have  been  Kiinetioned  by 
rliament,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  field  for  the  employ- 
it  of  labour  will  soon  be  opened  up* 


STEAM  P0W17L 

l3%e  power  used  in  the  Colony  for  manufacturing,  transporting, 

other  purposes  is  equivalent  to  133,400  horsepower,  or  111* 

ypower  for  every  thousand   persons,   a  rate  comparing  not 

[^vourably    with    other   countries,    as    will   bo  seen  from   the 

bjoined    statement    computed    from    Mulhall's    Dictionary    of 

itisUcs : — 


Country, 


Steam  power 


Per  1,000  of  the 
populAtUMi. 


H.  P. 


7,780 
a,513 
4,325 
1,305 
1,280 
480 

4m 

216 

8,152 

133 


rOf  the  total  power  employed  in  the  Colony,  by  far  the  greater  ^*''ijl^ 
portion  is  derived  from  steam.     The  amount  used  in  manufac- 
riea  is  25,800  horsepower,  or  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
ttploycd,  and  the  value  of  plant  and  machinery  worked  by  this 
2l 


power  is  estimated  at  £5,4ll,i78.  The  value  af  laitid  anil 
buildings  devoted  to  works  and  mamifoctories  tnay  be  «p|itt)3ii- 
ttmtely  sft  clown  at  £8^6 49^281,  wluch»  with  the  siini  set  down 
for  plantf  would  make  the  total  investKl  in  these  industries  m 
£14,060,759  for  plant,  land,  and  buildings. 

The  services  for  which  steam  jiower  ia  used  are  shown  n; 
following  table,  from  which  it  will  lie  spgii  tl»at  land  ant]  vf.»r-i 
transport  absorb  79,200  horse-power,  or  nearly  60  per  ccoi  d 
tbe  total  horse-power  consumed.  The  iuforraation  with  re-gard  to 
manufacturea  and  ti^ansport  is  fairly  exact,  but  is  only  opproximaw 
for  the  other  industries  : — 


Industries  omplojrltig  power. 


H4MW  !*"•*■ 


Manufactures,  &c , 

Land  tmiifiport...,. ,  ..... .. 

Wftt-er  transi^ort  .-.-.,. ,.....,..,.*....... ......... 

Agricultural  and  Pastoral .«.•«,.«......•.,•*.*»•••.«..< 

Mining 

Other  mdustries ♦,,.-, ...*..-  . 


fii.eoo 

lb4IW 

i,O00 


Wv 


The  following  table,   taken   from  the  Report  of  the  U.S.  C4M|^| 
niissioner  for  Labour  for  1886,  shows  the  distribution  of  tlir  ~--**f^ 
production  of  various  articles  in  the  United  States,  tlistin^ 
the  amount  paid  for  labour,  the  cost  of  materials,  and  the  dwr^ 
for  administration  and  other  expenses.     I'^nfortunately,  tli 
at  present  no  means  of  compiling  similar  information  with  r^^^ 
the  manufactures  of  this  Colony.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  whei**» 
in  tlie  preparation  of  food  the  lal>or  costs  only  7 "06  pc*r  ct?nt  of  ibe 
total  cost,  the  material  comes  to  73  54  per  cent,  or  more  tliaa*«n 
times  as  much.    With  regard  to  arms  and  ammunitiou  tbe  pottiW 
is  reversed,  for  w^hile  the  matenal  costs  but  6 '29  per  oent,  the  Ul^ 
is  reckoned  at   56  51   per  cent.,  or  nine  times  the  prioi?ot  ^ 
material-     In  the  case  of  musical  instruments  the  cost  of  lihoP 
and  the  coHt  of  material  are  very  nearly  equal,  the  former  V^ 
put  at  47*88  per  cent,  and  the  latter  at  43*36  per  oeai  : — 


TKJLDE    ITNIONS. 
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Cost  of  Production  per  cent  of  Unit  C^ost* 


Nftltm  of  Industry. 

PSniil  implomentfl    

in d  anil  n  uidtion     

^b'  tools  ......... .»..».. 

^d  shoes .,., 

Sng 

ges  and  utaggona 

land  watches 

ftg — 

^  Rad  b«fttiiig  apparatus 
irepftrmiiou.. 

b  and  beverages    .......... 

lies  and  machiDery  ...*,.. 

I  and  metallic  goods ,. 

il  ixutmmants 

igoods 


Labour. 


Material. 


trafclOffi. 


Other. 


percent 

per  cent 

per  cent 

31 -93 

46-10 

1-52 

56-51 

6-29 

1'8S 

35-52 

44  75 

3315 

58-47 

0-57 

28-45 

65-82 

M2 

37*32 

61 -lU 

64  35 

!?076 

24m 

69-1^5 

0-37 

43-50 

38*17 

1-00 

7-06 

73-54 

..    .. 

47-52 

32-6S> 

0-54 

17-98 

74-1!) 

14*56 

63-54 

25-69 

69-62 

..   .  - 

37 '86 

60*06 

1*56 

22*63 

66-<J9 

1-62 

47*83 

43-36 

071 

14-49 

ei^'iO 

1-01 

3370    1 

51-10 

Oil 

23*16 

65-07 

0*60 

per  cent. 

20-45 

35-32 

19-73 

7*81 

4-61 

11-04 

14^89 

5-12 

17-33 

19-40 

19-25 

7*83 

21-00 

4-6J> 

0-52 

8-76 

8-05 

16-01 

15-00 

11*17 


,  Trade  Unioiii. 


TRADE  USIONS, 

iof  Trade  Unionistu  has  boen  dealt  with  by  legislation  LegiMl&tlon  on 
'one  instance  in  this  Colony — the  Trade  Union  Act  of 
tiis  measure  commences  by  enacting  that  the  purpose 
ie  union  shall  not  l>e  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 
Ita  members  Hable  for  coiLSpimcy  or  otherwine,  merely 
M  it  is  in  restraint  of  trmie  ;  nor  for  such  a  reason  Hhall  any 
■tani  be  made  void  or  voidable.  It  is  declared  that  nothing 
f  Act  shall  enable  any  Court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeiling 
jpect  to  agreenif'nts  l>etweeri  the  members  themselves  of  a 
jtmion  with  reference  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall 
Jl^buBinesfi,  employ,  or  be  employed,  or  for  the  recovery 
^^ptionB,  penalties,  or  applic;ition»  of  the  fund^  to  certain 
ted  inirposes.  At  the  same  time  the  Act  is  not  to  be  deemed 
ke  such  agreements  unlawful.  Neither  the  Friendly  Societiea 
|Dr  the  Companies  Act  are  to  apply  to  trade  unions,  nor  can 
be  registered  under  tbos*.'  Acts.  Provision  ih  made,  however,  Trade  VuuIm 
[istration  of  such  trade  unions  under  tbe  present  Act, 


BeAnitinn  of 
Traxlc  L  tilotis. 


AieT«onients 
ValidAUng  Act 


iioii  ^^M 
mntoH 


pmvided  always  that  if  one  of  the  purposes  of  sucL  tradf)  imioa 
he  tinlawful  the  registration  shall  be  voitK      The  Rc^firistrar  of 
Friendly  Soeirties  is  made  regLscrar  of  trade  unions,  and  provisions 
are  made  for  the  appointment  of  trustec^s,  treasurers,  itc,»  for  the 
cstahlishnient  of   rules,  the   preparation   of  annual  returns  for 
dissohition  or  anialganiation,  change  of  name,  and  other  matters. 
The  term  **  Trade  Union"  is  delined  to  meun  **any  combination* 
whether   temporary  or  permanent,    for  regulating   the  rebtimjA 
between  workmen  and  employei-sj,  or  between  workmen  aiid  work- 
men^ or  between  employer  and  employ  el's,  for  imposing  restricti^t' 
conditions  on  tlxo  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  m 
comhinatioD  would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
have  Vieen  deemed   to  have   been  an  unlawful   combination 
rejison  of  some  one  or  more  of  its  jmrposes  being  in  restraint 
trade,"     Few  of  the  Tnule  Unions  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  relative  to  rettirns,  consequently  pftrtiouliir&  io 
regard  to  their  membership  ciinnot  be  given  with  any  accurAey. 
At  the  middle  of  1890  the  number  of  Societies  registered  w»* 
ninety -five. 

IMPORTATION  (PF  LABOUR^ 

Since  the  fjessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  State  thert 
has  been  verj*  little  labour  imported  by  the  cnpitalists  and  ma&o- 
factiirers  of  the  Colony  ;  in  fact  almost  all  the  artisans  ifl*! 
labourers  who  have  arrived  here  within  the  last  fe\v  ycan}li*« 
been  those  who  have  left  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  in  l^' 
hope  of  improving  their  position  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
question  of  the  importation  of  labour  has  not  been  lar;jely  deal* 
with  by  legislation  in  this  Colony.  The  chief  enactment  on  \^ 
subject  is  the  Agreements  Validating  Act,  3i*  Victoria,  No,  % 
which  provides  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  beyond  tb 
Colony,  for  a  peri^l  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years,  abill 
as  binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  entered  il 
within  the  Colony,  provided  that  the  contract  or  agreentetit 
have  been  niade  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  some 
duly  authorised  in  that  beJialf  by  the  Governor  and  ExecttI 
Council  of  Kew  South  Wales. 
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PA  TEXTS\ 

The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  ijiveiitions  and  improve- 

tuts  lias  Injen  in  force  since  1855,  but  it  is  oulj  witliin  recent 

irs  tliat  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act  Iiave  been  used  to  any  great 

Kt^nt*     In  l^^<7  the  law  was  amended,  mid  the  fees  roduced  to  Jj^«"J'*yo( 

^  tiie  Jaw* 

the  nominal  snm  of  £5  for  Letters  Patent,  and  £2  for  a  certificate 
provimonal  protection,  which  lattei*  may,  if  applicatioii  Ih?  made 
ithin  twelvu  monthB  frf>m  its  granting,  be  converted  into  a  patent 
the  payment  of  an  additional  £»],     The  result  has  been  that 
he  business  of  the  Patent  Office  has  greatly  increased      The 
bventions  registered  in  1889  were  for  the  most  part  not  lornl  but 
eign,  and  this  featuro  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
See  since  its  inception.    The  following  is  the  business  transacted 
1855  :— 

etters  of  Registration  and  Assignments  thereof  for  Inventions 
or  Improvements  registered. 


V- 

No.  of  Rcgtittnitions. 

Y«ar. 

Ko.  cyf  Rejfbtmtlons. 

PateuU. 

Anign- 
luouU. 

Toua, 

IHitonts. 

iSs- 

TittmL 

D^ 

3 

1873 

43 

6 

4d 

1 

1874 

30 

21 

60 

^MffiT 

1 

1875 

34 

16 

fiO 

^^110 

10 

187« 

44 

18 

02 

|BlHI^ 

n 

1877 

62 

27 

89 

paeo 



10 

1878 

45 

10 

64 

|l88I 

l:i 

1879 

57 

le 

73 

|l802 

<•«••« 

14 

1880 

80 

23 

112 

■l863 

18 

4 

22 

1881 

113 

13           126 

Blift4 

15 

*> 

17 

1882 

12SJ 

21       1     150 

^^^B 

la 

5 

20 

1883 

149 

24      i     173 

BHw 

20 

5 

2ri 

1SS4 

183 

20      1     212 

■  1S67 

20 

4 

24 

1885 

IGl 

27       i     IBS 

|J868 

21 

2 

23 

1686 

203 

31 

234 

lisoo 

27 

5 

32 

1887 

•.'>45 

44 

589 

|l870 

?K2 

4 

30 

1888 

•742 

50 

792 

mmi 

27 

5 

32 

1.S80 

•796 

84 

880 

W^ 

43 

6 

48 

*  |*rciviiloruil  x>rotoetioa  ftnd  letton  patont. 
Tlic  new  law    came  into  force  on  31  st  July,  in    1887, 
number  of    certificates    of   Provisional   Protection    and    Letters 
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Patent  applied  for  during  1889  was  247  and  549  respc^r'^^l'^- 
M'liile  84  assignments  weri*  rt^gistered  during  the  Game  ; 
The  countries  from  whicli  applications  for  Patents  in  Xew  S^utii 
Wales  were  received^  were  as  follows  : — 


books.  Utiii. 


Great  Britain .,... 

Germany    „.. 

France... ,...*. 

...,.  137 

9 

5 

India 

Cftuatla   

.....      I 
.....      I 

Cap*  of  Good  Hope  .  .. 
New  South  Wales     ... 

Kow  Zealand 

Queensland , 

8unth  Australia 
Victoria  ...  , 

...  ,      1 

New  Caledonia 

.....       1 

. ...  m 

Sweden      ......,„ 

3 

...    27 

Auatria    .*..,* 

Russia 

United  Statee.,.. 

4 

....       2 
06 

111 
It',;; 

Hawaiian  Islands 

.....       6 

flaking  a  total  of  796  applications,  over  43  per  cent,  of  which 
were  made  bj  pei'sons  residing  in  the  Colony,  though  not 
necessarily  for  inventions  pf  rfected  in  New  South  Wales. 


COPrRIGIiT, 

The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  this  Colony  was  passed  on  litli 
May,  1879,  and  hecame  law  on  Ist  July,  1879.  The  Act  is 
divided  into  four  paKs,  dealing  with  the  following  subjecti:— 
Part  I.  Lit<*rary,  Dramatic,  and  ^lusical  Works  ;  Part  IL  Bm 
Arts ;  Part  HI.  Designs  ;  Part  IV.    Miscellaneous  ProviAionfi, 


Part  I  provides  for  tlje  registration  of  copyright  in  bf»ok^ 
publications,  as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  tenn,  aiwl 
for  every  new  edition  containing  any  alterations  in  the  matter; 
and  also  for  the  registration  of  piny  right,  or  the  right  of  representing 
or  performing  dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously 
printed  and  published  or  not  The  copyright  granted  In  this 
Colony  applies  only  to  works  tirFt  published  here,  and  comnsenc« 
to  run  on  lirst  publication,  rrpi'esentation,  or  performance  ;  but 
no  remedy  can  be  obtained  or  h^gal  proceedings  taken  for  anything 


P 


He  before  registration.     The  term  of  protection  is  42  years,  or  Pedoti  of  copy- 
life  of  the  author  pltis  7  years,  whichever  is  the  longer  [leriod* 
I    hlaaphemoua,  seditious   or  libellous    is  entitled  to  be 
»gisten?d,  nor  any  mere  advertisement     Literary  works  for  which 
stmtion  la  sought  roust  be  subniitted  to  the  Regibtrar  in  a 
^•omplete  state  as  published  ;  but  dmraatic  or  musical  works  may 
in  manuscript,  and  will  be  returned.     A  best  copy  of  the  first 
ad  euch  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  **  book  "  published 
I  the  Colony  must  be  delivered  within  two  months  of  publication 
» the  respective  Librarians  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  of  the 
ubrary  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Sydney.     The  penalty  for  default  In 
divering  Library  copies  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  book 
,  ftum  not  exceeding  XIO,     Library  copies  must  be  delivei*ed 
bether  the  book  is  registered  or  not.     Lectures  receive  protection 
Jthout  being  registered,  on  coniplirtnce  with  the  requirements  of 
le  Act ;  but  lectures  are  public  property  if  delivered   in  any 
iuiversity.  Public  School,  or  Collrge,  or  on  any  public  foundatinn, 
•  by  any  individual,  by  virtue  of,  or  according  to  any  gift,  endow- 
at,  or  foundation.     The  registration  fee  is  5s.  and  the  fee  for 
jficate,  if  one  be  required,  3s, 

Part  II  gives  copyright  in  paintings,  dniwings,  works  of  sculp-  CowrlghtiB 
p,  and  eogravingH,  mcmdmg  the  design  thereof,   for   14  years, 
,  in  photography  and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  years*     The 
to  be  paid   are: — Is.  for   phot^r^gmj^hs  and    chromogrjiphic 
5a.    for   other  subjects,    and   lis.    for  certjlicates.      Copy- 
in  a    work    of  line   art    when  not    executed   under  com- 
ion  doeii  not  necessarily  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with 
\  ftrtist,  but  ceases  to  exist,  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  agree- 
cit  between  the  parties  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  sale  of   the 
a^nid.     The  work  must  be  made  in  the  Colony,  and  be  new  and 
IginiiJ  to  eoi title  it  to  copyright 

Part  m.  Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtaitfed  CopyrijEht  in 

new  and  original   designs,  not  previously  published   in  the 
Eilony  or  elsewhere,  such  ilesigns  being  for  articles  of  manufttctur© 
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and  works  of  art,  whether  intended  for  works  of  utility,  ornamc 
or  otheru4sc.     The  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  article  it 
but  only  to  the  design  thereof;  consequently  it  does  not  aftf 
to  any  mechanical  action,  principle,  contriv^anee,  application,  < 
adaptation,  or  to  the  material  of  which  thi?  article  is  composed. 
articles  which  are  capable  of  being  i*egistered  are  divided  by  1 
Act  into  fourteen  classes,  two  years  protection  being  aasi^ed  \ 
some,    and   three    veal's  to  others.     The  registration  fee  is 
shillings,  and  i-egistered  designs  must  bear  a  registration  mark. 

Part  IV  contains  geneml  provisions,  and  amongst  other  uiattf^ 
declares  copyright  to  lie  personal  propertVi  assignable  nt  law^  axui 
trausmissiblo  by  bequest,  and  subject  in  case  of  intestacy  to  I 
same  law  of  distribution  as  other  personal  profM?rty. 

The  Copyright  Law  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in  »irt 
fourteen  Acts  of  Parltiuuent,  of  an  unusually  obscure  wad 
tiictiug  character,  and  extensively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisio 
Under  the  **  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,"  49  Jk  50  Tit  I 
33,  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together  with  the  ter 
of  the  Copyright  Convention  of  Berne,  is  made  reciprocidly  i 
plicablt!  to  Great  Britain  and  each  of  ita  Dejiendencies,  and  to  1 
countries  that  are  parties  to  tho  Convention,  with  their  Colo 
namely : — Germany,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain,  Haiti ,  Hondiii 
Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerlaml, 
Tunis,^ — previous  cx>pyright  treatiea  being  for  the  most  part 
rogated. 

Under  this  arrangement,  copyright,  when  rc^stered  in  th^ 
country  of  origin,  is  covered  by  the  local  laws  within  that  oountfji 
and  by  the  Imperial  Laws  and  the  convention  elsewhere.  Tlio**io 
order  to  secure  international  and  intercolonial  protection  for  a  coj^y* 
right  registered  in  this  Colony,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtaia  I 
Internationa!  Certificate  executed  by  the  Registrar  and  coniin 
by  the  Minister  of  Justice,  and  this  may  be  used  anywhere  will 
the  province  of  the  Union, 
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The  total  number  of  registrations  of    copyright  effected   has 
been : — 


Part  I.  Literature  :— 

Printing  and  publishing  right — 

Books    

Periodicals   

Music    

Playright — 

Drama  

Music 

Total 

Part  II.  Fine  Arts : — 

Painting    

Drawing    

Sculpture 

Engraving 

Photography    

Total 

Part  III.  Desvjns,  Ac 

Grand  Total.. 


During  1889. 

From  the 

poiwing  of  the 

Act  in  1870 

to 

31st  December, 

1889. 

28 

1              ^^ 

278 

149 

33 

1 

48 

1  ::::;:::: 

4 

43 

512 

o 

2 

1 

6 

15 

33 

7 
119 
514 

24 

675 

9 

1          326 

76 

1,513 

PART  XVI. 


Internal  Communication, 

FOK  man  J  years,  settlement  was  restricted  to  the  niir 
of  land  abut  in  between  tl>e  Blue  Mountains  aud  tbf 
Sevenil  main  roadij  were  formed  tb  rough  this  couiitiy  wiUun  a  few 
years  after  the  first  aettleiuent  of  the  Colony.  These  roads 
nected  the  infant  towns  of  Parramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  i 
Penritli  with  the  metropolis,  and  were  constructed  entireljf  W 
priaon  labour  The  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rifiing  on  I 
further  side  of  the  Nepean  banned  all  access  to  the  interior  of  i 
BasB'a  uttc-mpt     country,     As  early  as  the  year  1796  George  Bass  made  an  att«*[D^ 

to  cTOfW  the 

mouiiuin  r»ngc.  to  crohs  the  mountain  range,  and  returned  aft«r  an  unsucci 

journey,   reporting  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  passage  * 

for  a  pei*3on  on  foot     In  1613,  a  protracted  season  of  drc»Qg 

attended  by  eoofii«h?rable  losses  amongst  the  stock,  brought  lo 

very  clearly  to  the  settlers  the  conviction  that  the  future  af  1 

Colony  entirely  depended  upon  tlie  discovery  of  an  extensioal 

grazing  land,  beyond  tbe  ijarrow  limits  within  wliich  they  ** 

Bifttiand.  Went-  then  hemmed.     In  the  month  of  May  of  the  year  named,  Gregofy 

worth,  ftnd 

Uwson  dia<:ovi3r  Blaxland,  W,  C.  Wentwortli,  and  Lieutenant  Lawsou  once 
atteiiipti^d  to  tind  a  passage  across  the  mountains.     Aft^r  mf* 
with  dithculties  which  seem  aatonifcibing  enough  to  tlie  jrt 
generation,  who  have  seen  a  railway  carried  over  tlie  same  1 
by  which  Bathurst  may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  these  geotl 
men  Bucceeded  in  opt^niiig  a  w^ay — sometimes  by  creeping  thf 
dense  forests,  at  others  by  scaling  tremendous  precipices — Ui  i 
vast  plains  lying  west  of  the  gi'eat  Cordillera  of  Australia, 
returned   on    tbe   Gtb   June,   and  shortly   aftersvarda  GoTe 
Macquarie  sent  a  party  of  survey or^^  under  Mr.  Evans,  to 


the  practicability  of  making  a  road,   and  the  report  being 
ivourabloj  the  construction  of  the  great  western  highway  was  at  ^r'Sh^OfSf  ' 
Dnce  commenced,  the  work  being  performed  by  gangs  of  prisoners*  ^««t««iKo*dJ 
The  track  thus  made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  great  Western 
i,  from  Penrith,  and  it  was  completed  as  f ar  aii  Bathurst  by 
the  21st  January,  1815. 


^ 


The  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  completion  of  the  impetus  to 

road-niAkiiig 
iiountam  mad,  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  was 

found  impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the 
demands  of  the  settlers.  The  Government,  therefore,  contented 
itself  with  maintaining  the  roads  already  constructed,  and  extend- 
ing them  in  the  direction  of  tlie  principal  centres  of  settlement, 
Por  many  years  tliese  main  roads  were  the  only  ones  whicli  received 
tention.  This  would  perhaps  have  l»een  otherwise  had  the  pro- 
of settlement  siibKequent  to  1850  been  similar  to  that  of  the 
previous  to  that  date.  Such,  ho'wever,  was  not  the  case. 
e  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony, 
d  during  the  j>eFicKl  of  excitement  and  change  wLieh  followed 
.t  remarkable  event,  so  many  new  roads  were  opened,  and  so 
an  increjise  in  traffic  occurred,  that  the  genei*al  condition  of 
the  public  highways  was  by  no  means  good.  Tlie  Roads  Depart- 
ment was  formed  as  far  back  as  1857,  and,  although  got>fl  service 
was  done  by  the  roa*l  pioneers  before  that  date,  tlie  modern  system 
of  roadmaking  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  the 
|>artri>ent.  It  was  not,  howf ver,  until  18G4  that  the  whole  of 
e  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,  received  attention  at  the 
luind^  of  the  State. 


Tlie  principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  : — 

Northern  Road— length,  405  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  M&ry-  iv-ndtml  main 
land,  New  England. 

Wtsstern  Road — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Warren 
through  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important 
townships ;  thence  jirolonged  to  the  Darling,  at  Bourke, 
by  a  line  1 75  miles  in  lengtL 
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Ini|X)rtanrc  of 
tmilii  rciada  less 
thoji  fonuurly. 


Southern  Road — leDgtb,  385  miles,  from  fcsjducy  to  Albuty* 
This  i-oad  was,  befoit)  tbe  const  ruction  of  the  railfray^ 
tbe  great  highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbounu^ 

South  Coast  Road — length,  250  miles,  lliis  road,  after  leaviitg 
Campbelltown,  ascends  the  coait  range,  along  tbe  top  of 
which  it  riaris  as  far  as  Goal  Cliff.  It  then  t.ra%*erws 
the  lilawarra  district^  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  pasc» 
through  the  ric!i  lands  watered  by  the  Shoalhavep,  dj^e, 
and  Moruya,  as  far  as  £deu,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Colony. 

None  of  these  roads  have  now  the  importanco  they  formerly 
l>ossessed.  The  railways  of  the  Colony  for  the  most  part  follow 
the  direction  of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themselves  nearly 
all  the  thron*^di  traffic.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roiicU 
act  a-s  feeders  to  the  railway,  by  converging  the  tratho  from  outhiug 
districts  towards  convenient  stations  along  the  line. 

tWmmciit  ex-      The  expendituro  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  rc«di 

pQOdilttJV  on  ,  .  ,  .       . 

public  roods.  varieH  considerably  according  to  tlieir  importance.  All  rowtf 
maintained  l>y  the  Government  fall  under  six  clashes.  On  first* 
class  roatk  the  Govern inent  exj)cnda  yearly  an  amount  equal  ^ 
X50  per  mile ;  on  si^ond-class  roads,  £25  pef  mile ;  third-clnsj* 
£15  per  mile;  fourth-class,  £10  per  milej  iiflh-class,  £7  prf 
mile  ;  and  on  Kixth- class  roads,  £5  per  mile. 

fioperviHioM  and      The  network  of  roads  spread  over  the  face  of  the  Colour  » 
nmdtL  divided,  for  purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  rw** 

trusts.  There  aro  iifty-four  ro^id  districts,  managed  loc*lly  ^f 
su()crin  ten  dents,  who  have  the  greater  part  of  the  iTi.ad  ci  e 
cation  of  the  Colony  outside  the  municipal  boundaries,  uud 
care.  The  road  trusts  number  400,  and  have  the  supen'ision  d 
certain  grants  for  the  nutintcnance  of  roads  in  districts  chieflj  w 
minor  importance.  There  are,  however,  certain  impoi*tant  to*!* 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trnstii.  Tlwe  lengA 
of  roads  in  charge  of  superintendents  or  road  engineers  if  approii- 
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^ETIio  leiigtli  of  road  whicli  lias  been  forraeil,  ni e tall©  1,  and  gravelled 
^■8  not  lt?ss  than  C,500  miles.     There  are  also  4,500  mile^  of  road*  Length 
^■"Way  not  indeed  ruetaHetlj  but  which   Lave  been  drained,  and  on  * 
wjiicb  all  nectfisary  culverts  have  been  cods  true  ted*    Four  thousand 
lileB  have  also  T>een  cleared  and  partly  graded,  while  7,1)00  miles 
if  road  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the  interior,  chiefly 
slong  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheela  of   the  foreiuost 
rtlersi  and  form,  in  dry  weather,  adequate  means  of  communication 
'or  the  settlers,  altliou;;jh  it  must  he  acknowledgetl  that  in  seasons 
of  rain  these  roads  are  not  unfrequently  impaiisabk*.     Be.sides  the 
itxids  mentionetl  above,  there  are  1,400  milea  of  mountain  passes?, 
ny  of  tlie  passes  presented  tlic  most  formidable  difficulties,  and 
icir  construction  reOects  great  credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of 
e  ofBcer  who  for  so  many  years  designed  and  supervised  the 
instractiou  and  maintenance  of   the  roada  and  bridges  of  the 
'olony. 
Many  of  the  earliest  briilges  erected  in  the  Colony  were  of  stone,  Biidsc*  and 
id  are  still  existing.     Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the  ^"^^'^^^ 
tension  of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timher,  and 
tliave  since  been  replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-five  years, 
Kcarly  all  the  large  bridges  of  recent  erection  are  of  imn  or  steeh 
id  some  of  them  have  been  erected  under  engineering  conditions 
almost  uniipie,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  river  flow  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.     Including  the  large  culverts,  which  are  in 
rt^aliiy  small  bridges,  there  are  altogether  10,000  bridges,  covering 
a  length  of  64  miles,  while  there  are  also  over  54  miles  of  minor 
culverts,  formed  of  eartfteiiw.ire  piping,  from   12  to  24  inches  in 
diameter.      Where  the  traffic  has  not  warranted  their  construction,  Puntg  and 
or  whero  local  circumstances  have  rendered  them  unavoidable,  "  "** 
f»unt«  or  ferries  have  been  used  instead  of  bridges.     There  are  92 
punts,  7  of  which  are  propelled  by  stefiin,  and  H5  by  hand  gear, 
along  wire  ropes.     The  number  of  boat  ferries  is  57. 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  maiti  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  y^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 
the  metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the  ^'^  briJ^**. 


Inrdlnct  Vftlue. 


tproo^li  hy  road 


ottie   1 


railwajs ;  but  tbo  roads  remain  not  only  the  sole  meaiift 
communication  throtigbout  a  large  part  of  tho  interior,  but 
valuable  ft^ders  to  the  niihvaj  system  of  tlie  country.  No  rev 
IS  directly  derived  from  roads,  but  the  indirect  mlvantages  to 
country  Iiave  been  very  great,  and  after  the  lands  and  the  luilwayi 
they  form  the  largest  item  of  national  property.  It  is  estimatdd 
that  XI 3,248^665  have  been  expended  on  roads  and  bridges  sboe 
1857,  and  the  present  value  to  the  State,  allowing  for  depr*^- 
cannot  be  less  than  *£10,000,OOD.  Their  indirect  value  cai;;-  - 
calculated,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change  brought  about  by  the 
Byatem  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  after  the 
organization  of  the  Road  a  Department  on  its  present  basis,  ^ 
coat  of  carriage  of  good«  hy  road  and  the  time  of  transit  w« 
reduced  by  more  than  one-half,  as  will  appear  from  the  follo^ 
statemejit  v — 


^^ 

tuMML 

OuTia^  by  Roftd,  1857. 

Cknivil9lb>id,ll»A 

tmat 

OnliiBrtoa. 

1    «l«»IL 

0««<p»l* 

Sydney  to  Goulhum    

„            Bathunst 

USim. 

145 
119 

Hi 
21 

£     t.    d 
12    5    0 
LI  10    0 

9    0    0  1 

8 

1 
3  15  0 

6  to  1 

Newcastle  U>  Murninindi.. 

"J 

The  progress  exhibited  in  these  seven  years  is  very  great,  and  i 
possible  that  the  cost  of  carnage  on  roads  was  atill  furtber  redi 
before  they  were  superseded  in  importance  by  the  railways  of  tht 
Colony.  The  average  cost  of  carrying  I  ton  of  goods  1  D"^* 
in  the  year  1864  was  about  7Jd. ;  in  the  year  1872,  the  first  fof 
which  the  figures  are  available,  the  average  cost  per  nulfl  ' 
carriage  on  railways  wa«  3  6  Id.  per  ton,  since  which  year  the  I 
have  been  as  follows  : — 


1872 

.....   srna. 

1880. 

1873 

3-28(1. 

1881 

1874 

.....     3-tX)d. 

1882...... 

■  .'I. 

1875.. 

.....     3^07d. 

188:1  ... 

I 

1876 

2-82d. 

Is-i 

L 

1877....... 

„.,     2fi^L 

1      ■ 

'  .J. 

1878 

....     2*44d. 

iN.i.. 

,     -,■    i 

187» 

....     2-25d. 

1887 
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The  returns,  as  made  out  by  the  Commissioners  since  1887,  do  savine  effected 
not  show  the  cost  of  carriage  per  ton  per  mile,  but  from  the  ^^  '•^'^y* 
reductions  that  have  been  made  in  the  rates,  the  figures  must  be 
even  lower  than  those  given  above.  Still,  the  saving  shown  in 
the  tabh;  is  enormous,  and  although  the  exact  amount  of  what  the 
saving  to  the  Colony  by  the  extension  of  the  railways  to  the 
interior  has  actually  been  must  remain  a  matter  of  speculation, 
the  figures  just  given  may  be  taken  as  indicating  how  large  and 
beneficial  an  effect  railways  have  upon  production,  and  how 
greatly  they  must  benefit  the  general  consumer. 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  classes  during  Expenditure 
1889  was  £663,759  ;  this  sum,  however,  includes  the  expenses  of  * 
the   department,    expenditure  on   punt   approaches,   and  similar 
works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  country  : — 


I  on  road*. 


Expenditure  for  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Roads  and  Bridges. 


Year. 

Expenditure  by  Roada 
Department. 

Expenditure  by 
Trustees. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1878 

497,0.32 

24,280 

621,312 

1879 

649J74 

25,428 

675,202 

1880 

614.709 

28,800 

643,509 

1881 

484.567 

23,186 

507,753 

1882 

577,212 

24,722 

601,934 

1883 

613,847 

24.938 

638,785 

1884 

750.5S4 

27,722 

778,300 

1885 

800,962 

24,404 

825,366 

1886 

628,379 

28,414 

656,793 

1887 

721,994 

45,4.^3 

767.427 

1888 

706,006 

30,000 

736.006 

1889 

632,398 

31,361 

663,759 

Besides  the  roads  maintained  by  the  Government  there  existed,  Munidpalroadi 
at  the  close  of  1889,  5,790  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belonging  to, 
and  maintained  by,  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony.  Of  these 
roads,  2,799  miles  were  regularly  formed  and  metalled,  while 
2,991  miles  were  not  formed.  The  value  of  these  n)ads  in 
estimated  at  £3,591,891  ;  but  this  estimate  must  be  looked  upon 
as  an  approximation  only,  since  the  information  obtained  from  the 
various  municipalities  is  far  from  complete. 
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i  Sydney  to 
FaLmnunttiiw 


RAILWAYS, 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  New  Soutli  Wales  i\mi 
blessings  o!  railway  communication,  which  has  so  revolutionised  I 
the  commerce  of  the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1^6 
On  the  26th  August  of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydne; 
at  which  it  w%as  decided  to  survey  a  line  to  connect  the  nictropolii^ 
with  the  city  of  Uoulhuru*  Two  years  afterwards,  oa  lltli 
8eptembLT,  184JS,  tlje  Sydney  Tramroad  and  Railway  Comi 
was  foniRMl,  with  a  capiUd  of  X 100/000,  having  for  its  object 
construction  of  i*ailwuys  to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  with  a 
|>ossible  extensionf  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathumt  and  Qoulbunu 

No  time   was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  Julj 
1850,  the  Hon*  Mrs.  Keith   Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Governo 
Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  turned   the  first  sod  of  the  lirst  railway  < 
structcd  in  tlie  Austiulian  Colonies* 

Tlie  affairs  of  the  Sydney  Tramroad  and  Railway  Ck>iiipanj 
not,  however,  prosper  as  the  promoters  had  expected,  and  it 
found  necessary  to  transfer  tlie  property  of  the  company  to  t 
Government  of  the  Colony,  Meanwhile  another  company  bi 
been  started  in  1853,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  rail wi 
from  the  city  of  Newcastle  to  Maitlnnd.  It  met  with  no  moi 
success  than  the  Sydney  company,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  Oa 
the  Government  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  the  defui 
companies,  the  works  were  carried  on  with  more  vigour,  rji< 
on  the  26th  of  September,  185'!^  the  line  from  Sjdney  t«  Parm- 
matta  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic^  and  the  extension  to 
Goulburn  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 


uia     i 


Tlie  progress  of  railway  conKt ruction  during  the  twenty  yea 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  Ijrst  Hue  was  very  slow,  for  ti 
1875  the  length   of  the  lines  in  operation  had  only  reached  1*17 
miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  21*85  miles  per  year*     Not  a  single  milt* 
of  railway  waa  opened  dming  1865  and  1866  ;  but  in  1867  tli^ 
construction  of  these  great  commercial  highways  received  a  ne^ 


► 


petus,  and  continued  to  increase  yearly  until  1872,  when  it  PrqmsM  cif 

rullway  ooii- 

stood  still  for  another  period  of  two  years,  during  which  only  5  stmctikjn, 
jniles  of  railway  were  thrown  open  to  traflic.  In  1875  34  mile^ 
were  opened,  and  from  the  succeeding  year  til)  1888  greater 
activity  prevailed  1,599  miles  having  been  constructed^  or  a  yearly 
average  of  1 23  miles,  but  this  impetus  received  a  check  during 
the  two  succeeding  years,  declining  to  11  miles  open  for  that 
ending  June  30th,  1889.  Tlie  followiog  table  shows  the  number 
of  miles  of  line  opened  in  each  year,  as  well  as  the  total  length 
in  operation  :— 

Length  of  Railway  Line  opened  for  Traffic  during  each  Year. 


Yew, 

opened  duiiug 
thfl  yew* 

Total  opened. 

Tew. 

Openrd  duiitig 
ilifl  yew. 

Total  opened 

1855 

Miles. 
14 

14 

1873 

Mll««. 
6 

403 

me 

^ 

23 

1874 

aih 

403 

1857 

17 

40 

1875 

34 

437 

1858 

i:» 

55 

1876 

72 

509 

1859 

nil 

55 

1S77 

89 

598 

1880 

15 

70 

1878 

90i 

G88i 

1861 

3 

73 

1879 

46 

734^ 

1   1862 

24 

97 

1880 

115 

S49J 

'   1883 

27 

124 

j      1881 

140 

995i 

1864 

19 

143 

1882 

273 

1,2681 

1S65 

nil 

143 

1883 

52 

l,3-20i 

L    186G 

nil 

143 

1884 

298 

l,618i 

1    1867 

61 

2fM 

1885 

114 

l,732i 

r    1868 

43 

247 

1886 

157 

l,889i 

1869 

71 

31 S 

1^7 

146} 

2,036 

1870 

21 

33!) 

1888 

80 

2,125 

1871 

1» 

358 

•J  889 

46 

2.171 

1872 

m 

39S 

♦1890 

11 

2,182 

•  Ytjar  ended  June  30,  , 

The  progrens    of   the   accommodation   aSbrtled    by   the   State  Extemloa  of  ^ 
Iways  of  the  Colony  can  be  fairly  gan<^ed  by  comparing  the  liJijiiItioa, 
nber  of  persons  at  different  periods  to  each  mile  of  line  open 
2m 
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for  tr&flSc,  and  tbe  number  of  tmn  mileB  per  inhabUantH.    1^q» 
ill  1878,  there  were  977  persons  to  each  mile  of  line,   Uiti  Ij  tkft 
middle  of  Uie  year  1890  the  work  of  construction  was  so  modi  ia 
oxceBs  of  the  iiici^ease  of  population  that  the  prc»i>ortion  p^r  mBv 
had  fallen   to  514   persons,  so   that  the    facilities    aflTordcU  b? 
the  railways  are  now  nearly  twice  as  great  aa  in  the  jeor  first 
named.     The  increase  in  the  number  of  train  miles  per  inhabitant 
was  very  rapid  from  1878  to  1883»  rising  from  4-05  to  T'l  1,  which 
appears  to  be  as  high  bs  the  traffic  of  the  Colony   nnder  preaest 
ciixjumstances  can  be  expected  to  require  for  its  effective  working, 
and  has  only  been  exceeded  in  1884  and  last  year.     Tlio  foUowis^ 
statement  illustrates  the  extension  of  railway  facilities  during  eadi 
year  since  1878  : — 

Population  to  each  nule  of  Railway  and  train  miles  per 
inhabitants  on  Government  Lines. 


YMir. 


PopalAtkHi  to  «di 


K  amlNf  of  tnia 


Niiiiib«rof  txaia 

tuUe*  run  per  ti^nt 

of  KopniLOioiL 


1878 

977 

2,G55,176 

4-05 

1879 

967 

2,932.403 

4-24 

1880 

874 

3,239,472 

4-48 

1881 

78:1 

3,923.929 

5*16 

1882 

639 

4,831.127 

6*10 

1883 

649 

5,937,261 

711 

1884 

559 

6,403.041 

7-2tt 

1886 

553 

6.638.399 

7  10 

1866 

530 

6.479.265 

661 

1887 

513 

6,472,017 

6'3a 

1888 

511 

7,333,920 

680 

4  1889 

517 

7,802,259 

6  05 

•1890 

514 

8,008,826 

714 

*  Y«v  and«dJuAtt  90. 


o  private  lines  of  railway,  45  and  33  miles  in  length  respec-  Privato  litiea* 
ivelj,  were  in  operation  during  1889,  connecting  the  important 
owns  of  Moama  and  Deniliquin,  and  Silvertoa  and  Broken  HilL 
rhc  tirst^named  Hne  vblually  forms  an  extension  of  the  Victorian 
ailwiiy  system  from  Melbourne  to  Echaca.  Some  facts  mlat- 
tig  to  the  traffic  o!  these  lines  will  be  found  iii  another  place, 
rhe  following  figures  relate  only  to  lines  under  Government 
optrol 
H*he  capital  expended  on  ail  lines  at  the  close  of  June,  1890,  Capital 

"  expended. 

►moanted  to  J30,555, 1 23.    The  amounts  expended  on  lines  opened 
ioring  each  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  railway  system 

id  in  the  following  table  : — 

Capital  expended  on  Lines  open  to  Traffic 


r 

capital  expended  on 
Un«B  open. 

Yow. 

CkpitiU  expended  on 
Uuefl  open. 

i 

615,347 

1873 

£ 

6,739,918 

1856 

083/217 

1874 

6,844,546 

1857 

],023,8a8 

1875 

7t246,379 

1858 

1,231,867 

1876 

7,990,601 

1859 

1,278,416 

1877 

8,883,177 

1S60 

1,422,672 

1878 

9,784,0*5 

1861 

1 

1.536.032 

1S79 

10,406,495 

\im 

1,907,807 

1880 

11,778,819 

^im 

2,466.960 

1881 

13,301,597 

im 

2,631.790 

1882 

15,843,*iia 

imi 

2J46,373 

1883 

1(1.905,014 

1866 

2J86.(m 

1884 

20,080.138 

Lmr 

3,282,320 

18B5 

21,atl,276 

4,060,930 

1886 

24,079,555 

m 

4,681.329 

1887 

26,554,357 

1870 

5,566,092 

1888 

2/5,630,664 

1871 

5.887,258 

M880 

29.839,167 

.  1872 

6,388.727 

•1890 

30,555,123 

•  Yew  ioded  Jttne  30. 
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The  Colony  of  K^w  Soatb  Wales  stands  in  a  good  poeiticifi 
among  the  Australa^iin  Colonies  in  regard  to  itulway  HevrJopment, 
as  will  be  seen  Irooi  the  following  table : — ^ 

Length  of  Line  open  for  Traffic  in  Austrulasian  Coloniei^ 
31st  December,  1889. 

Now  Soutb  Wilea 2.252 

Victoria , , 2..'Ul 

Qaeensliuid 2,064i 

New  Zealand, ... ^,  1.912 

South  AaatralU *,*•*-.-.„.«....  1,774 

Western  Au»tralia ^.  499 

Tasmania ..„..„.. 374J 


F  Colony- 


Total 11,217 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  colonics  the  above  figures  inela»ic  th^^ 

length  of  private  lines  in  operation.  ^H 

away  systems      The  rail^my  system  of  the  Colony  is  divided  into  three  distinct  '^ 

iliraa,    branches,  each  representing  a  system  of  its  own.     The  soiitbero 
system,  including  the  principal  Uno  in  tlie  Colony,  branches  at 
Jiinee,    and   places   the   important   district   of   Riverina,  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Jerilderie  in  another* 
in    liirect    communication    with    Sydney — from    wliich   they  aw 
distant   454    and    41:2   miles  respt»ctively.     From    several   olhcr 
points  of  the  Hue  brandies  connecting  other  important  districl* 
with  the  metropolis  have  been  opene<i  for  traffic,  or  are  in  cours« 
of  construction.     At   Cootamundra,  a  line  has  been  laid  down, 
which  now  reaches  Gundagai,  whilst  from  Murrumbnrrah  a  lino 
has  been  constructed  which  connects  Bkyney  on  the  western  Hne 
wifcli  the  southern  and  western  systems  of  New  South  Wales  Itail- 
ways.     This  practically  enables  direct  railway  communication  to 
be  made  between  Melbourne  and  Bourke,  the  capital  of  Ck^ntml 
Australia  ]  anrl  the  branch  line  has  been  found  of  much  benefit  in 
allowing  the  direct  shipment  of  stock  from  the  pasture  grounds  to 
the  Victorian  markets.     Nearer  Sydney  the   imf)ortant  town 
Goulbum  will  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  lines,  one 
which,  that  from  Goulburn  to  Cooma,  is  already  built,  and  bri 
the  rich   pastoral   district   of   Monai*o   in   direct   communicAi 
with   Sydney*     It  is  also  proposed  to  connect  Goulbui*n  with 


awiislnp  of  Crookwell,  the  centre  of  a  krge  agricultural  district 
(35  miles  distant     Further  south  the  construction  of  a  branch  line 
from  Cootinuunlni  to  Teuiora,   aotl   a  "braneli  from  Ouleaini  to 
C*orowii,  on  the  ^^lurray  will  shortly  h*  conimenced. 

The  southern  mm n  line  is  the  most  important  of  the  niilway  HmUftuc^syii- 

11  ey,  MdUourue, 

lines  in  the  Colony,  as  it  passeii   though  the  richest  and  most  and  Aa.'irci<iv 

^  CNannecUil  by 

hickly  jK)pnlat'»*d  districts,  and  places  the  four  ^reat  capitals  of  ^^^- 
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ustraliu — Brisbane,  Sydney.  Melljourne,  and  xVddaide—  in  direct 
communication  with  each  otlicr.  It  was  not  until  18S3  that  this  line 
was  Rctually  open  for  traffic^  the  railway  bridge  across  tiie  ^lurray 
iver,  which  Hows  Ijetween  Wodongit,  the  Victorian  terminus,  and 
Ibury,  the  terminus  of  the  southern  line  of  New  South  Wales, 
aving  been  completed  in  that  year.  The  tniflicj  both  of  passen- 
rs  and  goods,  on  the  southern  system  generally,  is  very  extensive, 
nd  arrangements  for  the  reijuhir  carria^'o  of  mails  between  the  Hapid  tmiwit 
vo  great  cities  enable  letters  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  twenty 
DOrs.  The  time  occupied  by  tlie  express  trains  on  the  journey  is 
ndy  eighteen  honrSj  and  the  ordinary  passenger  trains  running 
daily  cover  tlje  distance  (576  miles)  between  Sydney  and  ^I el- 
bourne  in  twenty -four  hours  and  a  half*  Sleeping  ears  are  attached 
^^to  these  trains,  on  the  New  South  Wales  side,  and  the  couifort  of 
^Bravellers  is  assured  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  modern  im* 
^H^ovetDent<9  in  the  construction  and  lilting  up  of  the  railway 
^^arriagea  Hince  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Melbourne 
I  ^Lo  Adelaide,  a  distance  of  TiOBi  miles,  European  mails  are  landed 
^^pt  the  latter  port  and  forwarded  overland  to  al!  [larts  of  Victoria, 
^^Cew  South  Wales,  and  Queensland 

The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydiiey  in  the  Wcftcj-n  system, 
ction  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  which  it  reaches  the  upper 
Bvek  a  little  above  Emu  Plains,  by  a  system  of  zig-zag  lines 
phich  enables  the  locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  up  the 
lirupt  eastern  slope  of  tho  mountains.  The  line  inins  along 
be  top  of  the  range,  until  it  descends  into  the  valley  below  Mount 
flAtx?ncc,  by  another  and  more  important  zig-jsag,  the  construction 
which  is  a  triujujth  of  englnef?ring  skill.     In  it«  coarse  between 
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Ibr&ndi  Uuea, 


Liver  Bridge. 


ilivtie  two  zig  zags  the  line  passes  through  tii&g:nificent  jsiimiitiiii 
^eticry  of  a  ch&racter  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  mmc 
the  less  remarkable.    Leaving  the  mountaiDs,  the  Western  Tliiilwar, 
after  th^o^^^ng  out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  emtn* 
tliti  Bathurst  PlaioK^  and  connects  the  rich  agricultural  lauds  af  iIk* 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districtfi  with  the  roetrojiolijw 
Beyond  Dubbo  it  enters  the  [mstoral   country,  and  n^achefe  the 
Darling  at  Bourke^  503  miles  from  Sydney.      At  Orange  a  htmacb 
line,  a  few  miles  in  length,  connects  tliat  town  with  Molong,  imd 
it  luis  \yeen   prD|K)sed   to   make   Orange   the  junction  of  a  liJW 
extending  through   the  weRtern  j*afc>tonil  districts,  as  far  as  llw 
town  of  Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling.     Further  up,  at  Kyngan>  577 
miles  from  Sydney,  a  line  is  soon  to  be  cammcncc'd  to  connect  th<^ 
important  mining  district  of  Cobar  m  ith  Sydney,  a0brditig  at  tJi« 
same  time  rapid  and  suit'  mean^  of  conimunicution  with  theputond 
country,  of  which  Cobar  is  also  the  centre.     The  western  railway 
system  also  includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  the  Hawkos* 
bury,  vid  the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Richmond. 

The  northern  system  originally  had  its  tennuius  at  Kewcasik^ 
but  a  connecting  line  between  Homebush  nnd  Waratah  has  been 
constructed,  which  makes  Sydney  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the 
railway  systems  of  the  Colony.  The  Hawkesbury  River  has  been 
crossed  by  an  iron  bridge,  2,89 G  feet  long,  in  seven  spans,  the 
iron  Ruperstnicture  of  wbich  cost  X327,O0O.  This  connecting 
line  allows  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distiince  from  end  to  end  of  1,808  milei^ 
and  bus  been  found  of  great  value  to  those  re  n       '  ntck  transit^ 

ami  for  the  carriage  of  postal  matter.     It  i:  .-,   marenvcr, 

the  active  businefis  life  of  the  colonies,  and  will  be  of  national 
importance  should  at  any  time  strategic  mo%*ements  require  to  he 
made  in  connection  witli  military  operations. 

The  northern  line  runs  vid  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal  centre^ 
through  the  rich  agricuUui-al  district  of  the  Hunter  Valley,  to  Uit 
important  part  of  the  Colony  known  as  New  England,  paasiDg 
through  some  of  the   largest   inland  towns  in  New  ^uth  Walc9% 


I  finch  OS  Maitland,  untU  lately  the  foui-tli  town  in  the  Colouy  in 
jpoint  of  population,  besing  surpaHsed  only  by  the  dty  of  Newcastle 
».nd  the  town  of  Parrainatta  before  Broken  Hill  attained  it« 
jiresent  development  The  country  traversed  by  this  line  north 
bf  KewcastJe  is  extremely  fertile.  As  the  line  ascends  further 
north  it  passes  through  a  rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  territory, 
I  And  some  inijwrtaut  townships  are  reached,  viz,,  Tarn  worth, 
Armidale,  Glen  Innea,  and  TentertieUl 
The  northern  system  also  comprises  a  branch  from  Werris  Creek 
to  Narrabri,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  extend  as  far  as 
Moree,  in  the  north-west,  and  the  Darling  in  the  west,  thus  placing 
the  Kamoi  and  Gwydir  pastoral  districts  in  direct  communication 
with  the  ports  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.     The  connl ruction  of  pT,>jcct«d 

branch   from   Mu.s  well  brook  to  Caasilm  is  also    coutemplaleil. 

In  the  New  England   District  a  line  has  been  long  projected, 

rhich  would  connect  the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  that  of  Invereli, 

one  side,  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  on  the 

iier.      It  is  now  proposed  to  construct  a  porlion  of  the  North 

St    R-Ailway,    from   the   Tweed    liiver   to    Lismore,    on   the 

Uchmond. 

The  question  of  the  extension,  tlirough  the  heait  of  the  metro-  arcuUr Quay 

.  »xtejiiion. 

olir,  of  the  railway  system  —which  at  present  has  ita  termLQua  at 

omo  little  distance  from  the  business  centre  of  the  city — to  the 

jCircuhir  Quay    is   again    under   consideration,    the   Government 

baving  appointed  a  Royal  Commitisiuu  to  inquire  into  the  respec- 

lire  merits  of  the  many  scliemes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 

propo5*ed,     A  sliort  l>ranch  line  has  VH?en  constructed,  which  con- 

Ijiects   through   the  line  from  Homebush  to  Waratah,  at  Pearce's 

tti*r,  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colony  with  the  north  shore 

of  Port  Jackson.     Proposals   have  been  made  from  time  to  time 

[to  bridge  the  Harbour,  or  tunm*l  undrr  it,  and  thus  allow  direct 

noi  11  n (cation  by  rail  between  the  suburbs  on  the  north  and  the 

lieit^  on  the  aouth  shore. 

des  the  lines  and  branches  included  in  the  three  systems 
dve  described,  another  line,  entirely  imlepcndent  of  them,  has 
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i  Unc  been  const  nicted,  connecting  the  metropolis  vitli  the  cr^ist&l  dij 
triet  of  Illawarra,  whidi  is  lich  alike  in  coal  and  the  prodaee  < 
agriculture.  The  present  terminus  of  this  line  is  at  tlie  tliririn 
town  of  Kiiirna  ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  continue  tlie  line  to  Ko 
and  thenoe  eventually  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  the  ootst 
line,  A  proposal  lias  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of  ( 
luie  from  the  port  of  Eden  at  Twofold  Bay,  in  the  south  of 
Colony,  to  the  township  of  Bega,  in  the  centre  of  a  tick 
tunil  district ;  but  this  is  at  present  in  abeyance. 

Tlie  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  Nt?w  Soufl 
Wales  railw/iys  and  their  humble  beginning  in  1855  is  a  remari 
able  one.  In  1850,  the  first  year  which  can  be  fairly  taken 
purposes  of  comparison,  the  number  of  passenger  journeys  on  i 
railways  was  only  350,724,  whilst  in  the  year  ended  June 
1890,  the  number  was  17,071*945,  or  nearly  49  times  gi-eat 
but  the  tonnage  of  goods  carried  in  each  of  thase  years  repre?set] 
a  very  much  larger  increase,  having  grown  from  2,469  tons 
3,680,718,  or  over  1,490  times  greater  than  in  the  first  full  yc 
of  railway  opei-ations.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period  <rf 
thirty -four  years,  which  tlie  above  figures  illustrate,  it  would  s 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  railway  eanimgs  was  obtained  fi\»m  1 
passenger  traffic,  and  this  was  no  doubt  due  to  tlte  fact  that  1 
first  railways  wei^  almost  entii-ely  suburban.  It  was  not  uul 
the  line  crossed  the  mountains  and  opened  up  the  far  interil 
£i{KLi  that  the  |iroportions  changed,  and  the  goods  traffic  beeatue 
principal  source  of  revenue  of  tlie  railwaya  This  change  began] 
t^ke  place  in  1867,  in  which  year  the  construction  of  railw^aj 
after  being  for  two  years  at  a  standstill,  received  a  sudd 
impetus,  fJl  miles  of  line  having  been  opened  in  the  year  : 
as  against  19  miles  only  in  the  previous  period  of  three  jei 
Hiuce  1867  the  proportion  of  earniugii  from  goods  traffic  has 
stantly  increased  niucJi  fsister  than  that  obtained  from  passeng 
and  for  the  year  entled  June  30,  1890,  the  revenue  obtained  fr 
goods  was  £1,573,295,  while  £1,059,791  was  the  sum  obtaiii 
from  pas»enger& 


Tile  compurison  between  tLe  earnin|^  of  tlie  period  previous  to  Ewrninp*  in 
1871— whea  the  net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  sinull  romitamU 

urtion  of  tlie  interest  due  on  tlie  cn|jital  t^xpeiideJ  in  tlie  coii- 
btruction  of  tlie  lines — and  the  subsf  r|ueiit  period  utibrds  matter  for 
iitiirfactiou.     The  figures  for  1886  and  1887  *show  ti  falling  ofi  frora 
boee  of  fourteen  previous  years  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  tnind 
Tn  comparing  these  two  years  with  the  excellent  results  exhibited 
during  the  period  from  1874  to  1884,  when  considerably  over  i  per 
aL  was  realized,  that  the  fall  in  receipts  is  due  in  a  great  measure 
llo  the  previous  years  of  drought,  and  also  to  the  uncertainty  attach- 
ing to  the  bind  laws  which  had  recently  been  miiterially  altered* 
It  may  also  be  added  that,  from  the  end  of  1883  to  the  close  of 
1885,  412  miles  of  railway  were  opened,  chieHy  through  districts 
rhicli  are   more   sparsely   populated,    and   in  tiinen  of   drought 
3er  more  than  any  others ;  while  in  years  of  abundance  the 
ivers  of  the  western  country  enter  into   direct  and  damaging 
apetition  with  any  other  means  of  carriage.     Besides  this»  the 
atistics  of  mi  I  way  returr.s  in  all  the  parts  of  the  world  show 
Ett  few  lines,  except  perhaps  suburban  ones,  return,  dun  tig  the 
lit  few  years  after  their  opening,  anything   like   a  profit.     In 
£ngland   a    period    of   seven    years    has    been    allowed    by  good  Pertotl  require 
authorities  for  a  line  to  develop  tratKc :  and  if  Kuch  is  the  fact  tratfic 
in  more  dt^nsttly  popuhited  countries,  whose  resources  are   more 
developed  than  is  the  case  in  New  8outh  Wales,  the  result  illus- 
ted  by  the  fig  tires  occasions  no  suqirise* 
The  small  receipts  from  the  new  lines  opcneil  from  1*^84  to  1887  i^*^,?" 

^  *  new  llu«*. 

and  the  cost  of  working  necessarily  lowered  the  general  jjcrcentage 
of  profits  eanu*d  in  those  years.  This  is  not  an  isolated  experience 
in  the  history  of  railway  management  in  this  t'olony.  A  glance 
at  the  table  of  net  earnings  and  interest  on  capital  expended  upon 
fail^rays,  which  will  be  foujid  on  page  ,  will  show  that  during 
:e  |K>riod  from  1870  to  1 87  G,  in  which  the  percentage  of  new* 
□rs  yearly  constnicted  was  very  small,  being  only  191  miles  during 
le  wliole  jieriod  of  seven  years,  or  abowt  !li7i  miles  per  year,  the 
Iway  profits  show  a  constant  and  regular  increase  from  I '8 17 
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T-inw  iti  na«torai  In  c 0118 idc ring  these  figures  in  detail  it  U  interesting  to  note 
the  comp^irative  low  cost  j^er  mile  of  tue  extensions  tlirougu  ' 
pttiitoral  country  froai  Juneo  to  Hay,  and  from  Werris  C 
to  Narrabri,  which  average  only  £5,642  and  £5,739  jier 
respectively,  or  It^ss  tlian  half  the  general  average  ct\§t  of  ol 
lines.  The  Carapbelltown-Camden  and  the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci 
linca  were  constructed  cheaply  for  tram-lines.  The  ccMst  of  tL^ 
light  linas,  which  willjihoilly  hti  in  coui-se  of  eonstniction  throogl 
a  country  of  similar  formation,  should  not  reach  cvcd  the  6, 
just  statetl 

The  cost  of  ratlwrty  constructioD  in  some  of  the  principal  coani 
of  the  world,  for  wliich  figures  arc  available,  is  given  hcr^i; 
The  Jigures  include  the  whole  expenije  of  equipping  the  linea 
traffic,  anil  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates  available: — 


t'ott  ill  other 
\  coantriock 


Ooun  tries. 


o|iou  Ivr  TtmBc 


Uniteti  Kingdom   , 

lielgium 

Fraoco    ..,. 

Oernmny 

Paisaia  in  Europe., 
India  ...,„...  .♦»...., 

i'aiKicia   

<'iip4i  Colony 

New  South  Walea 

Vietoria 

New  Zeal  And     

Qutcnalaiiil 

Ninitli  Australia    ... 
Tasmania  


£ 

14,003 
7,«JT 


eauxings  a  XI}  wo  inking  expenses. 

The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  du^ 
year  ended  30 th  June,  1890,  was  £2,633,086,  a  Inrger  s\iti 
was   obtained  in  any  previous  year.     Tlie  cost  of  workinL:   't' 
railways  reached  £1,605,835,  and  the  net  earnings  were  £^GT,*i5ii 


36*7  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  earnings*  Tlie  following  table  gives 
the  gross  earnings  and  total  ■working  expenses  with  the  proportion 
per  cent*  of  the  expentliturc  to  the  receipts. 


\ 


Gross  Eai'ninga  and  Working  Expenses,  and  Percentage  of 
Working  Expenses  to  Gross  Earnings, 


GroBN 


Working" 


C  £  = 

4 


£ 

£ 

9.249 

5,959 

32.283 

21,788  , 

43.387 

31,338 

62,309 

43,928 

61J6I) 

47,598 

fi2,269 

50,427 

75.004 

61,187 

103  871 

68,725 

V2:v.m 

96,M7 

147.<i>3 

103,715 

166,032 

108,926 

16S»535 

106,230 

189,072 

117,324 

224,359 

144,201 

254»975 

176,3f>2 

307,142 

2n6,fm 

355,322 

] 07,065  ; 

424,989 

207.918 

per  ront 
64  43 
67*49 
72*2.*? 
70  50 
77  "07 
80-98 
81C>8 
Oil- 16 
7810 
70  24 
t*5H»0 
(j3  ti4 
6208 
(54^29 
06  '57 
07-08 
55-46 
48^92 


Year. 


OroM 

Enmingfti 


Working 
ExpenMML 


m 
III 


£ 

£ 

1873 

484,230 

238,035 

1874 

536,575 

257,703 

1875 

614,648 

29(>,174 

IMTfi 

693.225 

339,406 

1877 

815,920 

418,985  1 

1878 

902,089 

536.1,^88 

1879 

952,306 

604,721 

1880 

1,161,017 

647,719 

1881 

1,444,226 

738.334 

18S2 

1,008,863 

934,6;i5 

1H83 

1.931,464 

1,177,788 

18S4 

2.086,237 

1,301,259 

1885 

2,174,368 

1.458,153 

1886 

2,H?0,070 

l,4*>2,9!>2 

18.87 

2,208/295 

1,457,760 

1888 

2,509.-127 

1,-^778.590 

1889 

2,538,477 

l,»i:^4.602 

1890 

2.633,086 

1.665.835 

(Mjr  c».'t)t. 
49' Hi 
48  03 
48' J  8 
48-96 
51  '.'ii 
-59-47 
63^49 
55-70 
51-12 
55  02 
60-97 
62-37 
67  m 
60- 12 
66  01 
62-90 
64-39 
63-26 


*  Vtiftr  ended  SOth  June,  Ism 

The  proportion  of  revenue  now  ahsorljod   hy  working  expenses  Working 

w  much  larger  than  formerly.     The  accompanying  table  given  the 

details  of  working  expensen  per  train  mile  for   10  yuars,   and  it 

would  appear  that  the  expenses  of  tlie  year  which  closed  at  the 

v€nd  of  June,  1890,  were  only  4Jd.  higher  than  of  1881,  though  in 

Hl8dG  they  were  more  than  lOd.  in  excesis  of  the  expenses  of  the 

^HMr  referred  to.     The  increase  of  last  year  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 

^^WTance  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way,  locumotive  power,  and 

rqmirs.     The  cost  of  working   the  traffic  in  the  last  year  given 

wan   49*9U1,  a  rate  of  expenditure  which    would  require  to  be 

further  reduced  in  order  to  cover  the  interest  on  ciipitstl  invested. 
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t  revenue  for  the  year  which  expired  on  the  30th  June  Net  revenne. 
£967,251,  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended 
ti  operation  to  the  same  period  was  £30,555,123.  The 
1  oil  the  capital  expended  equalled  3*176  per  cent.,  which 
est  satisfactory  return  obtained  since  1885,  and,  as  will 
appear,  only  0*80  per  cent,   below  the  average  interest 


riiinf^a,  and  Interest  on 

Capital  expended  on 

Railways. 

Net  Eaniing«. 

Interest  on 
Capital. 

Year. 

Net  Earning 

Interest  on 
Capital. 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cent. 

3,290 

•638 

1873 

246,201 

3-653 

10,495 

1-536 

1874 

278,872 

4074 

12,050 

1176 

1875 

318,474 

4-396 

18,381 

1-492 

1876 

353,819 

4-428 

14,162 

1107 

1877 

396,935 

4-468 

11,841 

-832 

1878 

366,001 

3741 

13,817 

-899 

1879 

347,645 

3-341 

35,146 

1-842 

1880 

513,298 

4-353 

27,073 

1097 

1881 

705,892 

6-307 

43,938 

1-669 

1882 

764,228 

5135 

57,106 

2  079 

1883 

753,676 

4-484 

62,305 

2-2.36 

1884 

784,978 

4-201 

71,748 

2-185 

1885 

716,215 

3-370 

80,158 

1-973 

1886 

667,078 

2-901 

88,613 

1-892 

1887 

750,534 

2-965 

101,139 

1-817 

1888 

764,573 

2-852 

158,257 

2688 

1889 

903,875 

3-144 

217,071 

3-397 

1890 

967,251 

3-176 

-Since  18i»7  the  accounts  have  been  made  up  to  the  90th  June  in  each  year. 


PASSEXGISR  TliAFF/a 


The  nuirjlH^r  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the  Colony 
yw  averages  15'^1  per  ftiinmn,  aa  against  4*70  m  1877*  The 
crease  has  been  exeeedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  uniform,  as 


•Iminievs  iH-r 
IknmI  of  pt>jmUi- 


KJl  be  seen  from  the  following  table  :^ 

1  - 

Nmiibor  ot  .hmmcyi. 

Vi»r 

Nuinh^r  of  Journeys. 

1         1977 

4*70 

1884 

12-78 

1         1878 

5-G3 

1SS5 

14  51 

^_   18711 

6-25 

ias6 

\3'W 

^B  IdSO 

im 

1SS7 

14  13 

1         1881 

nos 

•1888 

14'5o 

^_  1892 

I1'30 

•1SS9 

14-81 

^"'  1883 

V2-:m 

M890 

15-21 

head  in  dlfToit'tit 


"  Ytftr  emled  SOtli  Jimiv 
The  figures  jiLst  given  include  journevs  of  season- 1 if  ki*t  holders  ;  JounK\v*pcr 
^xdudin^  this  truihe,  the  number  of  journeys  [ler  liead  would  be  CcnmiJlc* 

lUt  11 '7,  a  number  larger  than  tho  average  of  any  of  the 
adjacent  colonies,  Victoria  excepted.  The  average  number  of 
jaurnnys  peiifornied  by  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdont  is  19'0» 
uhich  largely  exceeds  that  of  imy  utlier  population.  With  this 
oeption,  railway  travelling  i«  more  common  in  Victoria  and  New 
uth  Wales  than  in  any  other  country.  Tlie  average  of  some  of 
o  more  important  places  are  : — Belgium,  9 '3  ;  France,  5 '5  ; 
nauy,  5-1  ;  tTnited  States,  5^4;  Austria,  1-2;  RusBia,  0-4; 
►uth  Austral ia^  10*4  ;  Queenslaiid,  4*5.  The  total  ntimber  of  j 
rsons  travelling,  including  season  ticket-holders,  and  the  revenue  iarricd; 
2  5r 


NuiDtkcr  of 
)iiMM*ntfvr« 


563 
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reoeivetl,  are  abown  in  the  next  table,  which  should  be  rr^  m 
connect  ion  with  that  just  given  : — 


Namb«:r 

NiittilMr 

.  .■ 

Year. 

of  P^sseitjfcr 
journo>». 

Rcoelpta. 

Year. 

•^ 

£ 

£  ^m 

1855 

9S,S46 

9,m»3 

1873 

875.602 

17^.« 

1856 

350J24 

*2{i.rrH\ 

1874 

1,085,501 

m^sfl 

1867 

329,019 

:u.n7o 

1875 

1,288,225 

206,« 

1858 

37«.492 

4.^».sr.H 

1876 

1J27,730 

2»fc,a 

1859 

4*25.877 

4f;,5i»2 

1S77 

2,957,144 

im.mM 

istso 

551,044 

45,4-28 

1S78 

3.7a5,733 

:(06.M 

18«1 

595. 51H 

49J)37 

1879 

4.317.864 

31H,9H 

1^2 

(it2,4:il 

02JJ9H 

1S80 

5.440.138 

399,  H 

186H 

G27J«4 

71,297 

1881 

6,907,312 

488,^ 

1864 

*i9:i,i74 

81,487 

1882 

8.984.313 

587,SH 

1865 

75l,5H7 

92.9S4 

1883 

10,272,037 

661.^ 

1866 

(HJHJ^^i) 

85,636 

1884 

11.2.X3J09 

745,<iar 

1867 

(a(:,a75 

87.564 

1885 

13.50<i,346 

A3O,90l 

]8f>8 

714,563 

f>9,40S 

i,s^r> 

U.S81,6(H 

8«7.91i 

ia*m 

759,(W5 

lfH^427 

issT 

14.-151,303 

SfXkm 

1870 

77*>J07 

117, S54 

isss 

15,174,115 

<|1W   «!"" 

1871 

759, 0«2 

129.1!J(; 

1SS<» 

ir.,0H0,22:j 

1. 

1872 

753.910 

164,>i4i2 

l.st»0 

17,071,1H5 

1."         ,. 

NoTB.  — 8lni:e  18S7  the  Aniouitta  h4v«  Ueen  irudti  U|>  i*>  tht  aOtii  Jitno  in  tmdb  jwtt. 
flubufbanti»mc       The  traffic  on  the  suburban  lines,  which  include  only  di8tiuifl*| 
within  20  miles  of  Sydney  ajid  Newcastle^  i^iverpool  and  MurpiAj 
inclutkd,  has  enormously  increased  of  late  years.     The  iM 
arp  the  particulars  for  the  hist  three  yeara : — 

Return  of  Suburban  Traffic 


Y«ir. 

i8sa. 

tB8D. 

Number  of  pasBcngeni 

»,         workmen's  journeys,.. 

,,         Season  ticket  boliera* 

joumeys 

7»413.868 

1.738,284 

3.227.760 

8.086.908 
1.796,520 

3,4410.320 

W0I 

:: 

^  ' 

Total  passenger  j ou  meya  ,.,...,,. 

12,379,1»12 

13.343»748 

]4jm 

Xunil>er  of  miles  travelled    

Avenige  mileage  jwr  ptiaicngPr  .,, 

Amount  received  frum  poAsengers 

Average    receipts)    fier   mile,    per 

pasaenger  ,» ,♦..,...<.. 

70.172,793 

5-67 
£186.393 

0^64d. 

77.323.971 

5*70 

£205,383 

8^1 

1 

n 

GOODS  TKAFFIC. 


56  = 


The  arera«e  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  ]»er  b©Acl  of  popu-  n©ce[pt»  per 
fttion  Ixave  very  rapully  increHfieJ,  and  during  188D  stood  at  18s.  popviiatiou. 
10-68d.,  as  against  Os.  3'12iL  in  1879.  This  increase  is  not  due»  as 
light  be  supposed,  to  the  longer  distance  travelled  by  passengers, 
Jut  to  a  much  greater  [)roportionate  increase  in  the  railway  onleage 
than  in  the  population,  bo  enabling  a  larger  measure  of  railway 
trav^ylling  to  be  indulged  in.  Th»?  increase  is  also,  to  some  extent, 
attributable  to  the  greater  favour  with  which  railway  travelling  ia 
now  regarded  : — 


Heceipts  from  Passenger  Traffic  per  head  of  Population. 

Year, 

Amomit  per  he»d. 

Ymr. 

Amotuit  per  head. 

B.       d. 

i.     d. 

1H77 

8    7-56 

1884 

16  llvlB 

1878 

9    372 

1885 

17   10-32 

1879 

9    342 

]88tl 

17    1  m 

188€ 

10     9 

1887 

16     I'M 

]S8t 

12  10*20 

•1888 

17    744 

1882 

14    9-48 

*1889 

18  10-68 

1883 

15  10-32 

•1890 

18  lo-se 

•  Ymt  coded  S(Hh  Jun«, 

GOODS  TRAFFia 

The   weight   of  goods  carried  per  head  of  population   in  New  An&ljsiaoftti 
outh  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries 

ere  railways  have  }>een  long  established.     The  average  tomiage 
om  1877  was  : — 

Tannage  of  Merchandise  carried  per  head  of  Population. 


1  '" 

Tbnfl. 

Tetf. 

Im^ 

■          1877 

2-27 

1884 

3*55 

■          J87H 

2-47 

1885 

3-52 

■           I871» 

24Q 

1886 

3-28 

■       \my 

2S5 

1887 

3-27 

^L        1881 

2-68 

•1888 

3  "2(5 

^        1882 

3-29 

•1889 

311 

W        1883 

343 

•1890 

3  38 

*Tmr  onded  30tb  Juuo. 
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r  Toniuipe  of 
nicrchiindli*e 
t.i  tn\Ytk.nid  with 

L  Other  countries 


Ti  ^    I  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  in  ScoU&tu!, 

where  it  averages  9 '5  ;  the  lowest  important  European  coatitn-  ii 
Italy,  with  only  04  tons  per  head.  Tlie  relative  position  of  New 
South  Wales  will  he  seen  from  the  next  table,  tlie  figures  insert^l 
being  the  average  of  five  years : — 

Tonnage  of  Merchauilise  moved  per  head  of  Population  in  Ca 
Principal  Countries  of  the  World. 


Tons. 

ScsotUmd 9-5 

England  and  Wales  ..„..,..  8-4 

United  States 7*fi 

Belgium  ,,.. 6*5 

Gcrmajiy     ,,... 5'3 

New  South  Walea 3*3 


Victoria -*.••»*.     JU 

Aastralia  (all  colotiiea)    ...      31) 
Duiada ...,.      31 

Franc©    ... .,, 2*3 

Ireland*  Japan,  Uritish  India    Of 
Spain,  Italy,  RussI*   ...O4to0lS 


Tcmraportcouds  The  absolute  tonnage  of  goods  carried  in  each  year  on  Xetr  f^ooth 
Wales  railways  and  the  earnings  therefrom  are  given  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Tonnage  of  Goods  and  Earnings  of  Traffic. 


Year. 

ToDBSgv  of  Oooda 

l£aimiii^--v 

Year. 

TonnaK*  of  CSood*. 

E»n»li^ 

1855 

140 

156 

1873 

923,788 

£ 

mm 

1856 

2,469 

2,757 

1874 

1,070.938 

347,990 

1857 

20,847 

8,417 

1875 

1.171.354 

■5'  •  ■  " 

1858 

33,385 

16,451 

1876 

l,244J3l 

4.   ;  . 

1659 

43,020 

15,258 

1877 

1,430.041 

544,332 

1860 

55.394 

16,841 

1878 

1,625,886 

596,«Sl 

1861 

101,130 

25,367 

1879 

1,720.815 

*i32,4l6 

18S2 

205,139 

41.775 

1880 

1,712,971 

770,8r.8 

18G3 

218,535 

52,<>44 

1881 

2,033,850 

955,551 

18^4 

379,661 

66.167 

1S82 

2,619,427 

1,1]1,()38 

1865 

416,707 

73,048 

1883 

2,8^,566 

1,269,713 

1866 

500,937 

82,899 

1884 

3.124,423 

l*340.a| 

1867 

517,022 

101,508 

188,^5 

3,273,001 

1.343,4 

1888 

596.514 

124,a^>l 

1886 

3.211,951 

1.312,154 

1869    , 

714,113 

155,548 

1887 

3,339,253 

1.357.m 

1870 

766p523 

189,288 

1888 

3,399,772 

l,376,fl 

1871 

741,986 

225,826 

1H89 

3.485,839 

l,512.fl 

1872 

825,360 

260,127 

1890 

3,788,950 

l,573,ai 

NoTiL-  Sinco  ViS7  tK«  ftccounta  )tav«  b««ii  iiiAd«  ttp  to  the  30tli  Jnnv  In  earh  jcw* 


The  I'eceipts  per  head  of  population  from  goods  traffic  readied  ius«fiii«*  per 
be  nmxtmuiu  in  1883,  when  they  amounted  to  £1  10s,  5-1 6<i.    In 
1884  they  remained  at  the  same  figure,  but  in  1889  the  amount 
p  i ved  h  ad  f al  1  en  to  .£'  1  Gs.  1 1  -5  2 d.   Th  e  receipts  d  u  n ng  each  year 
ace  1877  are  shown  herewith  ; — 


■     Heoeipts  i 

'rom  Goods  Tmffic  per  head  of 

Population, 

Y«ttr. 

Amount 

Year. 

Amount 

£    a.     rl 

£   8.     d. 

1877 

0  17    3*72 

18S4 

1   10     5-16 

^   i87d 

0  18     l-GS 

1885 

I     8  10-32 

1    1879 

0  18    372 

18S6 

1    6    876 

W    1S80 

1    1    2a% 

1887 

1    6    70O 

t         1881 

1    5    im 

•1888 

1    5    4-32 

■  Idas 

1     7  11-40 

*I889 

1    6  11*52 

H    )8S3 

1   10    516 

•1890 

1    7    S^ 

•  Yea?  ernded  30tli  Juno, 


tJp  to  31«t  December,  1889,  the  total  lenglb  of  lines  ojtened  for  unotopcn. 
I  was  2,171^  milra,  and  lOi  miles  were  in  couiuo  of  construe-  non^Vtid 
!  at  that  ilate,  making  a  total  of  2,182  miles  of  road  either  open  °^ 
Dr  traffic  or  being  constructed.     The  lOi  miles  referred  to,  being 
biJ  branch  from  llornsby  to  8t.  Leonards,  was  opened  for  trafEc 
&t  the  W«nnr>i^ig  of  1890.     Since  that  tinje  railway  construction  in 
Ihe  colony  has  been  practi(?ally  at  a  standstill^  though  several  new 
rooommended  by  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on 
^ablic  Works,  have  recently  V»een  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and 
is  expected  will  shortly  be  commenced. 


IKTEBNAL  COMMUKICATiaX. 


fotniaBv  or  Thf3  largest  amount  of  totuiage  per  inhjibitant  is 

where  it  averages  9*5  ;  the  lowest  important  Eurojx 
Italy,  with  only  0*4  tons  |ier  head.     The  relative 
South  Wales  will  he  seen  from  the  next  tuble,  the  figfl 
being  the  average  of  five  years ; — 

Tonnage  of  ilerohandise  moved  per  head  of  Popi 
Principal  Countries  of  the  World, 

TOIUL 

Scotland 9*5        Vielolii ....«, 

England  imd  Wales  .........  8'4        Atutnlia  (all  c<*ln 

United  8ta. tea 7*6         Canada   ...,,., 

Belgium  .*.♦... Ii*5         France 

Oemwuiy    ,.,..„.... 5*3  i    Irelau*' 

New  8uuth  Walea ,.,.,.  3'3  |    Spain, 

:corf(oods      The  absolute  tonnage  of  goods  carried  in  eat'h  y 

Wales  railways  and   the  earnings   therefnim    •» 

following  table  : — 

Tonnage  of  Oooda  and  Earn!  > 


I  Tonnotf^ 


Yew. 

Tontttge  of  Oood& 

Euuiogi. 

T-. 

1855 

140 

156 

1873 

1856 

2,409 

2,757 

l:V 

ld57 

20,847 

8.417 

is 

1S58 

33,385 

16,451 

V-    . 

1850 

43,020 

15,258 

)- 

1860 

55,31>4 

16,841 

r-' 

1861 

101,130 

25,367 

]  - 

1882 

205,139 

41,775 

]. 

1853 

218.53.') 

52,644 

1864 

370.061 

06,167 

J 

1805 

416J07 

73,048 

1806 

5<>0.ti:i7 

82,809 

1867 

517,022 

101,508 

]• 

1868 

596,514 

IHfl^l 

18^ 

18G9 

714,113 

155,548 

1SS7 

1870 

766,523 

189,288 

1888 

1871 

741,086 

2'2.'>,826 

1--" 

1872 

825,300 

260,127 

IS'jn 

l^ciTK«— Since  t(3t87  tho  accounts  hAvo  been  made  up  to  the  30tl. 


» 
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BoULiig  nock. 


Tb«  rolling  stock  of  the  New  South  Wales  railwajn  on  iHe  30tb 
June,  1890,  coi^isted  of  439  engines^  1,064  pasei^nger  otr,  wid 
9,304  goods  vehicles,  making  a  total  of  10»80r  «tc>ck.  This  wm 
an  incrciise  of  10  engines  and  244  goods  stock  over  th«  number  it 
the  end  of  the  pre\'ioii5  twelve  months,  but  a  decreaw  of  21 
passenger  cairiiigea.  Since  the  be-ginning  of  July,  1890,  thestoclc 
has  received  in  addition  6  lavatory  first-class  can-iiiges,  10  seoobd* 
cla^s  express  carriages,  and  3  first  and  3  ticcond  class  Americui 
carria.g©B  for  suburban  working,  besides  which  there  were  istifl 
ttnder  order  over  1,000  carriages,  goods  wa^gons^  and  co^-hopper 
waggons,  and  52  locomotives. 

fcofmllways.  The  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic,  08  already  stated,  wis 
i-30,555,123,  to  meet  which  £27,734,581  has  been  realized  by  llw 
issue  of  debentures  of  the  nominal  \'alue  of  X28, 983,967,  llw 
lialanee  having  been  ]>aiil  out  of  the  geneml  revenue  of  thecoimtry. 
Debentures  of  the  value  of  £1,109,075  have  been  finally  paid  oti'^ 
leaving  £27,874,892  stBl  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  1S90, 
The  amount  of  interest  payable  on  that  date  was  £1,107,894. 


Wojnsi  pud. 


During  the  year  which  closed  with  the  end  of  June,  1890,  the 
total  amount  of  wages  paid  by  the  Railway  Departrnent  amounlcJ 
to  £1,199,796,  as  against  £1,116,703  in  the  previous  year.  Of 
this  sum  the  Maintenance  Branch  took  £462,576,  and  the  Loco^ 
motive  Branch  £465,254,  while  the  Ti*affic  Bmuch  absorbed 
£271,966.  Additions  and  improvements  to  stations,  building\ 
hiding  Hccomtnodation,  *kc.,  and  rolling  st<jck  during  the  year  cort 
£292,516,  which  sum  was  charged  to  capital  account.  Coropenah 
lion  for  personal  injury  wa,s  jiaiii  to  the  amount  of  £22,407,  and 
for  damage  to  and  loss  of  gooiJs,  £4,683. 

Tliere  were  altogether  11,827  persons  employed  by  the  Bitilway 
Department  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1890,  of  whidi 
number  1,305  comprised  the  sidaried  staff,  and  10,522  wer9  o& 
wages.  For  the  previous  year  t^otal  number  was  10,103,  of  whom 
8,830  were  on  wages,  and  1,273  on  salary. 


Jbrti. 


J 


W^y 


In  tlie  Colony  of  New  Soutli  Wales  the  ( lovernment  polic7  ha» 
itherto  been  to  keep  tlie  railways  iintler  State  management  and 
autrol,  and  this  polic^v  has  been  departed  from  in  two  instances 
f,  with  the  exception  of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with 
lie  main  railways,  «fca  The  Parliament  granted  pernjission  [  to 
A  company  to  construct  a  line  from  Denilit^uin,  in  the  centre  of  the  DcnU^uinto 
liiverina  dwtiict,  to  Moama,  on  the  Murray,  wliere  it  meets  the 
ilwAy  system  of  Victoria,  A  considenible  proportion  of  the 
rool  and  other  iiroduce  of  Kiverina  reaches  the  Melbourne  market 
by  this  route.  The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and  was  constructed 
under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assentcwi  to  on  the  3rd  March, 
^■18744  The  land  required  was  grant-ed  by  the  New  South  Wales 
^HDovernment,  right  Wing  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at 
^Phiiy  time  after  twenty -one  years  froiu  the  passing  of  tlio  Act. 
The  capital  of  the  Company  is  £125»000,  of  which  £100,000 
^^bas  bcrn  called  up,  while  £46,000  was  raised  by  debentures.  The 
^■dividends  paid  Juring  1887  and  1888  were  at  tlie  rate  of  10  }»er 
^■Oetit.,    but   for   the  previous   years   averaged    only    8    ]>er   cent. 

During  the  year  1888  a  lino,  35  miles  54  chains  in  length,  wtis  snvurton  and 
Iftid  down  from  the  Barrier  silver  mines,  Silverton,  and  Broken 
Hill  to  the  South  Australian  BoinJer.     The  line,  sirice  its  incep-* 
tion,   has  had   large   support.     The  following   table   shows   the 
operations  of  these  lines  during  the  past  year  : — 


Dill*  of 
Opriiing;. 


tionjtth 


£ 


Ko.  Tonn 
10,1X1  10.A» 
«7,057   2111,118 


CITY  TRAFFIC.  TRAMWAYS,  ETC, 


Interest  Q% 


Within  the  Metropolis  of  Sydnej  Uie  public  timffic,  with  i 
tsxception  of  the  tramway  system,  h  controlled  by  four  Tn 
Comiiiissioners^  comprising  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  the  In^ 
Genera]  of  Police,  a  representative  elected  by  the  Aldemi^  i 
Suburban  Municipalities,  and  one  by  the  holders  of  licenses  midfll 
the  Comniifisiouers.     The  tramways,   like  the  railways^  are  M 
property  of  the  Government,  and  are  under  the  control  of  1 


Commissioners  for  Railways.     There 


up  to  Jumv  1^ 


five  distinct   systems  of  tramways  in  operation,  liaving  a 
length  of  51   miles.      These  con8ist€<i  of  the  Metropolitan  tnsa- 
ways,  with  the  North  Shore  Gable  tram  way »  altogether  31  mil 
in  length;   tlje  Newcastle  and    Plattsburg  Hne,   7i   miles; 
Campbell  town  and  Camden  line,  7  A  miles  ;  and   the  Kogarah  an 
8andrtnghfim  line,  5  miles.     The  two  last-named  tramwap«l^ 
now  includetl  under  the  head  of  Railway**,  leaiHng  the  total  leng 
of  tramways  at  39i  miles,  including  the  extension   to  Dulwii 
HilL     The   Jileiropolitan  tramways  may   be  fairly   regarded 
street  railways,  and  they  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  spedul 
construction.      Proposals  for  the  aubstitntion  of  cables  or  electric 
power  for  the  steam   motors  have  been  considered,  and  it  is  [n 
bable  Uiat  experiments  will   be  made   to  t^st  the  merits  of 
respective  systems. 

Tlie  net  return  on  capital  has  ^ried  gi-eatly  from  year  to  yo 

The  favourable  results  of   the  tirst   three  years  encouraged 
belief  that  the  nietropolttau  tramways  would  prove  a  source 
increase  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony,     Tljese  anticif 
tions,  however,  have  been  far  fmm  realized,  as  will  be  seen  fr 
the  following  table,  which  does  not  include  the  Korth  »Shurc  call 
t mm  way  :~ 


TRAMWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 
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INTERXiX  COMMUNIGATION. 


spermDc-  The  fares  paid  on  the  tramways  average  about  Id.  per  mile, 
tLe  lines  being  di%idt5d  iuto  sections  of  about  1  and  2  add 
The  number  of  pcu^soDs  using  tl^e  tnLm-car&  has  not  been 
tained  with  any  exactness,  as  the  tickets  collected  give 
partial  id di cation  of  the  number  travelling. 


Tlie  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  Construction  of  the  Ci^ 
and  Suburban  Tramways  to  30th  June,  181*0  : — 


I  Length '      Total 
oC  niUea       OoHL 


Oomp 


Railway  Station  to  Wi   '  t     , 

Liver|MK>l-titrect  tt»  l\  nl  Coo^e.«    » 

Darliiighur^t  Junctini.  ,.,  ,,  .^,c.iiey  ttUd  WctoUalmi 

Waverley  to  Boiidi  Bej&ch ! 

Waveriey  to  Handwick .1 

Cn>wji-*(treet  Juiictiuu  to  Cleveland^street    

HiiilwHY  SUvtiou  to  4tlel)«  and  Fof^et  Lodee    ... 
Newtown,  (»lelie  Junction  to  Dulwicb  Hill  ...*« 
Foretit  Lodgtf  Junction  to  LcHciilntriit....... -.•.-.»- 

Railway  Station  Junction  to  Botany .,.„.,.. 


25,400  ; 
8,U7 

57,51H 

83.6^1 


)4^n 


r cost  of 

rtion. 


The  amounts  expended  on  rolHug  stock,  machinery,  w^ork«bo 
and  furniture,  for  the  Metropolitau  Tramway.s,  were  £2lO,0TI 
XI  1.337,  £55.1*46,  and  X2,113  respectively,  or  £278.715 
all.  Tills  makes  tlio  total  cost  for  all  City  and  Suburban  Lin 
£790,555,  or  an  average  on  all  charges  of  £25,920  per 
The  cost  of  the  Cable  Tram  w^ay  at  North  Shore  to  same  date 
£73,812,  aiid  the  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  £G9,247,  giving  a  total 
expended  on  the  wbole  Tramway  system  of  £933,614,  or  an 
average  of  £23,636  per  mile  opened. 


In  the  followingtable  are  given  the  expenditure  on  const riictl 
earnings,  working  expenses,  Jtc,  on  all  Tramways  since  tbrir  ir 
tion  in  1879  : — 
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INl-ilRNJLL  COMMrNlCATION. 


Pftssengers  Killed  or  Injured 


Yiwrt  ©vcr  which 


AmnM(e  p«r  Mfllteii  I 


1S87 

1S81-3 

ISOO 

1886-»0 
1881-5 
1882-5 
1886 


United  Kingilom    .    ,,.. 

Belgmm.... 

CanatU  ..  , 

New  South  Wales   ,*  .., 

Victoria , >„ 

South  Aaatralia 

New  Zealand    ...  ....<«^, 


0  17 

3*05 

081 
0*17 
092 
CM 


1^ 

IDS 

0T6 


The  foregoin;^  statements  show  that  the  Victorian  lines  are  w 
sttfc  as  those  of  any  country  in  the  worhl,  the  peroentage  killed 
being  as  low  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom*  This  mode  of  com- 
parison is,  however,  not  a  perfect  one,  as  the  question  of  tlw 
distatioe  travelled  by  each  paasenger  is  an  important  elem#*nt  of 
the  risk  rnn,  and  is  omitted  fram  consideration*  If  tliis  wer* 
made  a  factor  of  the  compiarative  statement  it  would  proLaUy  I* 
found  that  the  risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  ahow  less 
variation  in  tlie  different  countiies  than  would  fioem  to  be  the 
ca»e  from  the  figures  just  given. 

CiaMiftLniHoii  of  Xho  [►crsona  meeting  with  accidents  on  niilway  lines  may  l* 
grouped  under  three  beads — passengers,  aervunta  of  the  railwavi* 
and  trespassers ;  and  the  accidents  themselves  may  be  claaaiBtd 
into  thost!  arising  from  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  persott 
injured,  uiid  thuse  due  to  misconduct  or  want  of  cHUtiun*     Adopt  In| 
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bese  classi6c&tions  the.  luscidents  dutiug  the  year  ended  nn  June 
10,  1890,  were :— 


L    AMUtenti 
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Total..... 

» 

51 

19 

WJ 

Si 

18 

49 

166 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  the  49  persona  killed,  24  were  tres-  B&iiw»y 

occidetiti. 
or  persons  who  had  no  buRmess  to  be  on  the  railway  at 

ImlL     Of  the  remftinin^  fatal  cases  6  were  passengers,  5  of  whom 

[iost  their  lives  through  collisions,  and  the  other  was  the  case  of  a 

lluaD    who    jumped    from    a   train  in  motion.      Of    the    persons 

r injured   51    were  passengers,  more  than  half  of   whom  receiveil 

jury  through  their  own  nusconduct  or  want  of  caution  ;  97 
^railway  employes  were  injured,  and  in  no  less  than  92  of  these 
,  they  were  themselves  tn  blame.     A  considerable  proportion 

!  tte  trespassei-s  who  met  with  accidents  wein?  children. 

The  returns  of  thu  rail  way h  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
year  1889  show  a  large  increase  in  tfie  number  of  fatalitit^s. 
Accidents  t<5  trains,  rolling  stock,  and  ]»ermanent  way  caused  the 
death  of  92  persons,  and  injury  to  1,133,  as  compared  with  18 
killed  and  687  injured  in  1888.  There  were  39  collihiona  between 
passenger  trains,  and  the  same  number  of  collisions  between 
j>asHenger  trains  and  goods  trains  j  and  I  here  were  three  fireii  in 
traiua.  553  passengers  were  killed  and,  1,051  were  injured  by 
various  accidents,  including  those  resulting  from  their  own  mis- 
conduct and  want  of  caution.  There  were  81  suicides.  Accidents 
rto  railway  employ^i,  caused  by  the  travelling  of  trains,  resulted 
iin  the  death  of  431  persons,  and  injury  to  2,652.  The  total 
aber  of  jiersons  killed,  from  all  causes,  was  1,075 — an  in  crease 


cutcnts. 


o£  171  over  the  number  in  the  previous  jeiin     Th©  toUl  nam^ 

injured  was  4,836,  or  an  increase  of  1,010. 

No  fitattiment  can  be  made  of  the  numl>^r  of  persons  injitred  m 
ilio  tramways  of  the  city  comimred  with  the  total  number  «f 
persons  carried,  as  the  lattt^r  is  not  dotinitely  kno^Ti.  A  rreori 
of  the  accidents  which  occurred  during  the  year  whitJi  eiid^don 
the  30th  June  Uisi  shows  them  to  have  been  43  in  numbar,  d 
which  14  were  fatal,  and  29  were  case^  of  injury.  There  vvn^ 
fatal  and  5  non-fatal  accidents  to  passengers.  Two  sen^aatJi  of 
the  Department  were  killed,  and  5  others  siifftjri'd  injury.  Twentj* 
six  accidents  in  connection  with  trams  occurred  to  |ierisous  wlo 
were  not  passengers,  7  of  which  were  fatal,  and  19  noa-btiL 
Fourtet^n  of  the  casualties  arose  from  jiersous  entering  or  le4vii 
a  tram  in  motion,  and  9  accidents  occurred  to  children. 


Omnibus  traffic*  Besides  the  tramways  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  wnll  provid 
with  other  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  suburbui 
limits,  as  there  are  numerous  omnihus  and  cab  proprietanes*  At 
the  head  of  these  stands  the  Sydney  Tramway  and  Omnil«Ji 
Company.  No  tramways  are  maintained  by  this  company,  as  I 
name  would  impK%  l*ut  lines  of  omnibuses  have  be<>n  rstablishci 
by  it  in  all  the  i»riiicipal  routes  of  traffic  from  the  city  to  the 
subuibs.  The  plant  of  this  Comjiany  consists  of  960  horses^  of 
whieli  894  arc  in  work,  the  remainder  being  held  in 
Their  vehicles  consiKt  of  148  omnibuses^  10  carriages,  and  4  bp 
Tliey  hin*e  141  drivers  constantly  at  work,  and  as  many  ^ 
192  other  employees,  including  clerks,  mechanics,  grooms,  stabf 
men,  kc.  There  are  also  public  vehicles  belonging  to  private  i 
divi duals,  or  smalt  tussociations,  plying  between  the  city 
some  of  the  moi*e  distant  suburbs,  making  a  total  of  260  omnibu 
in  ail. 

The  number  of  cabs  and  waggonettes  i-egistei'ed  and  Imensedl 
the  Transit  Commissioners  under  the  3Iunicipal  bydaws  amouii 
to   1,242,  in  addition   to  which   there  are  547  vans  and  other  i 
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Bh teles ;  and  the  public  interest  is  secttred  against  ©xaggerated 
BinandH  on  the  part  of  licensed  cabmen,  and  otlier  drivers  of 
Ablic  veil  idea,  by  a  system  of  fares  Hxed  on  a  scale  liberal  to 
li«  licensee,  whilst  not  too  liigk  for  the  public  to  fairly  pay.  The 
rivers  are  placed  und<*r  the  direct  control  of  the  Trannit  Comniis- 
onerSf  who  have  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  ownei*a  of  the 

aides,  should  any  just  complaints  be  niJide  *'i gainst  thera.     The   PubUe  vcAidc*, 
pUowing  shows  the  number  of    vehicles  of  each  class  licensed 
3  ring  the  year  1889  and  the  number  of  registered  drivers  :— 


DcKripticKi  of  Vehicle. 
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»yB  aud  vsna,.... 
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685 
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3,829 


2,488 


244  10 

717  10 
U2  10 


1,094  10 


•  ]nL-ludi:>«t  24  conJncLora. 


POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS, 
In  the  uiiitter  of  postal   nnd   telegraphic   communication   the  poataittn.i  toic-^ 
i^lony  of  New  8outli    Waleii  is  liberally  provided.     Not  oidy  is  luuijicailom 
bo  intercolonial  telegraphic  system  as  perfect  as  can  be  desired, 
,  the  nietroj;>olis  is  in  diroct  communication  with  Europe  and 
he  outer  world  by  means  of  the  cahk*s  connecting  with  the  curious 
ic  continental  telegraph  lines. 
A  sobmanne  cable  also  connects  the  Colony  with  New  Zealand,  su!«itarin«: 
till  bus  its  Australian  ter minus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where 
Captain  Cook  landed   on  the  shores  of   Botany  Bay,  and  within  a 
s*B  throw  of  the  ruonument  erected  to  I  lie  memory  of  La 
P^roaae — tho    unfortunate   and   gsillant   emulator   of   the   great 
ttgliab   navigator — and   the   tomb   of    Pere   Le   Keceveiu\    the 
botanist  attached  to  his  staff. 

The  history  of  the  Postal   Department  of  New  Houtli  Wales  is  nworyofthu 
|jiter€«ting  as  aBbrding  a  striking  illustration  of  the  miunier  in  *"^"*' 
2o 
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wfaicfa  very  small  beginnings  have  led  to  great  ii^esnlts.  far  iht 
first  twenty-tliree  yean*  of  tlie  Colony's  existence  there  wbtr 
ueitker  regular  post-officfss  nor  means  of  postal  ooimnnnicatiaii 
rint  po«l'nl!ieo  The  first  postH^IEce  was  estalilished  by  Governor  Mae^tuuie  m 
the  yeai*  1810,  Mr.  Ibslb^  Nichols  being  appointed  Poctmaiter. 
The  oMoe  was  in  High-street  (now  known  ais  Gt^rge-street),  it 
the  residence  of  Mr»  Nichols,  who  was,  **  in  consideration  of  tbi 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  daty/'  allowed  to  cluu|i 
on  delivery  to  parties  addressed,  8d.  for  every  English  or  for«gfi 
letter  of  whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  morr 
than  20  lb.,  Is.  6d. ;  hut  exceeding  that  weight,  3s. 
charge  on  Colonial  letters  was  4 d.,  irrespective  of  weight; 
soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed  to  their  wives,  were  chArgi-^ 
Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  to  postal  matters  took 
I  Act  plftce  for  sorae  years.  In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomn 
Brisbane,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  'Mo  regulate  the  podt^l 
of  letters  in  New  South  Wales,**  giving  power  for  the  estaUyi 
merit  of  post-offices,  and  to  fix  the  rates  of  postage^  A  jpefh 
clam  at  ion  was  subsequently  issue^i,  lixtDg  the  i-uU's  of  p^^stagi*  lad 
the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  postmasters  ;  and  at  the  »iw 
time  persons  were  invitetl  to  temler  for  the  conveyance  of  niaili 
between  Sydney  and  Parrauiatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool,  sni 
between  Liverpool  and  Campbell  town,  and  from  Parramatca  li 
Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  Bathurst  It  was,  however,  not 
1 82B  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put  into  full  force, 
rates  of  postage  appear  to  have  depended  upon  the  distance 
the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The  lowest  single  inland  mte  wu 
3cL,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  increaadug 
according  to  its  weight,  which  was  fixed  for  a  single  tetter  it 
J-ounce.  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  V^an  Diemfa^ 
Land  were  charged  3d,  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  lA 
Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4il  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any 
weight  in  excess.  The  privilege  of  fmnkiug  was  allowed  to  ihi 
Governor  and  a  number  of  the  diief  public  officials^  and  letters  U 
and   from  convicts  passed  free    under  certain  regulationa.      Ii> 


B^ypottAgo 


an 
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182S  the  total  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  tbe  country  postmasters 
was  X34  "a,  9d,,  and  tlitt  estHl4ishmeiit  in  Sytlney  consisted  of  one 
[idpal  postmaster,  one  clerk,  and  one  letter-carrier.  A  letter- 
rier  was  subsequently  apjiolrited  for  Parramatta,  and  lie  was 
Ithorized  to  cliarge  the  public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  by 
which  wnn  his  only  remuneration.  In  1831  a  two-penny 
was  established  in  Sydney,  atid  in  1835,  under  Sir  Ricbard  ylyu^i^^/J'j^^tal 
onrke,   the  Act  of  1825  was  repealed   and  another   Act   was  ^*'*" 

sed,  which  fixed  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  for  15 
niles,  5d.  for  20  mik»s,  6d<  for  30  miles,  and  so  on  up  to  Is.  for 
DO  miles.  In  1837  a  post-office  was  established  in  MellTotjme, 
vhich  was  then  of  course  a  part  of  New  South  Wales.  Stamps  stunped  < 
I  introduced  in  the  same  year  in  tbe  shape  of  stamped  covers 
*  envelopt's,  which  ore  believed  to  have  been  the  first  postage 
Dps  ever  ij^ued. 


Tlie  Sydney  establisbment  had  grown  in  the  year  1838  until  it  Growth  of  the 
asimted  of  one  postmaster-general,   one  accountant,   six  clerks,  ^^^^ 

letter-carriers,  and  one  officedceeper,  or  fifteen   pei*8ona  in  alb 

be  revenue  for  that  year  was  £8,390,  and  the  expenditure  was 

10,357  ;  tbere  were  as  many  as  forty  post-offices  tbrougbout  the 

ilony,  which  then  included  what  are  now  known  as  Victoria 

Queensland,    besides   which^   as    New    Ze^vland   was   not   a 

ate    Cdony    imtil    1841,    the    only   post-office   she  had — at 

lorralka — was  paid  through  the  Now  South  Wales  Government 

,  overland  mail  to  Adelaide  was  estaldtsbed  in  1847,  the  postage 

a  aitigle  letter  being  Is.  ^d.     The  Postal   Act  was  amended 

,  .  t,    c^.      rM       t        T\*  noditfilna  of 

m    1849,  durmg  tbe  government   of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  poitia  tftiww 

beti  the  postage  on  town  letters  was  fixed  at  Id.  and  the  inland 

2d.,  while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3d.,  in  addition 

f  the  inland  rate.     I'he  use  of  postage  stamps  in  tlie  present  form  p^jg^^-.  -twnn 

autliorized»    and   the   privilege  of    franking  was  abolished, 

teitions  to  the  Queen,  the  Governor,   and  the  Executive  and 

slative  Councils  being  the  only  things  allowed  to  pass  fr^e 

7Ugh  the  post. 


veoutmmL^^  From  the  time  of  tlie  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1S51  ih» 
bistory  of  the  post-offico  has  been  one  of  progress  and  improw- 
iiient»  The  Postnioster-General  was  originally  a  non-|>oEtkil 
oflioer,  as  the  Registrar-General  and  tho  Audi  tor-General  jjto  at 
present  In  the  year  1855 — the  first  for  which  an  annual  report 
was  laid  before  Psirl  lament — there  were  in  the  Colony  altogelhet 
155  post  otiices.  The  head  otHce  was  in  George-street,  on  the  samf 
site  as  the  present  edifice,  but  the  structure  was  small  and  incon- 
venient, notwithstanding  its  doric  columns  and  pe^iiment  inf/ofit 
There  were  no  electric  telegraplis  in  the  Colony  at  that  time,  aad 
the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  were  si^alled  to  tlie  Ohsetf^ 

\  lunwnytntiliied  tory  by  means  of  Hugs  and  semaphore??.     It  was  in  Septembo; 
for  pu»Ul  * 

purpoBcs.  1855,  that  the  first  I'ailway  was  opened  in  Kew  South  Wales  ™ 

prior  to  that  time  the  Southern  and  Western  mails  usetl  to  Icatc 
the  General  Pobt  Oilice  in  old-fashioned  mail  coaches  every  eveuing^ 
During  that  year  the  total  number  of  miles  tnivelled  by  ilie  jk>sU1 
contractors^  by  coach  and  on  horseback,  was  1,023,255  miles.  TV 
number  of  letters  posted  was  2,114,17^,  of  which  617,tHl  iu» 
descriljed  as  '*  foreign,"  or,  in  other  words,  were  addressed  to  placet 
beyond  the  Colony.  Tho  number  of  newspapers  was  :?,  100^089* 
of  which  1/2S1,G13  were  inland,  and  810,a7r)  were  **  foreigtu'' 
Book  jKircels  and  {jackets  were  not  reckoned  sepai^ately,  bat  wcrp 
counted  as  letters.     Ten  petitions  to  the  Governor  or  the  Comwil 

Hcvcniie  in  i85Sw  were  conveyed  free  during  the  year.  The  revenue  of  the  DeiArt- 
ment  for  1855  was  £24,902,  and  the  expenditure  was  £C0,2*lt 
while  the  staff  nunilM>red  223  persons  in  all,  of  whom  56  weft 
attached  to  the  ofiice  in  Sydney.  The  annual  report  states;*  villi  ^ 
something  like  pride,  that  the  communication  with  VictonA  vai 
not  less  than  three  times  a  week. 

The  fii-st  iron  pillar  letter-receivers  in  Sydney  were  erected  ift 
1856.  During  the  same  year  22  miles  of  railway  were  utUixied 
for  i>ostal  purposes,  and  16i  miles  wure  added  in  the  foUowmfif 
year.  TJie  number  of  letters  delivered  in  Sydney  in  185G  wo* 
1,336,032,  and  1,481,416  in  the  country,  being  an  average  of  about 
10|  to  every   person   in    tlie   community.     Tliere   were   86,911 
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iv^stered  letters  m  1857,  and  7,873  oz.  of  gold  were  sent  througli 
tlus'post  that  year,  as  skgaLnst  23,712  02.  in  the  previous  year.  The 
pemisd  reveouo  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to  £35,031,  of  which 
j€35>716  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  etamps.  The  expenditiire 
JMnoanted  to  £63,8 G5,  out  of  which  sum  the  conve^'iince  of  mails 
in  tlie  Colony  absorbed  £41,324,  without  reckoning  £20,000 
townrds  the  subsidv  for  the  conveyance  of  Enj^lish  mails.  In  his  Ooc4n  maii 
B«pQrt  for  1857  the  Postmaster-Gene  ml  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  mail  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  maDs  between  the  Austra* 
lasian  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  proved  **  an  utter 
&ilurf%  so  far  as  the  stipulated  time-table  might  be  taken  as  a 
criterion.'*  Only  10  monthly  mail-steamers  arrived  that  year,  and 
only  1 1  were  despatched,  and  hut  1  steamer  out  of  the  10  arrived 
to  contract  time.  The  time  allowed  was  58  days  from  South* 
ampton  to  Sydney,  and  56  days  from  Sydney  to  Southampton* 
En  1889  there  were  1,261  post-offices  in  the  Colony,  besides  305  Post^mecin 
receiving  offices,  and  the  staff  iii  connection  with  the  Postal 
Department  numbered  2,G50  persons,  exclusive  of  mail  con- 
tmctore.  The  postal  lines  last  year  extended  over  28,718  miles, 
OH  which  the  mails  were  conveyed  2,263  miles  by  rail  and  tram, 
14,914  miles  by  coach,  and  11,541  miles  on  horseback.  The 
number  of  miles  actually  travelled  by  the  mails  was  7,299,400. 

But  while  the  number  of  miles  trc,velled  by  the  mails  in  1889  incrcuoof 
•%a»  7  times  the  number  of  miles  travelled  in  1855»  the  number  of 
letters  posted  during  the  same  period  had  increased  24  times,  and 
the  number  of  newspapers  over  16  times.  In  1889  the  number 
of  iHtere  waa  53,971,300,  of  winch  50,777,500  were  posted  within 
tke  Colony,  or  nearly  46  per  head  for  every  individual  of  the 
population.  The  numl>er  of  newspapers  posted  in  the  Colony 
during  that  year  was  34,412,500,  or  over  31  per  head.  Packeta 
noisibpred  7,606^600,  or  nearly  7  per  head,  while  in  1858,  the  first 
jear  in  which  they  were  enumerated  sepanitely,  there  were  only 
M,564  packets  and  parcels.  Postal  cards  were  first  introduced  in 
167^,  when  the  number  sent  was  128,780;  in  1889  no  less  than 
f>30Jl»n  were  posted. 
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EqtiaUv  miirrelloQs  prngrea  Ins  Wen  made  in  regiH  Iftl 
mmiaii  of  pOEtal  ctioiiaiuiiiAtiiiii  with  tlie  Umted  Kingiioi  i 
the  oontin«DU  of  Eurofw  cad  AjBMric&.  lT«t<g<H  of  tlie  i 
factoiy  ocffaii  mmU  Mnriee  ol  1857^  wbidi  BcrmiD^lj 
nionthlj  iiiai]%  witli  mewm  58  dftjs  cliif  Uiere  &re  now  fioitrf 
lines  of  oeeui  eteuD'^pfi,  which  bfing  nuik  «t«  Une  Sues  i 
at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in  Ibe  coMtfcynoe  ol  1 
mails  avefaging  3i  to  35  dam  In  nddltioii^  Iben  is 
mail  semoe  via  San  Fmncisoo,  which  avemgos  40  dnjra  in  1 
tLitfl  arrives  and  depeirts  monthij.  Bcguhur  stenm  ocyrama 
with  Enrrliuitl  was  iirst  estaUUhed  in  1852,  Prior  to  th»t  time  I 
C  olonjbad  to  depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despotrh  of  i 
iiig  veaseb,  bat  in  tliat  year  the  steamships  '*  Anstralia^**  "^Qhu 
and  *'Grc;at  Britain''  were  despatched  from  KnglaiuJ, 
the  voyage  in  GO  dfiys,  caasing  a  strong  decure  in  the 
of  the  Colonistii  for  a  more  frecjuent  and  stc^dj  sjst«iu  of 
lounication  with  the  Old  World  The  outbreak  of  the  Crims 
War  in  1854  hindered  for  a  while  the  aocompUshment  of 
object)  butinl856a  line  of  steamers  was  again  laid  on,  and  1 
service  was  carried  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com|miiftf 
and  the  Hoyal  Mail  Company  far  some  year?,  without  giying  « 
much  Batififaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expected. 

line.      As  far  hack  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  eatab 
of  a  lino  of  mall  packets  via  Pauama,  and  negotiations  OQ 
Bubject  weiT  carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  Gove 
of  the    United    Kingdom  and  those  of  New    South    Wales  ud 
New  Zealand.     The  result  was  that  in  1866  the  line  was  stsiM 
and  continued  in  openitiou  until  the  end  of  1868,  when  it 
terminated  through  the  failure  of  the  company  by  which  it 
been  carried  out.     In  the  following  year  this  Colony,  in  oonja 
tion  with    New    Zealand,   inaugurated   a   mail   service   vin  1 
Francisco,  which,  with   a   few   interruptions  and   under  va 
conditions,   has   been  continued   up   to   the  present  time.    Tbi 
existing  contract  expires  in  November,  1890,  and,  so  far,  it  diCK* 
nut  seem  likely  to  be  renewed. 
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[Tlie  esUvblkhment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  efiect  maSI  serrice  vmi  . 
ttiniuJatiiig  llie  Bteamship  owners  who  were  engagf*d  ia  the 
ice  tun  Suez,  ami  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improTe- 
at  in  the  steamers  hiid  on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and 
with  which  the  mails  were  delivered*  The  Penins\dar  and 
Rental  Company  have  carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from 
'  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  Bervicc  until  now,  with  very  few 
rruptiona.  Towards  the  end  of  1878  the  Orient  Company 
[lenced  carrying  mails  between  Australia  and  tlie  United 
agdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  More  recently  the 
^jiteamers  of  the  MessageriesMaritimos  of  France,  and  the  North  French  wui  Oeivl 
II tan  Uoyd  8,  liave  entered  the  service,  so  that  there  are  now 
or  two  mails  received  and  despatched  every  week,  and  ft 
» to  Europe,  which  waa  formerly  a  formidable  undertakings 
living  great  loss  of  time  and  much  dibcomfoi-t,  is  regarded  as  a 
pleasure  trip  to  li  11  up  a  holiday. 


the  year  1865  tlie  office  of  Postmaster-General  was  made  a 
litical  one,  at  first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the 

aet.     The  old  Post-office  building  in  George-street  was  found  building. 

small  and  inconvement  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger 

more  commodious  ediiice  on  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the 

less  of  the  department  was  removed  to  a  temporary  wooden 

ling  in  Wy nyard-rtquare*     It  was   not  until  1873   that  the 

building  was  partly  finished  so  that  the  officers  could  remove 

the  crowded  and  ill -ventilated  structure  in  Wynyard -square, 

here  they  had  carried   on   their  business  under  great  disadvan- 

and  difficulties,  to  the  present  palatial  structure,  which  is  in 

respect  a  credit  to  the  Colony.     The  head  quarters  of  the 

trie  Telegraph  Department,  the  Money  Order  Office,  and  the 

office  Savings  Bank  are  in  the  same  building,  so  that  the 

ster-Geueral  has  around  him  all  the  various  branches  over 

liich  he  presides.      Tlie  following  return  shows  the  operations  of 

Post-office  in  five-year  periods  from  1855  to  1880,  and  annually 

[ic«  tJiat  date  to  the  end  of  1889  :— 


COST   OF    POSTAL    SERVICE. 


It  vnW  l>e  noticed  that  the  Postal  Department  has  been  carried  p^Sftl^DSnan- 

L  at  a  considerable  annual  loss  to  the  State.     This  is  due  in  a  great  "•***** 

!i©a«ure  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  country 

:  scattered,  which  necessitates  a  proportionately  large  expenditure 

tjr  the  carriage  of  mails ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers, 

rhich  form  the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free.      But  it 

lias  always  lieeu  held  that  the   safe  and    regular   dfS{)atch  and 

lelivery  of  the   mails  is  an  item  of  too  nmch   importance  in  the 

Dlitical,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the  Colony  to  be  neglected, 

B^^en  though  it  should  entail  a  charge  of  some  thousiands  of  pounds 

dually  to  the  genend  revenue.      For  some  years  past  the  ditTer- 

between  the  income  and  tlie  expenditure  has  been  gradually 

liminishing,  until,  as  the  previous  table  sho^*s,  in  1 889  for  the  first 

e,  the  income  received  exceeded  the  approximate  expenditure, 

be  excess  amounting  to  £1,977.     The  revenue  for  the  year  was  Poatal  retwiu*. 

ierived  mainly  from  the  sale  of  jwstage  stamps,  which  brought  in 

sum  of  £400,010.     Some  of  these  stamps,  however,  were  used 

i  duty  stamps,  and  consequently  cannot  properly  be  taken  into 

he  Post-offico  accounts.     It  has  therefore  been  found  necessary  to 

iotUict  £24,000  as  the  approximate  value  of  stamps  used  for  other 

ban  postal  purposes.     Fees  for  private  boxes  came  to  £3,3 3G,  and 

stage  on  unpaid  and  insufficiently  prepaid  correspondence  came  to 

'3,461.     Tho  share  of  contributions  from  non-contracting  colonies 

on  account  of  the  8iin  Francisco  mail  service  was  £4,649,  and  on 

Iccount  of   the    Fedr^ral   Ocean  mail  service,  £3,535.     The  total 

was  made  up  with  miscellaneous  receipts,  £4,593, 

An  analysis  of  the  items  of  expenditure  shows  that  the  salaries  ro«tai  cxp«ndi- 
bargeable  to  the  Postal  Department  amounted  to  £140,497  ;  the 
3nvt»yance  of  mails  cost  £212,72r»  ;  and  the  sum  of  £40,384  was 
«et  down  for  contingencies.  The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the 
inland  mail  conveyance  for  the  year  was  about  5-^*^,d.,  as  against 
!>i*/tL  m  1888,  The  mail  contracts  for  1889  show  a  saving  of 
^2,928  over  those  of  the  previous  year. 

l^B     The  following  return  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
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Compared  with  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  appears  with  considerable 
advantage  in  regard  to  the  number  of  letters  and  newspapers 
received  per  head  of  population,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table ;— 


Oounfei?.       * 

Kmnlwr  doHvered  per  ImmI  of 

Lettn. 

Kew  Soath  Walea^    ,_ .., 

Victoria ,»,.... ,.... 

49 
45 

33 

51 

32 
32 

48 
40 
4(5 
33 
19 

40 
2d 

Que^usLmd* ...., 

32 

Bouth  Australia*    ..,..,,.... 

Wc«t€rn  Australia*    ...» , 

31 
38 

TMmania* 

41 

13 

Auitrala&ia 

26 

tJttited  Kingdom    .„„. , 

Koghuid  and  Wale«   .,,.,.. 

14 
16 

Scotlaiid  ., 

15 

If«kod ..,.. 

7 

*  Y«ar  1388.    Otfafln,  IfiSS.         t  Indoda  poiteanb. 
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MOXEV  ORDEnS  AND  SA  V!NGS  BANKS. 

Tlie  money  order  system   was  brought  into  operation  in  this  Hon«y  order 

Colony   in  January,  1803^  when  nineteen  offices  were  opened — ' 

l4]ie  head  office  in  Sydney,  and  eighteen  branch  offices  in  various 

Lparts  of  the  Colony.     In  June  of  the  same  year  the  operation  of 

I  the  system  was  extended  to  the   United  Kingdom,  and  all  the 

Australasian  Colonies  with   the  exception  of  Tasmanifi,  and  the 

;  number  of  offices  in  the  Colony  was  increased   to  forty -seven. 

The  Colony  of  Ta^suiania  came  into  the  ai^rajrgement  in  1 865,  and 

the   Department  has    continued   steadily  to  progress.     In    1889 
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there  were  518  Money  Order  Offices  in  tbe  Colony,  twetity4 
new  ofHcPs  having  been  established    during  the   year. 
respecting  tbe  buiiinesia  transacted   by  the   Department  ^ill  be 
fotmd  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  Finance  and  Public  Wealth. 


I  BiUlkiL 


The  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  which  h  also  tinder  the  cont 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  was  established  in  the  year  1871 
the  General  Post  Ofhce,  Sydney,  with  branches  at  the  pnncip 
country  towna     Tbe  growth  of  this  bi-anch  of  the  serWce 
fully  kept  pace  with  those  already  mentioned.     In   1S89  the 
were   370    Post-office    t^'vingH    Banks   in   various   parts  of 
Colony — an   increase    of    thirty-five   over  the   number    lu 
previous    year.      During   tlie   year   30,433   new   accounts 
opened,   and    25,410    accounts  were    closed.      The    number 
accounts  remaining  open  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  was  76,28 
The  number  of  deposits  received  was  208,174,  and  the 
was  £1,115,863,  being  an  increase  of  12^054  in  the  number^  i 
a  decrease  of  ,£103,137  in  the  amount,  as  compared  with 
business  of  the  previous  year.     The  sura  of  XC  1,871  was  add 
to  depositoi-s^  accounts  for  interest.     Tlie  balance  to  tlie  credit 
depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  .£1,72D,891.     The  av« 
amount  of  each  deposit  was  £5  78.  2|d.,  and  the  average 
at  the  credit  of  each  depositor  was  X22  13k.  4d.     Further  infcl^ 
mat  ion  respecting   the  Post-office  Havings  Banks  will   be  iomd 
in  the  chapter  on  Finance  and  Public  Wealth- 


TELEGRAPHS. 

Tlie  electric  telegraph  was  first  opened  to  the  public  of  X'?* 
8outh  Wales  on  26th  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  Syd»«y 
to  Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  was  instituted.  Fixjm  this  snail 
beginning  the  system  has  increased  until  in  1 889  there  were  48^ 
stations  in  the  Colony,  and  22^606  miles  of  wire  in  actual  n* 
The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  business  of  the  Elcctnt 
Telegraph  Department,  from  1877  to  1889: — 


^ 


ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPHS, 


Electric  Telegraphs. 


Year. 

Naof 

No.  of 

TotAl 

Revenue 

Nouof 

miles  of 
Wiro. 

Cortof 

Stations. 

Telogr&n». 

Rcieipta. 

received. 

construction. 

£ 

^          1 

£ 

1877 

190 

1,001,884 

9*i,358 

65,645 

0,761 

343,973 

1878 

23C 

1,132/287 

98,125 

76.227 

11,760 

413.258 

1879 

273 

1.175,218 

103,033 

80,490 

12.426 

437,120 

188() 

289 

1,319,537 

123,172 

84,110 

13,188 

4^2,226 

1881 

318 

1,607,206 

125,336 

9S,<*B5 

14,278 

492,211 

1882 

345 

1,965,1)3! 

153,555 

120,266 

15,t»01 

536,400 

188:* 

3(kS 

2a07,2S8 

165,276 

134,643 

17.272 

564,316 

1884 

394 

2,334,052 

176,261 

14(>,386 

18,681 

601,460 

1885 

4m 

2,(J25,mi2 

H)l,102 

155,074 

19,8(>4 

641,G60 

186« 

425 

2,661,126 

184,053 

158,12,H 

20,71:7 

666.028 

1887 

434 

2,876,504 

187,858 

164,511 

21,444 

684.  GOO 

1888 

4«0 

,    3,410,407 

213.869 

185,96."* 

22.219 

704,912 

1889 

485 

3.433,562 

213,776 

186,802 

22,606 

713.063 

At  the  close  of  1889  there  wei*e  10,732  miles  of  line  opeii^  and 
[  293  under  construction. 

Tiie  state  of  telogmphlc  construction  in  tli<^  principal  countries  Comtruction  in 
I  of  the  world  at  the  latest  available  dates  is  given  herewith.     The  tries, 
figures  are  interesting,  though  tlie  eireuinstances  of  Australasia 
and  tlie  older  countries  are  so  dissimilar  a-s  to  make  comparison 
I  between  them  more  curious  than  valuable: — 

Length  of  Telegraph  Lines  in  various  Countries. 


Cbuntr}'. 


Length  in  Mile 


Of  Lines.  |  OfWirt^, 


lAuitraJABia I  39,505 

Argent  i  ne  Re  pa  hi  id  1 S.  ^M 

Austro- Hungary  .J  ii6,70:i 

Belgium.. .., 3,S190 

Brazil 6,657 

•  CanadA,  Dominion 

■       !>!..,„ ....,  26.622 

fChfli  ^  10,010 

rTJenmarlt ,„.  2,081 

Fnuice ,..„  65,104 

(•emmny .'i7i360 

(treat  Brittiinand 

Ireland 48,569 

fOreece  4,334 


7t>,335 
42,f».T2 

1*^010 
11,481 

51,82(1 

i5,sa«j 

7.238 
240,«I78 
204/150 

260.67ft 
5,030 


Country. 


Length  in  MUc»^ 


Of  Lines.    OtWlr««, 


lodia,  Ontiah,. ,.. 

Italy  ...„..., 

Japan 

Muxico » 

Nt^UierlatiJs 

Portugal ... 

UiiAsia 

8pftiii  ,.... 

Sweden  A:  Nnm  ay 

Switzerland    

Turkey  ,.., 

Uniti^il   Statoji  o' 
America.*..... 


31^895 

22.18*1 

5.  BSD 

27,S(il 

3.0«J4 

3,H«) 

87,714 

11,078 

irijtn 

4.41S 


03,517 

74,820 

'    i5jHJft 

I   4(),000 

'    10,870 

7.420 

,171,525 

2«,.SP0 

23/)a"» 

ia,H08 

28,<)00 

77b\28f> 


I 
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PART  XYII, 


Law  and  Crirae. 

THE  law  of  New  South  Wales  permits  proceedings agaiomti 
|K?r8on  charged  with  crime  to  he  initiated  either  l>y  i 
or  by  summotis.     During  1 889  there  were  65,568  c&aes  dealt  5 
by  the  inagistmtes  •  iu  38.345  of  these  the  persons  charged  wij 
offencca  were  arrested^  and  in  21,614  cases  they  were  summoDfi 
by  the  police  ;   while  in  the  remaining  5,609  cases  proceeJinfl 
were  taken  by  private  persona. 


ARJiESTS. 

Out  of  65,568  persons  brought  before  the  magistratea  of  tbe 
Colony  64,076  were  dealt  with  summarily,  and  convictions  recorded 
in  48,703  cases  ;  while  15,373  cases  were  dismissed  either  on  their 
merits,  or  for  want  of  profiecution  ;  in  the  remaining  cases,  1,43 
in  number,  the  persons  concemerl  were  committed  for  trial  in 
higher  Courts  of  the  Colony.  Dividing  the  offences  into  thrt*esub4 
divisions — those  committed  against  the  person,  tliose  against  pto- 
perty^  and  offences  against  good  order  or  government — the  numbers 
of  persons  brought  before  the  ilagistrates'  Courts,  and  the  manue 
in  which  they  were  dealt  with  during  1889,  were  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  Persons  dealt  with  by  Magistrates, 


Otnirte. 


Against  the  persoii.... 
A^miDst  property  .  < 
Other  cases*    , 

Totftl  nnmbtfr  of  perKmt  i 
moncd  or  Ajtprotiewtkd . 


nQDUMV  of 


Hnmborof  I 


Oifrhmrf^  Whose  auet 
vere 


*r*' » '  prtMtectitiioii 
I    or  wunt 
of  evtdeneei 


merltiL 


Sum- 

msHlj 

oonvioted. 


8,363 

7.862 
49.353 


65,568 


2,163 

1.6S8 
6,287 


1,158 
1.226 
2,847 


4,658 

3,931 

40,114 


10,142 


5,231 


48,703 


hi 


*  Hoi  iDdudlnjf  oLma  brought  up  for  luJtftCF* 


▲BSESTS   BY   POLICE. 
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Civil  actions  are  not  included  In  this  table,  but  it  includes 

[  arrest  or  summonses  for  breaclies  of  various  Acts,  and  for  other 

offences,  whicJi,  from  a  niot*al  point  of  view^  are  not  to  be  reckoned 

as  crimes,  although  they  are  such  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.     The  total 

\  number  of  summary  convictions  for  all  offences  shows  a  considerable  Summary 

cotivictioui. 

decrease  during  1889,  being  48,703  as  compared  with  50^876  in 
the  previous  year,  and  53,6]  4  in  1887.  Thesie  figures  disclose 
the  gratifying  fact,  that  while  tlie  popnlation  has  increased  the  num- 
ber of  offenders  against  the  law  continues  to  decrease.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  number  of  summary  convictions  befoi'e 
niagistrates  during  the  past  twelve  years  : — 


Summary  Convictions  before  Magifitrates. 

Ofltooei     Offent^  i     ^^u— 

OITencsfl 

OffllenoCT 

other 

Tew. 

■«mliu(tta« 

ttpdnsi 

Olfciicos. 

Yew. 

Ogairuitttie 

Against 

p«»on. 

Property. 

pmm. 

property. 

1878 

5,0U 

3,087 

2fK823 

1884 

5,810 

3,594 

48,502 

187y 

4.885 

3/217 

30J20  1 

1885 

6,159 

3,649 

50,537 

1880 

5,151 

3,280 

33,7tiH 

18SG 

5,187 

3,678 

53,4aT 

isai 

5,239 

3,453 

42,438 

1887 

4,6CJ7 

3,876 

45,071 

1882 

5,350 

4,014 

4(X7*i2 

1888 

4,779 

4.669 

41,428 

^    1883 

6.257 

3,3% 

45,811 

1889 

4,658 

3  931 

40,  U4 

The  numlier  of  aTTOsts  raade  hy  the  police  was  less  during  1889  J;J|J^^**^ 
I  than  in  any  of  t!io  eight  previous  years,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
I  whole  population  was  the  BmalJejit  yet  recorded  : — 


Arrests 

by  Police. 

Proportion  of 

Proportion  of 

r- 

Amits. 

whole 

Yttir. 

Arrerte. 

whole 
DODttljitiun. 

1875 

30,718 

4 '6(5 

1884 

46,109 

5-24 

1S79 

32,K(U> 

4-75 

1885 

48,261 

518 

1880 

35,774 

4-92 

IsstJ 

48,854 

4'9» 

lasi 

41,402 

5  44 

1SS7 

44,0i)4 

4  31 

1882 

3i>,7*>*l 

5  01) 

1SS8 

42,579 

400 

1883 

43,177 

6*17 

IS^U 

38,345 

h    '■*' 
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iKuinhcr 
loTPolloe* 


The  number  of  police  in  the  Colony  durbig  tlieyeftra  1884-8^  i 


Year, 

Ho^opolitAsi. 

Oeiimtty. 

ToUL 

18S4 

42:? 

947 

1.370 

1885 

4G6 

977 

1,443 

1886 

41tl 

^m 

umi 

1887 

502 

980 

1.491 

18S8 

618 

995 

1,51,^ 

188U 

543 

1,024 

l,5fi7 

Tlie  protection  of  life  and  property  does  not  form  the  who 
the  duty  p^rfaruiod  by  the  police  iu  this  Colony  :  on  the  cont 
a  very  large  portion  of  their  time  is  taken  oj)  with  adminis 
duties,  8uch  as  the  collection  of  the  electoral  rolls,  the  jigneultu 
and  stock  schedules,  and  returns  of  works  and  irianufactoriea ;  | 
many  instances,  too,  the  police  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty  Seasiotisi 
Mining  Wftixlons,  and  till  other  offices  having  no  direct  conntH:ti4 
with  police  duties.     The  test  Bometimeis  applied  as  to  the  Ul 
abitling  chai-aeter  of  the  population  of  the  diflerent  colonics, 
deiluced  from  the  apparent  number  o£  persons  protected  by 
poHco  officer,  is  entirely  worthless  unless  the  circumstances  of 
duties  performed  and  the  tlivei'se  areas  of  the  colonies  are 
f  l'oti<?<j  in  differ  elements   of  such  comparison.     The   numbers  of  iK>lioe  in 

\  Kilt  Colaniuti.  .      ,      ,        ,       .  .  ,         . 

principal  colonies,  and  the  proportion  to  the  civilian  jmpnlatia 

are  liowever  given  in  the  foHuwiug  tabic  for  what  tliov 

worth : — 


Coluny. 

Number  of  Police. 

ProporUo* 

ofCiintMiiio 
one  Poiia?. 

New  South  Walea ... 

Victoriii 

Queen  a  land  ,»,., , 

1.607 

1,505 

7«9 

417 

741 

703 
74S 
515 

South  AuMtraha 

778 

New  Zealand   ..., ..,.........*......♦„„, 

78S 

A  oomparison  of  cities  is  given  on  the  next  page,  and  it 
appear  that  Sydney  antl  Melbourne  have  pro|>ortionately  less  \ 
supervision  than  the  majority  of  places  enumerated  in  the 


5T8  AT  DIFFEBENT   AGES 


I  This  however,  of  itself,  argues  nothing  in  favour  of  the  law-abitling 
I  character  of  the  population  of  the  two  cities  imnictl,  but  rather  that 

an   increased  number  of  police  couhl  with  fidvaiitage  be  addetl  to 

the  force  now  eniployc^d  fur  their  protection  : — 


atica. 


I  Strencth 


Pni>iiltttian 
t's  ca«"b 
Police 


Sydney  

bl  el  bourne . 

I  Adelaide.. 

Qiidou    ..  , 

jIiiaf(ow  , , . . 

'  Edinburgh . 

Mnncbeiitor 

iMt  ...... 


."VIS 

702 

K20 

77H 

J  mi 

4-11) 

m 

(ji:«      . 

U.OSl 

:isi> 

1,09S 

'm 

500 

r»flo 

im 

401 

aoo , 
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The  a^cs  of  ]>ci*sons  arrested  for  various  elassca  of  ofiences  ^^  *»•! 
luring  th«  year  ISlf^O  are  given  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  lemons »rre«twl. 
nost  serious  offt^nces  were  chargeil  against  persojia  between  the  ages 
if  20  and  30,  wliile  thoiif*  against  good  ordiM-j  ccHisisting  chiefly  of 
IrunkmnoHK,  were  eoinmitted  by  i>emon8  from  50  to  50  years  : — 


Offwnnc*. 


Igainat  the  pci'W)!! ........ J      14     174 

|gak.iitat     [»i-(jpcrt>,     witlii 

%Mc»Unirt ,....,, 

Igninat  property,  witliuut 

violence... .....,.„. 

forgery  mid  oliVacin 
L  AgaitiEt  the  curn^ncy  ... 
^ga.in»t    good    order,    iu- 

eludiijg  (Irutjkenneiid  ... 
fot  included  io  the  pre- 

ceding    ,. 
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The  number  of  arrests  of  persons  at  each  |>eriod  of  life,  with 
the  except  ton  of  undor  15   years,  was  lean  than   in    18i^B,     The] 
arrests  of  juvenile  offendei's  were  mnch  larger  than  iu  anj  former 
year,     Tlie  proijoi-tion  of  offences  committed  at  the  t*espective  aget] 
is  given  herewith.     It  will  seen  thai  the  percentage  of  offes 
under  15  years  is  much  higher  than  in  any  year  embruced  bj 
table  ! — 

Feroentage  of  Arrests  at  various  Ages  to  Total  Arresta 


TmF. 


28-22 

27 -93 

29-24 

26-90 

28-98 

27 '22 

27-82 

26*58 

2808 

26^ 

2»-51 

20  02 

30-25 

26*47 

29-&8 

26-13 

29-82 

26-86 

29-70 

26-07 

20'aO 

26-74 

Ab*riice  of  Tlio  native- bom  population  of  Kew  Kouth  Wales  probably  nvB' 

amongat  mtivft-  bers  uot  less  than   64  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  persot;* 

burn  po[>ukyoi7.  ,  ^  *^ 

arrested  during   1889   who  were  born  in  the  Colony  numberw 
12,049  out  of  a  total  of  38,345  arrests,  or  337   per  cent    III 
connection  with  tliia  matter,  however,  it  sliould  be  bonie  in  b^\ 
that  the  great  hulk  of  the  population   under   15   y 
native  born.     The   native   countrieu  of  all  persons  ..yy.....-.,^ 
during  1889  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  as  well  w  l 
offenci*Js  for  which  the  arrests  were  made  : — 


BIETHPLACBS  OP  OFFENDERS. 
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LAW  AND  CRIME. 


The  nominal  religious  profession  of  each   person  arrested  is 

Nominal  . 

rciiffious  ascertained  and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet.     During  1889  the 

profemions  of  o  o 

priBoiicr*.  arrests  of  persons  belonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations 

were  : — 


o 

CO 
oo 


I 


II 


III 


-  i   -1= 


5 
S 

0; 


lb 

O  C  (i> 


1: 

5  ; 

^  ! 

CO    : 

:!' 

«  ; 


If! 


^  >  a 

III 
I 


lll^ 


i:     i«j  I 
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^ 

^ 

^ 

& 

5 
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t^ 
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85 
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The  degree  of  edacation  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  also  iii!iicftti..ii 
BH  obtained  at*  far  as  possible.     Four  grades  of  education  are  trr^^HiT 
iopted  for  classification  purposes,  and  the  number  comprised  in 
ch  clasH  duriDg  the  years  from  187  7  to  1889  is  given  below ; — 


Degreeii  of  Educatioji  of  Persons  Airested. 

Xmr, 

Neither  read 
nor  write. 

tteidonly. 

Read  lui'd  wiltc. 

Superior 
«dueatlQii> 

TotAl  ftrre^ta. 

1877 

3,842 

1,260 

23.23S 

28.349 

1878 

4,017 

1,529 

25,172 

30.7  IS 

1870 

3,403 

1,230 

27,984 

153 

32,860 

18S0 

4,065 

1,107 

3<^:c»o 

162 

35,774 

1881 

4,034 

1,123 

30,0H3 

162 

41,462 

1882 

4,059 

004 

34,553 

182 

39,758 

1883 

3.850 

1,058 

38,071 

180 

43,177 

1864 

3.871 

1,006 

41.030 

202 

46.109 

1885 

3,025 

037 

43,1S5 

214 

48.2ai 

1886 

4,142 

OIG 

43,5SH 

208 

48,854 

1887 

3,873 

709 

30.205 

217 

44,094 

1888 

3,730 

848 

37,734 

267 

42,570 

1889 

3,256 

042 

31,230 

208 

38,345 

A  superficitil  dance  at  the  ficfures  would  seem  to  fchow  that  the  ^cct  of  c^^i^u•a- 
ss  of  education  has  not  been  attended  with  that  decrease  in 
tie,  which  the  friemls  of  education  confidently  expect  to  follow 
,  its  traia  But  it  must  alwiiys  l>e  rememben'd  that  although 
lie  proportion  of  persona  arrenteil  who  can  read  and  write  has 
audi  increased  of  late  yenis,  siidi  iucreafte  is  duo  to  the  spread  of 
lucation,  even  amongst  those  wbose  environment  offers  induce- 
nent  to  the  commission  of  ciimc. 

The  following  table  giv<\s  the  j)ercentage  of  persons  ari'ested  of 
ch  degree  of  etlucatton  from  1877  to  1889  : — 


Yean 

Neither 
rwMl  nor 
write. 

Read  otily. 

R*^  iuitl 
write. 

Year. 

Ncithur 

read  nor  , 

mTito. 

Readonly, 

»eail  and 

1877 

1355 

4*47 

81-98 

1884 

8*37 

2-37 

80-2(i 

f    1878 

W-07 

4-07 

si-te 

1985 

8-13 

1-94 

80-93 

I    1879 

1062 

3-74 

85-64 

msfj 

8*40 

1*87 

601J4 

1880 

11-36 

3  34 

8.'?%30 

1SS7 

878 

1  61 

HO  1)1 

1881 

9-74 

2  71 

87 '."m 

1888 

8-76 

1-99 

80*2:» 

JS82 

10-20 

0.40 

87*38 

:       1S89 

8-40 

1-G7 

80  84 

1883 

803 

2  45 

88*62 

59^ 


LAW  AND  CRIl 


I  of  educor 
I  crime. 


k  DranlMnim. 


The  best  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  spread  of  education  an  * 
is  the  iiot*fcblo  decrease  in  the  num1>«?r  of  comnjittaLs  and  con* 
for  serious  otTeuces,  whicli  ba8  for  many  yearn  been  obeerrt 
Although  the  direct  effect  of  the  spread  of  onligbtenmeDt  i 
otherwise  giiuged,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assuntp 
that  educatiou  is  doing  its  work  as  an  active  le&veu  ibroughittiM 
com  m  unit  J. 


;e  in  flB  I 


Tlie  question  of  the  rehitive  prevalenoe  of  drunkennSi^ 
t<>«tetl  by  the  luintber  of  persons  arrested  for  that  offence 
different  colonies,  has  received  of  late  no  little  atteDtion,  and  it 
has  been  made  to  appear  that  New  South  Wale^  in  this  regard 
holds  a  V>ad  pre-eniiuence.  The  total  arrests  for  drunkennes  and 
the  number  per  1,000  of  population  iu  the  different  colonieii  fiir 
the  latest  available  years,  were  : — 


Arrests  for  Drunkenness  in  Australian  Colonies. 

ToUl  AtrmU,  per  t^OOO 

•New  South  Wales 18,355  l6-« 

•Victoria 18^068  I«^ 

Queensland 6»206  W'S 

Sooth  Anstmlia...., 2,3S8  715 

TasmanU «..  ..           1,141  71> 

New  Zealand 5,602  1^*4 

♦ISSd.    Other  Colouiw,  ISaa 


Deduction  from 
iiumL)cr  of 


These  iignrea   show  a   somewhat  unexpected  result.     Da 
1889  the  aire^ts  for  drunkenness  in  Kew  South  Wales  cxhih 
very  gratifying  decrease  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previ 
year,  which   reached  a  total  of  21,129.     On  tlie  other  hand  I 
arrests  for  similar  offences  in  Victoria,  in  1888,  show  an 
upon  the  fibres  for  1887,  which  were  only  15,578.     The 
of  the  other  colonies   are  very  much  alike  for  tlie   two 
But  an  argument  founded  solely  on  the  number  of  arrestiJ 
dmnkenness  is  misleading,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  thei 


in 


of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The 
quantity  of  intoxicante  consumed  per  head  of  the  community  is, 
perhaps,  a  better  guide,  though  not  always  a  safe  indication,  unleaa 
tlie  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  are  also  taken  into  con- 
deration.  But  where  the  habits  of  communities  are  so  similar  as 
IS  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  the  consumption 
[»er  head  is  a  tolerably  fair  test.  Tried  by  this  standard,  New 
Soutli  Wales  occupies  a  very  favourable  position.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  per  Lead  is  largest  consuniption 

of  mtoxK-atitM 

in  Victoria,  which  st4ind8  second  as  reearda  arrests  for  drunkenness,  i"  the  vaa\om 
being  only  458  below  New  South  Wales,  as  will  be  seen  froai  the 
following  table : — 

CWsumption  of  Intoxicating  Drink. 


■        ocdoi^r. 

ArwfttfQ  eonHumptioij  p«r  hewJ. 

Spirit*. 

fi«ar. 

Wine. 

ToUJ  equlvmleot 
kialool}(^l(piroof} 

Km  Sooth  WaleaV. 
^Wom 

QidlooM. 
1-05 
1-20 
169 
0-54 
0-82 
0C4 
TOO 

GftUoaa. 
10-80 
19*82 
1105 
14-07 
713 
8-41 

Gillooi. 

0-83 
MO 
0-57 

lie 

0*17 
0-10 
0-77 

2-70 
4U 

^Jitteeiulaad 

Bbcmth  Australiti 

NowZoftlaad 

TumaoU    .^,... 

Au«ttalaBia ,*,,.,. 

3-28 
2-71 

1-79 
189 
2  W 

*  N«w  South  Wales.  VHiO.    Oilier  CdotileB,  nm. 

The  administration  of  the  law  appears   to  be  very  different  in 
JFictoria  from  that  in  New  South  Walea,  as  will  appear  from  the 
ature  of   tlie   oflenees   with   which    persons   apprehended  were 

ed,  though  it  is  possible  that  all  cases  did  not  correspond  New8(miiiW»it!« 


the  cliargc, 
ch  Colony: — 


Thus  in  1888  the  following  were  tlie  arrestK  in  CQinparc*i. 


»iid  Virtnria  J 

compared.  1 


|i>0O 


LAW  AXI)  CHIME. 


Arrests  Cor  Drunkenness. 


Nirw  South  W»l«i. 

Victorifi. 

13SS. 

IBm. 

1888L 

1389. 

Dninkcnneaa 

Habit  iiivl  drunk  en  lies*,.,..  ... 
Drujikciineas  and  rlisorder  ... 

15,889 
80 

L%80e 

101 

4,445 

Nil 
12a 

Nil 

17,978 

Total  .......,,*, 

2i,m 

18,355 

18,520 

IS,Q^ 

,  Anaats  for 
I  ill  tim  u><. 


Thfise  figures  at  onco  dispose  of  the  theory  ko  persistirntlj  put  I 
for  war  li  as  t4>  tlie  excessive  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  New 
Soutli  Wales,  aiul  tlic  more  eflectually  when  it  is  borne  in  niin*! 
tlijit  tlie  numboi"  of  males  engagoii  in  laborious  work  is  far  Iwr^t 
here  than  in  any  other  colony. 

The  pei-sons  aiTested  for  ilrunkenness  aiT  chietly  residents  in  or 
near  large  towns,  and  it  h  only  natuml  to  ex[>ect  that,  with  om 
increase  in  the  number  and  population  of  the  tovms,  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness.  The  number  of  arrest^i 
chiring  each  year  since  1878  iii  shown  in  tlio  folio wijig  tAble,  ami 
I'eiiMiictiitirik-    it  will  be  satisfactofv  to  note  the  irreat  decrease  in  the  percentage 

units  dwmwinj:.  ^  o  r  "» 

of  females  arrested.     And  a.s  the  proportion  of  males  arrested  Kw 

maintained  a  high  percentage  for  many  years,  due  possibly  to  tbr 
gieater  increase  in  tljo  urban  than  in  the  rural  population,  ari'l 
conset|uently  the  larger  ruimVier  of  persons  whose  inebriotr  liw 
Ift^riJiLiIr^'^'*"'^  come  under  the  attentiun  of  the  local  police,  it  is  very  gratifvin;: 
lliabltK  i^j  (jij^i  jj  considerable  decrease  in  1889,  both  of  the  total  nuiulfr 

and  the  percentage  to  the  population.  Much  stress  cannot,  bow- 
ever,  be  laid  on  the  falling  otF  in  the  arrests,  if  there  wei*  no^ 
nther  evidence  of  the  deereiL^e  of  drunkenne^ss  ;  as  a  word  c>f 
instruction  from  tl»e  Inspector-General  of  Police  could^  according 
to  its  tenor,  increase  or  d(»crease  the  number  of  those  appfP* 
liended  on  this  charge.  The  decline  in  arrests  apparently  foUo*^ 
a  niarked  decrease  in  the  consuniption  of  intoxicants,  sa  that  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  wane:— 
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Persons  Arrested  for  Drunkenness,  with  percentage  of  Total 
Population. 


Year. 

Total 
arrests. 

Males. 

Females. 

Percentage 

of 
total  arrests 

to  whole 
population. 

Percentage 

of  males 

arrested 

to  total  male 

population. 

Perccntapre 
of  femal&H 
arrested  t<> 
total  female 
population. 

1878 

17,224 

13,116 

4,108 

2-61 

3-67 

1-37 

1879 

17,715 

13,574 

4,141 

2*56 

3-61 

1-31 

1880 

18,777 

14,801 

3.976 

2-58 

3-72 

1-21 

1881 

22,560 

18,200 

4,360 

2-96 

4-36 

1-26 

1882 

21,393 

17,574 

3,819 

2-69 

403 

106 

1883 

23,178 

19,244 

3,934 

2-77 

4*21 

1-04 

1884 

24,438 

20,261 

4,177 

2-77 

419 

104 

1885 

26,291 

21,944 

4,347 

2-82 

429 

103 

1886 

26,310 

21,879 

4,431 

2-69 

4-06 

101 

1887 

22,706 

19,229 

3,477 

2-22 

3-42 

0-76 

1888 

21.129 

17,438 

3,691 

1-98 

2-97 

0-77 

1889 

18,355 

14,887 

3,468 

1-66 

2-44 

0*70 

The  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  per  head  of  population  in  consumption  of 
1889  was  only  about  76  per  cent,  of  the  consumption  nine  years  *P'"*«  p*^>*  ^»ca'*- 
previously,  and  the  decline  has  been  fairly  regular,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  : — 

Consumption  of  Spirits  per  Head. 


Year. 

Imported. 

Colonial. 

Total 

Year. 

Imported. 

Colonial 

Total. 

Gallons. 

GaUons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

GaUons. 

Gallons. 

1880 

1-37 

•017 

138 

1885 

1^29 

•016 

130 

1881 

1-45 

•008 

146 

1886 

119 

•010 

1-20 

1882 

1-45 

•012 

146 

1887 

110 

•015 

Ml 

1883 

1-43 

•024 

1-45 

1888 

108 

•016 

110 

1884 

1-41 

•020 

143 

1889 

M4 

•020 

i-or^ 

L4W  AKB  CRIME. 


I  or 


I  ilecrcwiltif . 


Deeroueln 


Hatkiteiml 

druuJceone 


There  has  also  heea,  in  all  probabilitj^  a  falling  off  In  the  Kinouul 
of  beer  and  wine  consumed,  but  the  statistics  which  would  iltustnfel 
this  view  are  available  for  only  a  few  years.  The  total  amouut 
of  intoxicants  consumed  in  the  Colony  can  best  be  compared  by 
reducing  the  various  kinds  of  drink  to  the  common  level  of  proof 
spirit  The  average  oonsiimption  of  spirit  per  inhabiiant  duo&g 
the  years  1883-89  was  :~ 


If  the  nuDiber  of  pei-sons  who  render  themselves  liable  to  arrnt 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
intoxicants  consumed,  a  decrease  in  consumption  ia  neccssariJj 
a  sign  of  increased  sobriety. 

The  offence  of  habitual  drunkenness  has  declined  perceptibly,  u 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table^  showing  the  number  of  yet' 
sons  arrested,  with  percentage  of  arrests  to  total  arrests  for 
drunkenness,  1880-89.  It  will  be  seen  that  fewer  [lersous  were 
arrested  during  1888  than  in  any  year  shown  by  the  table,  but 
1889  shows  a  small  increase  : — 

Habitual  Drunkenness. 


Perf3enU<(fi  of 

Pta^sMitatfeef 

YefcT. 

Kumbeir. 

arr cabB  to  toUl 

Yeur. 

Kumbcr. 

Arrem  to  tot»i 

1880 

107 

0-56 

18S5 

116 

0*44 

1881 

101 

0*54 

18^6 

113 

0-43 

18K2 

141 

065 

1887 

11» 

052 

18ai 

100 

0-4S 

1888 

80 

0-38 

lhd4 

108 

0"44 

18«U 

101 

O'io 

The  following  statement  showsa  the  character  of  the  oflences  for  ] 
which  arrests  were  made  during  each  year  since  1889,  and  affords  ' 
material  for  interesting  study  : — 
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PttiilitliiMrnts 


An  inspfH!tion  of  the  table  just  given  will  show  how  curiauiilf 
an  epidemic  of  a  particular  kind  of  criiae  sonietinies  appeacB  to  I 
set  in.  Thus,  with  regard  to  murder,  tho  average  annual  nutwher  < 
arrests  for  that  crime  during  the  lirst  ten  years  in  question  was ! 
but  in  1881  there  were  as  many  as  35,  in  1883  there  were  3S| 
and  in  1886  there  were  36  such  cases.  Attempts  to  murder  aver 
1 4  euses  a  year,  whereas  in  1 879  there  were  2*2.  The  apprehensions' 
for  mpe  aveniged  less  than  24  annually,  but  in  1886  no  fewer  thai* 
62  such  eases  turned  u]i.  In  1884  there  wer6  55>  and  in  18 
there  were  .'56  charges  of  indecent  assault,  the  average  for  the  ti»ir 
years  being  only  38.  Horse-stealing  was  in  vogue  iii  1879  au 
1880,  tlie  apprehensions  on  such  charges  in  those  years  havi]^ 
been  300  and  315  respectively,  as  against  a  decennial  average 
222*  Cattle-stealing  fiourished  in  the  same  two  years,  aa  shon 
by  a  record  of  53  and  52  cases,  tlie  average  for  ten  years  being  - 
Sheep-stealing  reached  its  maximum  in  1881,  when  there  w*crt*  { 
ciues,  the  avemge  being  less  than  40.  The  records  o£  cml 
me  lit  are  perhaps  the  most  curious.  The  average  for  the  ten  jc 
was  115  eases,  but  the  list  began  with  58  in  1879,  inereasing  to 
104  in  1883,  and  reaching  115,  or  the  average,  in  18S4.  Since 
then  the  table  shows  a  continuous  increase.  The  cases  numbered 
l*"i4  in  1885,  1C3  in  1886,  and  1C5  in  each  of  tlie  two  succeeding 
yeiirs.  It  would  thus  appear  that  from  1870  to  1882  cnoies  of 
horse  and  cattle  stealing  were  epiJemic  ;  in  two  of  those  veal's  820 
persons  were  arrested  for  these  otlences.  From  1882  to  1885 
arson  was  rife*  From  1885  to  the  present  date  embezzlements 
showed  u  very  large  increase  over  previous  years.  Murders  and 
murderous  assaults  were  frequent  in  1883  and  1884  ;  and  lust  and 
unnatuiui  otlences  in  1886  and  1887* 


no  case  was  the  punisliment  of  whippinj;  inflicfcetL     In  the  ^reat  Ntttwreofimni.ij 
4Tiajority  of  cases  fines  were  inflicted,  or  imprisonment  witli  the 
option  of  paying  a  fine  instead.     The  nature  of  the  punishments, 
with  the  oiTences  for  which  they  were  awanled,  are  given  in  the 
fallowing  tahle,  for  tho  year  1889  : —  , 

Number  of  Summary  Convictions,  Nature  of  Offences  ami  of 
Punishments  inflicted  by  Magistrates. 


L                 Pttnlaliment, 

For  offenocit 

against  the 

person. 

For  oflFenees 

ft^alniit 

property. 

For  other 
ofleAoeiL 

ToUl 

number  af 

puninhiijtnt*!. 

Pine,  levy  and  distrew    

$•1110  or  inirety,  or  in  default, 
imprisonmeiit , .  *  - . .  ,>.....,. 

Peremptory  ijnpriaonment   ... 

Bound  over,  vnth  or  without 
Hiireties.. 

)ther  tiutiidh  inents * 

1.517 

2,221 
495 

165 
260 

776 

866 

2,084 

20 
185 

16,901 

19,361 
2,242 

00 
l,54i 

10,194 

22,448 

4,821 

2:4 
l,98ti 

Total.... 

4,658 

3,B3l 

40,114 

48,703 

I 

^m    The  number  of  persons  fined,  with  the  alternative  of  imprison-  Cwe»in  uhkh 

^^  '  ^  final  were 

ment,  was  22,448;  and  of  these  15,297  avuihxl  thtJiLselves  of  the  iaflictwL 

■option  of  paying  the  fine.  The  remaining  7,1  Tit  siiflVTed  impriKon- 
menti  in  addition  to  4,821  sentenced  to  peremptory  imprisonment, 
making  a  total  of  11,972  persons  impri.^oned,  out  of  48,703 
ftummarily  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  or  24  *C  per  cent.  Adding 
19,194,  the  number  fined  (levy  and  distresb)  to  15,297,  the 
number  who  paid  rather  than  be  incarcerated,  gives  34, 191  as  the 
total  number  of  fines  paid  during  the  year. 


Omitting  from   con>sidfrniion  summons  cases,  and  dealing  only  necfwuefn 
ith  arrests  by  the  police,  three  facts  are  noticeable— that  t!ie  per-  fottriAL 
tage  of  arrests  to  the  total  j>opulation  has  fluctuated  consider- 
ably during  the  past  ten  yeai-a,  though   there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  towards  decrease  recently  ;    that    the  number   of  con- 
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victiona  obtain^  is  now  proportionately  greater  tban  {brmcrlj 
CoMvicfcionii        ^^^  ^^^  ^^®  number  of  ooxnmittals  for  triiil  to  the  saperior 
increMiny.  shows  a  remarkable  temlency  to  decrease.     The  loUowiug 

gives  the  average  for  twelve  years  : — - 


Proportion  of  Con  victiona  and  Committals  in  ^lagistrates'  Con 
compared  with  ArrestB, 


Arretts. 

acquitted  of  dim- 
ehwged 

OmnlUaa 

T«ue. 

Pcitsentkgf  of 

arravfcildlhewlKito 

pofralatlatu 

Peroentege  of 

summuy  oonvic- 

tlotis  to  totkl 

MTCSta. 

Percoattt«  of 
thoMaoqumcdor 

187S 

466 

75*58 

18*94 

548        I 

1879 

4-75 

77*63 

17  52 

485       1 

1880 

4»2 

76  94 

18  36 

4^       1 

1881 

5*44 

79-86 

16-29 

3-85 

1S82 

500 

78*94 

17-07 

3-99 

1883 

6*17 

8208 

14-26 

3^ 

1884 

5-24 

mm 

16-50 

SMS 

1885 

618 

83  80 

14*07 

3-04 

1S86 

4-^9 

82-24 

1479 

2*97 

1837 

431 

81-57 

15  33 

310 

1888 

4DD 

79-89 

16-77 

3-34 

1888 

3  47 

78-81 

17-43 

3-76 

i 


The  proportion  of  offences  deemed  of  snfficient  gravity  to  he 
tried  by  a  jary  has  largely  dtfci*ea«ed  during  the  past  twenty-five 
yearsp  and  the  proportion  of  prisoners  convicted  also  shows  a 
substantial  reduction.  This  will  be  plainly  seen  from  a  considcm- 
tion  of  the  following  table : — 


CONVICTIONS  FOR  SERIOUS   CRIME. 
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Committals  and  Convictions  in  Superior  Courts. 


Tear. 

Committals 
for  trials. 

Convictions. 

Proportion  of  popu- 
lation committed. 

Proportion  of  popu- 
lation convicted. 

1861 

820 

437  • 

Per  10,000  of 
23-2 

Per  10,000  of 
population. 

12-3 

1862 

879 

614 

24-2 

141 

1863 

887 

497 

23-8 

13-3 

1864 

975 

590 

25-3 

15-3 

1865 

1,123 

686 

277 

19-9 

1866 

1,255 

770 

29*9 

18-3 

1867 

1,180 

•    702 

27  0 

16-0 

1868 

1,006 

601 

221 

13-2 

1869 

1,112 

682 

23-5 

14-4 

1870 

1,037 

601 

211 

12-2 

1871 

1,084 

628 

21-3 

12-3 

1872 

1,073 

643 

20*3 

12-2 

1873 

1,166 

647 

21-4 

11-8 

1874 

1,311 

700 

23-2 

12-4 

1875 

1,245 

707 

21-2 

12-0 

1876 

1,391 

822 

23-0 

13*6 

1877 

1,411 

829 

22-4 

131 

1878 

1.740 

959 

26-4 

14-6 

1879 

1,743 

1,090 

25-2 

15-7 

1880 

1,717 

1.148 

23-6 

16-8 

1881 

1,626 

1,058 

21-3 

13-9 

1882 

t        1,724 

1,065 

21-6 

13-4 

1883 

1,606 

1,008 

19-2 

120 

1884 

1,550 

928 

17-5 

10-5 

1885 

1,540 

785 

16-5 

8-4 

1886 

1,594 

957 

16-2 

97 

1887 

1,402 

854 

13-7 

8-3 

1888 

1,561 

915 

147 

8-6 

1889 

1,595 

910 

14-4 

8-2 

It   will  be   seen  that   the  number  of  convictions  obtained  in  Convictions  of 

persons  com* 
1889  averaged  not  more  than  57*05  per  cent,  while  for  the  past  mitted. 

twelve  years  the  proportion  convicted  or  discharged,  per  hundred 

persons  committed  for  trial,  was  as  follows  : — 


Percentage  of  Convictions. 


Peraentac*  of  comcoitUlj^ 

Year, 

ta»li«eot«<«>iiiltfL 

Tcir. 

C3oiirvli!tML 

Acquitted  or 

ConvU^ed. 

1878 

56-U 

44  81) 

1SS4 

5987 

46  IS     . 

1879 

8254 

37  4H 

1885 

50-97 

4UiKi     1 

1880 

66*86 

S3  14 

1886 

6004 

mm   1 

18S1 

m-oi 

34  ^a 

1887 

6091 

39(m    1 

18S2 

iSl-77 

38^^ 

18S8 

5S'62 

41  aj*    1 

1SS8 

6276 

37^4 

1889 

57-05 

42-95 

I 


The  conviction.s  in  the  higher  courts  of  New  South  Wales,  takin 
over  II  series  of  years,  greatly  exceeil,  both  in  number  and  in  projior* 
tioUj.  those  of  any  other  Colony.  So  marked  is  this  fact  that  much 
spoculation  haa  been  indulge<1  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the 
anomaly.  It  is  admitted  that  the  people  of  all  Uie  colonics  in? 
poetically  fieri ved  from  the  same  ^tock,  while  tlieir  occcupations 
and  habits  of  life  are  fairly  alike,  and  a  theory  has  been  hazard^ 
that  the  liigh  rate  of  crime  in  New  South  Wales  is  due  to  a  bli 
taiut  derived  from  the  original  bond-population  of  this  Coloi 
Such  theory  is  manifestly  absurd,  as  Tasmania,  the  colony  w] 
I'eceivtHl  proportionately  the  largest  numl^er  of  convicts,  and  wIm 
population  has  been  least  diluted  by  immigration,  has  now  and 
many  years  the  most  favourable  I'ecottl  of  convictions^ 


Besides  this,  Yictoria  stands  second  lowest  on  tlie  list,  and  the 
is  every  testimony  that  the  large  ^oht finds  of  that  colony,  in  i 
years  succeeding  the  Hnal  cessation  of  tnuisportation,  attracted 
worst  classes  of  all  these  settlements,  e<5pecially  those  of  New  ! 
Wales  and  Tasmania.     There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  sacll| 
population  now  exists  anywhere  in  these  colonies :   it  certain 
does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales,     But,  though  the  ^ntuit 
theory  above  alluded  to  may  be  easily  disposed  of,  the  fact  rema 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  convicdona  in  the  higher  couf 
occurs  in  New  8outJi  Wales,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


Convictions  after  Trial  in  Australasian  Colonies. 

I'cr  10,000  ol  populAtio*!. 

New  South  Wales*  ..,..,..,.....,...     910  S'24 

Victom , 557  5*24 

Qaeenalaiid... ..*.♦...    275  7*40 

South  Australia 208  5^65 

Taatnimia ., 66  4*57 

New  Zealand 334  5'60 

•  IS8U  :  other  Colonit*.  ISSS. 

Western  Atistmlia  Las  l>een  oniittc^d  from  the  comparison,  aa  its 
leparse  population  and  peculiar  situation  would  warrant  the  antici- 
pation of  a  large  amount  of  crime  of  a  kind  not  found  in  the  older 
^^  settled  colonies, 

H      Therti  liaa  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years  a  large 
H  population  whose  ahode  in   any   district  is   determined   by  the  „  ,  .    , 

^H  *    ^  "^  "^  CHmLriale  come 

^■existence  of  a  deniand  for  unskilled  labour,  and  it  is  from  the  'r««irtofttiHi: 
^■raaks  of  this  Eoating  population  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
^Rjpersons  convicted  of  crime  is  derived.  All  the  colonies  have,  to  a 
^Bgi'eater  or  less  extent,  this  class  of  population  ;  but  in  New  South 
^M  Wales  it  is  numericidly  the  largest.  As  these  people  settle  down 
to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abode  and  acquire  interests  apart 
kfrom  the  ejccitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime  will  be  found  to 
Idimiiii^.  The  neigkbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  wliere  the  de- 
Ifsreafte  of  convictions  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  settlement 
[of  its  population,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  tliis  truth,  the 
^proportion  of  convictions  Ix'ing  now  reduced  to  about  5-24  |M?r  ten 
[thousand,  as  compared  with  10*1  iji  18CG. 

The  laws  relating  to  crime  are   somewhat   similar  in   all  the 
Icoloniea;  but  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  possibly  be 

«  ri^rous  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  colony.  This  tratiou  of  Uw  m 
[  already  been  shown  to  be  the  cose  in  regard  to  tirunkenness, 
and  offers  an  additional  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  con- 
^  victionB  obtained  in  New  South  Wales. 

H      Executions  have  been  less  numerous  of  late  years  than  formerly, 
^m  the  dread  penalty  lieing  carried  out  in  only  a  small  proportion  of 
H  cases   wherein  the  death   sentence   has  been  pronounced.      The  cviiiitAi 
^A  number   of  executions  since    1821   is  given  herewith.     In  three 

■ 
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jearo  only  have  there  been  no  execations.     Four  femnles  bat? 

been  hangiid  during  the  period  in  question  : — 

Number  of  Capital  Conrictions  and  Eiecationa,  1825  to  IS^sH 

Ymr. 

Con- 

tlOCM. 

Yem* 

Oon- 

Est  em- 

T«r, 

1825 

54 

9 

1S47 

1  '" 

tl 

1869 

6 

...M 

1^ 

72 

21 

1848 

6 

6 

1870 

3 

.^ 

1127 

83 

29 

1849 

6 

4 

18T1 

11 

fl 

1828 

106 

28 

1850 

5 

4 

1872 

19 

m 

1929 

112 

62 

1851 

8 

2 

1873 

10 

iM 

^^^ 

1B90 

136 

60 

11*52 

10 

5 

1874 

14 

j^l 

^^H 

1B31 

143 

32 

1853 

4 

2 

1875 

8 

fl 

^^H 

lftS2 

156 

12 

1854 

11 

6 

1876 

15 

fl 

^^H 

1S33 

135 

31 

1855 

12 

6« 

1877 

0 

fl 

^^H 

18^ 

148 

44 

1856 

7 

1878 

12 

1^ 

^^H 

1835 

142 

40 

1857 

9 

4 

1879 

21 

•M 

^^H 

1836 

79 

26 

1858 

9 

1 

1880 

21 

1 

^^H 

1837 

00 

12 

1859 

10 

7 

ISSl 

6 

^ 

^^H 

1838 

130 

19 

1860 

11 

5* 

1882 

14 

3 

^^H 

iai9 

53 

22 

1861 

32 

2 

1883 

9 

1 

^^H 

1840 

13 

8 

1862 

18 

6 

18^ 

8 

) 

^^H 

1841 

27 

18 

1S63 

16 

6 

1885 

11 

1 

1 

^^H 

1842 

47 

13 

1864 

5 

2      j 

1886 

22 

r  J 

^^H 

1813 

22 

8 

mx\ 

10 

3 

1887 

4 

* 

^^H 

1844 

22 

8- 

imcy 

20 

6 

18^ 

17 

f 

^^H 

1845 

15 

3 

1867 

19    ! 

4 

1889 

i 

J* 

^M 

1846 

11 

1 

1858 

13 

5 

1 

•OoidJu&Ui. 

1                                                        ^ 

^ 
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The  following  is  a  return  of  offences  for  which  persons  were 
hanged  ;  also,  the  number  of  convictions  for  these  offences. 


Year. 

Murder  and  Attempt  at  Murder. 

Rape. 

AttempUat 

Executions. 

! 

Convictions. 

Executions. 

Convictions. 

Rape, 
(convictions.) 

1862               5 

16 

12 
7 
7 

19 

17 

12 
4 
3 
9 

14 
9 
7 
7 

12 
4 
8 

16 

15 
3 

10 
8 
7 
9 

10 
3 

15 
3 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
5 
6 
2 
5 
1 
7 
1 
3 
5 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
12 
1 
2 
1 

1863 

6 
2 
3 
5 

4 

1864 

1865 

1 

1866 
1867 

1 

n 
4 

1868              5 

1869 
1870 
1871 

3 

2 

1872              3 

4 

1873              4 

3 

1874  2 

1875  1 

1876  4 

1 

1 

10 

4 
3 

1877              2 

1 

1878 
1879 

1 

3 
3 

1880 

4 

3 

1 
2 
3 
2 

1881 
1882 

1 

6 
3 

1883 

3 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 

i* 

9 

1888 

2 
3 

1889 

*  Homit  Rennie  case ;  convicted  in  1886. 
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There  are  in  New  Bonth  Wales  58  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  tins 
38  are  ilistinguished  as  police  gaols.  There  is  accommodatiaj 
for  1,764  prboners  in  separate  cells,  and  for  4,72a  when  mo 
than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell.  On  the  31st  December,  188 
there  were  i!,37U  prisoners  in  confinement,  thus  distributed : — 

Prisoners  and  Prison  Accommodation. 


PoUco  Gaols 
Total 


PrisoiierB, 


Accomniod&tion- 
one  prisoner 


man  ttnAooe 


2,370 


1,558 

206 


1J64 


The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  into  the  various  ! 
throughout  the  Colony  during  the  year  1880  wna  16,250— a  le 
number  than  in  any  of  the  seven  previous  years,  Nearly 
of  these  were  received  at  Darlingharst  Gaol,  Sydney.  As  msnf 
wer**  detainee!  for  only  short  periods  the  above  total  may  app 
lai*ge  ct*inpared  with  tlic  average  ntimber  in  confinement  at  any  < 
time.  Tlie  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  receivd 
into  gaol  fi'om  1882  to  1889,  exclnsive  of  debtors  and  thoae  l 
transitu  : — 

Prisoners  Beoeived  Into  GaoL 


Yew. 


UtMJer  Bentonoe. 


Mftlcs.      Fenuilwi. 


THal,^ 


2682 

10,326 

3,018 

2,762 

407 

13.088 

4,.32.'5 

17.41 

1883 

11^309 

4,000 

2J40 

421 

14,049 

4,517 

18.54 

1884 

12.836 

4,101 

2.988 

413 

15,824 

4,574 

20.38 

1885 

13,043 

4,324 

2,808 

500 

1,^853 

4,833 

20.«« 

1886 

12,650 

4.3S2 

3,003 

539 

15,(i53 

4,921 

20.51 

1887 

11,554 

3,728 

3,00G 

499 

14,5riO 

4,227 

1$.7« 

1888 

10,510 

3J12 

3,364 

455 

13,883 

4,167 

1S.0S 

1889 

9,2!)0 

3,583 

2,950 

412 

12,255 

3.095 

ia,2i 

Tufe»I. 
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The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  year  ^jScmcilt. ' 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close 
of  each  year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
will  be  found  herewith.  Prisonera  have  been  classified  under  two 
heads — those  under  sentence,  and  those  awaiting  trial.  The 
respective  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  the  period  named 


Prisoners  in  Confinement  at  the  close  of  each  year. 


Total 
persons 
in  confine- 
ment 

Male. 

Fenmle. 

*Under  sentence. 

Awaiting  trial. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1876 

1,490 

1,267 

223 

1,154 

203 

1,357 

113 

20 

133 

1877 

1,521 

1,293 

228 

1,137 

209 

1,346 

156 

19 

175 

1878 

1,781 

1,612 

269 

1,318 

251 

1,569 

194 

18   ' 

4212 

1879 

1,951 

1,641 

310 

1,465 

291 

1,756 

176 

19 

195 

1880 

2,121 

1,759 

362 

1,610 

349 

1,959 

149 

13 

162 

1881 

2,075 

1,753 

322 

1,611 

309 

1,920 

142 

13 

155 

1882 

1,935 

1,646 

289 

1,497 

274 

1,771 

149 

15 

164 

1883 

2,168 

1,826 

342 

1,684 

330 

2,014 

142 

12 

154 

1884 

2,464 

2,115 

349 

1,966 

337 

2,303 

149 

12 

161 

1885 

2,669 

2,222 

337 

2,084 

328 

2,412 

138 

9 

147 

1886 

2,501 

2,119 

382 

2,018 

369 

2,387 

101 

13 

114 

1887 

2,380 

2,053 

327 

1,919 

316 

2,235 

134 

1 

145 

1888 

2,363 

2,044 

309 

1,931 

301 

2,232 

113 

8 

121 

1889 

2,370 

2,048 

322 

1,932 

313 

2,245 

116 

9 

125 

•  Includes  12  debtors  in  1880. 


The  prisoners  under  sentence  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  2^enc«!.**" 
according  to  the  description  of  offence  for  which  they  were  con- 
victed, as  in  the  following  table  : — 


LAW  AND  CRniLE. 


Offences  of  1 

?ri8onei 

"8  under  Sentence  at  eloae  of  ew^  jmr. 

Y«m. 

Fstooj. 

PiTtty  iMocny. 

Ami  nit 

OUbefatDtaam. 

lUlft. 

Femilfl^ 

M^e. 

Fi!m&l«. 

Mftle^    IrenulA^ 

Hal*. 

r^i. 

1876 

708 

34 

160 

21 

78 

4 

206 

141 

1877 

798 

57 

81 

16 

32 

a 

226 

m 

1878 

855 

51 

127 

22 

50 

4 

286 

174 

1879 

911 

42 

176 

29 

70    ' 

21 

308 

\m 

1880 

a5l) 

M 

ISO 

31 

100 

8 

365 

m 

1881 

825 

IH 

21>1 

15 

78 

5 

50«J 

271 

1882 

844 

25 

lf>8 

18 

89 

3 

396 

2» 

1883 

802 

47 

2ti3 

26 

138 

15 

4S1 

342 

1884 

949 

33 

295 

29 

140 

8 

582 

289 

1885 

1.047 

33 

307 

47 

1<^ 

10 

5^ 

238  1 

1886 

1,070 

40 

296 

32 

121 

11 

531 

a» 

1887 

1,024 

30 

221 

28 

137 

3 

519 

255 

1888 

987 

27 

295 

25 

lU 

10 

4M 

2»j 

1889 

1,051 

29 

293 

34 

140 

4 

436 

mi 

imdfit         The  number  of  felons  detained  under  sentence  was  larger  : 
1886    than   in  any  year  of  the  series,  and,  although  the  figiin 
of    1889   are   very    little   above    tliose   of    the   previous  year, 
will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  a  notable  increase  has  I 
place  since  1883.     This  advance  does  not  denote  an  increftw  I 
crime — for,  as  already  shown,  serious  crime  is  decreasing  in  i% 
community — but  points  rather  to  longer  sentences.     The  inci'e 
in  tlie  term  served   by  prisoners  is   due   to  the  CriminaJ 
Amendment  Act,  which  came  into  force  on  the  Ist  day  of  JuITi 
1883,  but  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  sdnce  the  passing  of  tlie 
Act  to  trace  any  effect  from  its  operations,   beyoud  the  incr 
in  the  term  which  felons  are  requii^ed  t^  serve.     Tho  follow!] 
table  shows  the  average  time  served  by  each  prisoner  sen  tenia 
for  felony  : — 

Average  Term  of  Imprisonment  served  by  Prisoners  under 
Sentence  for  Felony. 


TtftT. 

Yc*r.               ' 

Airaiic«MiilMH 

Yo*ra.    ' 

YCMl.           ^^ 

187S 

1-39 

1S84 

1-40 

1879 

1-27 

1885 

172         J 

1880 

1  21 

188« 

■ 

1881 

115 

1887 

POO         ■ 

1882 

1-22 

1888 

143         ■ 

1883 

'  1-20            1 

1889 

1  21         W 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  arrests,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  at  Agenof  prisunen 
any  age-period  are  those  whose  ages  range  from  20  to  30  years ;  °  ^^ 
but,  prop6rtionately  to  the  numbers  of  the  population,  the  ages  of 
middle  life,  namely,  from  30  to  50  years,  are  most  productive  of 
criminals.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  ages  of 
persons  sentenced  to  labour,  imprisonment,  or  solitary  confinement 
during  the  year  1889  : — 

Ages  of  Persons  sentenced  to  Imprisonment. 


1                        -.^i 

Scnienpcd  to 

Tt»  liii|»rl40Dment 

Solitarj-Cofi-  | 
flnefment.      ^ 

Total  PriKinflM 

Agei, 

iS 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I'ii 

1 

1 

UDd^rlOjQAn., 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lOtoW 

301 

81 

44R 

m 

ITT 

5S& 

17 

17 

.. 

7S9 

£68 

t^ 

SDtoSQ 

1.445  W 

i.m 

utm 

SM 

S,i£0 

3 

* 

3.101 

um 

€,nt 

30IO40 

S6SW 

144« 

xm 

SIS 

2,166 

2.1T4 

1,1^ 

a,3iA 

40  lo  M 

£22^143 

OBfi 

],D(»1 

esfi 

i,Bee 

S 

-- 

1,S24 

rao 

2,2JS4 

ISl 

m 

510  1  1,053 

aas 

1,836 

^ 

£ 

l,47fl 

i72 

1,*I8 

Totoli      .. 

ft,fli6 

9U 

4.^o^6,3aa 

%7m 

%Mi 

m 

a 

U 

0,00a 

^m 

12,fl4l 

Taking  the  njtums  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that  Number  of 
8,392  distinct  persons  were  convicted  during  the  year  1 889,  of  ^JJ^cJjd. 
whom  6,788  wore  males,  and  1,604  were  females.  The  following 
tables  show  the  ages  of  these  prisoners,  both  male  and  female, 
and  the  number  of  times  each  was  convicted  during  the  year. 
Tlie  total  number  here  given  differs  from  that  returned  by  the 
Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  the  discrepancy  being  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  same  prisoner  sometimes  serves  sentences 
at  different  gaols,  in  which  case  he  is  counted  as  a  distinct  person 
in  each  gaol.  In  the  figures  given  herewith  the  returns  from  all 
the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each  person  is  credited  with 
the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether  served  in  one  or 
several  prisons  : — 
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Of  those  convictetl  nine  times  10  were  between  25  and  50,  1  was 
22^  and  1  was  between  60  and  G5  ;  8  of  those  who  »ervwl  tm 
sentences  were  between  25  and  50,  \^hile  I  was  ooly  19,  iind  S 
were  between  50  and  55.  Tlie  eleven  tioies  oonvictod  incluJe  I 
gu*l  of  1 7,  and  7  women  between  25  and  50.  Of  those  oonnctwl 
twelve  times  11  w^ere  between  25  and  50,  and  1  was  only  1^. 
The  rest  of  the  inanynsonvicted  women  were  all  between  the  igcj 
of  25  and  50  ;  the  two  who  underwent  imprLsonmeut  twenlj  time* 
w^ere  between  35  and  45  years  old,  while  of  those  who  b^  il 
convictions  recorded  against  them  1  was  between  30  and  35,  vd 
the  other  betw^een  40  and  45. 

,  „  ^  ,       ,       ,      The  total  number  of  persons  committed  to  miol  during  \$S)i  i* 

'  Total  nuniltcf  of  ^  r»  e» 

^l*riwnKi%  given  by  the  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons  as  8,827,   but  tills, 

BH  alroa<ly  remarked,  incbides  in  some  c-asea  the  same  peism 
reckoned  in  different  prisons.  Of  the  number  just  given  7,070 
were  niale^  and  1,757  were  females.  Out  of  the  8^827  |wisott6li 
referred  to,  3,308,  or  37  18  per  cent,  were  natives  of  New  &rtl4 
Wales;  1,091,  or  22*57  per  cent,,  were  natives  of  England  And 
Wales;  1,020,  or  18-35  percent  came  from  Ireland  ;  54 1»  or  6*15 
per  cent,  from  Scotland ;  33G,  or  SBO  per  ct^Dt»  from  Victom; 
and  95,  or  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  were  Chinese,^the  remaiodir 
being  of  various  nationalities.  As  regards  religion,  3,393,  ur38*4l 
per  cent,  described  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  ;  4,2*21,  or  over  50  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics  ;  5^. 
or  6 '7 5  per  cent,  were  Presbyterians ;  207,  or  2 '34  per  cent,  ina« 
Wesleyana,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among  a  vatieif 
of  denominations;  45  prisoner?^  out  of  the  8,827  sentenced  W 
liad  a  superior  education,  and  one  of  these  was  a  feuiak* 
7,574,  or  0,092  males  and  1,4S2  females,  could  ^-ead  and  writ*: 
207,  or  127  males  and  SO  femaleii,  could  read  only  ;  while  1,001 
or  11*34  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  could  neither  lead  nor 
Of  this  class  there  were  6  males  between  10  and  15 
53  males  and  9  females  between  15  and  20;  87  mala 
14  females  between  20  and  25  ;  162  males  and  21 
between  25  and  30;  178  males  and  51  females  between  30  ami  4^ '< 
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14B  males  and  52  females  between  40  and  50  ;  nnd  172  males  and 
{7  ietunles  were  50  years  and  over. 

As  regards  the  otfences  for  which  these  8,827  prifioners  were  Offcnct*  of 

1      1    *  prUoncrs* 

itenced,  it  appears  that  tSS  or  757  males  and  31  females  were 
acarcemted  for  felony,  1,304  or  1,140  males  and  1C4  females 
petty  larceny,  and  among  them  was  included  the  boy  of  8 
of  age  previously  tdluded  to ;  573  were  imprisoned  for 
units,  of  whom  525  were  males  and  48  were  femulfs.  For 
irunkenness  and  vagrancy  ^'1,503  ]>erson>i  were  impriaom^J,  2,416 
af  whom  were  males,  and  1,087  females.  In  this  class  was 
aclude<l  one  lad  between  10  and  15  years  of  age.  Under  the 
of  "Other  offences,"  2,659  ]>erson.s,  of  whom  2,232  were 
lea,  and  427  females,  served  tenas  of  imprisonment. 


Tbero  were  three  male  prisoners   received  into  gaols  during  Murdw. 
|889  who  had  heon  convicted  of  murder,  and  sentenced  to  death* 
'  these  two  were  executed  and  in  the  third  case  the  death  penalty 
ras  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life*     Six  male  prisoners  were  Manalaught«R,l 
iicaroei"ated  for  manslaughter,  but  in  no  case  was  the  sentence 
ivy.     In  one  instance  the  teiin  of  imprisonment  was  under  a 
Qontb ;   in  another  it  was   under  six    mmitlus  ;    in  a  third  the 
fclty  was  between  six  and  twelve  moiitlis  ;  and  in  the  other 
cases  a  term  of  Viet  ween  one  ruid  two  years  was  imposeiL 
ren  males  were  sentenced  for  wounding  with  intent  to  murder,  w^uniJiiuc 
dI  whom  4  were  condemned  to  hetwceii  10  and  15  years  incarcer- 
tion«     16  males  were  imprisoned  for  maliciously  wounding,  and 
IR  for  inflicting  grievous  licKlily  harm.     There  were  5  men  im- 
prifK>ned  for  offences  agaiuHt  women,  and  5  for  unnatural  ot!ences. 
173  males  were  sentencotl  for  breaking  and  entering,  of  whom  4 

NLnve-l  the  penalty  of  from  10  to  15   years  each.      3  hiirglarti  DunfUr)'* 
'were  Bentenced,  one  of  whom  got  over  10  years  imprisonment, 
and  tho  other  two  were  imprisoned  for  terms  ranging  between  5 
ad    10   years ;    5    garrotters    were   heavily   dealt  with,  one  re- 
ring  a  term  of  between  2  and  5  yerirs,   3  between   5  and  10 
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jraars,  and  1  between  10  uid  15  years.     Two  ttuLlea  were  in  giol 

for  atteuiptiiig  to  rob,  and  one  £or  being  an  acceeaory  alter  tin*  fed 
of  robbery  with  violence,  28  men  were  impr Uoned  for  rtHseirujg, 
ftnd  having  stolen  property  in  pOBsei»sion,  67  for  embezzlemeut, 
ami  145  for  obtaining  money,  ^c.»  under  false  pretences.  Tbere 
were  41  male  prisoners  confined  for  forgery,  oue  of  wliom  got  the 
full  penalty  of  over  10  yeaiu  Larceny  was  the  cause  of  the  inia^ 
ce  rat  ion  of  3H  males,  and  43  wei-e  serving  penalties  for  shwp, 
pig^  cattle,  and  horse  stealing.  Thefts  of  various  Idnd^  ftnd 
fraudulent  appropriation  caused  the  imprisonment  of  B6  malw, 
while  perjury,  bigamy,  and  other  miscellaneous  offences  accouacei 
for  the  incaive ration  of  21  more. 


'  FenbOe  fdoiw.  Of  the  females  received  into  gaoL?  for  felony  during  the  ye&Tt 
one  was  imprisoned  for  robbery,  and  182  for  larceny  and  an 
at  that  crime.  One  of  these  had  a  sentence  of  over  10  yi:i 
case  being  one  of  long  continued  and  ftystematic  fraud.  For 
stealings  receiving  stolen  property,  and  embezzlement,  16  women 
were  in  gaol^  together  with  3  for  obtaining  money  under  f»L» 
pretences,  and  4  for  forging  and  uttering  ;  2  females  wens 
imprisoned  for  inflicting  grievous  bodily  harm,  1  for  perjurVtS 
for  fraudulent  appropriation,  1  for  felonious  intentj  and  2  for 
inciting  to  an  indecent  assault  on  a  girL 

The  males  received  into  gaols  for  misdemeanors  during  1889 
numbered  8,115,  Under  the  head  of  '*  maintenance"  there  wert 
93  prisoners,  and  1,252  for  breaches  of  the  Police  Act.  Of  tbii 
number  438  were  for  assaults,  334  for  riotous  behaviour,  and  133 
for  indecent  conduct.  Breaches  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  accountoil 
for  the  presence  of  2,135  prisoners*  Of  these  70  were  puniahed 
for  being  im lawfully  on  premises,  639  for  vagrancy,  and  1,343  (ot 
improper  language.  47  men  were  imprisoned  for  breaoKes  of  Urt 
Licensing  Act,  30  of  whom  suffered  for  refuning  to  pay  for  liipior. 
Breaches  of  the  Transit  By-laws  caused  the  imprisonment  of  73 
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aen,  while  220  under«rent  tbe  penalty  for  violating  the  Master 

and  Servants'  Act.     Breach  of  the  Railway  By-laws  caiisetl  137 

to  suffer,  104  of  whom  had  travelled  without  paying  fare*     One 

^Kman  only  went  to  gaol  for  a  hreach  of  the  Tramway  By-laws,  and 

^Rl3  served  sentences  for  infringing  the  provisiona  of  the  Stamp, 

^BPuhlic  Instructioii,  Customs,  and  Travelling  Stock  Acts,  and  for 

^fbreacb  of  Municipal  By-laws.     Under  t!ie  head  of  "  miscelJaneoua 

misdemeanors"  there  were  1,003  prisoners  for  petty  larceny,  15G 

for  receiving  stolen  property,   2,571    for   drunkenness,   123   for 

r  malicious   injury  to  property,    50  for  gambling,   44  for  illegally 

sing  a  horse,  26  for  cruelty  to  animals,  21  for  attempted  suicide, 

13   for   contempt    of    Court,    and    the    remainder    for  various 


The  females  who  were  received  into  gaols  for  misdemeanors  petniU<j  mi»dt 

Ivj-iiig   1889  were  3,419  in  number.     For  child  desertion  one 

Iwoman  received  a  sentence  of  over  five  years,  the  culprit  being  a 

^-farmer,  w*ho  took  charge  of  children  only  to  desert  them  ; 

1,154  women  were  imprisoned  under  the  Vagi^ancy  Act,  and  13  for 

breaches  of  tlie  Railway  and  Licensing  Acts  ;  and  of  th<3  Transit 

„and  Municipal   By-laws.     Under  the  head  of   **  miscellaneous,*' 

kere  were  150  prisoners  for  petty  larceny,  1,870  for  drunkennesa, 

id  for  malicious  injury  to  property,  3  for  attempted  suicide,  2  for 

Dnooolment  of  birth,  1 1  for  receiving  stolen  property,  and  9  for 

rarious  offences. 


It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  criminal  claJis 

in  the  Colony,  or  even  the  number  of  habitual  criminals.     The 

number  of  prisoners  with  previous  convictions  against  them  has, 

^Hbowever,    been    ascertained,    and    is    shown    in    the    following 
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Client  or 

Prisonera  with  Previous  Coii\*ictioiis, 

crUQlii4l  dftilL 

Yowr. 

number  ot  coavkttat 

|i«!rpriMiCfi 

1879 

i.Toa 

6,240 

3ij7 

^^^^L 

]S80 

1,680 

6,^96 

3-92 

^^^^H 

imi 

2.994 

8,62:i 

2*88 

^^^^1 

1882 

3.210 

7,836 

2^M 

^^^^H 

1883 

3.056 

7.668 

251 

^^^^1 

1884 

3,209 

7,942 

2-47 

^^^^H 

1885 

aa55 

8,295 

2-47 

^^^^H 

1886 

3.188 

8J50 

2-5« 

^^^^1 

1887 

2.441 

8,117 

3^ 

^^^^1 

1888 

2.550 

6,085 

2^ 

^E 

1889 

2,375 

6,189 

s-eo 

Some  prisoners  entei'ed  as  liavirtg  pre%*ious  convictions  yrert 
possibly  sentenced  in  a  previous  year  and  had  not  two  coDvictioiifi 
in  any  one  year.  The  averages  therefore  given  in  the  Imt 
column  are  the  niinimuni.  The  terms  for  which  women  Kt 
sentenced  are  niocli  sliorter,  as  their  offences  are  much  lighter 
than  thone  of  males.  On  the  other  hand  there  mu&t,  from 
the  evidence  o£  the  above  tahle,  be  a  constant  reappearuioe 
of  the  same  faces  before  the  Courts  to  account  for  so  hi^'li  an 
average  of  reconvictions.  The  proportion  of  habitual  offenders, 
if  those  with  previous  convictions  may  be  so  termeil,  is 
remarkable,  and  will  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  the  following 
table  than  even  by  ihe  one  just  given  : — 


YUAt. 


Vtv> 


1879 
1880 
1881 

1882 
TS83 
1884 


19'54 
19*3d 

29  44 
33-38 
28*31 
2617 


Year. 


1885 

ias6 

1887 
1888 
1889 


witli  pflvviouft  cQiiTictiaBi 

l«OlCOgMlL 


2ej-99 

2fi40 
2;'»41 

26-90 


Reconvictions.  'Tlie  numbers  of  prisoners  reconvicted  from  1875  to  1889  are 
given  in  the  following  table;  they  arc  arranged  in  classes  accord* 
ing  to  the  terms  of  their  imprbonmcnt. 
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LAW  AND  CRIME.                               ^M 

The  chief  punlahmeDt  inflicted  on  refractory pn'soneiti  is  solitil 

confinement.     Formerly  other  modes  of  punislimt-ui  were  ei|aai^ 

used,  hut  of  lato 

yeai^  these  have  been  to  a  krge  extent  superMdJ 

The  number  of 

punishments  inflicted  upon  refnictory  prisobJ 

IS  given  ad  follows  : —                                                                   ^^| 

Kefractory  Prisoners*                             ^^1 

Filiooen  ininlabed  lu  gftoU. 

PcrmHwor 

Tear. 

BoUAi^ 

other 

TtitmL 

flont 

bvmoBt 

puniftbRiient. 

itnMU 

1877 

601 

395 

896 

8^ 

1878      i 

7G8 

192 

960 

817 

187& 

1,061 

284 

],S45 

1016 

1880 

1,21(1 

263 

1,473 

10^ 

1881 

I,22o 

332 

1.557 

9-85 

1882 

1,133 

319 

1,452 

1019 

1883 

1,249 

268 

1,517 

9^ 

1884 

1,47a 

43ft 

1,9I>9 

ii-es 

1885 

1,435 

399 

K834 

I0-S6 

1886 

1.420 

389 

1,809 

10-61 

1887 

1,445 

416 

K861 

121S 

1888 

1,302 

246 

1,548 

W'S9 

^^        Debtora. 

18S9 

1,195 

331 

1,526 

U^ 

There  were  aeventT-two  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  durixij^  til 

year  1889.     And  as  the  time  of  detention  hs  a  rule  only  ertewJi 

for  short  periods,  the  number  of  debtors  in  confinemeot  at  anyod 

time  was  not  large.    The  figures  for  the  last  thirteen  yaara  will  b 

found  in  ihe  following  table  :— 

Debtors  in  Confinement,                                 1 

Yiar. 

Mftle. 

Female. 

ToUL 

Y«ftr, 

ItAlo. 

ftanytt 

Dm 

1877 

42 

42 

1S84 

61 

3 

m 

1878 

49 

2 

51 

1885 

50 

2 

m 

1879 

40 

2 

48 

1886 

61 

1 

OS 

1880 

40 

I 

47 

1887 

48 

2 

m 

1881 

52 

■  HI 

52 

1^8 

56 

I 

s- 

1882 

44 

1 

45 

1889 

71 

1 

^^       De«tbiii]j{iu)li 

188a 

27 

1 

28 

The  death-rat^ 

9  in  gaols  is  very  light,  when  the  n 

egleetea  ^i 

in  whicli  many 

of  the  prisoners  are  received  is  considcrtd.  otM 
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ftoreover  shows  signs  of  decreasing.  No  common  ground  of  eom- 
Qn  exists  between  the  death  rate  in  gaols  and  that  of  the 
eneral  population.  In  the  following  table  the  nuMber  of  ileaths 
givun  from  1878  to  1889,  together  with  the  death-n*tes  per 
1,000  of  all  prisoners  under  sentence  during  each  year,  and  Uiis 
includes  those  whose  term  had  not  expired  at  the  close  of  the 
QTious  year :- — 

Deaths  and  Death-mte  in  Gaol 


Ytar 

netkkim. 

] 

Mftla. 

Female. 

Totftl. 

11- 

1878 

30 

7 

46 

4 '39 

1879 

sa 

7 

43 

4*10 

1880 

37 

37 

3 '48 

1881 

1)3 

7 

60 

4-88 

LS82 

40 

6 

46 

3-92 

1883 

m 

6 

35 

2-75 

1884 

35 

4 

39 

2-70 

1885 

39 

11 

50 

4(H 

1880 

38 

10 

48 

3^27 

1887 

30 

8 

38 

313 

1888 

30 

5 

35 

2-80 

1880 

32 

3 

35 

313 

THE  SUPREME  COURT. 
The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  Colony  is  the  Supreme  Court,  ^odgt-  ^^^^ 
rhich  is  at  present  composed  of  seven  judges — that  ia,  one  Chief 
Fiifltice,  and  six  puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by 
&  \viTy  of  four  persons,  but  eitlier  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown, 
may  apply  to  a  Judge  m  Chambers  to  have  the  causa  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve.  Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the 
eaae  are  chosen  by  ballot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff, 
and  from  that  number  each  of  the  parties  stiikes  out  a  fourth,  the 
I  remainder  thus  selected  by  both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are 
try  the  case.  This  jury  are  constituted  the  judges  of  the  facts 
K»f  the  ca»e  only,  being  bound  to  accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on 
[loints  of  law.  From  the  court  thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies 
what  is  called  the   **  Full  Court/'  sitting  in  Banco^  which  t& 


Hic  ruti  Onrrt    generally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the  JadgsflL     Tli« 

Justice,  or  in  Ms  absence  the  senior  puisoe  tTudgt!^  pc^^des  omtl» 
Full  Courts  which  gives  its  decision  by  majority.  The  dfwim- 
stances  under  vrhich  new  trials  are  graxitrvl  aFe : — Whec^  tiit 
Jodge  has  enoneously  admitted  or  rejected  mmijenal  eridence: 
where  he  has  wrongly  directe<l  the  jury  on  a  point  of  Imw  ;  vHfc« 
the  venlict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evidence;  or  where,  bvm 
8ome  other  cause,  thei*e  has  evidently  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice 


Cduncil  per- 
iiiitl«d. 


Pmvision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Cbuncii*  bQt  any 
suitor  wishing  to  carry  bis  cause  before  the  supreme  trihoaal  of 
the  Empire  must  first  obtain  lea%^  ao  to  do  from  the  Soproae 
Court.  The  amount  in  dispute  must  be  at  least  X^OQ,  or  alTect 
the  construction  of  a  New  South  Walos  statute.  In  other  aaei 
application  for  leave  to  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Privy  CbontS 
itself. 


llce-AamlMtiy 
CcMirt, 


Equity  jarit> 
dictioiw 


Buaimtptcy. 


The  Chief  Justice  has  al^o  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  Cooi* 
missary  of  tho  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  artEi^ 
out  of  collisions^  Sic,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined* 

One  of  the  puisne  Judges  also  acts  as  jud^  of  the  Equity  Coiirt, 
from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Courti  and  thenoe 
to  the  Privy  Council, 

Affairs  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  hy  a  puisne  Judge^ 
assisted  by  the  Registrar. 

Piroirc  Court.  Another  puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Courts  in  whidi 
cases  are  usually  tried  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  equity  Judge  also  represents  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictioa 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hears  and  decides  all  applications  for 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  for  lettera  of  administi-ation,  and  alaci 
determines  suits  as  to  the  validity,  «kc.,  of  wills^  Motions  fof 
rehearing  cases,  adjudicated  In  this  court,  are  sometimes  madi 
l:>efore  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council  Barristers  only  have 
the  right  of  audience  before  the  Supreme  Court. 


KccteclAiticaL 
luriwlicTiion. 


.xa. 


SrPKEME   COITKT  CITIL  BUSINESS,                                 ^IH 

The  following  tabic  gives  the  number  of  civil  Buits  decided  in  qvUiuU*,      ^| 

B  Supreme  aiid  Circuit  Courts  in  each  year  from  1870  to  1889,                     ^M 

elusive : —                                                                                                    ^^^M 

Civil  SuitB.                                                             ^^^ 

Ttmt. 

Naof 

No.  of  oiUiM 
for  trial. 

DefottdeiL 

orstttled. 

Tnta!  AfnoTtftt                     ^^^^H 
for  willed  jtiil^jjeiit                   ^^^^H 

1876 

2,530             293 

208 

85 

10(1,257                        ^^H 

1877 

2.887             286 

188 

98 

127,205                       ^^H 

1878 

3,2WJ             319 

199 

120 

^^H 

1879 

3,S0li             292 

179 

113 

4:{ti,356                        ^^^1 

-     1880 

3,:U2 

350 

202 

148      \         2U2/254                        ^^^ 

■  1881 

■  1882 

2,H45 

331 
414 

173 
250 

158 
164 

^^^^^^H 

''169,5^*'"                  ^^H 

■    1S83 

3.&:*o 

377 

225 

152 

^^^^^H 

■    1884             4;54T 

493 

271 

222      1         370,648                       ^^H 

■    1885       1       4/)?J 

494 

255 

239                399,952                       ^^H 

■    1886             54'4i) 

593 

255 

248                410,275                        ^^H 

■    1887             5,149 

478 

223 

457  J04                        ^^H 

188S              4.0t5 

583 

306 

277       1          393,976                        ^^H 

_    1889             6,40H 

599 

360 

299                690,753                        ^^H 

B  The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  aclunjiist ration  in  con- Pmbates  on^^H 
Hection  witli  wUh  for  each   year^  of  the  game  period,  is  given  btratwu.        ^^t 

^k  the  next  table  : —                                                                                                    ^H 

^                            Pix>bates  and  Administrations.                                            ^^| 

^^^B           ;  Xa  of  proUtcs 

or                                                    ^^^H 

^^^^^        'aud  wlmlriuiru- 

Auiirmnt  ijtt'oni 

letteniof    Amount  awom           ^^.^t                           ^^^^H 

^^^^H^* 

tion«-Wni« 

lo« 

^^V 

unncieU. 

^^^H 

^ 

£ 

£ 

^^m 

■  xm 

511 

1,677,972 

415 

223.189 

1.901,101                 ^^M 

V    1877 

51*0 

1,336,599 

471 

291.391 

l,627,99rj                 ^^H 

■     1878 

573 

1J35.004 

514 

281,367 

2,916.431                  ^^^H 

r     1879 

579 

2,1115,996 

472 

269,991 

2,386,897                   ^^M 

1S80 

667 

1,323,823 

S06 

210,816 

1,534,639                          ^H 

^      1881 

671 

2,011,305 

526 

307,818 

2,319, 12:i                          ^H 

m     1882                 810 

3,586,554 

589 

581,628 

4.168.082                          H 

■     \Hm                 862 

3,528,602 

613     1      5S8.029 

4.116*631                          ^M 

■     1884                 m'A 

3,642,709 

64»     1      605,543 

4,248,2.^2                          ^M 

m     1885                  961        1 

3,721,805 

659     1      601,542 

4,323,347                          H 

W     1886       1        1.026 

1    4,726,918 

706    !      768.628 

5,495,5i6                         ^M 

■      1887 

961 

3,621,874 

065          641,426 

4,20:{,3(»a                         ^M 

■     )S88 

998 

3,652,963 

667          638,295 

4.2<IK25H                         ^M 

■      1880 

1,113 

4,317,7:U 

682    1      473,611 

4.791  .:H5                        ^M 

^                              <9 

LAW  AXD  CROIE. 


TfUl  by  Jury. 


QaoI  deHmms*. 


flOnor  civil 
>  fetuses. 


CRIMtNAL  JVRlSDiCTION. 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  pre^dea  over  the  CantJiS 
Criminal  Court  of  Gaol  Delircry  held  at  Darlinghurst  All  piv 
fiOivurs  ft  re  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  ballot  frora  the 
panel  provided  by  the  Sheriff.  Every  person  charged  with  fcloor 
has  a  peremptory  right  of  challenge  extentUiig  to  twenty  jorofs 
and  he  can  also  further  exercise  his  right  of  challenge  on  cause 
shown  and  allowed.  No  jirisoner  is  permit ti^  to  gWe  etudenoe,  Init 
he  has  a  light  to  the  services  of  counsel  in  conducting  his  dcfmce. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for  even  if  elevni 
jurors  were  agreed  their  verdict  coidd  not  be  accepted,  it 
the  jury  cannot  agree  they  may  be  locked  up  until  they  eitlj«f 
give  a  unanimous  verdict,  or  are  discharge<l  by  the  Court.  If  no 
verdict  is  retunic^d  tlii>  j>risom?r  in  liable  to  be  tried  over  ixj^iix  hy 
another  jury. 

In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criiuiiial  sittings  of  the 
Court  held  in  Sydney^  each  Judge  goes  on  circuit  once  in  each  half 
year,  and  holds  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery  and  for  benring  civil  ansa 
at  certain  circuit  towns,  viz.  :— In  tlie  north — Maitland,  Taiu-ttortb, 
Armidale,  and  Grafton  ;  in  the  west — Mudgee,  Bathursti  Dubl«, 
and  Broken  Hill  :  in  the  south — Goulburn^  Yass,  Wagga  Waggn, 
Albury,  Dcniliquin,  Youngs  and  Hay. 

DfSrmCT  COURTS. 
District  Courts  have  been  established  for  tbe  trial  of  civil  cause* 
where  the  value  in  dispute  does  not  exceetl  £200.  Tliey  ar<? 
presided  over  by  Judges  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  wb^ 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Chairmeai  of  Quarter  Sessions  for  thi 
trial  of  all  prisoners  except  aiicli  as  are  charged  with  capitfd  crimes. 
District  Courts  ait  ten  months  during  the  year  in  the  metropolis, 
and  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all  considerable  country  towns, 
riie  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases  where 
the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  X20,  either  of  the  parties  may, 
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giving  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  have  a  jury  sum- 
moned.    On  questions  of  law  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 

On  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  Questions 

-     ,  .  ,  ,  •  J.  f^served  for 

the  request  of  the  prisoner  s  counsel,  must  reserve  questions  of  Supreme  Ck>urt 
law  for  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  he  may  so  act 
niotu  proprio. 

The  number  of  suits  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  Colony,  and  suits  in  iMstrict 
tlie  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  whether  with  or  without  jury, 
«ka,  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  the  judicial  year  terminating 
the  last  day  of  February,  1890  : — 

Suits  in  District  Courts,  1889-90. 


District 


Number  of  suits. 


Com- 
menced. 


Total 
amount 
sued  for. 


Settled. 


Number  of 
coses  tried. 


Without  By  arbi-     C 
hearinjf.  tration.    .2. 


Result  of  tlie 
trials. 


Metropolitan 

and  Hunter.. 

7,783 

176,002 

1,595 

4 

18 

3,655 

3,389 

284 

Southern    

1,284 

36,451 

595 

4 

19 

636 

551 

104 

South-western. 

1,046 

36,785 

563 

1 

15 

416 

381 

56 

Western  

737 

24.681 

320 

7 

10 

351 

316 

45 

Northern    

1,572 

41,329 

551 

2 

14 

965 

873 

106 

North-western. 

409 

16,850 

144 

1 

4 

217 

197 

24 

Total  

12,831 

331,098 

3,768 

19 

80 

6,240 

5,707 

619 

The  costs  of  the  above-mentioned  suits  in  the  Districts  Courts 
amounted  to  £23,685. 


BANKRUPTCY  COURT, 
The  statutes  relating  to  bankrupt  debtors  are  administered  by  Bankrupt 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  a  Judge 
thereof,  called  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  may  on  occasion 
delegate  certain  of  the  powers  vested  in  him  to  the  Registrar  of 
Bankrupt  Estates.  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  and 
is  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his 


estate  for  the  benefit  of  Ids  creditors,  or  these  latter  mar, 
certain  specified  circumstances,  apply  for  a  compulsory* 
tration.  Aii  officer  of  the  Court,  temied  an  official  assignee,  is 
appoiuted  by  the  Judge  to  manage  each  seque^itrated  estata  His 
duties  are  to  realise  the  bankrupt's  assets,  and  pny  pro  rata  t}i« 
debts  proTed,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judge.  After  €?ttcli 
bankrupt  s  case  has  been  investigated,  and  all  dLiWdends  bAvo  been 
paid,  the  Judge  may  at  his  discretion  grant  a  certificate  relieving 
the  bankrupt  from  all  future  liability.  This  certificate  is  gnint«d 
in  all  cases  where  no  blame  has  been  found  to  attach  to  the  appli- 
cant ;  but  where  the  bankruptcy  has  been  brought  about  by  reck* 
lessncss  or  fraud»  it  is  often  withheld  for  some  time»  and,  in  T€fy 
liad  cjisi'S,  refused  entirely.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Judge  may  be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  in  similar  mode  as  is 
provided  in  respect  to  an  order»  decision,  or  ruling  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Suprenxe  Court,  and  by  the  rules  of  Court  tbe  Judge  from 
whose  decision  an  ap{M!al  has  been  made  may  not  sit  to  hear  such 
appeal. 

The  number  of  bankrupts,  and  the  amounts  for  which  tl>^v 
failed,  and  other  |»ariicuhirs  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  tbi» 
volume  relating  to  finance. 


^33 


PART  XVIII. 


Constitution  and  Government. 

THE  record  of  New  South  Wales  as  a  Ci*own  Colony  belongs 
uiore  to  history  tluin  to  current  statistics.     It  is  tlierefore 
not  propoHtil,  ill  the  toll  owing  sketcli,  to  ileal  with  m  altera  prior 
to  the  establish  men  t  of  Re,sponsiblo  Goveniment,  though  a  brief 
i     narrative  of  the  early  history  and  st^ttlenicnt  of  the  country  will 
^_Jbe  found  in  the  opening  pages  of  tins  volume. 

^"  The  present  form  of  government  was  inaugurated  about  thirty-  Present  naody  of 
j  five  years  ago,  tlic  *'Aet  to  confer  a  Constitution  on  Xew  South  i^ni^n  in  18^&. 
Wales,  and  to  giiint  a  Civil  List  to  Her  Majesty,"  having  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  tlie  IGth  July,  1855*  Tliis  important  statute 
wfiH  proclaimed  in  Sydney  on  the  '2Hh  of  ICovenjbi'r  of  the  same 
ytsar,  and  at  once  came  into  operation,  sweeping  away  entirely 
the  fomn^r  system,  and  constituting  an  elective  representative 
Chamber,  thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal  privileges,  making  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in 
her  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  ties  which  bound  the  Colony  to 
he  En»pii*e  wei*e  in  no  way  loosened^  for  tlie  Constitution  Act 
limply  eoiiceded  to  the  people  of  New  Soutii  Wales  the  same 
;ht»  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing 
themselves,  ami  of  lieing  governed  by  Ministers  ivsponsible  to  a 
Parliament  elected  by  tlie  people.  The  authority  vested  in  the 
Sovereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though  the  mode  of  its  The  Sovereign. 

ise  is  widely  different  The  Sovereign,  previously  to  Respon- 
Rible  Government,  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almoat  despotic 
power.     This  official,  in  times  post,  united  in  himself  the  executive 


^th 


Hiexerc 


and  legislative  functions,  and  personal  liberty  and  independence 


were  to  no  sriiiill  degi*ec  in  liis  power.  With  tlie  establLsJinieotof 
HespoQiiible  Government,  this  state  of  things  ceiised,  and  tlM 
greatest  measure  of  individual  liberty  is  now  found  campatibla 
with  the  full  protecftion  of  public  rights.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  people  of  the  Colony  ailapted  themselves  to  the  forma 
and  practice  of  thoir  new  government  waa  not  a  little  remarka 
and  fully  justified  their  assumption  of  its  privileges. 

All  laws  ai'e  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  'Mjj  and  mtk 
the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  AsBeniVljr/* 
the  Governor,  as  the  Royal  Dejiuty,  giving  the  assent  of  the 
Sovereign  immediately  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  reserring  ibeiii 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign,  if  be  thinks  fit  In  ordfT 
that  the  Constitution  may  be  cleiirly  understootl,  it  wOl  be  well  to 
cousitlur,  under  distinct  heads,  the  several  elements  of  which  tbt 
Government  and  Legislature  consist 


THE  ^OVEHNOB, 
I  How  ftppointcd.  Previously  to  the  year  1879  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  i»u 
appointed  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  tint 
year  the  practice  was  discontinued  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Al&wi 
Stephen,  given  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Ileivuks  Robinson. 
The  cluinge  was  Orst  carried  out  in  the  appointment  ol  Loinl 
Augustus  Loftus.  The  office  of  Governor  is  now  constitute?*!  hf 
permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing  Comnuasiou,  liisirmi 
of  as  formerly  by  letters  issued  pro  hoc  vice  only.  The  Governor 
receives  his  ap]rt>mtment  at  present  by  Commission  under  the  R«ytl 
sifjn  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  the  Lettei's  I*atent  of  Uw 
2SJth  April,  1879,  a^  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  sign 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  Queen^s  **  wiU  ainl 
pleasure."  The  original  Letters  Patent,  thns  recited  mid  enfowali 
declare  that  the  Governor  is  directed  and  enqiowercd  **  to  do  iivi 
execute  all  things  that  belong  to  his  o^ce  aecottUng  to  Uie  tenii* 
of  the  Letters  Pa  ten  t^  and  of  such  Commission  o»  may  ho  isiied  to 


itu  under  our  sign  manual  and  si^ietj  and  accofding  to  such 

a«tructions  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  given  to  Lira  under  our 

Rign  manual  and  signet,  or  by  our  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or 

.by  us  through  one  of  our  Piincipal  Secretaries  of  Stiite,  and  to 

Buch  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  force  in  the  Colony." 

Jy  a  custom  which  bos  now  long  prevailed  no  Governor  is  allowed 

,  TCtain  his  office  longer  than  six  years.     Should  the  Governor 

I  or  heeoTiie  incapahle  during  his  tenure  of  office,  or  be  removed 

efore  the  arrival  of  bis  successor,  or  sbould  he  have  occasion  to 

leave  the  Colony  for  any  considerable  period,  the  Government  is 

to  be  administered  (1)  by  tlie  Lieutenant-Cfovemor;  or,  if  there  be  yeutenajii- 

no  Lieutenaut-Govemor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  be  appointed 

according  to  the  pro^'isions  of  the  Letters  Patent  and  instructions. 

The  present  Lieuteoant-Govt^rnor  in  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  w^ho  was 

appointed  by  a  Commimon,  dated  30th  April,  1879  ;  and  the 

Administrntor  was  appointed  by  a  Commission  of  the  same  date, 

^directed  to  the  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  time- 

IbeinfT. 


I  Governor, 


The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator^  The  Admlnla- 
Fis  em[»owered  by  his  Commission  to  execute  the  office  of  Governor 
during  any  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Colony  ; 
but  the  Governor  may  not  be  absent,  except  in  accordance  with 

I  the  terms  of  his  instructions,     lie  may  not  leave  the  Colony 
without  the  Queen  s  special  leave,  unless  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor 
c^  A  neighbouring  colony,  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a 
time,  nor  exceeding  in  tlie  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of 
liis  service ;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  may  leave  the 
Colony  for  any  pt^riml  not  exceeditig  one  month  without  its  being 
t reckoned  as  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have  previously  informed  the 
'Executive  Council  in  writing  of  Ms  intention^  and  appointed  a 
deputy  to  act  for  Jiim  till  liiw  return.     This  deputy  must,  in  the 
^rst  instance^  be  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  but  if,  from  any  <^uae, 
liis  servioes  are  not  available,  the  Governor  may  appoint  wliom  he 
||>leAaes  as  his  deputy. 


COKSTITUTIOK  XSB  GOVERNMEXT* 


E3«TU- 


The  Crovemor'a  functions^,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent, 
Commission,  aod  Instructions  may  be  reca|ii  tula  ted  as  foUovs: — 

The  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  vhicb 
all  Crown  grants,  ikc,  must  pass. 

Tlie  Governor  has  the  apiiointment  ot  his  own  Coiaicil — tie 
Executive*  He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is,  ordinarilv 
its  Pi^sident;  but  in  his  absence  some  other  member  may  be 
nominated  to  preside.  It  is  usual,  however^  to  appoint  sotne 
member  of  the  Ministry  permanent  Vice-Presideiit,  who  presidei 
in  the  absence  of  the  (jovernor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  Colony,  smce 
to  him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queen  s  name,  tli 

Judgek,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissiioners,  and  other  **aeow^ 
sar}*  oflicers  and  Ministers  " ;  and  he  may  i-emove^  by  virtue  of  bif 
powers  as  Viceroy,  fi-om  the  exercise  of  his  ofliec  any  official  » 

appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  the  de[i08itai7  of  the  preiX)gative  of  mercy 
within  the   Colony,  having    it   in   his   power    to    pardon^  eithfT 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  Soutli 
Wales*     He  can  also  remit  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeiture«  due  to 
the  Crown,  but  he  cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  tho 
offender  voluntarily  leaving  the  Colony,  unless  the  offence  has  beea 
a  fiolitical  one  only.     In  all  capital  cases  the  Governor  is  required 
by  Ilia  instructions  to  obtain  a  report  in  writing  from  the  Judge 
who  trit'd  llie  prisoner,  which  is  to  l>e  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
tlif'  Executive  Council,  and  the  Judge  hiniself  may  also  be  examined 
before  tlie  Council,  although  his  recommendations  need  not  neces- 
sarily  be  adopted.     Tlie  Governor,  however,  is  not  empowered  to 
reprieve  any  capitally  sentenced  prisoner,  or  pardon  him  al^solutely 
"unless  it  slwll  appear  to  him  expedient  so  to  do  upon  receiving 
the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,  but  in  all  such  cases  he  ia  to 
decide  either  to  extend  or  to  withhold   the  panlon  or  reprieve 
according  to  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  whether  the  members  of 


^ 


I 


|tiie  Executive  Council   concur  therein   or  otherwise*"     If  the 

IGovemor  decides  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  o!  the  Executive 
jlie  must  make  a  mitiute  in  the  proceedings,  stating,  iw  e^KiertsOf 
,  reasons  for  so  acting. 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  autliority  of  the  Crown, 
enabhng  him  to  nominate  the  members  of  the  Vpper  House  of 
the  Legislature,  and  to  summon,  prorogue  to  a.  future  day,  or 
diBSolve  "  any  legislative  body"  exist! og  in  the  Colony. 

Hia  instructious.  however,  provide  that  in  tbe  exercifie  of  tbe  <^iovccnor ai u 
above  powers  the  Governor  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  tbe  Exeen-  EivvuaH. 
iv6  Council  in  all  cases,  except  those  whose  niitui^e  Is  such  that 
in  ids  opinion  the  public  service  "would  sustain  material  preju- 
tlice,'*  or  in  matters  too  trivial  to  submit  to  tbe  Council,  or  **  too 
lirgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  being  given  ;"  but  in  all  such 
rgent  cases  ho  must  communicate  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
Icable  tbe  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting, 
is  expressly  provided,  however,  that  the  Governor  may,  if  he 
think  fit,  disregard  the  advice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  declaretl  will  of  bis  advisers,  but  in  such  cases 
he  is  required  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances 
for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlic  Colonies, 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  assent  oovornor 
or  vetoing  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or  reserving  Bills  for  rcgaitii.  Rojal 
the  special  consideration  of  the  Sovereign.  The  instructions  deal 
at  large  with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided 
to  a,  large  extent  by  the  advice  of  tbe  law  officers  of  the  Crown, 
^Tliero  are  eight  ditTerent  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the 
r Governor  is  bound  to  refuse  the  Ptoyal  assent     They  are  : — 

(L)  Divorce  Bills  (that  is,  private  bills  divorcing  particular 
persons), 

(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to 

the  Governor, 
(3.)  Bills  affecting  the  currency. 


a^^«nt. 


CONSTITUTION  AXD  GOVERNMENT. 


(4.)  Bills  imposing  differential  duties,  which  are  not  in  i 
ance  with  the  ^'  Australlau  Caldnles  Duties  Act^  1573 

(5.)  Bills  apparently  contrary  to  Imperial  treaty  obligationa 

(6,)  Bills  interfering  with  the  discipline*  or  control  of 
Maje«tj*8  land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  Colony. 

(7-)  Bills   of  great   importJince,  or   extraordinary    in   iheff" 
nature,  whereby   the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  righU 
and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyond 
the  Colony,  or  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  Ututed 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  may  be  prejudiced. 

(8.)  Bills  containing  provisions  to  which  the  Hoy al  asarait  I 
ftl ready  been  refusetl,  or  which  have  been  oncfi  disaUowt 
n  id  ess  they  contain  a  clause  suspending  their  op 
until  the  Queen  s  pleasure  has  been  signified,  or  unl^ 
the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent  nee 
for  bringing  any  such  Bill  into  immediate  operatioRi  I 
which  case  he  is  empowered  to  aasent  to  the  Bill 
behalf  of  the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  { 
England,  or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligation 
and  in  e^ery  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  1 
to  Her  Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  assentii^ 
to  it. 

The  following  Acts  of  Paiiiament  regulato  the  action  of 
Governor  in  assenting  to  Bilk  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  or  reaerviij 
them  for  the  conaideratiou  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  6  Vic*,  i 
31-32,  cap.  76  ;  7  and  8  Vic,  sec.  7,  cap.  74 ;  and  13  and  14  Tifi 
cap.  59,  sees,  13^  32,  and  33.  The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  U> 
deprive  any  i-eserved  Bill  of  all  force  and  legality  until  the  Queens 
asbent  thereto  has  been  formally  communicated  to  the  Go%'eroo 
and  power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty  to  veto  any  Bill  to  wliich 
Governor  has  assented  on  her  behalf  within  two  years  after 
receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  i 
which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  nitissage  { 


lie  Governor,  and  proclamation.     Reserved  Billa  are  to  be  laid 

[before  Her  Maj^jsty  iii  Council,  and  the  Queen  may  allow  thera  or 

aot  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  they  were 

erved  by  the  Crovprnor,     The  Qaeen*a  assent  to  reserved  Bills 

f  may  be  transmitted  by  telegram. 


By  the  Act  7  Yic,  No*  !€.  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  summoning  of 

.     PMiiwn«nt,  ^-' 
.w  are  required  to  be  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within 

"ten  days  of  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  nbove  is  a  summary  of  the  jvowers  atvd  duties  of  the  Go- 
vernor, as  defined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent,  but 
additional  duties  have  been  imposed  upon  tiim  by  the  Constitution 
and  Electoral  Act.  In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he 
must  summon  the  Legislative  Assembly,  appoint  the  President  of 
the  Legislative  Council  \  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament  ;  appoint 
his  ministers  proprio  motii ;  also  appoint,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive,  all  public  officers  whose  appointment  is  not  vested  in 
beads  of  departments  ;  issue  all  warrants  for  t!ie  [layineufc  of 
money  ;  issue  the  writs  foi*  general  elections,  and,  in  the  absence 
&f  the  Speaker,  issue  writ«  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
erably.  He  also  ajjpoints  all  retuming-officersj  and  issues  the 
birrits  for  ailditional  members  provided  for  by  the  expansive  clauses 

the  Electoral  Act 

In  summoning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  Parliament,  the  Go-  j5^,5^]„ti(,„ 

Lremor  usually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the  ^^  i***'^^*™*^^. 

abinet,  but  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  so  ;  and,  afi  a  matter  of 

ct,  has  sometimes  declined  to  bo  guided  by  his  Ministers,     Tliisi 

liowever,  has  never  happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dis* 

solution.     As  to  summoning  or  proroguing  a  difference  of  opinion 

hardly  likely  to  ariae.     The  relations  established  between  the 

Ministry  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  in  accordance 

rirh  the  tifue  hontmred  precedents  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 

which  may  be  thus  defined.     The  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  from — 

^B^  (1)  Members  of  the  Legislature  ;  (2)  Holding  the  same  political 

^■iM|^^d  chosen  from  tiie  party  possesaing  a  majority  in  the 
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House  o£  Commons;   (3)  CiuTjiiig  out  a  conoeited  policy;  {i) 

Under  a  common  r^sponsihility,  to  be  signified  by  a  oollrctiro 
resignation  in  the  event  of  Parliainent^iry  censure ;  and  (5)  acknow- 
ledging a  common  subordination  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  t 
Government  is  bound  to  resign,  is  as  follows  : — Censure,  involving 
loss  of  office,  i^ests  entirely  with  the  I^ower  House,  or  populur 
branch  of  the  Legislature*  Hence  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to 
command  a  majority  of  the  Houj?o  of  Commons  it  must  give  place 
to  another.  Want  of  confidence  in  a  Cabinet  may  be  shown  in 
three  ways  :  fii'st,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  or  a  specific  declnn- 
tion  of  want  of  confidence  ;  secondly,  by  a  vote  disapproving  oT 
8orae  act  of  the  Goveniment ;  or  thirdly,  by  the  rejection  of  some 
important  measure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  any  of  the»> 
cases  Ministers  must  either  resign^  or  appeal  to  the  country  if 
tliey  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  sanction  a  new  election. 

These  rulis  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wales 
and  the  imdoubtetl  right  of  the  Govertior^  a«  the  depositary  of  the 
Royal  prerogative,  to  refuse  to  grant  a  dissolution,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
Has  been  more  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  1877,  SirHercok* 
Kobinaon  refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  RoWrtson, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  to  go  to  tlie  country.  The  reason  alleged  iu  eich 
case  was  that  the  Assembly  refused  to  make  provision  for  ihit 
expenditure  of  the  year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  grave 
responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Govcruorin  the  exercise  of  the 
undoubted  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution  of  Parlift- 
ment,  and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  thit 
Sir  Hercules  Rolnnson  acted  within  his  powers.  The  Viceroy  i« 
the  conservator  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  population, 
and  it  must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  should  a  dii- 
solution  take  place  before  supplies  had  been  granted 

The  exei*cise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  iDiportAnt 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 


I 


have  atrong  pt-essiire  brought  to  bear  upon  liiiu  in  connection  with 
it,  that  it  wiJl  be  well  to  quote  at  length  a  despatch  of  Lorcl 
Carnarvon,  explaining  the  instructions  on  this  point.  Under  date 
4  th  May,  1875,  he  wrote  : — 

**It  should  be  understood  that  no  capital  sentence  may  be 
<;ither  earned  out,  conmiuted,  or  remitted,  without  a  consideration 
of  the  case  by  the  Governor  and  his  Ministers  assembled  in 
Executive  Council.  A  minor  sentence  may  be  commuted  or 
rcmitte*]  by  the  Governor,  after  he  has  duly  considered  the  advice, 
eitbor  of  his  Mhilstors  collectively  in  Executive  Council,  or  of  the 
Ministei's  more  immediately  responsilde  for  matters  connected 
with  the  admin  is  I  ration  of  justice ;  and  whether  sucli  advice  is  or 
is  not  tendered  in  Executive  Couneil,  it  woidd  seem  desiral>h^ 
lat,  whether  also  given  orally  or  not,  it  should  be  given  iu 
writing.** 


One  excel itioii  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  Governor  as 


■of  the  Tiuyrd  prerogative  is  sultjeet,  pmctieally,  to  the  contral  of  f^^J"^  "I'lit^iry 
Bthe  Legislature,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  office 
^tas  Connnander-in-Ohief  of  the  hind  and  Bca  forces.     The  Governor's 
^•powers  iu  thi^  regard  are  defined  and  regulated  by  the  Military 
and  Naval  Forces  Regulation  Act  of  1871,  whichj  after  providing 

tfor  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to 
Vest  the  supreme  command  in  the  **  Governor,''  Avhich  title,  in  the 
interpretation  clause,  is  defnied  to  mean  *'  the  Governor  with  the 
atlvtcc  of  the  Executive  Council,"  nnlesa  ih^  mniexi  ^utU  otliem^Us 

Iindicafe,  Full  lowers  with  relation  to  the  Volunteer  Force  are  also 
bejjtowed  on  the  Governor  by  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act  of 
l8G7,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  former  statute,  "  Governor"  only  means 
r  the  Goveriior  v;ith  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  {/  ihi4 
mefinin^  in  not  inconsisient  with  the  conflict  or  suhj^xt-nmtier*  It 
will  al  once  be  seen  that  these  arc  both  important  limitations,  as  in 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act 
on  his  own  rcspoiisibility.  This  places  the  Governor  almost  in 
,Le  position  of  the  Conmiander-in  Chief  in  England  (when  such  an 


lUw. 


officer  en^  wMdi  is  viery  seldotn,  the  control  of  th/emrmj  nsualfy 
heing  vested  in  Generftk  conuDfinding  in-chi^  ;  Umi  is,  be  bas  i( 
iimeB  tlie  absolute  dtspoW  of  the  armed  force  of  the  Colony.  'Ckk 
power  IS  peculiar  to  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  British  Colonies 
the  Governor  poaaoBsea  no  more  power  over  the  oiilitaiy  tluw  ht 
doett  over  anj  civil  department  of  the  service.  The  posLtion  gf  the 
Governor  as  Captain*General  does  not,  however,  give  him  [x>wer 
to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troopf^,  shonld  any  such  be 
stationed  in  the  Colonj. 

As  regards  the  far  more  important  power  of  the  Governor  to 
proclaim  martial  law,  dt  fie  rent  opinions  are  held.  But  ther^  » 
no  doubt,  as  the  power  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  statuU?  in 
force  in  the  Colony,  that,  if  it  exists,  it  must  he  a  matter  of  prr^ 
rogative.  The  necessity  for  proclaimimg  martial  law  has  hMfipSf 
never  occurred  since  the  advent  of  Resj^nsible  Govemm^at. 


Tba  Cb,btfi«t 


Upper  Uo\me^ 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 
The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of  the  ten  Kiiiistcrs,  nftmnlr : 
The  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attom#»y'Gen6raI»  the' 
Secretary  for  Lands,  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  the  Minist^ 
of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  tJie  Secretary  Cof 
Mines,  and  the  Postma-ster-General,  with  sometimes  a  Vioo-Prwi* 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  is  without  a  portfolio*  These 
form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  responsible  to  Parliament 
The  Ministry,  as  the  ad^Hser8  of  the  Governor,  must  also  retain 
his  conlidence,  but  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  lie  with- 
drawn, so  long  as  they  can  command  a  working  majority  in  tli* 
Assembly,  The  Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  although  tL^ 
Ministry  have  not  su^rtained  a  defe^it,  and  in  this  case  the  conUnurtl 
existence  of  any  Government  would  depend  dii-eetly  on  the  vote  of 
the  constituencies,  but  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldow^ 

It  is  rare  for  more  thim  one  Minister  to  be  selected  frnm  tiw? 
Upper  House,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  (W 
responsibility  of   members   of  tlie   Uovei'mmnt  to  Farliamcut  » 


fully  carried  out.     For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy,  Minister* 

re«ponsible  to 

settle  Minister  is  reBponsiUle  to  Parliaiii«;nt ;  and  even  in  mutters  t'^riiament 
of  Imperial  interest,  wLere  the  tinal  onus  rests  upon  the  Governofj 
lie  himself  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Govern luent,  whose 
oeoibers  are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  that 
no  loophole  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrary  acL  The 
Orown,  eJtcRpt  io  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  bestowal  of  titles),  acts  towards  the  Executive  through  its 
representative,  the  Governor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception 
of  Responsible  Government^  Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official 
.despartchf  that  he  should  make  **a  judicious  use  of  tlie  influence, 
ither  than  of  the  authority,  of  hia  offioe^^*  which  wise  maxim  has 
[jusually  been  followed.  But  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  when  his 
action  is  retpestfxl  to  any  Dlegal  proceeding,  the  Governor  is 
jlioundf  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  he  may  thereby 
[l>e  broui^ht  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Cabinet  Sir  Michael  ^,^^ 
[Micks-Beach,  in  a  communication  to  the  Governor-Cteneral  of 
Canada  in  1879,  clearly  kid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  Governor 
of  any  firitish  Colony  "  has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right 
to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  if  from  any  cAuae  he  feels  it  incumbent 

Ion  him  to  do  so.'*  This  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
responsibility,  for  if  the  Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do 
tkot  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  hold  otiice, 
»nd  hence  the  Governor  will  be  forced  to  give  w^ay,  or  else  per- 
severe till  lie  can  nelect  a  Minitttry  which  the  Assembly  will 
accept.  The  final  control  will  thus  be,  as  in  every  other  case, 
'With  the  rej)rescntatives  of  the  people.  In  matters  of  routine, 
the  Goveinor  w^ili  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
and  in  mo«t  cases  relating  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  depart- 
btnents,  he  will  adopt  even  the  individual  recommendations  of  the 
pl>Iinisters  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 


As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest,  the  Governor  is 
exfronHible  to  the  British  untliorities  for  their  due  conservation. 
f,  in  consequence  of  Uis  action  on  any  such  matter,  he  is  involved 
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in  a  dkputtj  with  his  Ministers,  he  is  bound  to  refer  them  to  the 
Sovereign^,  shouhl  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Coloaial 
Office.  If  Ills  conduct  is  not  approved  of  in  England  lie  would  moit 
likely  be  recalled.  It  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  c«se  can  the 
Governor  be  held  to  be  responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for 
his  conduct.  If  is  Ministers  are  responsible,  but  personiUly  he  boa 
only  to  render  an  account  to  the  Crown  itself,  that  is,  to  tlio 
Imperial  Parliament. 

The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function  ante 
duly  sumuioned  by  the  Governor,  and  at  least  two  membefa, 
besides  the  Governor  or  presiding  member,  are  present  to  form  » 
quomm.  Formal  minutes  are,  of  coui-se,  kept  of  all  proceedings, 
The  Executive  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  as  follows  :^ 


I'liemier  ivnd  Colonial  Secretary . 

I'olonial  Treasurer ., 

Attorney .(leiieral   

JSccmtary  for  Lauds 

Secrctar)'  for  Puhhc  Works,,,... 
Minister  of  Puhlic   Ins  traction 

Miniater  of  Justice 

PoHtiuAster- General    *,..,. 

Secretary  for  Mines    »„.♦ 

Vice-President  of  the  Executive 
Council  antl  Representative  of 
the  CioverriTneiit  in  tJie  Lecifila- 
ti  v  e  Co  iineil  ( w  i  thou  t  jjor  tloli  o) 


The    Hon.    Sir    Henry    Paxkei, 

ii.C.M.G. 
The  Hon,  William  McMiIIaii. 
The  Hon.  George  BowenSiiup80ii,Q*C 
The  Hon.  James  Nixon  Brunker. 
The  Hon.  Bruce  Smith. 
The  Hon,  Joseph  Hector  Carrutheri. 
The  Hon.  Albert  John  GouhL 
The  Hon.  pjiniel  OTontior. 
The  Hon.  Sytluoy  Smith, 


The  Hon.  William  HcurySattor, 
Bitice  the  introduction  of  Hespousihle  Government   the^re  have 
heen  twenty-saix   liiiiiiistries,  the  average   tenure   of    office   being 
one  year  and  three  months. 

THE  PARLIAMENT. 

aoiiithe powers       It  seeius  n  singular  omission  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  n*' 

iffliwe*  definition  is  given  of  the  relative  powers  of  the  L4?OTslative  Council 

and  Liegislative  ABsembly.     buch  is  the  fact,  but  no  inconreniaiiop 

has  arisen  thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agretd 

that  the  precedents  regnlnting  the  proceedings  and  relations,  h^ 


#«,  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  Imperial  Parlkment  Mball  be  followed, 
as  far  as  applicable,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act 
provides  that  all  money  bills  shall  be  introduced  in  the  Lower 
House  only.  Tlie  important  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
affirmed  two  huodi'e*!  years  ago  and  constantly  enforced  ever  aiiice, 
that  "tdl  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Her  Majesty  in  Parliament 
are  the  sole  gift  of  the  ConimonK,  and  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  Commons  to  direct^  Mmit,  ami  appoijit  in  such  bills,  the  endH, 
purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications 
I  of  such  grants,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the 
'  House  of  Lords,"  is  also  held  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Piirlia- 
ment  of  this  Colony,  and  has  always  been  recognized  and  acted  upon* 

I  The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  imi>ortant  of  ParMnmcDi 
the  privileges  of  the  Impenal  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  '«»*  twitijtiuvL 
punishing  for  contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has, 
on  one  occasion,  punished  one  of  its  members,  for  conduct  assumed 
to  be  dishonorable  beyond  its  precincts,  by  expelling  him.  As 
regards  ilisorderly  conduct  within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber  it  has 
Ijeen  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  atiii'ined  by  the  Privy  Council, 
that  the  Assembly  only  [wsscsses  the  ix>wer  of  suspending  a 
meniljor  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period  of  the  sitting  at 
which  such  conduct  took  place.  A  menjber  may  be  also  removed 
from  tho  House  by  order  uf  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in  obstinic- 

I  tion  or  contemns  the  Standing  Ortlers ;  but  fortunately  this  course 

'  haa  seldom  been  rendered  necessary. 

Witnesses  may  be  summoned  to  s^ive  evidence  before  cither  ^^^*it*»«^>*«»  '«<^ 
or  before  committees  of  tho  Council  or  Assembly,  the 
'  powers  for  compelling  their  attendance  having  been  con* 
^ferred  by  an  Act  passed  in  1881.  Any  person  disobeying  a 
1  Bummons  may  be  arrested  on  a  Judge's  warrant,  and  the  maximum 
^penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is  imprisonment  for  one 
I  calendar  month. 

As  regards  the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the  Legislative 
LCouncil   no  limit  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act,  althougli 
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the  minifnum  number  bt  fixod  at  twcntj-one.  It  will  be  seen  tliftt 
this  givm  power  to  a  Governor  to  quash  any  pofisible  oliiatriiction 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  the  will  ol  the  Government,  antl^« 
Lower  Tlouse  hy  "  u  warn  ping''  the  Cbuncil,  Such  a  proceeding, 
however,  can  liiirdlv^  be  held  to  be  ailowable,  except  under  extrtan* 
circumstances  As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  attempt  to  *^&wanip" 
the  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  premierships  of  th^ 
late  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the  course 
moat  strongly,  although  the  some  what  peculiar  circa  mstances  of 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  Govemor's  action. 
TJje  authorities  in  England  severely  rebuke<i  the  Governor  (Sir  J 
Young)  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then,  *'swampij 
the  CouucU  has  never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  much 
chance  that  it  will  ever  again  be  attorapted.  The  principle  in  fact 
has  been  aiiirme<l,  on  the  busia  of  an  underatanding  entered  into 
between  Sir  John  Young  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day 
(of  both  aide^  of  the  House),  that  tlue  members  of  the  LegiKlatirt* 
Council  should  be  limited  to  a  convenient  number,  and  that  do 
noTOiiiations  should  ever  he  made  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
gtrengtheniug  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  powen  A  dead- 
IcKjk  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  universal 
feeling  tliat  the  Assembly  rejiresents  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
in  such  case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  to  tlie 
deliberate  will  of  tlie  peoples  representadvesb  The  Council  i$ 
intended  as  a  check  to  hasty  legislation  ;  and  it  doubtless  acta  iS 
a  useful  **  brake"  to  violent  party  feeling. 
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THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 
As  before  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are 
nated  by  the  Governor,  tlie  minimum  number  composing  the 
House  being  fixed  at  twenty -one.  No  limit  3*js  to  numbers  is  fixed 
by  the  Constitution  Act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
already  described  the  number  is  practically  kept  down  by  the 
exclu-sion  of  fill  purely  political  appointments.  As  the  number  of 
uienibers  of  the  Assembly  has  been  greatly  increased  in  pursuaneo 
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of  the  **  expansion"  clauses  of  the  Act,  the  present  number  of 
members  composing  the  Council  (seventy)  will  not  be  considered 
an  unfair  proportion,  i\s  the  increase  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 
that  of  the  A^sscmbly.  The  members  mojit  be  of  full  age,  and 
either  natural-born  or  duly  naturalized  subjects  of  the  empire. 
Four-fifths  of  the  members  must  be  persons  not  holding  any  paid 
oMc6  under  the  Crown,  but  this  is  not  held  to  include  officers  "in 
Her  Majesty*s  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pny,  or  retired 
officers  on  pensions."  Though  the  appointment  is  for  life,  a  member 
may  resign  hia  seat,  and  he  also  foifeits  it  by  absence  from  two  Membert 
conaeciitive  sessions  without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalized  in 
a  foreign  State,  by  becoming  bankrupt,  by  t>ecomirig  a  public 
contractor,  or  defaulter^  by  being  attainted  of  treason,  or  being 
convicted  of  felony^  or  any  infamous  crime.  The  GoTcmor  appoint** 
and  removes,  if  considered  necessary,  the  President,  who  may 
fipeak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting  vote.  An  attendance 
of  one-third  of  the  membei'S  on  the  roll  is  necessary  to  constitute 
a  quorum,  but  a  bill  has  lately  been  introduced  to  i-educe  the  pro- 
portion to  one-fourth.  The  Council  most  hold  a  sitting  at  least 
once  in  every  year,  and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  months 
must  elapse  between  session  and  session.  Tlie  proceedings  are 
regulated  by  standing  orders,  wLich  are,  in  the  main,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latt-er  l>eing  fitimetl  on  the  miKlel 
of  the  rules  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ko  member 
may  sit  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  tlie 
affirmation  prescribed  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 

THE  LBOISLA  TI VE  A  SSEMBL  F. 
The  Lower  House  of  Pari  in  men  t  is  elected  by  manhood  suflfi^age, 
I  the  number  of  electorates  being  at  present  seventy-fuur,  returning 
( 137  meinWrs.     The  qualification  of  electors  is  derived  either  from  Quaiiiiaition 
[  actual  residence  in  an  electorate  or  ownership  of  a  freehold  or  lease* 
hold  therein.     The  following  are  the  rules  applying  to  each  of  the 
two  caaes  :— 

1.   Any  person  chiiming  a  right  to  have  bis  nauie  on  the  electoral 
roll  in  respect  of  residence  nmst  i*rove  that  at  the  time  of  the 
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collection  of  tke  roll  lie  resided  in  the  electorate  in  quesUcMa^  ajiil 

had  done  ^o  for  six  months  previaudy. 

2.  Any  person  wlio  claims  in  respect  of  property  must  sliow 
that  at  the  time  the  electoral  ILst  was  made  up,  and  diiHng  the 

preceding  sLx:  months  : — 

(cl)  He  is  and  has  been  holder  of  a  freeiiold  or  leasehold  esiiaxe 

of  the  clear  value  df  XI 00,  or 
(b,J  He  is  and  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  rents  and  profits  of 

the  iumual  value  of  £10,  arising  from  freehold  or  loa.w- 

hold  pro[)erty,  ur 
(c.)  Occupies  and  has  occupied  a  house,  warehouse,  otiicr, 

shop,  room  J  or   building,  either  with  or  without  lauif 

attached,  of  the  annual  value  of  i*10,  or 
(d.)  Holds  and  lias  held  a  Crown  lease  or  liceiuie  for  padtoml 

purposes  w^tliLn  the  electoral  district 

The  Hix  months  occupation  is  not  inquired  to  be  of  the  shim 
premises,  pro\'idod  he  hwi  occupied  continuously  several  sets  of 
premises  of  the  required  value  he  is  entitled  to  vot€w 

A  man  mu<<$t  be  possessed  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  qualifi- 
cations to  entitle  him  to  vote  in  any  electomte ;  but  he  can  ouly 
have  one  vote  in  each  electorate,  no  matter  how  many  qualificatioiis 
lie  has  in  that  electorate.  If  he  is  qualified  in  seveml  ek'Ctorates 
he  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll  in  each, 

A  person  is  disabled  from  \'oting  by  reason  of  the  exbtence  of 
any  of  the  following  dist|ualiHcationa  at  the  time  of  making  oJt 
the  electoral  roll  * — 

1,  Being  of  unsound  mind. 

2.  Being  in  receipt  of  cleeuiosynary  aid. 

3,  Having  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  otlier  infamous 

crime,  unless  he  has  either  received  a  free  or  conditional 
pardon,  or  has  served  his  sentence. 

4.  Being  in  the  military  or  naval  service  on  full  pay,     Mem- 

bership  in  a  volunteer  or  militia  corps  does  not  disqualify* 
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-S.  iBeing  a  police  magistrate  or  member  of  the  police  force 
(inclutling  the  Inspector-General). 

The  **  expansion  clauses"  of  the  Act,  as  they  are  called,  provide 

at  when  an  electorate  which  has  previously  returned  only  one 

,ember  has  3,000  iiaines  on  its  electoral  roll,  or  when  one  which 

turud  two  members  is  possessed  of  5,000  votei^,  or  one  which 

returns  three  has  reached  8,000,  such  electorate,  in  each  case,  is 

entitled'  to  return  an  additional  member  ;  but  the  Governor  must 

Urst  notify  the  fact  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette^ 

Any  natural  bom  or  duly  naturalized  subject  of  Her  Majesty 
capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  subject 
the  same  disqualifications  as  for  voters,  with  the  following 
ditiona]  ones : — 

L  He  mu8t  not  be  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

2,  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown, 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure, 

3.  He  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for 
the  public  service. 

By  the  *' Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1884"  the 
disquahfication  of  jiersons  holding  office  of  protit  was  declared 
not  to  apply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  other  member  of  the 
Ministry'*  The  third  disqualifiaitioti  also  docs  not  apply  to  any 
contract  made  by  a  company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
pei^sona,     If  any  disi|ualified  jjerson  should  be  elected  the  election 

L      ^ia  voided  by  the  Hotj«c^  and  should  such  person  presume  to  sit  or 

^ftrote  he  is  liable  to  a  Bne  of  ^500* 


cIaums  "*  of 
Electoral  Ait 
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By  an  Act,  assented  to  on  the  21st  September,  1889,  members 
'of  the  Assembly  are  allowed  the  sunx  of  £300  per  annum  to 
rr^imhurse  them  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  their 
Farliamentaiy  duties. 
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Before  taking  his  seat  each  member    must  take  tlie  oath  of  McuiImt^  uniii 

take  *j«ith  cil 

llegianco  in  the  prescribed  form,  or  make  an  affirmation  in  lieu  of  uUet^unoiN 
A  member  may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he  is  lield  to 


Writs. 
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have  yacated  it  under  any  of  tlie  folloiving  oonditioos  : — Absence 
during  a  whole  session  wldiout  leave,  naturalization  in  a  fonngQ 
country,  baukniptcy,  being  a  defaulter,  or  oonvicted  of  treascin, 
felony,  or  any  ether  infamous  crioie. 

Tlie  Act  37  Vic,  No.  7,  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  ptnloog 
its  existence  Iteyond  the  term  of  thi^ee  years.  One  seasionf  it 
least)  must  be  bt^Kl  ever^  year,  and  twelve  months  must  not 
elapse  between  any  two  at-aisions.  On  first  meeting  after  a  genenl 
election,  the  tirst  businesB  is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  has  only  a 
casting  vote.  Twenty  of  the  members  (exclusive  of  the  Speaker) 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Writs  for  general  elections  must  be  made  i^umahle  not  lattr 
than  thirty-tive  clear  days  after  the  date  of  the  pr^oclamatioil 
dissolving  the  former  Parliameut*  Writs  for  general  elcctioiMk 
and  also  for  vacancies  occurring  between  a  general  election  and 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  despatch  of  business^  arc  israed 
by  the  Governor.  For  all  other  elections  the  writs  are  iBSued  bjr 
the  Speaker,  unless  absent  from  the  Colony,  or  unleoa  m>  Speaker 
has  yet  been  elected,  when  the  Governor  signs  these  writs  la  like 
manner  to  the  others. 

Election  is  by  ballot,  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  vote  being 
compiled  once  a  year  and  publiisliKl  for  general  information. 

The  first  Parliament  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  met  oo 
the  *22nd  May,  ]856,  just  six  months  after  the  proclamatioa  of 
the  Constitution.  Its  duration,  unle^  Parliament  ahoald  be 
previously  prorogued,  was  originally  tixed  at  five  years,  hut  in 
1874  an  Act  was  passed  est^iblishing  triennial  Parliaments,  which 
has  ever  since  remained  law.  Since  the  inauguration  of  Respon- 
sible CJovernmont  there  have  been  fourteen  appeals  to  the  peopK 
so  that  it  will  l>e  seen  the  duration  of  each  Assembly  has  not 
averaged  even  the  shorter  period  of  life  to  which  its  n^istenM  i» 
now  limited.  The  subjoined  ttOde  give^  the  duration  of  efti 
Parliament  elected  under  Constitutioiml  Government. 
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Duration  of  Parliaments  since  the  Establishment  of 
Responsible  Government. 


ParluunenL 

Opened. 

Diswlved. 

I>uration. 

No.  of 
Seesions. 

First  

22  May,     1856... 

19  Dec., 

1857  ... 

Yr. 

1 

mth 
6 

dy. 

27 

2 

Second  

23  March,  1858... 

11  April, 

1859  ... 

1 

0 

19 

2 

Third  

30  Aug.,    1859.. 

10  Nov., 

1860  ... 

1 

2 

11 

2 

Fourth 

10  Jan.,     1861... 

10  Nov., 

1864... 

3 

10 

0 

5 

Fifth  

26  Jan..     1865... 

27  Jan.,     1870  ... 

15  Nov., 
3  Feb., 

1869  ... 
1872  ... 

4 
2 

9 
0 

22 

7 

6 

Sixth 

3 

Seventh 

30  April,   1872... 

28  Nov., 

1874  ... 

2 

6 

29 

4 

Eighth  

27  Jan.,     1875  ... 

12  Oct, 

1877  ... 

2 

8 

15 

3 

Ninth 

27  Nov.,    1877  ... 

9  Nov., 

1880.. 

2 

11 

13 

3 

Tenth 

15  Dec,     1880  .. 

23  Nov., 

1882  ... 

1 

11 

8 

3 

Eleventh.... 

3  Jan.,     1883... 

7  Oct., 

1885  ... 

2 

9 

4 

6 

Twelfth  

17  Nov.,    1885  ... 

26  Jan., 

1887  ... 

1 

2 

9 

2 

Thirteenth.. 

8  March,  1887  ... 

19  Jan., 

1889  ... 

1 

10 

11 

3 

Fourteenth.. 

22  Feb.,     1889... 
Average  . 

• 

2 

2 

4 

3  to  4 

The  amount  of  interest  displayed  by  the  electors  in  the  exercise  pUtyed  in 
of  their  franchise  is  very  considerable,  though  the  proportion  of 
votes  recorded  may  not  appear  to  sustain  this  view.  At  the 
general  election  of  1889  the  total  number  of  votes  on  the  electoral 
rolls  was  280,106,  or  10  votera  to  every  39  persons  in  the  com- 
munity. In  ten  electorates,  with  22,397  electors,  returning 
thirteen  members,  there  were  no  contests.  The  remaining  64 
electorates,  returning  120  members,  comprised  257,709  electors, 
and  of  these  only  154,924,  or  6011  per  cent.,  recorded  their  votes. 


'  T*rfvporUon  of 
i:li|filtk'  to  vote. 


*  Docs  not  includi?  the  niunber  on  the  rolls  ill  unconU<sit«d  dc<lom«i>. 
f  ItiHucluBinfortuuJ  vote9» 

The  number  of  males  of  full  age,  comjmred  with  the  total  popu- 
lation, is  very  large,  the  proportion  ut  the  last  census  being  2^'U 
per  cent  Tlie  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  under  the  syst^ 
of  universal  BiitlVage  wJiieh  prevails  amounts  to  an  average  of  2T*^T 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  there  having  been  290,3U 
person  on  the  electoral  roll  for  1889-90.  The  average  number  o( 
electors  per  member  at  the  time  of  the  last  general  election  wis 
2,014,  and  the  estimated  population  to  each  member  was  7,925. 


FABLIAMEXTATLT  EXECTIOXS. 


The  Rubjoined  table  gives  the  result  of  all  the  general  elections 
which  have  taken  place  under  Representative  Government. 

Parliamentary  Elections. 


I>»le  of  the  \mnie        Ko.  of 
«t  Wnu.  '  Fftrlkment. 


Voters 
on  Roll.  I 


Firrt 

44,5iS 

Second..*. 

72,17T 

Third    .... 

88,Me 

Fourth.... 

100,180 

;  Piflh     ..., 

110,S72 

SixUi    .... 

XSS.734 

SdvcntK   .. 

iH.im 

Eighth.... 

1«0,84S 

Ninth   .... 

100,Mfi 

Tenth  .... 

188,600 

Eleventh  . . 

190,280 

Twelfth    .. 

2S2.1D0 

Thirteenth. 

2MJ,405 

FbtutMiith 

:i80ae(> 

I        i^ 


I 


•  Utiiwoitled, 

At  the  present  crisis  of  affairs  a  notice  of  the  constitution  and  Th«  Federation 
Govern ment  of  the  Colony  would  be  rucompiete  without  some 
^■fieference  to  the  question  of  Auntralian  Federation,  whii-li  ia  now 
^Hporc  prominently  before  tlie  pulilie  tliaii  it  ban  been  at  any 
^Hirevioua  stage  of  Colonial  luHtory.  ft  has  alrofuly  been  shown, 
'  in  the  initial  chapter  of  this  work,  that  the  tjuestion  wa-s  not 
^—overlooked  by  tlie  framersof  the  first  free  Australinn  C'oustitution^ 
^■Irho  propostid  the  establisliment  of  a  General  Assembly  **  to  make 
laws  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  ciuestions  that  have  arisen, 
or  may  hereafter  arise/'  and  who»  in  fact,  sketched  out  a  tolerably 
compreheritiive  federation  scheme.     Unfortunately,  however,  that 
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proposition  was  included  with  auother  for  the  crai^tloQ  of 
tary  nobility,  and  in  the  9tonu  of  opposition  and  ridicule  milk 
Mjiich  tlie  latter  idea  was  greet43d,  the  former  Bank   out   of  sij^ 
From  time  to  time  since  Responsible  Government  came  into  bessf 
the  evil  of  want  of  union  among  the  Australian  Colonies  h» 
been  forcibly  apparent,  and  the  idea  of  federation   has  graditallj 
become  more  and  more  popular  among  the  people.      Some  yrta% 
ago  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the  residt  of  an  inter^ 
colonial  conference,  the  matter  came  before  the   Impeii&l  Parlu- 
ment,  and  a  measure  was   pufised,  permitting  the  formation  of  a 
rcde»l  Coundl.  FederaJ   Council,  to   which  any  colony  that  felt   inclined  to  join 
could  send  delegates.     The  iirst  meeting  of  that   Federal   Coandl 
was  held  at  Hobart,  in  January,  1886»     The  Colonies  repre^nted 
were    Victoria^   Queensland,   Tasmania,   Wcnstern    Austrtdia,  aaii 
Fiji      New  South   Walea,  South  Australia,   and  New  Zealimd 
declined  to  join^  but   South  Australia  sent  repreaentativeB  to  a 
subsequent  meeting.      The  Council  has  held  three  meetir  r   ^' 
whidi  sevejal   matters  of  intercolonial   interest  were  dm* 
bat,  as  from  its  very  inherent  constittttion,  it  was  only  a  delibifri' 
tive  body,  having  no  executive  functions  wbnt^ver,  it  jK^ssBfiei 
no  control  of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legiidation  into  force. 
The  advocates  of  Federation  were  therefore  di^ati^ed  with  tht 
position  the  question  was  in»  and  agitation  was  instituted  with  a 
view  of  bringing  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things. 


lf«r«noe. 


r«cH«T»noii  Con-  An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Austrahubn 
Colonies  was  taken  in  February,  1890,  when  a  Conference,  oon- 
sitting  of  represeutati  v'cs  of  each  of  the  seven  C^lonien  of  Austria 
lasia,  was  held  in  the  Parliament  House,  MeiWurne.  The  Coa* 
ference  met  on  February  G,  and  there  wore  thirte^en  tnembets 
present,  l»eing  two  i-epresentatives  from  each  of  the  Colonies, 
CKoept  Western  Au.stralta  which  sent  only  onn,  Sir  Ueory 
Parkes,  Premier  and  Colonial  Secret«ry,  and  Mr,  W.  McMillaii» 
Colonial  Treasurer,  representing  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Duncain 
Gillies,  Pi-eraier  of  Victoria,  was  elected   President  ot  the  Coia 


'erenee,     TUe  membcra  hekl  seven  meetings,  and  discussed  the  Ad*i»9B  to  tlio 
|ue«tion  before  tliem  at  considerable  length.     At  the  last  meeting  *^"**"* 
,he  Conference  adopted  an  address  to  the  Queen,  expressing  their 
oyalty  and  attachment^  and  enclosing  the  following  resolutions 
\A  the  result  of  the  Conference  : — 

1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  the  best  interests 
and  the  prt?sent  and  future  prosperity  of  the  Australian 
Colonies  will  he  promoted  by  an  early  union  under  the 
Crown  ;  and  while  fully  recognising  the  valuable  services 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention  of  1883  in  foundin;L? 
the  Federal  Council,  it  declares  its  opinion  tlmt  the 
seven  years  which  have  since  elapsed  have  developed 
the  national  life  of  Australia  in  population,  in  wealth, 
in  the  discovery  of  resources,  and  in  self-governing* 
capacity  to  an  extent  which  justifies  the  higher  act,  at 
all  time-s  contem|ilated,  of  the  union  of  these  Colonies, 
under  one  legislative  and  executive  Government,  on 
principles  just  to  the  several  Colonies. 

2.  That,  to  the  union  of  the  Australian  Colonies  contemplated 
by  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  remoter  Australasian 
Colonies  sbal!  bo  entitled  to  adniitssion  at  such  times  snd 
on  such  conditions  as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  upoa 

3.  That  the  Membei*8  of  the  Conference  should  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  induce  the  Legislatures  of 
their  respective  Colonies  to  ap|«<^)iQt,  during  the  present 
year,  Delegates  to  a  National  Australasian  Convention, 
empowered  to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate 
scheme  for  a  Federal  Constitution. 

4.  That  the  Convention  should  consist  of  not  more  tban 
seven  Members  from  each  of  the  self-governing  Colo- 
nii3S,  and  not  more  than  four  Members  from  each  of  the 
Crown  Colonies. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^ 

^^^^^^^^^v 

^^^^^^1^       Finance  and  Public  W^ealth, 

^^^^H           "*  1  4[E  Public  Revenue  of  New  South  Wales  largely  exce^ 
^^^^^^M             A.       tlmt  of  any  other  Australian  Colony.     The  total  amouitl 
^^^^^H           raised  by  each  colony  during  1889,  as  well  as  the  revenue  jie< 
^^^^^^H           inhabitant,  was  as  follows  :— 

^^^^^H 

ToUU  Rei-eiitto, 

Rtveno*  per  fcott  of 

^^^^^^H                               «o,^4K  IV.1«. 

£ 
9,003,397 
8.G42,744 
a,  440,249 
2,270,433 
442,725 
678.909 
3.991,9]9 

£    9.    .1 

8    4   i 

7  le  6 

8  13  a 

7    I    3 

13    0    4 

4  U    3 

6  10   9 

^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^■P                    QT^AATinlftn^ 

^^^^^^L            8outh  Anstmlia  ,.,., 

^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^H                  Revenue  of  AuBtralasian  Colonies.. 

23,530,376 

7  12  10 

^H  hsSrwsb.                Reliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditun*  of 
^B                          New  South  Wales  is  not  obtainable  earlier  than   182^1,  m  which 
^H                        year  the  public  receipts  amomited  to  £71,682,  and  the  expetidi- 
^1                        ture  to  £93,020,    Sixty-four  years  afterwards,  at  the  close  of  188% 
^H                       the  re\'enue  had  increasod  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  foW, 
^^^^^^H           though  the  population  had,  during  the  same  interval,  incit'ascd  cmlj 
^^^^^^H          about  thirty-three  fold.    From  1825  to  1840,  a  date  memorable  ta 
^^^^^^1         the  annak  of  the  Colony  as  that  in  which  transportation  ce^uied^  the 
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6^: 


Jvance  in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In  that  year  the  public 
eceijits  amounted  to  £683,112,  a  sum  not  again  reached  until  lH5*i 
ro  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859  the 
Bveuu©  made  ^eat  strides,  and  amounted  to  i!l,522,G68  for  the 
%T  last  mentioned.  On  tlie  1st  December,  18511,  the  beparation 
•  Queensland  took  place,  and  there  was  consequently  a  falling  off 
in  the  revi>Tiue  of  this  Colony  in  the  follow  mg  year,  the  amount 
collected  beuig  £1,308,925.  Since  18G0  the  income  of  the  Colony 
has  increased  in  a  fairly  regular  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement : — - 


Revenue  of  Ne 

w  South  Wales. 

Year, 

Amount. 

Yuiar. 

Aitiount 

1861 

£ 

1,421.831 

ISTO 

£ 
5,037.661 

1S62 

1,557,630 

1877 

5J5!,S78 

ld63 

1 

1,-^5^,187 

1S7S 

4,1>1H,919 

1S64 

1,6C1,805         ' 

1879 

4,431,005 

1865 

1,89^,408         ' 

1880 

4,911,990 

18^ 

2,012,079 

ISSl 

0,714,327 

1867 

2,012,042 

1882 

7.418,530 

18tJS 

2,107,157 

ias3 

0,470,341 

1809 

2,202;»70 

1884 

7,117,592 

1870 

2,102,007 

1885 

7,587,368 

1871 

2.238,900 

isa^ 

7,594,300 

1872 

2,812,011 

1887 

8,582.811 

1873 

3,330,913 

1888 

8,88G„100 

1874 

3,514,314 

1880 

0,003„'J97 

1875 

4,120,303 

III  rt'\C'nuc. 


Tho  revenue  is  nsnally  classilled  under  four  heads.  Taxation.  <^J*«'<>«»Won 

•^  '  '  of  rvTenuo.      I 

J  Land  Bevenue,  Servieen  (including  revenue  from  railways,  tram* 
2t 
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^M 

B  Total  KCctpU 

ways,   posts,  telegraphs,   and   fees  of   rarioua  kificb)^  Had  ID1*! 

edlnTieoua.     The  total  receipts  under  each  claas  since  1871  wm 

^h 

as  follows : — 

Classification  of  Eeyenu^ 

^^H 

Tew. 

TkaBliaa. 

LMd  HewniM. 

Scrvlon. 

^H 

1871 

£ 
1,0GS,204 

£ 
497,978 

£ 

561,670 

^                1 

116,039 

^^^1 

1872 

l,200,2l»3 

840,453 

ei5!J,770 

111.^81 

^^^H 

1873 

1.364,806 

1,137.914      '         728,875 

^^^H 

1874 

1,200.489 

1,426,166      j         770,895 

ii'>,:t'i 

^^^1 

1875 

1,122,002 

2,020,629 

858,497 

125,175 

^^^H 

1876 

1,161,406 

2,773,003 

965,327 

137,925 

^^H 

1877 

1,233,132 

3,236.277 

1,119.532 

162,937 

^^H 

1878 

1,309,718 

2,325.701 

1.183,582 

172,915 

^^^1 

1879 

1,272,721 

1.632,024 

1,328,302 

248,618 

^^^1 

1880 

1,417,294 

1.646.436 

1,594,082 

254,tM 

^^^1 

1881     : 

1,770,849 

2,820,988 

1,945,076 

177.4|fl 

^^^1 

1882 

1,003,412 

2,914,394 

2,363,065 

237.61I 

^^" 

1683 

1.891,708 

1,656.069 

2,666.731 

255,8aJ 

^^^^ 

1884 

2,152,854 

1,753,344 

2,942.643 

^Jflfl 

^^^p 

1885 

2,252,651 

1»876,,452 

3.168,463 

ss^fiofl 

1886 

2,611,835 

1.643,964 

3,089,235 

SiMlfl 

1887      1 

2,664,548 

2,378,965 

3,245,907 

Hfts^aefl 

1888 

2,681,883 

2,268,263 

3,064,100      1 

272,l3fl 

tMaaii. 

1889 

2,677.169 

2,137,563 

3,924,955 

mnM 

The   amounts  given   aboTe,   as  well   as  in   the 

other  tabki 

refemng  to  revenue  and  expenditure,  represent  the  g 
In  every  year  there  are  oonsiderable  refunds  made 
figures  are  somewhat  too  high.    The  amount  of  the  n 

roes  11D0II0I& 
^  so  tbit  d« 
sf  unds  IS  oow 

much  less  than  formerly. 

i 

TAXATION  PER   HEAD. 
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Though  a  revenue  of  £9,063,397  is  derived  from  a  population  Taxation  ^-ery 
of  little  more  than  1,120,000  the  people  of  New  South  Wales 
are  very  lightly  taxed,  the  amount  falling  upon  each  person  in  the 
community  for  the  last  eighteen  years  averaging  only  £2  53.  9d., 
of  which  amount  the  bulk  is  obtcdned  indirectly  through  the 
Customs  House : — 


Taxation 

per  Head. 

Year. 

Amount  of  taxation 
per  head. 

Year. 

Amount  of  taxation 
per  head. 

£    «.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

1872 

2    5    7 

1S82 

2    7  11 

1873 

2  10    2 

1883 

2    5    4 

1874 

2    2    6 

1884 

2    8  10 

1875 

1  18    5 

1885 

2    8    4 

1876 

1  18    5 

1886 

2  13    4 

1877 

1  19    3 

1887 

2  12    2 

1878 

1  19  10 

1888 

2  10    5 

1879 

1  16  10 

1889 

2    8    6 

1880 
1881 

1  19    1 

2  6    7 

Average    for   18 
years   

£2    5    9 

The  increase  per  head  durini;  the  years  immediately  follow-  inoreaaed 
*  o  ./  </  reveniieper 

ing  1880  is  due  chiefly  to  the  income  derived  from  stamps.  The  h«^ 
year  1886  showed  an  increase  of  5a  per  head  over  1885,  which 
was  due  to  the  imposition  of  additional  customs  duties  during  that 
year.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  during  1887,  arising  from  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  the  previous  year,  which  took  effect  on  the 
Ist  October,  1887,  and  a  still  further  decline  in  1888  and  1889, 
due  to  the  same  cause. 


It  has  l>een  estimated  tbat  the  total  annual  ineome  of  ihf 
inhabitants  o!  the  Colony  is  a] ^proximately  £02,950,000,  Tbc 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  wa%  as  shown  Ijelow,  X2,G77JG0; 
equivalent,  therefore*  to  a  tax  of  4*25  per  cent,  on  the  ineome  erf 
each  person  in  the  community,  Dividiug  the  revenue  derived  from 
taxation  into  the  four  main  divisions  of  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps, 
and  Licenses^  the  amount  received  under  each  Lead  during  the 
year  1889  was:— 

Eevenue   from  Taxation,  1889. 

Customs  :—  £               £ 

Spirita SOOjn 

Wine 47,942 

Ale  and  beer 70,935 

Tobacco  and  cigar* 230,840 

Tea 108.926 

Coffee  and  chicory 11,238 

Sugar  and  moltLB&es 166,081 

Opium 24,284 

Rice 17.448 

Dried  fruits.  ,,..... o;\36i 

Other  specific  flutiea ♦..^ 2t54»3I4 

Bonded  warehouse,  20  Vic,  No.  21 8,752 

Rent  of  goods  in  Qouen's  wareliouses,  &c. 48 

Total  Customs l.W,H$3 

Excise  :— 

Al<?,  beer  and  porter 118,039 

T>ntj'  on  Bpiritu  distilled  in  the  Colony 10,404 

Duty  on  t«l>acco,  dgam,  and  cigarettes 124,504) 

Tobacco  factory  license  feea.. , ,., l^Sid 

Total.  Exciae ..,..,  261,371 

Stamps :t79,ol9 

Wholesale  spirit  dealers S,  Hlo 

Auctioneers 4»Cvt3 

Retail  and  fermented  apirituoiis  liquors 100,148 

Billiard  and  bagatelle  liceneea , 9,010 

Distillers  and  rectifiers B5 

Hawkers  and  pedlera 2,*).Ti 

Pawnbrokera 070 

(•Oionial  wine,  cider,  and  perry  licenses    ......  .....  1.41S 

Lioensea  under  tlie  Gunpowder  Act  of  1S76...  .....  770 

i^K^ensea  to  sell  tobacco^  cigars,  and  cigarettee......  2,116 

A ll  other  licenses 542 

Total,  Licenses W.3^ 
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SUMM AAY  :— 

^H        Cuatotiu 1,90.5,8^3 

■        Exci«o 2«l,37l 

H        St«np8 379,519 

^B        Liceiwes .         .....     ]aO,39<> 

^M  Total,  Taxation £2,Ij77,I69 

^M     tJntler  the  lieatls  of  Trade  and  Commerce  will  be  found  some  ^^c^cnm- fiw- 

^^p  CuntoriiM  and 

particukn*  of  the  revenue  from  Customs  as  well  as  that  obtained  *^c"«- 
^.  from  Excise.     The  cost  of  collecting  revenue  by  the    Cu.stoms 
^Pl)eparinient  averages  about  three  per  cent,  a  very  moderate  sum, 

when  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  and  the  length  of  its  frantiera 

re  considered. 
Stamp  Duties  were  abolished  in  1873,  but  reimposed  in  1880.  stamp  Dmk^ 
j^During  1889  tliey  yieldeil  tt  revenue  of  X37 9,5 19,  or  about  6s.  lOiI 
^K»er  head,  while  the  cost  of  collection  was  very  trifling,  amounting 
^Pto  X4j559.  or  a  little  over  one  per  cent,  of  the  amount  receiveri 

In  iitldition  to  the  above,  a  duty  iis  levied  on  the  value  of  estates  I'rwbak?  tmtj. 
^—-of  deceased  persons,  aud  on  settlements  of  property  taking  effect 
^Batter  the  death  of  the  testator. 

The  sale  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors  is  regulated  by  Sale  of  \hntoT% 
Lets   45    Victoria   No,    14,    aud    46    Yictoria   No.   24.      Under 
the   provisions  of   these  Acts   five   dc3crij»tions  of   licenses  are  Ucenw*. 
[authorised  : — 

(a)  Publicans'  licenses,  for  which  an  annual  fee  of  j£30  is 
payable. 

^i»)  Packet  HcenHes — 1st  cla.ss,  for  \'essels  over  1,000  tons, 
XI 5  ;  2nd  ehiss,  from  250  to  1,000  tons,  £10  ;  and  3rd 
class,  for  vessels  of  under  250  tons,  with  a  license  fee 
of  £3, 

(c)  Colonial  wine  licenses,  annual  fee,  £3. 

(</)  Booth  or  stand  licenses,  fee  £2 ;  and 

(f)  Brewers*  or  spirit  merchants'  licenses,  fee  £30  if  witliin, 
and  £20  if  outside,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Sydney, 
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The   revenue   received   during   1889  from  these  various  lie 
amomit^  to  £130,396,  of  which   £100,148  was  from  puWi 
and   simUar   retailers,  £1^418,  from    colonial    wine    sellers, 
£8»460  from  brewers  and  spirit  merchants.      The   follow 
the  number  of  licenses  issued  during  1889  :— 

PuWicans 3,405 

Colonial  wine 47*2 

Distillers -,  1 

Brewers 81 

Spirit  merclmnta 285 

Total 4,244 


rAmondod 
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Besides  the  above,   there  were   53    licenses  far    the  dbtillftti 
of  brandy,  8    for  scientific  diatOlation,  and  6  ajKithecaries* 
tilling  licenses.     There  were  856  holders  of  publicans'  liociiMa  i 
the   metropolitan   cliatrict,   and   2,549   in   the  remainder  of 
Colony  ;   in  the  former  case  representing  1  licensed  house  to  ( 
446  residents,  whiJe  in  the  latter  the  proportion  is   1  to 
290  residents.       During  the  past  twelve  years  the   number  i 
licensed   houses   has   increased   from   3,312    to   3,405,   althou 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  subsequent  table,  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation there   has   been  a  large  deci'ease.      There  lias    been 
absolute  decrease  in  the  number  of  houses  since  1881,  attrilli 
table   to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  w^hich   cume  ifl 
force  in  that  year.      By  tliis  Act  the  granting  of  licenses 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  Bench  of  MagiBtrmtfts  i 
entrusted  to  a  Licensing  Courts  comprising  miigiatratea 
appointed.     The  alteration  in  the  oomposition  of  the  Liceiisisig 
Court  led  to  a  stricter  scrutiny  of  applicants,  and  a  consefju 
decrease  in  tlic  number  of  licenses  granted     The  Act  has  i 
operated  to  decrease  the  number  of  hotels,  by  rei|uiring  a  spedfirf 
number  of   rooms  for   the   accommodation  of    trovelleifs,   vbw 
was  greater  than  was  possessed  by  many  of  the  houaoB  that  ^ 
licensed  under  the  foi-mer  Act. 
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licnued  PabIk^]ioQ9e& 

YtmxL 

>S&^tf  Cf  LHBMBd 

lC«<r:Vcdb^j 

Em- 

TotoL       Jlccnpofiau 

KxBm- 

TtedL 

187S.. 

S71 

2.441 

3^312              2S1 

196 

203 

1S79.. 

^?9 

SL409 

3.2S8             237 

208 

216 

ISSt}.. 

8S3 

2.4« 

3.347              249 

212 

252 

1881  .. 

SS2 

2.5W 

3.436              276 

210      ; 

227 

1SS2.. 

910 

2.123 

3,063              264 

265 

265 

1S83.. 

9S 

2.151 

3,074             291 

274 

279 

18*1   . 

634 

2.13D 

3.144              351 

265 

287 

18S5.. 

533 

2.356 

3,179             382 

273 

301 

1S8«.- 

SIO 

2.391 

3.231              398 

279 

310 

1887.. 

646 

2.424 

3,270              415 

285 

316 

1S88   . 

«o8 

2.510 

3.368              427 

2S6 

322 

1889. 

856 

2.549 

3,405              446 

290 

329 

REVEXUE  FROM  CBOWX  LAXDS. 
The  income  deriTed  from  the  Grown  Unds  of  the  C<donT  has  marmot 
varied  Terr  oonsiderablr  daring  the  past  twenty  years,  the  lowest 
amoiint  received  being  in  1871,  when  the  revenue  was  only 
£497,97^.  or,  at  the  rate  of  19s.  7d.  per  head,  while  the  greatest 
sum  was  obtained  in  1877,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£3,236/277,  or  at  the  rate  of  £5  2s.  lid.  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  revenue  for  1889  amounted  to  £2,137,563  grouped 
under  the  following  heads  : — 

Sai.c«  :—  £ 

Anctioo  nles 160.695 

Improved  porchases,  kc 43,202 

I>epo*it«  on  oonditional  purchases    111.134 

Infalmenta  on  contiitional  parchases  (inclnsive  of  interest)  607,205 

Balances  m  conditional  purchases. 105,761 

MisoeUaneons  porchases 10,794 

Total,  Land  sales £1,038,791 

Inteiest  on  land  conditionally  porchased  £110,380 

pA«T>>BaL  OCCTPATION'  : — 

Pastoral  leases  (runs)  15  years  512,481 

CcMditiooa]  leases  101.416 

Annaal  leases 26,473 

Oecapation  licenses  214,166 

HooMSEtcad  leases,  15  years  35.888 

Quit  rents  566 

Scrab  ease 1 

Total,  Pastoral  occui>ation £890,991 


AXD  PUBLIC  ITEALTII. 


Fulling  off  in 
rliuu]  revenue. 


llfAtid  rcYcnac 


Mixing  Ot^ur atiow  :— 

Mint:ral  luuies **,*.** ♦ *».*.*.»,....*...».,..  'JlAt'^ 

ilinural  lictiiscs......... *.  *. .»  I«9TS 

LeiiseH  of  «iuriferous  lands , 140 

Miiii^rH'  lightB  ,, - 0.96S 

Busiiicfia  licences  .».,♦,,,♦,,.., ....» — ..,* 2.^ 

Total,  Mining  occapation £53»3»i 

MlSCKLLASKODH   LaNJ)   R^CEIPl'S  I — 

Licenaes  to  cut  timber*  &c.    ...... 18^794 

FecB  on  transfer  of  ruiia , , .,  OOS 

Fees  on  preparation  and  enrolment  of  title-deeds. 3^*^ 

All  other  receipts  .* ♦.,.. „..*.  23,7^ 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Land  receipts   «....  .  £44,017 

Total,  Land  revenue i:2J«t7,36S 

A  very  great  falling  oil  in  the  land  reyenue  will  be  ob«errfd 
from  1883  to  1886.  Tins  was  due  In  the  tirst  inistaiice  to  t}» 
stoppage  of  auction  sales  in  1883,  and  secondly,  to  the  cliHiculttts 
encountered  in  bringing  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884  into 
operation.  These  diiBculties  have  now  been  overcome^  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  increase  in  revenue  was  obtained  m 
1887  and  1888,  with  a  slight  decline  in  1880  from  the  preirioiis 
yearns  receipts. 

The  total  income  derived  from  land  since  1872  is  gi^*^^u  bdow, 
while  tlie  amount  j»*>r  head  of  ]>opulation  will  \*q  found  on 
page  677  :— 


Year. 

Land  ROTsnae. 

Tor. 

\         Land  ftevwaws. 

1872 

£ 

840,453 

1881 

2,820,%^ 

IS73 

1,137,914 

1SS2 

2,014,394 

1S74 

1,42G,16G 

1883 

l,(kj(J,0e9 

1S75 

2,020,f329 

1S84 

K7r>3t34l 

1876 

2,773.003            1 

188:5 

1,870.452 

1877 

3,230,277 

1880 

l.tH3.»54 

1878 

2,325»704 

1.S87 

2,378.905 

1879 

1,032,024            . 

18SS 

2.2ei8,253 

1880 

1,046,430 

IBSQ 

2,i:i7,fi«3 

LAND  REVENUE. 
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The  revenue  derived  from  the  Crown  lands  may  be  divided  into  Revenue  deHve^i 

,  from  sales  and 

two  main  classes — receipts  from  sales,  and  from  pastoral,  mining,  occupation  of 

Crown  lands. 

or  other  occupation.     The  amounts  received  under  each  head  were 
as  follows  : — 


Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Sales. 

Occupation. 

Year. 

Sales. 

Occupation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

436.483 

403,970 

1881 

2,483,338 

337,650 

845,410 

292,504 

1882 

2,455,041 

459,353 

1,163,572 

262,594 

1883 

1,209,469 

386,600 

1,760,570 

260,050 

1884 

1,363,483 

339,861 

2,513,404 

259,599 

1885 

1,314,357 

562,095 

2,967,857 

268,420 

1886 

1,206,438 

437,516 

2,076,0(H 

249,700 

1887 

1,221,776 

1,157,219 

1,386,687 

245,337 

1888 

1,212,283 

1,055,970 

1,382,026 

264,410 

1889 

1,149,171 

988,392 

The  practice  of  treating  money  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  ^'J^^^^i.^*' 
lands  as  revenue  obtains  in  all  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  the     " "  wvcnue. 
money  so  raised  forms  one  of  the  largest  items  of  their  annual 
income.     In  New  South  Wales  the  sums  realized  from  this  source 
liave  been  in  certain  years  so  considerable  as  to  leave  a  largo 
surplus  when  all  charges  upon  the  public  revenue  were  defrayed. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  may  be  sub"  Revenue  from 
divided  into  receipts  from  (a)  Auction  sales  and  selections  after  sold  at  aucUon. 
auction;  (h)  Improvements  and  other  purchases;  and  (c)  Con- 
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Auction 


ditional  sales.  Auction  sales  were  to  a  large  extent  suspendc 
in  1883,  but  previously  to  that  year  the  income  derived  froi 
tliis  source  was  very  large,  as  the  following  figures  show  : — 


Year. 

Auction  sales. 

Selections 
after  auction. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

92,994 

24,530 

117.521 

1872 

89,129 

89,588 

178,717 

1873 

300,229 

104,496 

404,725 

1874 

553,973 

106,042 

660,015 

1875 

1,019,053 

102,440 

1,121,493 

1876 

1,561,243 

98,280 

1,659,523 

1877 

1,967,057 

166,730 

2,133,787 

1878 

1,061,670 

124,197 

1,185,867 

1879 

698,981 

66 

699,047 

1880 

437,964 

42,495 

480,459 

1881 

666,404 

351,885 

918,289 

1882 

707,594 

417,715 

1,125,309 

1883 

179,403 

37,480 

216,883 

1884 

95,772 

767 

96,539 

1885 

116,014 

116,014 

1886 

111,083 

111,063 

1887 

172,553 

172,553 
207.052 

1888 

207,052 

1889 

160,695 

160,696 

LAND  SALES, 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  lAigvaUecuitio 
eans  of  auction  sales  and  tin  conditional  selections  after  auction 

ttained  its  highest  point  during  the  years  1875  to  1878.    A  tempo- 
rylull  took  place  in  the  two  following  years,  but  in  1881  and  1882 

the  auction  Hales  of  Crown  lands  reaii^hed  nearly  the  same  pro 
ittiona  as  before.  It  was  not  until  it  had  become  evident  that 
is  indiscriminate  sale  of  the  public  estate  was  threatening  to 

endanger  the  true  interests  of  the  country  that  this  form  of 
ienation  w^as  stopped.     In  1 883,  auction  sales  were  almost  com 

letely  suspended,  the  receipts  from  this  source  immediately  falling 

:rom  £1,125,309  in  1882  to  £90,539  in  1884,  £207,052  in  1888, 

.nd  £160,695  in  1889. 


The  fact  had  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities  iS«^«£2  | 

[  that  this  wholesale  alienation  of  Crown  lands  was  not  due  to  the 

demand  created  by  the  normal  ijrogresa  of  settleuient,  but  was  the 

outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  two  principal  classes 

[  of  settlers — the  pastoral  tenants,  and  the  frt'e  selectors.     Besides 

the  estate  of  the  country  was  being  parted  with  without  any 

onditions  as  to  improvements  or  aottlementj  and  as  the  great 

object  of  land  sales  was  to  promote  settlement,  it  was  deemed 

ivisiible  hy  the  Government  to  temporarily  suspend  land  sales 

auction,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  sell  only  a  limited 

(200,000  acres)  during  any  one  year. 


Another  portion  of  the  land  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  sales,  imp«v«iiMrf^ 


without  competition,  to  the  legal  occtapiers,  of  Crown  lands  im-  ^ 
proved  to  the  value  of  £1  per  acre.     To  this  form  of  alienation 
Fniay  be  added  purchases  of  land  made  by  right  of  pre-emption  on 
fixed  [►roportion  of  the  total  area  held  under  lease  in  certain 
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From  these  (K»urces  (improveiuent  piircliascs  and  pre^mp 
sales)  tbo  following  amounts  ^^ere  received  mto  the  Cola 
Treiisury  since  tlie  year  1877  : — 


Xtttx. 

PurofaMM. 

Ptfrci^tthralUffDt 

T««4L 

£ 

£ 

1 

£ 

1877 

133,357 

77,2^ 

21C,G20 

1S78 

239,1*44 

20,(He 

259,090 

1879 

UfGAll 

4,743 

lCh214 

1680 

245.004 

Mm 

2.W,S93 

1881 

4(14.202 

2,908 

4I»7J70 

1882 

17U.1>40 

K04I 

180,  mjo 

1883 

116/>5S          1 

1,345 

U7.903 

1884 

30rn455 

4,4.jO 

:^<iii,s>a'» 

1885 

413,93.^ 

20 

4J3,{I64 

1886 

2€)0Ji*2il 

2G0,5S8 

160,117 

1887 

1GISJ17 
86,913 

1688 

sr»,ai.t 

1889 

43/202 

43,5U2 

Conditional  sales  formed  the  mam  foiitore  of  the  Lfiuti  Act  <»t 
18GL  From  1862,  when  these  sales  commenced,  to  1889,  th« 
nominal  area  of  land  sold  conditionally  amounted  to  27,870,641 
acres,  or  e^ual  to  14  02  per  cent  of  the  tot*!  area  of  the  Colour. 
According  to  figures  furnished  by  the  Lands  Department  tfcc 
total  receipts  in  n'speot  of  such  land  were : — 

Fordcpoait £6,451,631 

Kahwcc  and  installments  of  purchase  money*..     4,842,050 
Interesl.. 2,952,749 


Total. 


£14,246,430 


^'*'*^^TOllS£od  "^'^^  following  table  shows  tlie  gross  amount*  received  dimnf 
each  of  the  fourteen  years  ending  with  1889,  as  well  as  thetotil 
since  this  class  of  sales  was  first  jtermitted. 
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The  figures  in  the  foregoing  table  re|)resent  tlie  gross  . 
paid)  but  in  the  case  of  the  depositji  large  sums  were  recoiv*  ■  i 
were  afterwards  refunded,  aa  the  ground  applied  for  was  not  opo 
to  selection.  The  are^i  set  down  as  sold  coiiditionaJIy  is  on  tku 
account  also  greatly  overstated,  and,  Tuoreover,  includes  tlie  mrm 
of  selections  which  became  forfeited  for  non-fultilmeut  of  ooQditioiu» 
or  on  other  ground h.  The  actual  area  sold  conditionally  up  to  the 
close  of  1889  was  19,324,775  acres,  and  the  area  for  wiiich 
title  deeds  have  been  issued  was  1,750,716,  leaving  a  b«ilaiioe  of 
17,574,059  acres  on  which  the  conditions  remain  unfulfilled. 

The  refunds  tif  deposits  paid  on  land  conditionally  selectee! 
have  reached  considerable  amounts  in  some  years,  as  will  be  seen 
fi*om  the  following  statement  :■ — 


rievenne  from 
tuMtoral  oocu- 


Year. 

Atmrnnt  of  refandn. 

T«»r. 

Aiaoaiit  of  nhnidk 

1S80 

1885 

85,968 

lau 

72.475 

ism 

m,tm 

1882 

92,804 

1887 

4i,fm 

1883 

132,0»2 

1888 

35,319 

1884 

134.93-2 

1889 

30.002 

Another  portion  of  the  annual  land  revenue  of  the  OolODJ  h 
derived  from  rents  for  pastoral  oocupation,  and  mineral  and  ulhe 
leases.  During  1886  the  revenue  obtained  from  this  touro* 
amounted  to  only  j£374,920,  as  the  rents  were  collected  accordinf 
to  the  old  assessment,  but  it  was  estimated  that  more  thta 
iE500,000  was  due  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  rents  accumubiting 
during  the  pre\aoua  eighteen  months.  By  an  Act  of  tlie  Legwlt- 
ture^  assented  to  on  the  13th  July,  1887,  the  arrears  of  rent  vt*rp 
made  payable  over  a  period  of  two  years,  with  intereet  at  the  nW 
of  T)  per  cent  During  1887  the  rents  were  paid  on  the  hani  of 
the  new  tenure,  and  a  large  iucrense  is  therefore  observable  uodtr 
the  head  of  pastoral  leases  and  occupation  licenses*  Tlie  foliowing; 
table  gives  the  annual  revenue  fix»m  pastoral  occupation  for  the 
eleven  years,  1879-89  : — 


REVENUE  FB.OU  PASTORAL  OCCUPATION. 
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The  revenue  derived  from  mining  occupation  h&s  not  hcen  l«f«p, 
though  soinewliat  brighter  since  1884  than  previous  to  that  Tctr, 
a  circumstFmce  due  chiefiy  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to  sdnBr^ 
mining.  The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  under  each  had 
for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Yew. 

AuKmnt. 

Yew. 

AJtKRnit 

£ 

£ 

1880 

20.251 

1S85 

3I,41I» 

ISSl 

20,283 

1SS6 

3J.2i2 

1882 

20,24S 

188T 

4Xm\ 

1883 

17.748 

1S8H 

ii5M7 

1S84 

28,080 

1889 

63,3$4 

MEVENUE  FROM  RAILWAYS  AND  OTHER  SEn VICES. 

The  revenue  derived  from  services  rendered  now  exceeds  tliAt 
from  either  taxation  or  land, — tho  respective  proportion  under 
each  head  for  18lS7,  ]888.  and  1889  being:— 

18S7  1S83  1S99 

per  cent.  jicr  cent.  per  cent 

Services 37*8  41-2  4:«'3 

Taxation „„„ 31-0  30*2  29  0 

Land   ..,. 27'7  25-5  23*6 

MiscellADOOtifl 3*5  .'('1  3^6 

The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  owner  of  aU  tte 
railways  constructed  in  tho  Colony,  witli  the  exception  of  tlif 
line  between  Moama  and  r>?niliquin,  and  that  from  Brc^te 
Hill  to  the  South  Australian  border,  the  former  45  miles  long  an<I 
the  latter  about  36  miles.  It  o^^tis,  also,  the  entire  telegrmpbk 
and  telephonic  system  of  tlie  Colony,  iis  well  as  the  Post  Office. 
From  these,  and  some  other  minor  sources,  the  revenue,  claaspd 
under  the  head  of  Services,  was  obtained.  The  total  amaunl 
received  for  Services  during  the  year  1889,  under  the  different 
heatls,  was  :- — 


EEVENUE  FROM  SERVICES. 
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Revenue  from  Services  during  1889. 


Hallway  and  tramway  receipts    ... 
Post  Office  :— 

Postage 

Telegraph  receipts 

CoiAinissiou  on  money  orders 


Mint  receipts  

Fees  for  escort  and  conveyance  of  gold 

Pilotage,  harbour  and  light  rates^  and  fees 

Registration  of  brands  

Public  School  fees 

Metropolitan  Water  Kates  

Country  Towns  Water  Rates  

Rabbits  account  assessment 


Fees  of  office  : — 

Certificates  of  naturalization   

Registrar-General  

Prothonotary  of  Supreme  Court.. 

Master  in  Equity   , 

Cu  rator  of  Intestate  Estates    

In  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency   .. 

Sheriff  

District  Courts    

Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  

Shipping  Masters   , 

Other  fees 


395,501 

186,624 

15,863 


126 
33,955 
9,482 
2,950 
2,244 
4,876 
2,357 
8,688 
9,686 
3,011 
23,002 


£ 
2,875,135 


597,988 

12,084 

528 

67,355 

1,391 

72,320 

147,071 

3,188 

47,518 


100,377 


Total  receipts  from  Services £,  3,924,955 


The  total  revenue  derived  from  Services  during  each  year  since  Total  revenue 

from  sendees. 

1871  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  and  the  amount  per  head 
of  population  will  also  be  found  in  a  subsequent  table  : — 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


Year. 

Revenue  from  Senicet. 

£ 

£ 

661,679 

1881 

1,945,076 

669,770 

1882 

2,363,086 

728,875 

1883 

2,666,731 

770,895 

1884 

2,942,613 

858,497 

1885 

3,168,463 

965,327 

1886 

3,089,236 

1,119,532 

1887 

3,245,907 

1,183,582 

1888 

3,664,100 

1,328,302 

1889 

3,924,955 

1,594,082 

*2   U 
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rmANCE  jlsb  public  weai*th 


auninvs  a>nd 
toipebaitiirD, 


There  was  an  increasp  duritig  every  year  of  the  above 
1886  exC4*pted,  both  in  the  totul  amount  received  anil  the  tmle 
beacL  The  falling  off  iu  1886  is  due  to  a  decline  in  tlie 
received  from  the  nailways^  which  wajs  in  that  year  XlQ3,5i 
than  in  1885.  The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived 
railways  of  the  Colony,  as  sho  the  working  expenses,  during 
year  since  1871,  will  be  found  helow.  The  figures  given  an? 
the  books  of  the  Railway  Deijailment,  and  differ  somewhat  ; 
the  Treasury  returns^  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Depai 
ment  to  keep  its  books  open  a  few  months  beyond  the  finasuai 
year  for  the  receipt  and  payment  of  accounts  of  the  praviooa  f 
whereas  the  Treasury  books  are  closed  on  the  31st  Deoeixiber  >- 

liailwaya  :  Earnings  and  Exj)enditiire. 


Yew. 

Working 
ExpeoMA. 

Ymr. 

B^wwar 

gjrtjji 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

355,322 

197.065 

1881 

1.444^226 

7B&jm 

1872 

424,939 

207,918 

1882 

1,698.863 

9H6» 

1873 

484,230 

238,035 

1883 

1,931.4IM 

M7T.T» 

1874 

536.575 

257,703 

18S4 

2.086,237 

1.^1.25» 

1875 

614,648 

296,174 

1885 

2,174,368 

1.45Skl« 

1876 

603,225 

339,406 

1886 

2,160,070 

l,492.«f 

1877 

815,920 

418,985 

1887 

2,208,2»o 

l,457,»«l 

1878 

902,989 

53(1,988 

•1888 

2,295.124 

1,5^661 

1879 

952,366 

604J21 

•1889 

2,538.477 

J.6W,0Bt 

1880 

1.161,017 

047,719 

•1890 

2.633.086 

-HI 

^m 

Rallwu-n-                The  q 
revenu©  and          ^i.„»i.^-. 

expenditure.       Chapter 

uestion  of  ri 
on  Internal 

kilways  and 
Communica 

tramways 
tion,  but  a 

is  fully  disci 
i  passing  ref 

erence  Lewi 

will  not  be  out  of  place.     The  total  revenue  derived  from  th/^l 
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lulwAyB,  properly  so  called,  for  the  year  ending  June,  1 890,  was 

12,633^086,  iigainst  wliidi  sum  there  wtis  a  clmrgy  of  £1, 065,835 

&r  working  expenses  alone,  leaving  the  net  earnings  £967,251. 

be  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  railways  of  the  Colony  upon 

les  open  for  tratEc  on  June  30th,   18D0,  was  £30,555^23,  and 

lie  net  earnings  given  above  represent  a  return  of  3*176  per  cent 

\ie  net  income  earned  expressed  as  a  per  centage  of  capital,  shows 

satififactory  increase  since   1888,   hut   is  still  much  below  the 

of   all   years   from   1871    to   1884         The  actual  result 

in  any  given  year  is  not  however  to  he  taken  as  the  sole 

&dex  of  the  value  of  the  railways  of  the  Colony.     The  full  value 

■  a  work  cannot  be  judged  until  it  is  completed,  and  the  railways 

I  essentially  an  incomplete  work,  for  each  year  sees  an  extension 

the  lines  in  ojieration  and  a  f  urthei-  investmi^nt  of  capital,  which 

proved  resources  of  the  country  amply  justify,  thougla  the 

It  cannot  be  felt  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

The  lan?est  return  for  capital  invested  in  railways  was  obtained  Urfarti 

^  ^  "^  obtfclnisd  from 

1881,  when  the  interest  amounted  to  5-307  per  cent,  a  figure  naiwmji, 

frnsiderably  in  excess  of  the  rate  paid  by  the  Colony  for  its 

iilway  loans.     The  interest  payable  on  these  loans  now  averages 

1*97  per  cent.,  and  this  rate  has  been  largely  exceeded  during  the 

ajority  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1873,     The  deficiency 

the  year  ended  June,  1890,  was  0-^0  per  cent,  equivalent  to 

U 40,643,   which  was  made  good  out  of  the  general  revenue.     In 

connection  it  may  be  remarked   that   the  Colony,   bh  will 

I  aeen  from  page  691,  can  now  borrow  in  the  London  market  at 

omewhat   less    than   3^  per   cent,  so    that  the   railways  yield 

rly  as  large  a  return  as   the  Colony  pays  to  its  creditora     As 

Dwever  not  an  inconsiderable  pait  of  the  railway  loans  were 

Hj   when  credit  was  much   lower   than  it  is  at  present,  the 

Average  interest  is  therefore  3  97  per  cent  aa  given  above. 


The  revenue  derived  from  the  public  tramways  has  increasrd  nevenue  tmm 
by  year  since  the  system  was  introduced  in   1879,  but  the 
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1te?«irae  from 

Tolc^Tai«lt&. 


Revenue  anil 
£xpeiulJtiJLrtv 


working  expenses  laave  also  increaRod,  tbougli  it  is  satis&ctorr  ta 
noU?  that  tlie  expenses  apparently  reached  a  maxinimii  in  18S4, 
and  the  amount  available  towards  the  payment  of  intercut 
increased  since  that  yean  Tlie  (mrnings  of  tlie  tram  wars,  as  m^T 
"as  the  expenditure  Lu  connection  therewith,  will  be  frmn*]  uiiJrf 
Internal  Communication,  on  page  571 

The  receipts  from  the  Post  and  Telegmph  servicer  of  the  Cduof 
have  increased  substantially  year  by  year,  but  so  also  hsm  ilte 
expenditure.     Although  the  sum  of  ^597,988  was  obtained  during 
1889  from  this  source,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  £0-8,1^2, 
showing  a  loss  on  the  year's  transactions  of  £30,194,  in  addition 
to  tlie  amount  of  interest  payable  on  tiie  debt  incurred  for  th°se 
works.     In    1889    the   Postal,  as  distinguished    from    tlj6  W^ 
graphic   and   Money  Order  business,   showed    a   profit  for  lie 
first  time,  amonnting  t^:*  XI, 977.     Although   these  aervicei  «« 
carried  on,  as  far  as  possdble,  on  commercial  princijdes  a  deficit 
has  been  experienced  hitherto,  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  GoifCft- 
ment  to  pxtend  the  facilities  of  both  the  post  and   teJegrmjih  W 
every  part  of  the  Colony.     And  so  important   has    this  policy 
appeared  that  it  has  been  carried  out  with  considerable  loss,  11 
will  he  Keen  from  the  following  table.     It  is  quite  possible  tint 
the  principle  of  afibrding   the  benefit  of  postal  and  tcJegrapJaf 
communication  to  every  district  of  New  Bouth  Wale^  would  U 
adhered  to  even  if  the  system  ultimately  failed  to  become  self- 
supporting  ;  but  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant  w  hen  the  rev< 
derived  will  more  than  meet  the  expenses. 

Postal  and  Telegraphic  Services. 


Ymr. 

ROTOQilUl 

Expanditure. 

Y«M. 

Rcrvenue. 

1  l^^p^vm. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

224,449 

.-^ll.OH 

1884 

442,904 

M%lf& 

1878 

226,405 

351,642 

1H85 

472,5ti4 

5?hm 

1879 

25^,170 

383.391 

1880 

488.218 

cio^esi 

1880 

286J34 

3m>,301 

1887 

524,298 

6^4,077 

1881 

330,414 

m,594 

1888 

ad2,WI0 

«16.^1 

1882 

358,525 

446,G.1S 

18^ 

.'^974»88 

fi28,182 

1883 

403J94 

504.055 

MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 
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Tlie  miscellaneous  receipts  under  the  head  of   Services  com-  Receipts  fn.m 

Miscei]aiicoa8 

prise  fees  of  office,  which  amounted  to  £100,377  in  1889  ;  public  s^^rvkcs. 
school  fees,  £72,320;  pilotage  and  harbour  fees,  £67,355  ;  mint 
and  escort  receipts,  £12,612;  registration  of  brands,  £1,391; 
Metropolitan  water  rates,  amounting  to  £147,071  ;  and  country- 
towns  water  rates,  £3,188;  Rabbit  Account  Assessment,  £47,518  ; 
the  total  being  £451,832.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  services 
above  mentioned  are  merely  nominal,  as  the  cost  and  value  of  the 
service  performed  generally  far  exceed  the  revenue.  The  amount 
received  during  each  year,  from  1871  to  1889,  was : — 


Year. 

Miscellaneous 
Senices. 

Year. 

Miscellaneous 
Ser\'ice8. 

£ 

£ 

1871 

81,534 

1881 

154,978 

1872 

88,929 

1882 

176,466 

1873 

86,803 

1883 

181,809 

1874 

88,334 

1884 

197,666 

1875 

95,825 

1885 

203,209 

1870 

96,053 

1886 

213,879 

1877 

95,130 

1887 

201,274 

1878 

96,892 

1888 

341,911 

1879 

92,234 

1889 

451,832 

1880 

118,384 

_.. 



.._    . 

The  revenue  derived  from  other  sources  besides  Taxation,  Lands,  Miscciiancomi 
and  Services,  amounted  to  only  £323,710  in  1889,  made  up  chiefly     °**^ 
by  rents,  fines,  and  forfeitures,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
receipts,  as  will  be  seen  hereunder : — 

£ 

Rents  of  Government  Pro]>erty  other  than  land   66, 825 

Fines  and  forfeitures    1.5,378 

Interest  on  bank  deposits   42,237 

Other  receipts  ^ 199,270 


TIKANCE  AND  FTJBLIC  WEAXTXT, 


Rsvatiucpot- 
bcBo  from 
v&riouB  •ourees. 


The  total  revenue  olllie  Colony  amounted  in  1889  to  £8  4&  3i 
per  hoad,  whicb^  though  nominally  a  very  large  snm  compaml 
with  the  revenue  of  other  countries,  falls  short  of  tb<?  highriT 
amount  received  in  any  year,  viz,,  £d  6a.  8d.,  in  1882,  by  22^  Oil 
Under  the  present  syntem  of  taxation  it  is  anticipated  tliat  the 
revenue  will  average  about  £8  per  head  ;  and  though  an  incfcue 
may  be  expected  in  the  grotis  amotiut  obtained  under  each  bnindi 
of  revenue  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  amount  received  ptT 
head  will  advance  beyond  the  rate  of  1S89,  eapecially  a*  tilt 
increase  in  land  rt$ venue  will  not  be  proportionate  to  the  Lncnsne 
in  population. 

The  amounts  received  per  head  of  population  under  oach  sab' 
division  during  the  years  1871-1889  were  : — 

Taxation  and  Revenue  per  Head, 


Ymt, 

DiXKtiOll. 

Liuid  It«voouo, 

Service. 

JtM 

£   ft,  d. 

£    *.   d. 

£    ■.  d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£  ai 

1871 

2     1  10 

0  19    7 

1     2    I 

0 

4 

7 

4    8    t 

1872 

2    5    7 

1  11  11 

1     5    1 

0 

4 

2 

'  5  a  9 

1873 

2  10    2 

2     1    9 

1     6    9 

0 

3 

8 

6    2    i 

1S74 

2    2    6 

2  10  e 

1    7    4 

i       0 

4 

2 

6    1   6 

1875 

1  18    5 

3    9    2 

1    9    4 

0 

4 

3 

7   1  i 

1876 

1  18    5 

4  11     9 

1  11  11 

0 

4 

7 

8  e  9 

1877 

I  19    3 

5     2  11 

1  15    7 

0 

5 

2 

9    2U 

1878 

1   19  10 

3  10     8 

1   10    0 

0 

5 

3 

7  11   ft 

1879 

1   16  10 

2     7    3 

1  18    6 

0 

7 

2 

6    9  9 

1880 

J   19     1 

2     5    4 

2    3  11 

0 

7 

1 

e  u  9 

1S81 

2    6    7 

3  14    2 

2  11     2 

0 

i 

8 

8  16   7 

1882 

2    7  11 

3  13    4 

2  19    5 

0 

0 

0 

0    fi   S 

1883 

2    5    4 

1    19     8 

3    3  U 

a 

Ci 

2 

7  15  I 

1884 

2    8  10 

1   IJI  10 

3    5  10 

0 

6 

1 

8    1    7 

1885 

2    8    4 

2     0    0 

3    8    0 

0 

6 

2 

8    3   1 

1880 

2  13     4 

1  13    7 

3    3    0 

0 

5 

1 

7  15  1 

1887 

2  12    2 

2    6    0 

3    3    6 

0 

5 

8 

8   7It 

1888 

2  10    5 

2    2    8 

3    8  10 

0 

5 

1 

8    7   0 

1889 

2    8    0 

1   18    9 

3  11     1 

1 

0 

5 

10 

8    4   i 

PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Colony,  exclusive  of  loans  during  the  ?^"J^iw"  P" 
ten  years  which  closed  with  1889,  amounted  on  an  average  to  popu^^tion. 
j£8  13s.  2d.  per  head — the  amount  for  the  seven  years  1883  to  1889 
considerably  exceeding  this  average.      During  1889    the    gross 
expenditure  amounted  to  £9,250,271,  of  which  sum  £8,229,262  was 
expended  on  account  of  services  rightly  chargeable  to  the  year 
itself,  whilst  the  balance,  amounting  to  £1,021,009,  waa  for  the 
service  of  1888  and  previous  years. 

The  percentage  of  expenditure  has  been  grouped  under  seven  Exncndituro 

under  various 

hoads,  as  shown  below,  with  the  object  of  comparing  the  present  h«wi9  in  i87» 
ex))enditure  with  that  of  ten  years  ago.     The  proportion  falling 
under   each   head   of    service  during   the  years  1879  and  1889 
respectively,  was : — 

Expenditure  on  Services. 


Railways  and  Tramways 

Post  and  Telegraphs 

Other  Public  works   

Public  debt  charge 

Immigration    

Public  Instruction 

Other  serxices 


1879. 

1889. 

percent 
13-86 

6-56 

22-52 

10-00 

1-40 

6*66 

39  00 

percent. 
19-27 

6  79 

11-46   . 

19-52 

•08 

7-54 

35-34 

be 


observed,    was  Inoreaae  in 
rr,x  X .        expenditure,  to 

The    proportion  what  traceable. 


A  large  portion  of  the  revenue,  it  will 
expended  on  railway  and  tramway  services, 
expended  on  education  is  also  large,  while  the  payments  on 
account  of  the  Public  Debt  are  now  proportionately  twice  as 
great  as  in  1879.  This  charge  is  less  serious  than  at  first  sight 
appears,  as  a  large  part  of  the  debt  charges  are  recouped  by  the 
earnings  of  works  constructed  out  of  the  loan  funds.  The  absolute 
amount  expended  during  each  of  the  past  twelve  years  was  : — 


INCBEASE  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


In  a  country  advancing  so  rapidly  in  population  as  Kew  South  inoieawof 

RrVales  th«  value  of  figures,  sueli  as  are  given  in  tht^  above  table,  fii-c. 
I  apt  to  be  niisunderstoofl,  for^  though  the  absolute  increase  in 

public  expenditure*  durhig  the  twelve  years  amounts  to  82  per  cent., 
be  population  has  increased  CT  per  cent     Nor  muBt  the  fact  be 

overlooked  that  much  of  whiit  is  now^  expended  out  of  eiirrcnt 
B venue  is  for  the  advantige  of  future  years,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  that  the  exponcKtureon 
ertain  services  is  incurred  in  order  to  obtain  additional  revenue. 
5ut  even  when  such  allowance  is  made  it  wil!  be  found  there  has 
een  no  slight  advance,  eKpeeially  in  some  years  since  188*2,  as  will 
seen  from  the  table  here  given  of  the  expenditure  per  head, 

mder  the  several  groups  : — 

Expenditure  jjer  Head,  exclusive  of  Expenditure  from  Loans, 


^pni 


lUawti}^  'ptwtaiKl!     other 

Interest 

Publk' 

Other 

TotAl 

r<*r. 

Md       1    T«l£-        Public 
Tnutiwayi. '  gmphi.      Works. 

©11  L>cbt, 
4o. 

Imiiti^ 

Inatnic- 
ttoti. 

8,    d.' 

Expendi- 
ture. 

£  ».    d. 

«.    d. 

£  B.  a. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

£    «.    d. 

£   H,    d. 

287a 

1    1    :i 

10    S 

1   12    2 

17  10 

O 

H 

11      8 

2  17  10 

7  14     4 

»79 

I     3    5 

n    1 

1   18     1 

16  U 

O 

4 

a   2 

3     /ill 

8    9     1 

ISSO 

I     3     1 

10  11 

I   i:i    0 

11*    l) 

1 

2 

10    7 

2  13  11 

7  13     2 

1S81     I     0     8 

n    1 

I   10    0 

18  11 

1 

3 

14     IJ 

2  15     9 

7  12     2 

ISSI'     I     5   11 

11    :j 

I     8     ti 

24     5 

1 

2 

10    <.f 

2  11     7 

7  11)    7 

I88:i     1    14     (T 

VI     1 

1   10     3 

22     3 

2 

8 

21     1 

3    4    0 

9    G  10 

J884     1    10     0 

12    4 

I  n  u 

23     9 

2 

9 

18    7 

3    3    8 

Olio 

1885    1    17     2 

12     3 

1     8     fi 

27  11 

1 

1 

1(3    2 

3    0  11 

9    3  11 

1886  1  I  U  11 

12    5    1    r.    u 

32    3 

0 

9 

15     1 

3    4    4 

9    5     3 

6887    1  13    ;i 

12    fi     I     3     1 

33     1 

0 

7 

14     2 

3     3    8 

11     0     3 

1888 1  1  14    3 

11    7    (i  11)    7 

32  10 

0 

2 

12  10 

2  13    9 

8    5    0 

t889 

I  12    :i 

11     4    0  lil    2 

32     f» 

u 

2 

12     8 

2  10    3 

H    7     7 

The  expenditure  on  ifiterest  on  public  debt  shows  the  largest  ivpSmrc  on 
creftse   during  the  penod  comprised  in  this  table,  amounting  ™^*  J  a**/" 

to  Ha,  lid.  per  head,  while  ndl ways  and  tramways  liavu  increased 

by  JR 

Tlie  length  of  railway  line  in  openitiou  in   1878  was  only  688 

[tiuleSi  while  in  1889  the  mikage  had  incTensod  lo  2,171,  involving 

[a  proportionately    large   outlay   for    maintenance   and   working 

expenses,   but,   at   the   *fame   time,  bringing   in    revenue,  wldeh 

advanced  muc!i  more  rapidly  than  the  expenditure.     The  tramway 


rexpendtture  on 


diture  nn 
I  Works. 


syBtem,  too,  was  inaugurated  in  1879,  and  involved  an  expeiiditiife 
of  about  4s.  per  htsiid  in  1889.  Public  Instruction  costs  It,  mm 
than  in  1878,  while  Public  Works  show  a  decrease  of  13«.  pr 
head  ;  Post  and  Ti^legjaphs  cost  more  by  8d,  per  head. 

The  expenditure  per  head  on  ac^^ount  of  Public  Instrucdoo 
was  a  trifle  under  the  figureis  for  1888,  and  was  Bs.  5d,  less  tlna 
in  1S83.  The  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880,  abolisibing  State 
aid  to  denominational  education,  neoesaarily  involved  on  incnsund 
expenditure  from  Public  Revenue  to  supply  the  place  of  scbooii 
closetl  under  the  Act  Tlie  gn*at4?8t  activity  was,  tlicfre&nv 
displayed,  especially  during  the  year  1883,  immediat^^ly  followinf 
the  closing  of  tlie  denominational  schools,  both  in  the  building 
and  equipment  of  public  schools,  hence  the  increased  expcnditnw 
prir  ho!»il  noticeable  in  tlie  table  given  abovR  Since  1883  tb* 
expenditure  rapidly  declined,  and  has  now  almoi^t  reached  ihr 
normal  average. 

'  The  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  1889  over  1878  upon  Poit 
and  Telegraplis  represents  really  an  advance  in  the  avemge  husbiesi 
transacted  by  ea*.*h  member  of  the  coDimunity»  and  is  accompaiueii 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  i-eceipts  from  this  servictt 

The   expenditure   upon  public   works  dunng    1889  was    oon- 
siderably  less  per  head  than  in  1878,  and  waa  also  below  thai  of 
the  intervening  years.     The  large  surplus  which  the  Govemmwil 
had  at  its  disposal  duiing  the  period  immediately  following  1877, 
encouraged  a  profuse  expenditure  on  public  works,  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  not  have  b«en  undertaken  ;  hence  th« 
Ifti-ge  increase  diring  the  years  in  which  tliesuq^lus  was  availnHk 
The  absence  of  an  Act  placing  the  responsibility  of  local  worb 
upon  the  persons  actually  concerned  has  necessitated  the  expeodi- 
ture,  out  of  the  public  funds,   ol  large  sums  ujx>n  works  onJj 
locally  important,   and,    therefore,  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the 
public  revenua     The  District  Government  Bill  now  before  Parha- 
ment  proj-^oses  to  remoily  this  state  of  things,  and  a   decxvase  ia 
the  expenditure  upon  public  works  may  be  anticipated^ 


JSk. 
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Under   the   bead    of    "Other   Services"   are    included    Civil  ExpeDdituns  for 
Administration,  Defence,  Admmistnition  of  Lands,  Mining,  and 
I     Xaw*     The  expenditure  [m  r  head  has  htvn   fairly  uniform  from 
I     year  to  year,  averaging  £2  IDs.  3d,   per  lifad  for  the  last   ten 


N 


j-ears. 


The  accounts  of  the  Treasury  are  cIoBod  on  the  31st  December  Afcamuiatwi 

B  "^  Murpiuii  rf>v«tiuo 

in  eacJi  year,  so  that  the  amounts  of  expenditure  given  in  the  **!j*®,^^<>"*»* 
preceding  tables  refer  to  the  payments  made  dtiring  the  cujTency 
of    any   year,    irresipective   of    the  date   at    which    the    liability 
occurred  or  was  authorized.     Thus  payments  daring  1873  included 

tiabUities  as  old  as  1868 ;  while  some  payments  in  1878  were  on 
ccount  of  1873  and  each  of  the  intermediate  years.  Similar 
ayments  occur  in  every  year,  so  that  the  figures  relating  to 
xpenditure  can  ouly  be  taken  as  a  partial  presentation  of  the 
nancial  case  of  the  country.  Tlie  following  figiires*  are  self- 
.  explanatory  and  cover  the  last  seventeen  yeai's ;  they  show  the 
^BCtual  as  w^ell  as  the  apparent  expenditure  during  this  period  : — 


^ 


1 

Cip«niUtitr« 
for  Service*  of 

each  yev 

ittofpocd  ve  of 

diite  of  pajmeot* 

'.■■' 

XT 
Led 

ToUl  exrienditure 
duriuif  cftch  ymr. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1873 

2,56a,6f>5 

2MKl^^ 

2,333, 1*U? 

1874 

*2,9ti5.4<i4 

2,{m,'221 

2.9:m,'J-: 

1875 

3,37H,8!Mi 

3,346,324 

3.34«;  ;lM 

1876 

3  872,{HM 

a7ri{s2l3 

3.7H9.213 

1877 

r>,36D.8:i3 

4,5,11,652 

4,55l,{i52 

1878 

5.079,307 

r»,UMJ.326 

5,l(K),32G 

1870 

4.97tJ,049 

5,255,034 

584,ri7 

5,839.151 

1880 

4,i»77,4hl 

5,22S7U2 

33!,2K7 

5,500,079 

1881 

5.2IU.448 

5.37a,  HM) 

407.523 

5,783,683 

1882 

6,3:w,o:i« 

5,824.245 

523,1'60 

6,348,205 

1883 

e,lK)1.525 

7.0fl2,lUS 

732,0*''^ 

7,795,013 

1884 

7.657,829 

7,813,414 

598.425 

8.411,839 

1885 

9.307J6W 

8.320,523 

24L6I1 

8.a^.»i2.l34 

18-6 

8.532,403 

9,O0r»J76 

72.4(;9 

9.077.  (>47 

1887 

8,707.072 

l*/202.377 

13.M5 

9,2tfi  llt'2 

1888 

7,7()lt,Oim 

8,758,640 

20,iM  I 

8,778  a.-t 

1889 

8.2211,202 

9,244.678 

d,vm 

9,250,271 

outitiiBdli»ir  at  the  eloee  ol  IStlit  for  LUat  aiul  |it«v(0Uf  ymn  are  not  I»ctu4ail. 
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itrpltts  reveimc. 


ifrwi 


11  siiriilus. 


During  thtf  fourteen  years  which  elapscnj  from   1OT2  ta  It^ 
New  South  Wales  pra^utxid  the  spectacle^  theu  oliijost  imi(|ucia 

tliose  colonies,  of  n.  government  with  a  large  surjiltis  of  r 
at  its  disposal.     Thtj  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  tii    * 
solidated  Fund  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1872  to  18S5,  was:— 


Ye*r.             ! 

Accntnttlated  iurplus. 

£ 

1872 

132/238 

1873 

925,OtJ9 

1874 

82:).iilK>         i 

1876 

l,U0.i)02 

1876 

l,fH5,807 

1877 

2,^51,074 

1878 

1,922.784 

1879 
IS80 

1881 
1882 
18S3 
188* 
LSS5 


1.311.019 
1. 440.228 
2,927.135 
.T8is8JS3 
2,al  1,016 
1.229»338 


The  figures  giren  above  i^present  the  amounts  standing  to  tfci* 

credit  of  the  current  account  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue-    Tht 
actual  surplus  differed  somewhat  from  those  amounts,  hy  reAscm 
of    temporary    advances    made    to   loan  or   other    fund«   out  ol 
accumulated  surplus.     The  gross  credit  halaneo  At  tlie  cloee  of 
1S78  was  i:3,H72,784.     The  years   1881  ami   1882  uho  v 
surpluses  to   the  extent  of  .£1,441,338  and  £1,08G,308  u.  — - 
year  as  named,  making  a  total  sui-plus  of  £6,100,430.     For  Uir 
services   of    1878   and    previous    years  the  sum    of   JE  1,3 7 7,52 1 
was  oxiK^nded,  while  in  1870,  1880,  1883,  and   1884  the  iacoiDf 
wjifl   exceeded    by    £l,oOC,2G7,    thus    i-educing  the    surplus   t*"* 
J^3,710,842,  at  the  close  of  184^4,     Specific  appropriations  werr 
made  by  Parliament  out  of  this  sum  to  the  extent  of  X3,419,17<* 
ajHl£llD,993  wjia  written  oH';  thus  leaving  a  balance  firtamitl 
for  expenditure  at  the  close  of  1884  of  XI  77,67**5,  the  differrjio- 
botwcen  the  amount  just  stated  and  that  shown  in  the  preoedins 
table  having  been  temporarily  advanced  to  revenue  from 

fiOUlX^S. 


I 


The  sUite  of  things  depicted  above  was  entirely  changed  during  Pr^i»o:aU  for 
1886*  The  dUburseiuents  from  1883  to  1886  were  noruiimlly 
more  than  the  income,  chiefly  through  the  large  appropnations  of 
the  siirpihises  of  foniier  yeare.  Thus  the  year  1885  closed  with  a 
sum  of  X2,900  to  the  credit  of  the  Kevenne  Fund,  while  1887 
openeil  with  a  nominal  deficit  of  £1,286,581,  and  1888  with  a 
deficit  of  j£2, 179,580.  In  hi?i  Imancial  statement,  made  on  the 
10th  April,  188D,  the  Treasurer  gave  the  amount  of  tlie  deficit  on 
he  Slst  March  previous  as  £2,608,237.  A  propomd  for  wiping 
out  this  deficit  hus  since  been  a«ree<l  to  by  Parliament ;  it  is 
resolved  to  treat  it  »«  matter  quite  apart  from  the  ordinaiy 
linances  of  the  year,  and  to  raise  the  amount  on  Treasury  bills, 
to  meet  which  £150,000  will  bo  set  aside  every  yean 


LOANS, 

On  the  28th  December,  1841,  u  loan  of  £49,500  was  issued  for 
the  purposes  of  immigration,  having  a  currency  of  two  years,  and 


bearing  Interest  at  the  mte  of  5|d.  per  day  for  each  £100,  or  at   First  lQ«il»tio 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.     Loans  for  similar  purposes 


I.    , 
•vei-e  raised  during  the  years  1S43-G,  but  were  met  out  of  revenue 
1^^thin  a  few  yearn  of  the  date  of  raising.     In  1851,  however,  a 
8UWI  of  £79,G00  wasj  borrowed,  ulso  for  innnigi-ation  purposes,  part 
only  of  w^hich  was  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue,  the  remainder 

■  being  met  by  a  fi-esh  loan ;  and  though  no  loans  raised  prior  to 
185,*i  remain  outistanding,  the  loan  of  1851  must  be  Uiken  as  the 
aetual  commencement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  New  South  Wales. 
^  Prom  1853  to  the  close  of  1889,  the  total  sum  authorized  to  be 


raised  by  loan  was  £G4,223,7nij  and  the  amount  of  debentai'es 
and  inscribed  stock  issued  and  sold  was  £50,765,919.  The  ci-oss  cihiwih  of  iik« 
laum  realized  by  the  floating  of  the  various  loans  was  £48,923,118* 
r8ecurities  were,  however,  retleemed  absolutely  to  the  extent  of 
[£4,11D,470.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  1889,  the  total  of  loans  out- 
standing was  £4G,64G,449,  and  the  sum  still  to  be  r«isedj 
'15,182,742,  which  amount  is  less  than  would  V>e  got  by  sub- 
l^lractiiig  the  sum  realised  from  the  loans  authorised  to  be  raised, 


II 
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PurpoiMsfof 
which  \auut  Rre 


the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  tbe  &ct  that  in  some  ya 
the  amount  short-raised  was  made  good   from  the  Cnnsolid 
Revenue  Fund,  while  in  those  years  when  the  amount  was  i 
raised  sums  were  transferred  to  the  credit  of  that  fund. 
following  table  wiU  show  approximately  the  amaunU  in  w 
the  various  services  are  answerable  for  the  exisHng  dftbfc 
accrued  intt?rest  from   January    1st,    1S90,    and   the    fiuocttecBl^ 
table  the  nominal  expenditure,   under  the  several 
December  Slst,  1889:— 


ServioM. 


Prtoelfii]. 


Rail WAy  and  Tramways 

Electric  Telegraphs    *.*..... * 

HiirV>ours  and  Rivers  Navigation . 

Hoods  and  Bridges....... 

Immigration ,.... 

Hewerage  Works,.... 

Water  S  u  pply  V\' orks 

iJiftcelknefm:3  Public  Works....... 


46,646.449 


TO  J 


US19,0 


The  foregoing  figures  are,   however,  merely  the  sums  whidi 

appear  in  the  books  of  the  Auditor- General,  and  do  not  ueof*- 
sarily  represent  actual  expenditure.  Thus  it  would  appear  thaX 
though  the  railway.^  and  tramways  are  debited  in  tJie  Audilo^ 
General's  statement  to  the  extent  of  £38,560,901.  th©  witati 
expenditure  was  but  £31,380,504  ;  on  the  other  liaud,  thefai  "^' 
of  Itiauf^  debited  to  water  supply  appear,  fi'om  the  sameauiL  ' 
to  be  £1,858,443,  while  the  sum  of  £3,110,630  liiia  beeo  m 
expended,  and  similarly  with  other  services.  The  preceding  tulili 
may   therefore   be  taken  iis  showing   the  oateusible  purpose 
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rfaich  the  loans  were  floated,  whOe  tlie  following  shows  the  use  to 
jrliicli  the  sums  realised  were  put : — 


ul  ways  atid  Tram  ways  ... ,.,.. 

ilectric  Toleprapha  .... 

lorhaurs  and  Rivera > 

I  ajid  Bridges ,  ♦..,. 

Immi^ation 

Worka ,. 

-pW 

^^^ ij'-oiyi  Public  Works  and  BuildlngB  , 

oewai  of  Loans 


Anoust. 


31,3S0.r>0i 
2,5SK>,827 

2,723.430 


£       44,748,5.12 


The  present  amount  of  the  puhlie  debt  is  undouhledly  large ; 

but  no  i>oii;ion  of  it  is  due  to  war  charges,  and  Yi^ry  little  to 

rorks  of  an  entirely  unproductive  character^  ao  that  the  burden 

'on  the  i^sourcea  of  tlie  country  is  raoi'e  apparent  than  real.     The 

Ianaots  of  the  Ck>loriy  amount  to  cousiderubly  more  than  four  times 
Ihe  liabilities,  and  for  the  most  part  com  prise  aecurities  which 
Bould  readily  be  converted  into  money.      At  a  moderate  computa- 
lion  the  public  resources  of  New  South   Wales  are  estimated  to 
p0  worth,  XI 72,000,000,  according  to  the  details  given  on  page  697, 
The  bulk  of  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  above  statement  hsis 
been  incurred  on  directly  reproductive  works^  yielding^  or  capable 
5!  yieldinsf,  revenue  towards  meeting  the  charge  for  interest.     The 
ther  works,  not  directly  productive,   have  been  uiidertjikeu  for 
be  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  for  facilitating 
Dttlement.    The  net  revenue  from  the  public  works  of  tlie  country 
almost  entirely  comprised   in   tbat   derived  from  railways,  as 
ome    of  the   most  important    works,    such  a^s   sewerage   of   tlie 
netropolifl,  have  not  yet  been  lintahed,   and,  consequently,  <lo  not 
bring  in  any  appreciable  income.     When,  however,  these  under- 
akingH  are  completed,  and  the  railways  are  in  full  operation,  the 
jin  available  to  meet  interest  and  other  charges  will  leave  little 
be  made  good  from  the  general   revenue  of  the  Colony.     The 
approximate  amount  of  interest  paid  during  1889  on  loan  money 
f  Actually  expended  was  £1,7 17,700  ;  this  sum  is  less  than  given  in 
evious  table,  which  includes,  beaides  interest,   payments   in 


Prp«ciit  amount 
of  publk'  debt. 


E^BtimatcU  value 
ot  the  public 
rc*Kiurcc«. 


iiK'urrod  on 
workik. 


Revcijijc  from 

reproductlv« 

wgrkA. 
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redaction  of  debt  and  intarest  on  bfttaaoe  unejcpeudccl  ;  tb«  wlr 
revenue  from  works  constructed  out  of  loan  funds  was  X1|203,7(K)^ 
leaving  a  deficit  on  this  account  of  £514,000. 

Tli<^  following  atrttotnent  sliows  the  Public  Deht,  nonn*naJ  aii«J 
actual  expemiiture  on  Public  Works,  ifec,  and  lute  per  licdd  cl 
population,  as  well  as  payment  in  redemption  of  loans  and  amoiuil 
of  lo[iiis  authorized  but  not  i-aised,  during  each  year  : — 

Expenditure  from  Loans  and  aniotmt  of  Public  Debt^  1 879*1 88S. 


Vcar, 

rubllc  debt  at  do«e  of  ea^h  year. 

•Nottvinttl 

1  in  TtAcmpikm  ti  imm. 

Aiuoiint.         '    Per  fnhaMtant. 

AtdOMOf^BOh 

£ 

£    t.  d. 

£ 

€ 

1879   .„ 

U,037t41f) 

21  12    6 

16,437,443 

I.271.TK 

1880   .,. 

14,903,1*19 

20     1     9 

18  J  011,081 

KOfig.«S^ 

1881    ... 

1«,924,019 

21   14    8 

20,.m3.449 

2,397,3«8 

1882  ,.. 

18,721,219 
21,n32.4r>9 

23     1     9 
2.5    4    ry 

23,3:<t|,2tW* 
20,001.919 

2,832,759 

1883   ... 

3,205,711 

1884   ... 

30,IQl,a'j9 
:i>,504,259 

:i3     Tj    0 

30,27«,atL> 

3,674,708 

1885   ... 

37     2     6 

:u,  172,770 

3,89C.14i 

1888   ... 

41,034,250 

40  H*     I 

37,939,120 

3,76«.55« 

1887   ." 

40.995,350 
44,100,149 

39     (j     2 

39, 9(^,  14.5 

1,9S5,0)!) 

1888   

40  14     i\ 

t  42.382,552 

4  2,47H,40T 

1889   ........ 

40,G40,449 

41   1!     4 

1 44,748,552 

f  2,3156,000 

•  AotuAl  expfinditnro  on  public  worlu Ktid  tenrkot.   |  Pi^insf 

Year. 

At  tht^  clo«e  ot  each  yttait. 

Dtirii*f  eMh  jmr. 

Uonof 

ruaits 

during 

each  yea 

mtthntimd. 

Amomil      1 

!»»r 

Injtfrtf 

£ 

£    «.    ti. 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

£ 

£ 

1879  ... 

ir>,  102,213 

21   17     4 

1,271.70.1 

I  le  10 

8J29Jfl 

1880  ... 

it;.7:o,s,-ii 

22  12     1 

l,mi.S,fJ38 

2    5    8 

1»,.S91J2I 

1881  ... 

1IM<>8,2H* 

24  J2     3 

2.397»3G8 

3    3    0 

l«,.T85.il»l 

1882  ,. 

22.U0O,97« 

27     2    8 

2,832,759 

3  11     3 

14,543.07: 

1883  ... 

2r>,2G6,HS0 

2f»     9     1 

3,2(»5,7I1  ! 

3  18    3 

is,ssi,4.<: 

1884  ... 

2S,n4i,rjsir) 

.^2     0     3 

3,ri74,70n 

4    3    5 

i»,i7:..?i> 

1885  ... 

32,S37,'>40 

34     :y     7 

3,8^^,14.1 

4    3    8 

14,219,441 

1886  ... 

36,603,Hy(i 

3fi  lu    7 

3,7r>fl.:t;>«i 

3  10  10 

12,l$l,S*l 

1887  ... 

38,.">58.ftir> 

m  19    7 

1,9^1,019 

I   18     5 

4.             . 

i2.m.m 

1888  ... 

40,rj4i0,222 

37    7     1 

l,mM,307 

1    17     5 

487, 10< 

9    13,«je9bS« 

1889  ... 

42,0525,122 

37    8  11 

1,404,900 

1     0     6 

901, 1 0< 

)    13,182.744 

•  When  the  fl^nirea*  in  these  rohiinns  exceed;  the  atiiotitit  of  loanji  raifiid, 
Ikcei)  ni.'ulu  to  loan  fundj^i  from  CoTL^olidaUii  IVcvcnuc  m*  other  fundt. 
t  ]i] eludes  MJiuunt  |iajd  iu  rodenifition  of  Imtn*. 


The  net  increase  in  tbe  public  debt  dttring  the  ten  years,  wlrkh  Iucpomu  or  the 
acled  with  1889»  was  £31,709,030^  involving  an  increase  in  I  he 
mual  charge  for  interest  of  XI, 008, 898.    During  the  same  perioil 
aa   indebtednesfi   per   head    advancetl    from    £21     12s.   Od.    to 

[I  lis,  id,,  and  the  charge  per  head  for  interest,  not  including 
ayments  in  reduction  of  debt,  from  19s.  5d.  to  £1  10a.  3d. 

Owing  to  the  large  surplus  revenue  available  during  the  greater  Ad^nm^  from 

^  ^  *  I  9111'plui*  rovcnii«._ 

a.rt  of  the  period  embraced  in  tlie  tablo  given  above,  the  amount 

public  debt  was  less  than  the  sum  actually  expended  on  account 

loans,  as  advances  were  made  in  anticipation  of  loauK  authorized 

be  tloat^?<l  in  the  London  market.     Tlie  advances  in  some  years 

cheil  considerable  sums.    Tliis  was  noticeable  in  1882,  when  the 

tal  of  such  advances,  being  the  difference  between  tlie  amount 

mded  and  that  raised,  was  not  le»a  tban  £4,615,055.    In  1885, 

lowe^'er^  thf  balance  of  surplus  revenue  available  for  advances  dis- 

peared,  and  tlie  Iomus  raised  liave^   tiierefore,  Jsinue  tliat  year 

cee^led  the  expenditure  chargeable   to    loan  votes.      It  appears,  BuUnoc  to 

>m  the  hitest  Treasury  statement,  that  the  balance  to  the  credit  L^u^A^SSJiit 

if  the  General  Loans  Account  at  the  close  of  181?  9  was  £2,182,026, 

,d  that  of  the  Old  Loans  was  £132,326,  making  a  total  of 

,514,352.      This,   however,  includes   only  £1,500,000  of   the 

£3,500*000  loan  raised  in  July,  1889.     These  ligui-es  may  appear 

inconsistent  with  those  given  on  page  68H,  but  the  reason  for  the 

ppparent  discrepancy  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  deemed 

advisable  that  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  shall  be 

used  to  meet  payments,  pending  the  receipt  of  the  proceeib  of  loans. 


Tuking  the  actual  expenditure  from  loan  votes  as  a  measure  of  rucroaiiB  of 
,e  increase  of  the  Colony *s  indebtedness,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  ijfmiierthan  tiwt 

•^  ^  ^  of  l^jwlation. 

o  years  1879-89  the  total  expenditure  incroased  more  than  178 


l: 

^Ker  cent.,  while  the  population  has  only  increased  58  per  cent, — 

^|Qie  expenditure  per  head   in   1879  amounting  to  £21    17s,  4d., 

while  ten  yearfl  later  it  hod  advanced  to  £37  8s.  1  Id.,  a  rate  of 

averaging  5*52  per  cent,  per  annum.     In  few  countries  of 

world  wouhl  this  nite  of  increase  be  justifialde,  but  in  New 
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Bouth  Wales,  who86  immense  resources  are  still  in  a  fitate  of  puM 
di;veloptaent,  tlie  expenditure  gives  cause  for  no  uneasiness  to  iki 
creditoi*8  of  the  Colony.  Tlie  totnl  expenditare  during  the  \ml 
twelve  ycai*s  amounted  to  X:^0,413,595,  of  whidi  X2 1, 993,895  wn 
for  railways,  £308,603  for  telegraphs,  and  ^3,G68,042  hit  ww 
and  sewerage,  the  remaining  expenditure, amounting  to  £4,ii3,05% 
waa  incuri'ed  mainly  for  works  and  buildings  ii4*ces8ary  for  tie 
development  of  the  reisourecs  of  t lie  Colony  or  incldii-ntal  to^ 
progress. 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  long  Htanding  to  charge  the  cost  of 
constracting  public  works,  other  than  tbose  of  national  importaiu* 
or  built  equally  for  the  requirements  of  the  future  as  of  to-day,  to 
the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony.  Tliis  pnictice  is  rarely  departfd 
frouif  and  the  amount  of  loans  spent  on  works  which  do  not  ooaw 
within  such  definition  is  comparatively  trifling,  Tlie  sahcsinjtjcnt 
table  gives  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  cacb 
year  since  1869.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  indtf^btcd- 
ness  for  the  ten  years  ending  1879  was  small,  averaging  less  tkaii 
X539,000  per  annum  ;  hence  it  is  that,  when  in  the  latter  yetni 
much  greater  activity  was  manifest  in  the  construction  of  paUir 
works,  the  average  increase  was  at  the  rate  of  netirlj  £3,171,(KKT 
per  annum,  though  the  mean  y^wly  increase  spread  over  th* 
whole  period  of  twenty  years  was  only  £1,855,000  i — 


Tear. 

PubUc  I>«bt 

Ye»r, 

PuMlcDtla 

£ 

£ 

1869 

9,54e,0C?0 

1890 

14.903. 919 

1870 

9,681,130 

18SI 

16,il24.o1i» 

1871 

10,614,330 

isaa 

iw    -•>,    -p. 

187*2 

10J73/230        , 

1883 

0 

1873 

10,84'2,415 

18S4 

.N< 

1874 

10,516,371 

1885 

1875 

11,470,637 

1886 

4 

187*1 

11,750,519 

1887            ' 

41>,W3,3.'-J 

1877 

11,7*24,419 

1888 

44,100J4J» 

1878 

ll,08iijia 

1889 

44),a4lJ,44y     J 

1879 

14,937,41(1 

< 
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By  the  Act  31  Vic,  No.  11,  provision  was  made  for  the  gradual  Provinoo  tor 
ttinctioti  of  the  loan  miaod  under  it,  so  that  during  the  years  of  lowit. 
rhen  no  money  was  borrowed  the  amount  of  indebtedness  was  leas 
nan  in  the  pre\nou8  year,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables.  Of 
le  sum  in  wliich  the  Colony  stood  indebted,  £15,429,960  was  in 
Bbentures,  and  the  balance,  £31,216,489,  in  inscribed  and  funded 
ck.  The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  loaios  floated  since 
1858,  and  from  it  may  be  seen  the  great  imi»rovement  which  has 
ten  place  in  the  credit  of  tlie  Colony  \- — 


Loana  floated  sboa  1B58. 


IBM*  or 

Oncrenoy. 

AlDOUBlor 

Lodo. 

t  Amount  nktaed. 

ratepor 
cent,,  ]«M 

Noiniiml 
Intorriit 
percent 

Rnl  tntoreft 
percent. 

£ 

£ 

* 

£  «.    d. 

leas 

30 

130,400 

125,888    ' 

90'56 

^       i 

6  13    3 

ia» 

30 

81 B  J  00 

816,778 

91*  O** 

5      ! 

5    1     3 

1800 

30 

a60,90<> 

.'iG0,tJ.U 

*)0-20 

5 

5     1     0 

1861 

30 

2()6.9«0 

205.887 

1#H85 

5 

5     !     7 

1862 

30 

41)5.500 

4.sr>.:iiii 

07  22 

5 

5    3  10 

L  188S 

30 

r»io.tMiu 

« 13,247 

UO-78 

h 

5    0    3 

1  18IS4 

30 

288,:«H> 

287,*iOSI 

09  01 

5 

5     I     5 

I  1865 

30 

2ft2,»(K> 

2Ga,«74 

01-40 

5 

5  U     6 

ufl06 

30 

l,001,9m^ 

8yo,2io 

88-49 

5 

5  Hi    4 

IHi? 

30 

3lt>,H(Kl 

267,448 

84-32 

5 

6    2     1 

1808 

30 

l,50l),Ut>0 

1,430,204 

88-32 

5 

5  16    4 

1881) 

1,OUO,000 

981,655 

96-85 

5 

5    4    2 

1870  1 

1871  1 

30 

il8o,100 

973,696 

07-91 

5 

5    2  U 

1872 

30 

406.8(XI 

422. 69« 

103-90 

5 

4  15    2 

1873 

• 

222,284 

217,270 

97-74 

i 

4    2     I 

1874 

« 

282,955 

268,808 

95-00 

4 

4    5  11 

1875 

30 

1,000,000 

900,581 

89-42 

4 

4  13    0 

1876 

30 

lN)l,r>00 

K:n,lMO 

92-22 

4 

4     0    4 

1879 

30 

3,24f^r.lXJ 

3,linJ,443 

07-81 

4 

4    2    8 

1881 

30 

2.(i5(l,(KK» 

2,I20.*»H0 

102-23 

4 

3  17     5 

1H82 

:io 

2,0<M).0(H) 

2,(J42.9lrt 

10020 

4 

3  19    6 

188» 

fiO 

1     :t.0O(>,CK>0 

3,rM>UO()7 

97 '5« 

4 

4     2    4 

1883 

50 

3>000,(NX) 

3.0I8J?K) 

08  00 

4 

4     1  10 

1884 

40 

1    5,oO(>.(x>n 

rnl52,38.> 

91-17 

3^ 

3  18  U 

1885 

40 

rn54K),fMj<> 

0.042,041 

89  02 

3| 

4     I     3 

,    1886 

40 

r»,500,M(X» 

5,247.  I1O2 

01  -67 

3i 

3  18    4 

1888 

30 

3.r*oo,uoo 

3,«52tl,34I 

102  09 

3i 

3    8    7 

L  1889 

30 

3.ri0O.OtK> 

3,584,105 

100-70 

3i 

3    9    5 

ibi6. 


f  GrcMi  prcNwedi,  without  doduictkni  for  0 
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The  nominal  raU?  of  interest  paid  on  tlic  loatiB  of  the  Colony 
was  5  p<>r  cent  until  187*2,  and  the  not  amount  receiveii  per  oeiiL, 
after  deducting  all  charges,  varied  from  84  "32,  in  1867,  to  1031W. 
ill  1872  ;  the  rate  of  inteix3st  in  thf*  former  case  being  i! 6  2a.  Id. 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  X4  15s,  2d.  In  1S73,  the  Miloe  iil 
Kew  South  Wales  5  per  cent,  loans  having  risen  consideml^Jj  abovi* 
par^  the  new  loans  were  floated  at  4  per  cent  The  highest  pricf 
obtained  for  a  4  per  cent  loan  was  J^102  4s.  7d,  per  cent,  net,  afW 
all  charges  had  been  paid,  being  that  received  for  the  loan  of  1^1. 
The  net  interest  on  this  loan  amounted  to  £3  17s.  5d.  per  c«>L 
th(i  lowest  rate  at  which  money  was  borrowed  hy  tlie  Coloaj 
until  the  loan  of  18SS  waa  floated.  In  1884  the  nominal  ntt 
of  interest  was  fixed  at  3  J  per  cent.,  at  which  rate  loans  to  ik» 
amount  of  ^23,500,000  has  been  floated.  The  X3,500,000  lOit 
placed  on  the  market  in  April,  1888,  was  the  most  sucDessfol  y«t 
floated.  The  average  mte,  after  all  incidental  charges  were  paid, 
was  X102  Is.  lOd.  A  similar  loan  was  floated  in  Juh%  18^9, 
realising  .£100  15s.  9|d,  The  1888  loan  carried  six  months' 
interest,  that  of  1889  three  montW  interest,  reducing  thefonocr 
to  XlOO  Csi.  lOd.,  and  the  latter  to  £99  18a.  3Jd.,  or  a  balance  m 
favour  of  the  previous  issue  of  8s.  6]d.  per  cent. 


fHwent  l^oans  The  followinjcf  statement  slmws  tlie  terms  on  which  the  prindml 

of  AuvtraliAii  ^  •  * 

I  Colonics.  colonics  were  able  to  borrow  in  the  London  market  during  ikt 

past  year,  the  computations  allowing  for  the  repayment  of  tht* 
various  loans  at  par  at  maturity  : — 


f^inAunt  of 
kii»  floated 
[  ai  per  ucnt. 


LouiM  FloAted. 


Xumber  of  Avor&trii  IhiUt 

yeors*     |      }^r  cunt, 
eumiicy.    at  h  liich  sold. 


Xcl 


Xew  South  Wales  3J  per  cent 

Victorin,  3^  per  cent. 

South  Austriilia  3^  percent.  ... 

Tnsmauia  3|  per  cent  

Western  Australia  4  per  C€nt.. 


.^0 
35 
50 
SO 


£ 

B. 

cL 

102 

8 

Oi? 

la'i 

5 

in 

m 

i:> 

i\k 

m 

Ti 

8i 

lOS 

15 

3 

£  a.  0.    £  «.  <L 

101  10  6|i  3    $  4 

Idrj  U  10  '  S    7   • 

<)S  3  10 

97  13  C 

108  1  11 


3  11  ( 
3  13  (^ 
3  VI    I 
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The  extent  to  which  the  credit  of  the  Colony  has  advanced  in 
the  eyes  of  the  British  capitalist  since  the  year  1870  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures.  The  first  column  shows  the  average 
interest  computed  on  the  nominal  amount  of  loans  outstanding  at 
the  end  of  each  year  under  review  ;  the  other  column  shows  the 
interest  on  the  amount  actuallv  realised  : — 


Year. 


Average 
Interest  on 

nominal 

Amount  of 

Loan. 


870 !  4-82 

1875 4-87 

1880 4-61 

l88.-> 419 

1889 '  3-93 

i 


Interest 

on 
Amount 
actually 
realised. 


5  07 
5-12 
4-84 
4-35 
412 


The  s^^lling  price  of  a  loan  is  not  perhaps  the  most  exact  test 
which  may  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  credit  of  a  country  in  the 
London  markets.  There  are  many  causes  which  may  combine 
to  influence  adversely  the  price  obtained  by  tender,  and  it  will  be 
evident  that  in  some  of  the  instances  given  in  the  table  on  page 
092  the  selling  price  of  loans  was  influenced  by  circumstances 
entirely  apart  from  the  credit  of  the  colonies  concerned.  A  truer 
gauge  of  credit  will  be  found  in  the  selling  price  and  interest 
yielded  to  investors  by  representative  stock  at  a  given  date.  The 
following  table  shows  the  interest  returned  by  the  stock  of  ^\""fj"l??.i?' 
(lifierent  colonies  in  June,  1890.  due  allowance  being  made  in  each 
case  for  accrued  interest,  and  for  repayment  of  loans  at  par  at 
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maturity.     Similar  figures  for  the  same  cnooth  of  18G8  jui4  UT^ 

have  been  addod  : — 


Qnrntry. 

urn. 

UTTa 

lam. 

£   t. 

<L 

£    s. 

d. 

£   i.  i 

Canfttk  ..„,..,. 

5  12 

6 

4    9 

0 

3    (  0 

New  South  WalM 

5    0 
4  17 

0 
6 

a  16 

4     2 

3 

0 

i   S   Q 

Victoria -,.*.*»*. ,..,.. 

New  Zealiuiil  ..,. .*«.«.,**..,<..< 

5     1 
5    6 

3 
3 

4  15 
4    5 

0 

2t  iU   T 

Qtie>«i]:iiilajr|(|    ,  ■,.,..,  l  ..,.,.,  ..,.■..*.■, . 

3  It    « 

South  Auftr&ttA 

5. 

6 

4    2 

6 

3  13  11 

Tasmania ,.♦ ,.,,...,,.,. 

5    8 

5     1 

0 
3 

4  12 
4  11 

6 

3 

3  13   i 

Cape  of  Good  Hope .,.,,..,. 

3  U    a 

Natal 

5  11 

3 

4  U 

3 

3  14    7 

MauritiuB 

5     5 

3  13 

0 
9 

4    8 
3  10 

9 
6 

3  le  10 

India. ♦ ,..,. 

3^9 

niol       The  improvement  in  the  cre^lit  of  all  the  colonies  ia  obvioufi.  4Jii 
J  credit.  ' 

at  the  rates  given  New  South  Walos  could  borrow  i!10U  to-<iaj  it 
the  same  coht  as  £58  could  ho  obtained  twenty-two  years  preriotEAlj. 
In  June,  1 890,  Britiah  consols  were  selling  at  a  rata  which  woM 
yield  £2  lis.  3d.  per  cent,  interest;  Canadian  and  Indian  slock 
were  also  selling  at  sbglitly  lietter  rates  than  New  8ouih  Walea 
This  is  certainly  anomalous,  as  there  is  nothing  in  th©  hbt^iry 
of  tli«He  last  mentioned  countries,  or  in  the  nature  of  tbcif 
resources,  to  wairant  even  the  slight  preference  shown  u>  ihfir 
stock  above  that  of  New  South  Waltss  or  Victoria. 


The  old  method  of  raising  loans  was  superseded  by  the  InacnM 
Stock  Act  of  1883.  Under  the  Act  in  question  th<>  loans  of  il»^ 
Colony  are  negotiated  by  the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  the  eipeoirf 
of  the  last  four  loans  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: — 


5,500,000^ 

[July 
5,500,000401686^  5»247,e02 

Mch. 
a.500,00030:l868 


S^SOO.OOOaOilSSg'  3,584.105 


Tli6  charges  incidental  to  the  lioating  of  the  Joans  ainounted  to 
1*56|  1*72,  l*t)5,  1"57,  and  1'65  per  cent,  respectively  upon  the 
OftpitfJ  value,  but  on  the  gross  amount  raised  the  percentage  for 
6ach  loan  was  1*06,  1"88,  173,  1'52,  ami  1*61  per  cent 

The  loans  raised  in  England  do  not  ooBie  to  the  Colony  as  coin,  p«iftti«n 
but  as  njerchiindiso,  and  form  the  greater  portion  of  the  excess*"^  it«tKirt»i 
of  imports  over  exports,  which  is  so  matked  a  feature  in  tlie 
iiude  of  these  colonies.  The  following  tuhle  shows  the  trade  of 
the  Colony  for  twenty  years,  and  the  lomi  expenditure  on 
public  workn  during  each  year.  Making  allowance  for  the 
Inrperfection  of  tlie  trade  returns,  the  earnings  of  foreign  invest- 

tm«7nta    in   the  Colony,    and  the  expenditure  of  coloniat«  living 
abroad,  it  is  evident  how  close  the  connection  is  between  the  loan 
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Iniports,  Exports,  *uid  Expenditure  i 

!rtmi  Lomta. 

Y«r. 

Impoftf.      ' 

&c|xnti. 

of  Export- 

1870 

£ 
7,757,2,Sl 
10,933.50S 
9,54i7,S43 
I0,951>,8<i4 
11,045,420 
13,7:i5,l33 
13,800,505 
14,a52.77S 
15, 104,045 
14,503.826 
14,176,063 
17.587,012 
21,407,899 
21.522,841 
23,160,910 
2:^737.40  r 
21,313,127 
19,171.317 
21,229.277 
22,863,057 

7,9yO.03S 

11, 259,  mm 

10,476,^54 
12,ti  18,755 
12.398,518 
13,797,397 
13;0<il,4l2 
1    13,457,000 
13,134,405 
13,131,031 
15,682,802 
l«,307.SO5 
17,077,35,5 
20,202,273 
18,577,290 
1    16,750,107 
1    15,717,937 
1S,52 1,750 
20,020,130 
23,'294,1>34 

£ 

320.401 

!MJ«f,8ll 

1871 
1872 

1873 

1,C58,S«!II 

1874 

:::;:;::: 

753,O0«  1 

1875 

02^204      1 

1870 
1877 

739,093 
1,394,878 
1,970,240 
1,371,895 

1878 
1879 
1 H80 

lisixjjso 

, 

ISHl 

1,279.207 
3.790,544 
1,200,508 
4.5S3,02<5 
6,987,354 
5,595,190 
649,567 
309,147 

1882 
188:i 

]as4 

188.3 
I88fi 

••«««•*•• 

3.       ,. 
3,««#bJ4S 
3  706,35(5 

ia87 
1888 
1889 

"*81.8V7 

1,9^55,01  J 
1,91*1,30: 
1«41M,9U0 

Tlio   expeocliturt^  of  loan   money  on  puLlic    works,   from  the 
bp^nnnin^  of  1870  to  the  close  of  1889,  was  £34.1£»G,099,  and  tk 
amount  of  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  daring  tlmt  period  w» 
approximately  £17,841|596|  leiiving  the  net  amount  of  British 
eaintiil  imported  into  the  Colony  at  ^16,354,503,     The  excesfcol 
imports  duriDg  the  series  of  years  covered  by  the  foregoiog  ulfe 
amounts  to  £24,0.')0,471,  or  £7,095,968  more  than  the  net  |ffiK 
ceeds  of  the  loans  which  reachetl  New  South  Walesi     This  cxoBi 
is   spread    over    twenty   years,   and  equals  about   £385,000  per 
annum.       The    sum    la-st    mentioned   represents   the    dlfiiin^to"? 
l)fitween  the  amount  of  British  capital  sent  to  tlie  Colony  6f 
private  investment,   and  the  earnings  of  such  capital   itivrsti:<din 
the  country*     From  the  circuui stances  of  the  ca«e  it  is  iin|iosstbJ9 
t4j  make  an  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  of  British  and  oUiff 
etipital  which  is  sent  to  this  country  for  investment*  but  dataij? 
not  wanting  from  wliich  a  somewhat  close  approximation  mar  *»• 
made  for  each  of  the  past  six  years.     It  will   be  seen  from  itf 
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I^Uowing  fltatfimeut  that  the  flow  o£  niouoy  from  abi-oad  for  invest- 
aeiit  in  N«w  South  Wales  bus  greatly  nnJuced  since  1885.  Tlit? 
&iy  large  excejis  of  imports  over  ex^Kirts  which  haa  marked  tho 
peratiori«  of  tlie  neighhourtng  Colony  of  Victoria  would  warrant 
ae  assumptiuii  that  the  invciitiaent  of  foreign  capital  in  Australia 
ill  continueSj  hut  that  for  tlie  present  its  cour«t^  han  been  diverted 
om  New  South  Wales  to  Victoria.  In  the  following  table  the 
ivestnients  of  private  persons  are  jdone  considered  ;  the  expendi- 
are  of  the  State  from  external  loans  will  be  found  elsewhei-e  : — 
stnient^  of  British  and  other  Capital  in  New  South  Wales. 


y«r. 

AmouiiC. 

Year. 

Aniouiit* 

1S84 
IS80 
lS8t& 

£ 

4,2J^l\O0O 

1887 
168U 

£ 

3,frio,f)0f» 

l,4tiO,000 

PUBLIC  WEALTil. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890  the  estimated  value  of  the  vaiiumti*>ii  ut 

"public  and  privatB  wealth  of  the  Colony  was  £r)8I,:i31,000»  or  v»tu  weaitiu 

about  £b\B  \mt  head  of  population.     The  public  and  municipal 

ite  is  valued  at  ill 77,7*1 1»000,  or  al>out  £158  per  hea*I,  while 

the   persomd    and    private    wealth   of    the    Cok^ny   auiountK    to 

?40a,G<)(),(JOO,  or  £360  per  head.     The    puljlic  weultli   of    New 

outh  Wales  consists  of  railways,  telegraphs,  public  works,  unsold 

lands,  the  latter  mostly  leased  to  pastoralists,  and  yielding  revenue 

in  the  shape  of  rent     The  value  of  each  class  was  : — 

£ 

^EaitwIly»,  tramwajB,  telegraphs,  and  other  revenue  yield- 
ing works ..,..,, ,,,.,. 13,ri0O,00O 
Public  works  and  buildiu^s«  not  yieldiug  revenue,  or  only 

imiireetly 18*500,000 

Uti«>M  Crown  tiiiid»,  and  balance*  due  ou   lands  sold 

ctinditiouaUy .,.      ]10,<XK>,000 


Total  value  of  public  property  or  estate    £172,LOO,(KM) 

Municipal  Property — Roadu,  liuihlinga,  and  other  works 

coustructed  by  Muuidpalitien , 5»731,000 


Total  public  wealth,.. £177.731,000 


FINANCE  AXD  PUBLIC  TTEAI-TH. 


I»rtltnftted  ^diie       The  present  value  of  the  Government  railways  and 
[  ipf  ptihUc  worki 

of    tbe   Colony    ku    been    taken   at    the    moderate   estimale  ■ 

X3S, 500,000,    the    ex{»enditure   on    construction    aloiie,  ta  ik 

end  of  1889   Imving  been  iibout  £31,200,000.      The  UkiMvaf 

the  amount  represents  tlic  value  of  Crown  lands  ttsed  Ibr  A 

ways,  and    not   specially   paid  for,   and   the    increased  -rake  4 

tail  way  property  during  the  thirty -four  year^  wbidi  ha^^tkyad 

since  the  lines  were  tirst  opened  for  traiHc     The  preBBlii  fite  tf 

roads  and  bridges  formed  chiefly  out  of  generaJ  revenue  hai  htm 

taken  at  X9,000,000,   which  is  the  estimate    of    the   EngineeHO* 

Chief  for  Hoadsand  Bridges.     Harbour  works,  Incloding  wiians 

and  dredging  plant,  are  valued  at  X3,670,0OO|    public  building 

and  other  works  i:5,870,000,  telegraphs  X725,00O,   water  fufiply 

and  sewerage  £4,235,000,  making  the  total  value  of  public  wtiri^ 

wliether  constructed  from  loans  or  revenue,  £62,000,000, 

I  Edtitnaied  if»iii«      The  value  of  the  public  estate  appears  in  the  eatimat^  gitta 
■  of  thv  public  ^  '^  *^  o 

«i^t»-  in  previous   table   as  £110,000,000.     Of  this  snm  £12,3O7,0» 

represents  the  amount  due  to  the  Crown  by  conditional  pun  liagf^ 
while  the  remainder,  £9 7, 593,000,  is  tlie  value  of  the  maaU 
estate*  The  total  area  unalienated  at  the  comnjeneenient  of  tki 
year  1890  was  152,282,000  acres,  and  of  this  nearly  I37,699,CW0 
acres  were  leased  at  a  rental  of  £764,800,  the  remaining  jiortioii 
of  14,583,000  acres  represents  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  Colaoj. 
The  value  set  down  for  the  unsold  Crown  lands,  otherwise  tJna 
those  leased  for  mining,  is  about  128.  lOd,  fier  acre,  whidl  » 
certainly  by  no  means  extra vugiint. 

value      The  value  of    municipal  works  is  £5,731,000,  this,  with  tht 

I  ot  tutttiifipoi  -         t  I . 

works,  sums  already  given,  making  the  total  value  of  public  and  aiim*' 

cipal  property  about  £177,731,000.  Against  the  wealtli,  hcf^- 
ever,  must  be  set  the  amount  of  the  public  debt^  £4C,646,<4^ 
and  that  of  the  municipalities  £1,614,013  in  all,  £48,280,453 
or  27  per  cent,  of  the  total,  thus  leaving  a  sur|>lu5  of  alKwt 
£129,500,000  on  the  public  estate  alone,  without  consadering  tli« 
value  of  private  property. 
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PRIVATE  WEALTH. 
Private    proporty  in  the  Colony  is  eBtimated  at  tke  value  of 
2403,000,000,  compnsetl  as' follows  : — 

Land , ,....  £178.500,000 

Hotwea,  jind  permanent  improrementa     .............*    132,G00,0<M) 

Live  «tock... .., .,,,. 33,000,000 

Personal  property,  iBcluding  Iiousehold  fwmiture 20^000^000 

Machinery  and  itn piemen ta  of  tnule.. 7,0^^"^000 

Coin  and  bullion 9.0^5,000 

McrcliAntlifte  , ...„. 21,500,000 

Shipping  owned  in  the  Colony 1,EM>0,000 

£403,600,000 

Tlie  total  given  al)Ove  is  certainly  veiy  large,  but  may  W  roughly  Lat^  »inottiit  of 

en£i4*(l  by  taking  tlie  amoimt  of  money  left  by  persons  dying 

ng  the  past  tive  yeara     Tlmn  the  total  amount  sworn  to  of 

operty  claimed  under  probate  and  letters  of  adminiiitration  during 

period  was  £23,164,790.     Tlie  number  of  deaths  during  the 

ime  period  was  72,554,  so  that  the  avei-age  value  of  the  property 

iby  each  person  dying  was  about  JC319.     It  is  well  known  that 

operty  for  j^robate  purposeti  is  not  estimated  at  its  full  value ; 

aing  the  re^l  value  is  10  per  cent,  above  the  probate,  the  total 

ftlth  of  the  Colony,  aa  estimated  by  this  means,  on  the  popu- 

Jation  of  1889,  would  bi3  £394,000,000,  and  if  to  thia  the  increniciit 

the  pnat  few  years  be  added  the  total  will  approach  very  closely 

the  sum  above  given. 

Tlie  value  of   all    lands  an<l   batblinijs  assessed   for  municipal  Laiid>t and bttiUi. 

°  *        Inff*  within 

urposeB  is  £127,21:2,040,  the  annual  vtilue  being  £7,792,350,  or  [^"^jlSf 
•12  p€r  cent  on  the  nominal  capital  value.  It  is  well  understood, 
however,  that  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  lands  is  generally 
greatly  underRtated  for  municirml  purposes,  and  the  annual  value 
per  cent,  of  all  property  ia,  iJi  reality,  not  ko  liigli  as  given  above; 
nevertheless,  for  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  estimate,  the  value  of 
property  within  municipalities  is  taken  as  substantially  the  same 
I  that  returned  by  the  municipal  authorities. 


TOO 


nmnldpiiJItJoi. 
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furuitiirc. 


SltfTt'hftnilise, 


Tho  fti-ea  of  laud  outside  numicipalities,  -which  is  in  |iri«^ 
hands,  aiiiomits  to  al>out  42,215^200  acres*  On  this  aim  lb 
number  of  houses  waa,  in  1889,  about  100,000,  ralw^^i  U 
£n»500,000,  wJiilc  the  vahic  of  tho  land  itself  was  XIOI.CU^ 
— exclusive  of  the  amount  owing  by  selectors  an  thtir 
ditional  purchaseB.  In  luaking  this  estimate  the  liuidfi  ol  iW 
Colony  have  been  classified  into  various  gratles  having  irgiitlM 
their  situation  and  capability  of  proiluction,  and  valued  ac«x>nl7Dgh. 
The  mincial  lands  are  woith^  at  a  moderate  compuutiofiv 
£15,000,000.  The  permanent  improvements  effected  in  lii 
purchased  lands  of  the  Colony  and  on  the  holdings  of  putonl 
tenants  have  lieen  valued  by  the  Inspector  of  Stock  at  jS60,354,OIC 
For  the  purpose  of  tliia  estimate  the  value  lias  been  taken  ai 
£49,()0O,0OO,  or  7o  per  cent,  of  Mr,  Bnice's  figures.  Tb?  dt^ 
tennination  of  an  exact  value  for  any  of  the  Iteius  which  cqir- 
prise  the  estimate  just  given  is,  of  course^  impossible;  buiiiii 
lielieved  thut  the  sums  named  fairly  repreaentfi  the  value  of  Urn 
property  against  wliicb  they  stand. 

The  estimated  value  of  personal  property  and  furuitum  b  Jrt 
down  at  ^20,000,000,  which  is  not  more  than  :25  [ler  cent,  of  tU 
value  of  the  liouses  j  this  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  too  low  vliA 
it  is  borne   in  mind   that  it   is  usual  in  England    to  esV 
value  of  furniture  ^done  at  half  the  vahio  of  tho  houses  fui.*.  ..  - 

^Merchandise  represents  the  value  of  the  goods  and  stocks  of  ill 
kind.s,  whether  in  store  or  shops,  or  at  the  place  of  pixHlccti<», 
and  averages  in  value  half  the  imports  andexpoi-ts  taken  togrtlwr. 

The  following  is  a  suuimiiry  of  the  total  value  as  wr-ll  a\  of  t^ 
value  per  liead  of  jjopulation  ; — 

TuttiL  \  nine  }</  rww 

Public  wealth. -     ITT/TSKOOO  IS$ 

Pnviitc  wealth  ♦, 4 n:{, 000,000  960 


Total  wealth  .......,., „.,    581,331,000 
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The  vfilue  of  the  estates  in  wliich  wills  were  proved  in  tbo  intr«uw  in  value 

*  of  c«tikt«Ki  of 

olonj,   or  for   wliicli  letters  of  aJmitiistration   were   grantetl,  ^JJ^JJ****^  1***^' 
has  incre.isetl  very  rapidly ;  but,   unfortunately,  the  records  are 
lot  perfect  prior  to  the  year  1881  :■ — 

Talue  of  Property  for  which  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration 
were  granted* 


year. 

No,  *yl 
PnhiLte*  and 

fion»— win 

Amnunt 
sw'orti  to. 

No,  of 

Letters  of 

Atlnilnistrft' 

tiow. 

Amount 
Bwum  CO. 

Total  No, 
of  tdUtCik 

Totjvl 
Aijiouiit 

1 

181 

071 

,"(1*1  J 

307,818  ' 

1JU7 

2,310.123 

182 

810 

3,086,554 

5sa 

581,323 

1,390 

4,16S.0S2 

183 

862 

3,528,602 

ai3 

5aS.029 

1,475 

4,116,631 

184 

933 

3,tt42J0n 

VA.S 

005,543 

1,581 

4,248,252 

185 

961 

3,721,805 

639 

601,542 

1,620 

4,323,347 

Bsa 

1,02€ 

4J2ft,918 

706 

768,623 

1,732 

5,495.546 

887 

901 

3,621,874 

fi&Ti 

641,426 

I,G26 

4,263,300 

m 

99S 

3,652.963 

667 

633,295 

1,665 

4,291,258 

689 

1»115 

4,317,734 

682 

473,611 

1J07 

4,791,345 

Two  things  are  plainly  noticeable  from  tliis  table,  especially  if  Average  >-a!tie 
;  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  one,  viz., — tliat  the 

oportionate  number  of  persons  leaving  property  shows  a  general 
Budency  to  increase  faster  than  the  population,  whilst  tlie  average 
^atue  of  estates  is  also  increasing;      As  regards  the  latter,  the 

ares  are  somewhat  iri'egular  owing  to  the  occurrence  at  irregular 
atorvala  of  the  deaths  of  very  wealtby  nicm,  which  amongst  so 
amparatiirely  few  deaths  considerably  affect  the  aver^^ge. 


TO! 
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Yalne  of  'Frapestj  left  hf  Ferscms  Deceased. 


index  of  wenlth, 


Yew* 

Ifnmbflrof  WIDt  ; 

proved  or 
adminlffermtiont 

gnntcd. 

Knmberof 
dtntha. 

Ttrmmm  vlio  liil 
Itropertjr. 

-^i 

t 

1866 

41S6 

7,361 

5^08 

11^ 

mJ7 

387 

8,631 

4  48 

1  >: 

istis 

437 

7,225 

6-05 

1  ii-j 

1869 

462 

6,691 

6liO 

1  '1.- 

1870 

428 

6,558 

6 '53 

\  iM 

1871 

475 

6.407 

7  41 

l,i^ 

1872 

522 

7,468 

6-99 

l;i!0 

1873 

037 

7,611 

8  37 

\;m 

1874 

m5 

8,652 

7'»2 

\.T^ 

1S75 

908 

10,771 

8*43 

• 

1870 

926 

1),H»3 

8*27 

• 

1877 

1,001 

t^.8^;9 

1014 

• 

1878 

K087 

10,763 

10  10 

* 

1879 

lA'il 

10,200 

1030 

• 

1880 

M73 

11, 23 J 

10-44 

• 

1881 

ljf»7 

1K536 

HV3S 

l,«? 

18g2 

1,399 

12,816 

10{*2 

*♦  *r'j 

1883 

1,475 

12,249 

12-04 

1884 

1,581 

14,220 

12-94 

1885 

1,620 

15,282 

10*60 

1886 

1,732 

14,587 

11-87 

1??87 

1,626 

13,448 

12t»9 

1888 

1,865 

14,40a 

n  56 

18^ 

1,797 

14,829 

1212          j 

i,0^ 

*  OatiiMX  b«  Accnrfttely  ipreti,  probftto  dutle*  not  lia  tatr«. 
As  already  pointed  out^  the  amount  of  property  sworn  tOifv 
the  purpo^  of  obtaiuing  letters  of  adininistratioo  or  probate  is  D# 
an  index  to  the  total  wealth  of  the  community,  except  in  tliiat 
years  when  stamp  duties  were  levied.  On  the  20th  Junev  1^ 
these  duties  were  imposed,  and  remained  in  force  antil  tbe  end  ^ 
1874  ;  they  remained  in  abeyance  until  June  25th,  1880»  wia 
they  were  again  imposed.  Sufficient  time  has,  however,  eltpcsi 
between  the  date  lirht  mentioned  and  the  close  of  1889  to  eniWf 
a  comparative  view  to  be  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  CoJoaf, 
During  the  five  years,  1870  to  1874,  there  died  36,G96  pemos^ 
and  the  property  left  by  them  amounted  to  X 4,00*^,333,  so  fiat 
the  average  per  head  was  only  £109,  and  the  total  private  rnmJSk 
averaged  £58,424,000.  For  the  periotl  1885  to  188£>  the  numbfr 
of  deaths  occurring  was  72,554,  and  the  property  left  by  liw** 
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who  died  was  valued  at  £23,164,796,  giving  au  average  o!  £319 
per  head,  ao  that  the  average  wealth  for  the  whole  population  waa 
£332,445,850  for  tlie  five  years  named.     The  increase  of  wealth,  Rxtmordin&rjf 

showa  by  the  rt  turns  quoted,  amounted  to  £274,021,850  during  woaitb. 
be  fifteen  years  wluch  elapsed  from  1870-74  to  1885-89,  a  rate 
Kjuivalent  to  12*^9   per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  populatioQ 
Jvanced  only  at  the  rate  of  4*53  per  cenL     Such  progress  in  the  , 

ccunmktion  of  wealth  is  beyond  all  precedent,  and  is  so  extra- 
Unary  as  to  raise  suspicion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  figures  j 
Bpon  which  the  deduction  is  built     Tbe  figures,  however,  relating 
the  value  of  property  left  by  persona  who  died  may  be  taken 
correct,   and  tJie   somewhat   Kimihir   progress  experienced  in 
Victoria  would  warrant  the  supposition  timt  the  conclusion  as  to 
be  rate  at  which  wealth  has  accumulated  is  also  correct ;  never- 
beless  tbe  figures  are  given  with  ditiidence  and  shoiild  be  used 
"with  caution.      For  nurposes  of  comparison  with  the  neighbouring^  New  South 
^colony,  the  penod  from   Ls<0  to  18i^9  lias  been  selected  for  >iew  victori*  t^om- 
3uth  Wales,  and  1870  to   1888  for  Victoria,  no  later  returns  ^ 
eing  available  for  the  latter  colony.     In  regard  to  New  South 
Tales,  the  defect  which  has  already  been  adverted  to  mars  the  , 
ill  value  of  the  table  ;  from  1875  to  1880  probate  duties  were 
liot  in  force,  and  it  is  surmised  that  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  years 
Jongiog  to  this  period  the  personal  estates  only  of  persons  who 
lied  were  valued  for  purposes  of  probate.      However,  this  may  be  ; 
the  table  will  illustrate  what  is  intended,  Wz,,  the  vast  growth  of 
Ihe  wealth  both  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and   of  the  indi- 
riduals  of  which  it  is  composed. 


Nd^SoulhWftlM. 

VkitorlA. 

Yeftra. 

Atnoutii 

IcCt  by 

each 

nenoin 

Number  ol 
ucnam 

T«W  Wealth 
PopolAtlon. 

Avemga  | 

AmniUit  '    Averefre      An»w»xfinato 

left  hy     NuinU-r  of    Total  V  colth 
uttch         ponmiiB    1             of 

penoa        Uriag.        J'opttlntion. 

! 870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 

£ 

109 

178 

319 

530,000 
fMOJOO 
818,000 

£ 

58,424,000 

ll.sll"2.600 

21tj.  110,400 

332,445,850 

£ 

146 
211 
268 
•342 

£ 
757,650     llO.eitVrOO 
815,300  1   I7'2,028,30t> 
901,650,  241,642,200 
1.026,300     350,652,000 

•1886tolB8& 
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The  foliowiBg  UMe  shows  the  number  and  valae  of  csilalfs  ( 
which  stamp  duties  were  |>aid  daring  the  jears  1887-89  : — 


TCamber. 


Valofi.    iKmatwx;    TjdK. 


Viidtr  the  1^1  uc  uf  £5,000 

*,  ♦,         £12,600| 

I 
£25.000 

„  M  XftO.OOO 

<h«r  „         £50,000 


r<A»i 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,513 

i.Qa$,i(» ' 

%m 

1,099^88S 

50 

4S7,ldO 

n 

578,065 

2& 

444.005 

n 

03S;88S 

10 

8flS»nS5 

18 

tts:,im 

13 

l.280,TU5 

li 

i,9m,ua 

1.630 

3,(M»,SSS 

1.037 

4,S11,4SS 

l,8Tf 

TV  I   mM 
ft 

M 
IS 


U^ 
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It  will  he  seen  that  during  the  jear  1H89  stamp  duti«9 
paid  in  1,700  estates,  to  the  value  of  £4, 287, 895,  being  an  nireng*? 
of  ^2,522  for  each  estate.     The  total  number  of  pitrsotm  who  diisl 
during  the  year  was  14,829,  or  at  the  ratf  of  13*43  to  et'cry  l.OOO 
of  the  BU'an   population,     Pi-esuminff  tliat  wealth   ia  diniriljated 
among  the  living  in  the  same  projiortion  as  it  was  among  those  on 
whose  estates  stamp  duties  were  paid  in   relation  to   thr  totil 
number  of  the  dciul,  there  would  have  been,  at  the  end  of  1^, 
117,051  persons  with  estates  under  ^5,000,  5,652  with  propeflr 
between  £5,000  and  £12,500,  1,5^3  who  were  worth  X12»500  hi 
£23,000,  1,191  whosr  wealth  was  between  £25,000  and  £30,000* 
ami  1,117  who  enjoyed  estates  valuetl  at  over  50,000.    This  would 
leave  about  996,000  people  whose  effects  were,  so  to  speak,  li 
little   or   no   value,    consisting    mainly  of   personal    property— 
chiefly  furniture — which    is   raixdy  made   the   subject   of  fonnil 
bequest.      Tlie   property  of  the   Colony  may  be   said   to  \m^ 
aecumulatefl  into  the  hands  of  one  eighth  of  the  population,  whidi, 
restricted  as  it  must  Ik?  deemed,  is  a  considerably  wider  distribn* 
tiou  than  is  found  in  older  countries. 
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INCOME. 
The  income  of  persona  living  or  hold j rig  property  in  New  South  '^*>*^'  m^vM. 
•flJes  was  estimated  in  18^59-90  to  be  £02,950,000,  or  at  the  j'ate 
j£57  pei'  head  of  mean  populaiioo.      The  income  is  derived 
torn  the  following  sources : — 

Pastoral  pursuits .„,„....,».*,^.. .......  ....  ...  13^40t),000 

Dairy  fanning .,.....-  l,4W)JKKi 

Agricultural  and  forestry....... >.,.,..  5,(>50,fHM> 

MiniDt „ 4,450,f>00 

Manufacturing  puryuits    .*... , .,.. rv70U,(XK> 

Professional ,...,. ,  ..  tiJIX^XXJ 

Cominerdal,  tmde,  &c S,lX>0,CHXJ 

Distribution  of  food  a,od  driDk  and  domestic  pamiiits 4,(i!>0,000 

CWfitruction 5,fci70»0()0 

Trausj>.jrt l,S0O.OtK> 

8t.ite  einployda 1,*>20,000 

Htfuta  durived  from  houi$ea  and  land  not  used  for  agricul- 
ture, pastoral^  or  mioing ........  6,12n,0OO 

Alisc&Ilaneous  pursuits '. , 1,560,000 

Total....... £02,050,000 

The  earnings  derived  from  what  are  usually  termed  productive  PTOc!u«iti\'e 

ai^uits — pastoral,  dtiiry  farming,  agriculture,  minings  and  manu- 

ctures— amount  to  £30,000,000,  or  48*6  jier  cent,  of  tlie  total 

dming.s  of  tlie  community.      The  income  of  the   wage-e^rnei-s, 

acluding  females,  amounts  to  .£28,550,000,  distributed  approxi" 

laately  as  follows  :— 

Income  of  Wage-camel's.  X 

pMtoral  and  farming 7,720,0[]0 

Mines  Mui  C|uarrie8 ,♦ :^,*JOO,(K10 

Wcirks  and  manufactoriea , ,4„» 4,<i(X),CMK> 

Transport. 1. 1100.000 

Attenilunc^  and  food  diBtribution H,.'>30.000 

MechAnics  and  unskilled  labourers .'">, 490,000 

Muoelkneoua 2,110,000 

Total,. £28,550,000 

The  above  estimate  represents  the  income  of  385,000  poTSons, 
of  whom  319,000  were  males  and  CO, 000  females.  The  eumings 
of  the  former  were  £25,730,000  and  of  the  latter  £2,820,000,  the 
average  per  head  >teing  £80  13s.  2d.  and  £42  14s.  7d,  respectively. 
The  income  derived  by  persons  residing  abi*aad  who  hold  property, 
or  have  investments  in  this  country,  is  at  present  more  a  matter  of 
j^jicculation  than  of  exact  computation.  The  amount  of  such 
2  V 
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inoome  is  undoubtedly  large,  as  there  has  been  for  many 
constant  influx  of  capital^  cbiefly  frctm  Great  Britain  and 
for  investmeut  in  New  Houth  Wales.  The  eamiD^ 
capital  now  reaches  a  considerable  sum,  and  there  is  ample 
to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  income  of  non-] 
amounts  to  not  less  than  £3,500^000  per  year» 

Compared  with  the  older  countries  the  income  stated  in  th^ 
going  table  to  \je  enjoyed  by  f»ersons  living  in  New  South  Wd^ 
will  appear  very  considerable,  but  not  more  so  than  tK«  hagli  n 
of  wages  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Colony  would  lead  cm 
expect.     The  following  table^  extracted  from  Mulhalls  Dictiootf 
of  Statistics,  gives  the  rate  for  the  princiiml  countries  of  Eorep 
and  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  :— 

Income  per  Head,  of  Population  in  Yarious  Countria. 


Cwmtry. 


Totell 


locciniB  per  feiii 


United  Kingdom. . . . . . 

Kughuid    , 

Scotland   

Ireland «..,..... 

France ,,.,,.. 

Germnny    ...,. 

Russia ., 

AustriA 

ItAly 

SfMkin ,.,.., 

Portugal  ,-..*.,.....,.., 

Belgium  

Hofland... 

Denmark , 

Sweden  and  Norway 

SwitzerUod 

Greeoe 

United  Statea 

Canada 

New8ottth  Wales  ... 


caBREyCT. 
The  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of   the  TJd3 
curmS"*  Kingdom.     Gold  is  the  standard,   the  silver  and  cop|ier  cumai 

are  more  properly  tokens  than  coins.     Gold  coins  are  legiaJ 
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to  any  amount,  silver  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings,  sundaid  wdgbi 
and  bronze  for  one  shilling.     The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of 
each  coin  are  given  below.    The  least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign 
is  122*5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a  half-sovereign  61  125  grains  : — 
Coins  in  circulation. 


Deoominataoo  of  Cmn. 


Standard  Weight 


Standard  FineneoB. 


riAiA         ^  Sovereign 

^*^ i  Half-sovereign. 


Silver 


rCrown 

I  Double  Florin.. 

J  Half -crown 
Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

^Threepence 


Bron«>...  j  l^y-: 


Imperial  grains. 

123-27447 
61*63723 


436-36363 

349-09090 

21818181 

174*54545 

87-27272 

43-63636 

21-81818 

145-83333 

87-50000 


! 

!  Eleven-twelfths  fine  gold, 
one-twelfth  alloy,  or  deci- 
mal fineness  -91666. 


Thirty-seven-fortieths  fine 
silver,  three-fortiethsalloy, 
or  decimal  fineness  *9*25. 


Mixed   metal,    copper,    tin, 
and  zinc. 


Gold  coins  are  the  only  ones  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  though  ^f^  of  gold 
silver  and  bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued.  The  weight 
of  gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opening  of  the  Mint  on  the 
14th  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1889,  was  17,113,910  oz.,  valued 
at  £64,576,152;  of  this  quantity  New  South  Wales  produced  only 
7,296,781  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £27,805,849,  the  amount  from  each 
colony  being : — 

Gold  received  for  Coinage  at  the  Sydney  Mint 


Oolony  where  groW  was  prodooed. 

Weijrht. 

Value. 

New  South  Wales  

oz. 

7,296,781 

6,945,229 

2,121,361 

1,440,969 

11,805 

54,063 

16,726 

226,976 

£ 
27.805,849 

Queensland  

21,296,682 

New  Zealand   

8,380,096 

Victoria 

5,916,955 

Tasmania 

44,817 

South  Australia  

194,157 

Other  countries  

57,664 

Old  coin  

879,932 

Total 

17,113,910 

64,576,152 

7o8 
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Nv«  South  The  giTater  part  of  the  gold  won  in  New  Souih  Wala  tm 

ilulTtit^nt  fe'oJd  Qiieensland,  and  also  part  of  the  produce  of  New  ZoUaod 

South  Australia,  comes  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  by  Ur  ^ 
larger  portion  of  the  gold  of  the  colonies  last-mentioned*  m 
as  of  tht3  other  colonies  of  the  group,  goes  to  Midbouma  Ik 
total  value  of  gohl  raised  in  Australaaia  excluding  Wtslai 
Australia  to  the  end  of  1888  amounted  to  X3f:8,274,84.\  l^il 
per  cent  of  wldch  paiisefl  through  the  !Mint  of  this  Colony.  TIm 
value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1S$9,  «il 
£64,451,5G8  of  which  £(51,718,000  worth  of  gold  iras  con' 
into  coin,  the  value  of  Bovereigns  and  httlf-so%'3rcigns  being:— 
Gold  Coin  issued  by^  the  Sydney  Mint* 


Bovereigzi& 


Half. 


£ 

€ 

^  M 

1855  to  1877 

39,248,500 

1,963,60© 

41.212,0afl 

187S 

1,259,1100        1 

63,0UO 

i,32t(aifl 

1879 

1,360,000 

4L0OO 

1,4I3,W^ 

1880 

1,45I>»000 

40,000 

1,499.000 

1881 

1,300.000 

31,000 

1.39bU0Ql^ 

1882 

1,208,000 

20,000 

1,324,0QqH 

I8S3 

1,108,000 

110,000 

1.2t8,00lfl 

1884 

1,505,000 

1  rtfMtXW^^ 

1885 

1.486.000 

1  Ais£  i«]^l 

1886 

1,667.000 

41,000 

1887 

2,002,000 

07,000 

2.069.QQfl 

I88S 

2,187,000 
3,262,000 

0  iCTMtf^l 

1880 

32.000 

3.m.'«9 

Total  ..., 

59,297,500 

2,420,500 

»■  -.«.■ 

.  rjl 

BrotiBeandiiitvcr 
toUi  Ittuod  by 
MlnL 


Bronze  coin  was  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  1868,  and  i 
coin  in  1879.     Tlie  respective  value  of  each  to  the  closw 
year  1889   being  :— Bronze,  £32,560;    silver,    JE3G1,175, 
amount  of  each  pjirticular  currency  issued  in  eacliyeor  is  i 


the  following  table : 
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Sydney  Mint — Silver  and  Bronze  coin  issued. 


Silver  Coin. 

Bronze 
Coin. 

Year. 

Half-     1 
crowns. 

£ 

Florins. 

Shillings. 

Six- 
pences. 

Three- 
pences. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S68  to  1875 

15,185 

1876 

1,045 

1877 

770 

1878 

735 

1879 

17,000 

15,972 

12,000 

3,681 

4,647 

53,300 

910 

1880 

11,300 

6,428 

11,900 

2,219 

3,153 

35,000 

545 

1881 

14,600 

10,600 

12,000 

3,600 

2,700 

43,500 

710 

1882 

12,100 

11,300 

13,800 

1,300 

4,000 

42,500 

1,950 

1883 

11,200 

9,300 

13,000 

2.400 

3,700 

39,600 

1,375 

1884 

15,000 

11,800 

11,300 

4.300 

3,800 

46,200 

1,765 

1885 

11,100 

7,200 

12,450 

6.550 

7,600 

43,900 

2,485 

188G 

2,600 

200 

5,500 

1,450 

7,650 

17,400 

1,095 

1887 

2,375 

700 

1.850 

500 

eoo 

6.115 

SOO 

1888 

1,425 

900 

3,250 

3,100 

2,610 

11,285 

1,630 

1889 

♦7,800 

t4,000 

3,900 

2,700 

3,975 

22,375 

1,560 

Total...  £ 

106,500 

78,400 

100,950 

30,800 

44,525 

361,175 

32,560 

! 

*■  Includes  £500  in  Crowns.        t  Includes  £500  double  florins. 


The  amount  of  silver  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  from  silver  coin 

.  .  .,    ,oor\  -Withdrawn. 

1873,  wiien  the  Mint  first  received  worn  coin,  until  1881),  was  of 

tlie  nominal  value  of  £115,124.     The  actual  weight  after  smelting 

was  364,261  oz.,  and  the  corresponding .  weight  of  new  coinage 
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stock  of  {fold 
and  »iWcr 


would  be  418»G33  02.     The  loss  while   the  coins  wirre  ir>  r'^^.^h 
iioa  was  therefore  bi^372  oz.,  the  average  loss  bfung  1  - 

cent. 


Tho  aniount  of  00m  held  by  the  banks,  and  in  di 
was  larger  during  1889  than  in  any  previous  y^^r,  tho«g!i,  m 
compared  with  the  populntion^  the  t^otal  has  not  rarled  greatly^ 
some  years,  as  will  he  set^n  fi'om  the  following  table  : — 

Coin  in  Circulation  and  in  Banks,  with  Average  per  Head  of 
Population  at  close  of  year. 


Year. 

Coin  iti  Banlu 

p«rl»d: 

Colo  Id 

per  bead. 

Total  In  Bft&ki 

■aa  to         A^tam^ 

£ 

£   «. 

d. 

£ 

£    a. 

d. 

£         U  •.! 

1870 

1,352,842 

2  15 

2 

1,960,344 

4    0 

<^  1 

3,313,186     -  '•    ■ 

1871 

2,413.144 

4  15 

0 

2,004.0:36 

3  18 

10 

4,417,180 

1872 

2,693,154 

5    2 

4 

2,075,546 

3  18 

7 

4,7as.7UO     'J 

1873 

1,970,075 

3  12 

5 

2,191,794 

4    0 

e 

4,161.869  1  7  12  11 

1874 

2,28:^353 

4     I 

0 

2,279,316 

4    0 

10 

4,5*;i;,(;i;9    8   1  1« 

1875 

2,525,608 

4    6 

5 

2,179,320 

3  U 

7 

4,70r>,(r24  1  8    1   « 

1876 

2,732.104 

4  10 

5 

2,191,945 

3  12 

7 

4,924  m?l     ft    31  # 

1877 

2,43.^,  I2(i 

3  17 

5 

2.394,750 

3  1^ 

2 

4    .  -      --        '  ^-.    ' 

1878 

2,2'27,lir) 

3     1 

m 

2,:i66,.S3l 

3  12 

0 

4 

1879 

*^     UV*    -M  " 

4     B 

10 

2.417,377 

3  10 

0 

1880 

':-:■'                5    0 

3 

2.605.370 

3  11 

9 

t 

ISSl 

-                 ,3  16 

0 

3.104,397 

4     1 

7 

imi 

2,ti72,7yu 

3    7 

2 

3.128,415 

3  18 

9 

olboiau    7  d  u 

1883 

2.8til,980 

3  12 

7 

2,989.137 

3  11 

7 

5,&51J17     7    4  5 

1884 

3,S63,H73 

4    7 

10 

2,988,744 

3    7 

9 

6,8.V2,617     7  15   T 

1885 

4,069,H40 

4    7 

6 

3,2.\0,0S2     3     9 

9 

7.3 19,1*22 

7  1:  ! 

1886 

4.430,742 

4    8 

7 

3,361, SKW      3     7 

1 

7,801,(546 

7  15    1 

1887 

5,108,996  i  4  18 

0 

3.745,980  ;  3  11 

10 

8.854,976 

8    119 

18HS 

5,061,000 

4  13 

3 

3.93H.O0O  ;  3  12 

6 

8,91»7,u00 

8    S  t 

1889 

6,161,011 

4  12 

0 

3,874,058 

3    9 

1 

0,o3.>,oett 

$    1    t 

Tlie  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  private  hands,  in  i*tdatlon  toth* 
population,  showed  a  slight  decrease  during  1889  comparted  wiihtl» 
preyious  year ;  there  is  evidently  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  ijnaalify 
of  coin  needed  for  the  ordinary  business  of  exchang<t.  Thcsprttd 
of  the  banking  system  is  generally  attended  with  a  diminutifmfil 
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amount  of  coin  required  for  the  use  of  businesSi  and  the  Amount 
I  in  the  supply  of  coin  per  bead  points  to  the  ejctension  of 
nuking  facilities.  The  quantity  o!  coin  in  the  colony  both 
ved  in  banks  and  in  circulation  amounts  to  about  XS  Is.  Id. 
'  liead,  a  larger  sum  than  in  any  other  country.  The  nearest 
approach  is  France  with  £S  ;  if,  however,  a  comparison  be 
aade  of  the  ijuantity  of  currency »  apart  from  bank  reserves^ 
including  paper  money,  New  South  Wales  is  exceeded  by 
nee,  Belgium,  the  NetberlaiidSj  and  the  United  States.  The 
allowing  table  shows  the  total  amount  of  circulation  and  the 
verage  per  inhabitant  in  some  of  the  principal  countries.  The 
extraordinary  variations  in  tlie  reiiuiretiients  arise  frum  the  diverse 
nodes  of  transacting  business  which  obtain,  and  the  poverty  of 
Dme  of  tlie  countries  enumerated  : — 

Amount  of  Coin  and  Paper  circulation  of  various  countries* 


Oountfy. 


Amount  of 

Amount  pot 

Cin.'tilation. 

tfihabitwk 

£ 

£    «.    d. 

11,740,500 

H  19    9 

68,483„500 

I  16     I 

M,56.%5Q0 

6    2    2 

28J20,0m> 

2    8    7 

10,306,500 

2    5  11 

6J  92,500 

2  14    5 

5,ir.0,0tK) 

2    9    3 

:i2fi\08.H.000 

8  13     1 

ja2, 190,500 

2  18    5 

148,2S2.500 

4    4     I 

o,G15.000 

2  16    8 

2tJ9,0;jt>.500 

0  16    5 

9ri.3H],500 

3    6  a 

45/227,500 

I    4    7 

10,325,?»00 

1     0     1 

22,327,500 

5    6    4 

7,115,000      I 

1  10    2 

107,274,000 

1     1    4 

50,018,500 

2  19    3 

6.225,500 

0  ig  5 

8,.53«.600 

2  19  11 

U,  126,500 

0  13    0 

248,841*,  000 

4  18  U 

6,46O,O0U 

4  n    8 

Qtin€i  R^pctblio 
"Hungikry 

di 

Chili 

BetimBrk  , , 

Pnuice 

Ctermnny ,...,. 

Grv^t  lintain  and  Ireluid*.,,,. 

<ireec«  ..*... ...*„,,..,.,, 

Indi»„.«.. ,„.  «.^,...„.. 

Itjily 

J  ipaii .., 

>f    xico  ......*., ,. 

N'  thcHandi.* .,., 

r-.'M^al ,... 

1;l;-iii 

Spain,. 

Bcaadtniivia...... ^ 

pjwitiecrlAnd 

urkcy 

Jolted  Statei  ........  ..  

•iraliA,  New  South  Wales 


pfoRto  of  ' 


litii^titu<lc>  of 

buLlikill^ 

operations 


BAN£lKO. 
The  nominal  capital  of  banks  trading  in  New  Boutb  Wiilea  » 
X13^951J88,  bat  much  of  this  capital  is  not  exclosirelj  Qsidii 
the' Colony.  It  has  boeii  found  impossible  to  det^rmiiie  cJiejiO' 
pot-tion  of  tbe  wbolo  capital  required  for  the  bu^siness  of  U^ 
Colony ;  the  figures  relating  to  capital  in  tbe  ensuing  tables,  tJi«^ 
fore^  refer  to  tbe  nominal  capital  paid  up.  The  income  derivvJ 
by  tbe  banks  during  1889  amounted  to  XI, 693,660,  or  at  aa 
avemge  rate  of  about  12 J  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  rates  TaiTio; 
from  6  to  25  per  cent.  Tbe  capital  and  profits  of  banks  opermtisg 
in  this  Colony  duriug  1889  will  be  found  below  :— 


Bulks 


operating  in 
oulb  Waiflik 


New 


New  South  Wales.  ,. ....»..» 

Commercial .» *,.„.„.,. 

AnstraU^ia .., *...,  ........ 

Union  of  Australia *..«..•. 

Australian  Joint  Stock ♦, 

London  Chartered  of  Australia  ......... 

Englbh,  Scottiah,  and  Australian  Chartered 

Commercial  of  Australia 

City 

Mercantile  of  Sydney 

Federal  of  Australia  ,,.........,., 

Queensland  National    .....,.,.,.. 

New  Zealand  

National  of  Austi^alasia 

New  Oriental 

South  Australia 

North  QuecDflland ,. 

Totals 


R&Uj  f^i 

padTuix 

Annum 
Dirkkud. 

£ 

i^  cent. 

t 

1.250.000 

174 

mjm 

6iH»,000 

25 

795,2» 

l,(jOO,000 

U 

^Kl« 

1,500,000 

14 

UUMfl 

•671,757 

15       i 

408,C 

1,000,000 

8 

moi 

-rfl0o,ooo 

10 

1,000.000 

15 

71I.K 

280,000 

124 

177^ 

r266,5«l 

9 

%t 

400,000 

H 

19M 

«00,000 

12 

m^ 

1J25,000 

i 

•  .  1 

1.000,000 

15 

■\ 

5S3,470 

6 

i-cd 

800,<Ja> 

6 

i«ji 

175,000 

II 

13,%1,788  ; 

IMtM 

*  Ctipitai  £500,000  at  couunetioemQat  of  year.        f  GspitoJ  £7^*0(10  durutc  flr^l  KJf  t 
I  Cftpltol  £300,000  at  csoDUiieucemeiit  of  yw. 

The  iBagnUude  of  tlie  operations  of  the  banking  tnstitutiotist 
the  Colony  may  be  gathered  from  the  subsequent  tables     la  ' 
year  1872  tho  total  assets  amounted  to  £13,094,187,  wbile  tk  _ 
liabilities   were   j£D,672,266,   showing  a  surplus    of   £3,421,&2Ij 
wliile  in  18t^0  the  assets  had  amounted  to  £48,91  t,l>£>i,  and  i 
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[ibilittefi  to  £3  4,593,105,  the  surplus  being  £14,321,829.     During  Tnncasi.  ^r 

r«'iiourccs  of 

eighteen  years  covered  by  tbe  taljle  the  population  of  the  iwni;*, 
>lony  was  more  than  doub!ed|  while  the  resources  of  the  Imnks 
rere  increased  four  times. 

Assets  and  Liabilities  of  Banks. 


f  ,„ 

Aiieti. 

LfftbttiClci^ 

SurpluaAweta. 

1872 

£ 
13,00-t,187 

9,672,266 

£ 
3,421,921 

1873 

14,263,574 

10,956,813 

3,300,761 

1S74 

10,276,956 

12,000,906 

3,676»05O 

1S75 

18.318.311 

14,499,308 

3,818,913 

1876 

11MJ82.588 

10,043,094 

3,938,804 

1S77 

21,031,694 

17,464,564 

4,167,130 

1878 

22.853,|e, 

18,047,430 

4,805.932 

1879 

23,734,837 

13.568,420 

5,100,411 

1880 

24,398,813 

19,335,229 

5,063,584 

1681 

2M81,0S7 

21,426,120 

5,055,861 

1882 

30,624j3l 

24,393,750 

6,230,981 

18S3 

32,5SO,(X)5 

25,828,248 

6,751,757 

1S84 

35,201,346 

27,480,291 

7,781,055 

1S85 

37,815,576 

29,845,622 

7,969,954 

18StJ 

39,805,308 

1          30,378,358 

9,426,950 

1887 

42,268,720 

31.831,499 

10,437,221 

188S 

44,971,057 

33,035,061 

11,935,996 

,        188t> 

48,914,1>[M 

34,5t>3,165 

14,321,829 

The  total  assets  of  till  hankH  trading  in  Auatiulasia  at  the  close  Aiwotfl  enmrarifd 

with  lubUUle«, 

1889  amounted  to  XI 63,91 3, 199,  against  which  there  were 
abilities  to  the  extent  of  XI  12,810,466,  so  tliat  tho  surplus  pro- 
led  by  the  backs  out  of  their  own  resources  was  £51 J  02, 733, 
tic  Colony  shawin^^  the  largest  figures  is  Victoria,  after  which 
omes  New  South  Wales.  As  regards  tho  last  named  Colony  the 
iiotints  shown  in  the  following  table  differ  from  those  of  the 
preceding  one,  which  were  not  the  assets,  Jtc,  at  tho  close  of  the 
I  now  given,  but  the  average  of  tlie  whole  year ; — 
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Assets  and  liabilities  of  Banks  In  Aastralasian  Golaisiis  for  dit 

last  quarter  of  1869.  i 


Oottmy. 

AMeto. 

Uakiltttiw. 

E».«l^l 

New  South  Walea 

Victoria   .,,.. .,,.. 

£ 
50,152,300 
57.625.653 

20.G70,618 

11,189,194 

17,754,413 

4,787.0:2 

1,733,899 

£ 

35,671.791 

40,810,770 

10,966,144 

7,368,528 

]2,5d2,35a 

4,5S2.8»5 

807,980 

£ 

le^sii^ssi 

QUtteOftlfttlfl     .a...      ..............a 

9,70i^4;i 

Scmth  Australia ,.,. 

xs3iim 

New  Zealand  ..,*... 

5.19S»0$5 

Tasmaiiia . . , , 

2SCli7 

Weatera  Aiiatralia 

S3Sl9I9 

Total.,. 

iea.913,199 

112,810,466 

51 « 102,733 

Bank  returuB 
no  gaiigtt  of 
etabiUtj. 


The  figures  just  given  must  be  taken  with  qualificat:  ; 
the  returns  for  any  indindual  colony  do  not  itidl-  .itv  -nej 
stability  or  otherwise  of  the  banks,  as  most  iii^itutions  haH 
branches  to  the  adjoining  col  on  iea  and  in  Loudon,  and  a  bank) 
show,  as  did  the  late  Orient*d  Bank  Corporation,  a  largesurpltis^ 
assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wales  and  yet  be  on  the  bria 
of  insolvency  by  reason  of  its  operations  elsewhere. 


Banic  deposita.  Tlie  amouiit  of  money  depositeil  in  the  vanons  banks  of  i 
Colony  since  1872  will  be  found  herewith,  a  distinction  beti 
deposits  bearing  interest  and  at  call  being  made  &oin  l^7G. 
most  striking  featuie  of  the  table  is  the  rapid  advance  of  ini 
bearing  deposits,  which,  in  1889,  had  reached  the  largte  suiii 
£22,925,549,  whereas  the  amount  in  1880  was  only  £12,209»7 
The  defM>sit8  at  call  amounted  to  X0,B3O,O56  in  1889,  ii 
X5,6S3,870  in  1880, 
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Average  Amount  of  Deposits  with  Banks  of  Issue. 

Year. 

Depodts  not  bearing 
Interest 

Deposits  bearing 
Interest 

Total  Deposits. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

# 

♦ 

8,653,481 

1873 

• 

* 

9,760,661 

1874 

♦ 

« 

11,369,184 

1875 

• 

♦ 

13,132,772 

1876 

5,146,536 

9,563,608 

14,710,144 

1877 

5,061,231 

10,984,264 

16,045,495 

1878 

4,933,643 

11,678,843 

16,612,486 

1879 

4,898,724 

12,352,454 

17,251,178 

1880 

5,683,870 

12,209,781 

17,893,651 

1881 

7,719,236 

11,869,979 

19,589,216 

1882 

8,310,054 

13,772,826 

22.082,880 

1883 

7,158,975 

16,302,407 

23,461,382 

1884 

7,453,914 

17,738,445 

25,192,359 

1885 

8,819,979 

18,387,705 

27,207,684 

1S86 

8,355,255 

18,974,984 

27,330,239 

1887 

8,870,037 

20,162.493 

29,032,530 

1888 

10,436,559 

20,382,990 

30,819,649 

1889 

1           9,830,056 

22,925,649 

32,755,605 

•Not 

distinguished. 

There    were    deposited    during    the    last    quarter    of     1889  JJJ^^JSl 
X106,292,878  with  the  various  banks  trading  in  Australasia;  of 
the  sum  named, £73,522,516 — not  includingdeposits  in  Tasmania — 
bore  interest.      The  banks  of  Victoria  hold  £38,768,936  or  36-5 
per  cent,   of  the  total    dej)osits  ;  those   of  New   South  Wales, 


£33,777,143,  or  31*7  per  cent.  The  lat^  business  of  tl» 
Victorian  lijinks,  as  compared  ^-ith  those  of  New  South  Wales,  b 
thiK  and  other  respects,  is  probably  due  to  the  extensive  interesti 
Mhich  capitalists  of  that  Colony  have  long  held  in  the  Southem 
and  Western  districts  of  New  South  Walea.  The  fi^^res  are  for 
tlie  last  quarter  and  not  the  average  of  the  year  as  shown  in  thi* 
previous  table  ; — 

Total  Dejjosits  wich  Banks  of  Issue  during  last 
quarter  of  18S9, 


CoUin.v. 

PepoHtts  bwrliig 
IntoraM. 

beartug  litftonst 

Total  DejH»*:ti 

New  South  Walca ,.. 

Victoria   ..,.♦ 

£ 

23,951,Ma 

28.ft54J82 

7,025,862 

4,990,1  S3 

8,432,241 

£ 

9.825,105 
10,114,154 
3,156.o26 
1.832,319 
3,162,363 

£ 
33,777,143 

3R,7GS.03e 

Qnccnaland .,*..♦ ,.» 

liJ,lS2,3SS 

South  Australia 

New  Zcalaacl 

6,822.502 
n. 594,604 

Ta9Tnania...t *..*......, 

4,309,610 

^Vc5ate^l  Australia .. 

407,500 

370,195 

837,693 

Total  ».,.... £ 

♦73,522,516 

•28,460,752 

106.292,87S 

*  TMmaniA  not  incln^ect 


ReaenM  com-         The  proportion  of  com  and  bullion  which  bankrni?  institutions 

yarcd  with  *       '  ^       t    ^ 

liabiiufca,  Hiust    habitually  keep  in  stock  is  not  fixed   by  any  enactment. 

Compared  with  the  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  auvl 
note  circulation,  the  quantity  of  coin  baa  varied  very  considerably 
from  year  to  year,  as  the  following  statement  shows.  The  largt-Bt 
|*er  centage  was  held  in  1876,  and  the  least  in  1883  :■ — 
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fearly  Average   Coin  and   Bullion  in  Banks,   compared  with 

Liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  circulation* 


Vcw. 

Per  cent  of  y*bllitie» 

Per  cent,  of  ^tpotikt  ftl  cftll 

toAcsenre*. 

&nd  note  clrcolfttloii. 

1876 

18-2 

4«'5 

1877                  ! 

13-3 

42'9 

^                1878 

13-0 

38-2 

1879 

13-8 

42-4 

1880 

17*8 

49-9 

1881- 

171 

40-1 

1882 

12-7 

31  0 

18S3 

111 

32-3 

18S4 

13*2 

395 

1885 

14*2 

40-0 

1886 

13-2 

401 

1887 

15-5 

47*2 

imi 

l«-7 

4'vO 

■                   1SS9 

14*6 

44*4 

Thf  quantity  of  coin  in  the  colony  at  thn  close  of  188i)  has  j^vcwcc  vftUu- 
^ah'eady  l>een  statt^  as  £0,035,069»  or  £8  Is.  Id.  per  head  Of  this  *»'  "''"  "^'"^ 
nounfc  £5,101,01 1  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hanks,  and  £3,874,058 
cin!tilation*  The  value  of  coin  and  bullion  in  banks  of  issue, 
[at  the  end  of  the  year,  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  average 
[ union nt  for  the  3*ear.  The  following  figures  are  for  the  period 
['which  has  elapsed  since  1871  :-^ 

Average  yearly  value  of  Com  and  Bullion  in  Banks  of  Issue. 


Tmr. 

OoiiL              1 

'    BuUton. 

Totol, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1871 

1.S67.27S 

184.553 

2,051,831 

1872 

2350,325 

126,201 

2,9a->,526 

1873 

1,072,092 

76,483 

2,048,575 

1874 

2»322,2fi<» 

192,254 

2.514,523 

1875 

2.47«,4ofJ 

112,319 

2,588,775 

1876 

2,828,503 

87»063 

2.9)5,566 

isn 

2,5S0.Or,3 

84,415 

2,670,468 

1878 

2,262,52<j 

80,194 

2,34.^,720 

1879 

2,488,175 

83,824 

2,571,999 

1880 

3,373,618 

73,651 

3,447,269 

1S81 

3»I>94,914 

80,068 

3,674,982 

1882 

3»022.159 

74,308 

3,  Of  Mi,  467 

1883 

2,798,53r> 

80,018 

2,878,554 

1884 

3,550,859 

61,223 

3.621,082 

1885 

4.171.043 

t?2jm 

4,233,!  09 

1886 

3,968,238 

6^1.243 

4,024,481 

1»87 

4,870,3(5 

65, 1 H7 

4,035,502 

1888 

5,461,393 

59,608 

5,521,001 

1880 

4,997*629 

70.528 

5,fl68,157 

I 
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Compared  with  the  total  amoui^t  of  cnrrencj,  the  reserves  ht^ltl  hj 
Austmlaaian  Banks  are  proportionately  header  than  thofie  of  aaj 
other  country*  In  New  South  Wales  the  bank  reserve  equals  tL» 
whole  of  the  active  circulation  both  of  com  and  paper  ;  much  tW 
same  conditions  exist  in  the  neighbouring  eoloniefi.  Thu  cmJf 
European  country  approaching  this  proportion,  is  the  N€therliQd% 
where  the  bank  reserves  equal  about  one  half  the  active  curreiMj 
of  the  country.  The  following  atatoment  shows  the  qn&ntatjrf 
coin  in  Banking  Iiitititutions  and  the  Public  Treasury,  as  wtH  U 
the  total  value  of  the  currency,  both  active  and  reserved,  of  soi&e 
of  the  leading  countries  of  the  world  :■ — 

Amount  of  Coin  in  Banks  and  total  Currency  of  all  kinds  in 
Principal  Countries. 


OountHes, 


IOoio  «te.,  in 
Bwilu  wul  TreMUvy, 


Aiutralaua — 
New  South  Wales  

Victoria. ,,.,.,, , 

South  Australia  ...* 

Queensland  , 

TdEmania 

New  Zealand    

Western  Australia 

Argentine  Republic 

A uatro- Hungary 

Belgium     ,..,. - ., 

Brazil ......* ** » 

Canada  and  Newfouudlaod 

Chih 

Denmark  .,„..„.. - 

Franee   ..,..*.*.,* 

iJermany  ...* *,,. — 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland... 

Greece 

India  (British),...,.. 

Italy  

Japan ..,..*..♦*.♦,..>...,. 

Mexico    , -,...»,.♦. 

Kethertaodi.,. 

Portugal 

Eiuaia 

Spaiii.. 

Scandinavia  „* ,^,.., 

Switzerland  ...^.* «...*., *«•**.««< 

Turkey ,♦.*** .«..*«^.., 

Unitei)  States  of  America  ,,.. 


£ 

5,058,000 

ri,r»3:iooo 

1,51)1,400 

2,191,900 

,578,800 

2/275,200 

2,910/274 

20,116.937 

3,685,247 

1,867, 785 

491,590 

2.884,350 

82,602,049 

37,249,868 

31,007,451 

.%j^,0<l0 

ia,0<5ri,3W 

14,218/2.18 

5,839,829 

361,410 

n,2J>S,3l>3 

2,4t»2,3*V.) 

25,42KCi7I 

5,580,911 

2,611,Hrm 

2,379  J172 

2,976,600 

inu,476v780 


10,5 


I4»631,000 

SS,  487,000 

38,19n,000 

28,67:?,  OUO 

12,217.000 

6,673,000 

S.O4I.000 

4<)S  U*  (»»)il 


357,9n  1^^' 
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The  Frances  which  the  various  bank^s  of  issue  have  made  to  their  Ad< 

by  Banks. 

custoiiMTB  averaged  in  1871,  £7,593,538,  representing  £14  lOs. 
j»er  head  of  the  whole  population  ;  during  1889  the  total  had 
readied  £39,956,031,  equal  to  £36  4s.  per  head ;  which,  whether 
A  iew€»d  in  oonnecnon  \iith  banking  business  outside  Australia,  or 
b^  iHus^trating  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  cannot  but  be  regarded 
a«  extraordinarj : — 

Amounts  Advanced  by  the  Banks  to  their  Customers — Yearly 

Average. 


T-. 

Ad  wKes  per  haul  of 
Popahtion. 

£ 

£  8. 

ISTl 

7,593.538 

14  19 

1S72 

7,993,223 

15  4 

1S73 

9,116,831 

16  15 

1S74 

10,074.712 

17  17 

1575 

11,770.185 

20  3 

1S76 

12,801,716 

21  4 

1S7T 

15,354,507 

24  8 

1S78 

16,762,111 

25  10 

1879 

17,098,052 

24  15 

l^^SO 

16,661,815 

22  19 

ISSl 

19,038,386 

25  1 

1^S2 

23,517,046 

29  12 

1S83 

25,894,669 

31  1 

1S84 

27.479.142 

31  4 

1885 

30,556,628 

32  16 

1S86 

32,527,431 

33  4 

1S87 

^3,352,179 

32  12 

1888 

35,870,485 

33  14 

1889 

39,956,031 

36  4 

Banks  trading  in  the  Colony  are  allowed  a  note  circulation  Note  circahuioii 

of  Banks, 
equal  to    the    amount    of    their    paid-up   capital    and   the   coin 

and  bullion  in  store.      The  Banks  have  in  no  instance  availed 

themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  privil^e  in  this  regard ; 

indeed,  if  they  were  so  disposed,  such  an  issue  of  notes  would  be 

impossible,  as  the  currency  required  for  the  business  of  the  Colony 

is  scarcely  more  than  the  value  of  gold  retained  in  the  vaults  of 

the  Banks.     Ic  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  that  the 

issue  of  paper  by  the  Banks  has  been  stationary  for  about  eight 

vears. 
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Notes  and  Bills  in  Circulation  not  bearing 


Year. 

Notes  in 
Circiilation. 

B 

Circ 

1871 

£ 
694,344 

1872 

789,544 

1873 

920,620 

1874 

1,005,639 

1875 

1,080,088 

1876 

1,093,862 

1877 

1,129,279 

1878 

1,167,519 

1879 

1,123,123 

1880 

1,173,663 

1881 

1,390,376 

i 

1882 

1,614,191 

" 

1883 

1,077,146 

( 

1884 

1,644,469 

( 

18S5 

1,714,095 

< 

18SG 

1,621,090 

( 

1887 

1,526,096 

( 

1888 

1,591,500 

1 

1889 

1,489,153 

j 

KnonuoTis  Considering  the  population  of  these  co 

development  of  ••      .      1  •        t 

biukiHif.  tions  of  Australasia  have  attained  enori 

following  table  from  Mulhall's  Dictioi 
employed  in  banking,  and  the  amount  of 
principal  countries.  The  figures  regarding 
down  to  the  latest  date  : — 
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(Japital  and  Deposits  in  the  Banks  of  Various  Countries. 


Country. 

Million  £. 

Amount  per 

Capital. 

Deposits. 

Totel. 

Inhabitant. 

United  Kingdom  

270 
55 
85 
45 
36 
31 
12 
7 
6 
11 

570 

150 

200 

110 

130 

60 

10 

20 

20 

24 

810 

205 

285 

155 

166 

91 

22 

27 

26 

35 

£ 
25 

France .  

6 

Germany     

6 

Russia 

Austria    

2 
5 

Italy    

3 

Spain  and  Portugal  

1 

Belgium  

5 

Holland  

7 

Scandinavia    

4 

Europe 

United  States 

558 

145 

17 

51 

1,294 

.     386 

18 

106 

1,852 

531 

35 

157 

10 

Canada 

Australasia 

8 
41 

The  general  business  transacted  by  the  banks  of  each  Colony  is  Aswts  ami 

'^^  .  .  liabilitleuof 

summarized  on  next  page.  The  reserve  of  coin  consists  almost  AuatnUasian 
wholly  of  gold,  only  about  4  per  cent  being  in  silver.  The  stock 
of  coin  and  bullion  held,  XI 8,520, 949,  exceeded  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  same  date  by  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  total  assets  amounted  to  £103,913,199,  and  the 
liabilities  £112,810,406,  so  that  the  proportion  provided  by  the 
banks  out  of  their  own  resources  was  £51,102,733. 
2  z 
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INTKBEST  ON  DEPOSITS  IN  BANKS. 


7^3 


The  rate  of  interest  allowed  to  depoaitors  by  banks  of  issue  EUtMofinterett 
during  the  year  1889  was  3  per  cent,  for  de|K>sits  fixed  for  three 
months,  4  per  cent  for  six  months,  and  5  per  cent,  for  twelve 
months.  The  Savings  and  Post  Office  Banks  gave  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  the  Savings  Banks  giving  a  point  higher 
on  all  accounts  remaining  open  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Interest 
was  allowed  by  the  Building  and  Investment  Societies  not  issuing 
notes  at  the  rate  of  5,  6,  and  7J  per  cent  for  the  periods  named 
above.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  average  interest  per 
annum  allowed  by  banks  during  each  year  since  1872  : — 

Average  Interest  per  annum  on  Money  deposited  with  Banks. 


Year. 

8  Months. 

6  Months. 

13  Months. 

percent 

per  cent. 

percent 

1872 

2i 

34 

4 

1873 

24 

3 

34 

1874 

3 

34 

4 

1875 

3i 

44 

H 

1876 

3 

4 

5 

1877 

3 

4 

5 

1878 

3i 

44 

54 

1879 

4 

5 

6i 

1880 

3 

4 

5 

1881 

2 

2f 

3J 

1882 

2 

3 

4 

1883 

4 

5 

6 

1884 

H 

44 

64 

1885 

3 

4 

5 

.886 

3i 

44 

54 

1887 

3i 

44 

54 

1888 

2i 

34 

44 

1889 

3 

4 

5 

The  following  table  gives  the  discount  charged  by  the  banks  lutfls  of 

DisoouDt. 
for  unexceptional  bill&     The  table  covers  a  period  of  eighteen 

years,  during  which  the  rates  varied  from  5^  to  7  per  cent  for 

bills  under  three  months,  from  G^  to  8  per  cent,  for  four  months, 

and  from   7  J  to  9  per  cent   for  bills  with  a  currency  over  four 

months.     In  the  last  column  of  the  statement  the  discount  rates 

of  the  Bank  of  England  during  the  same  period  are  given : — 
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Average  Discount  Rates  per  annum  in  Liocal  Banks. 


Larjife  sums 
depxMited  in 
Banks. 


Year. 

Discount  on  TiOcal  Bilk. 

Baako(Ei«)ia 

Under  3  Months. 

3  to  4  Months. 

Over  4  Months. 

R.E7 

Per  cent 

Per  cent. 

Percent^ 

Incest 

1872 

6t 

6i 

7^ 

** 

3873 

6t 

6i 

7i 

5 

1571 

7 

8 

9 

n 

1875 

7 

8 

9 

3t 

1876 

7 

8 

9 

»i 

1877 

7 

8 

9 

3| 

1878 

7 

8 

9 

31 

1879 

7 

8 

9 

2fe 

1880 

7 

8 

9      J 

2rt 

1831 

6 

7 

8 

s^ 

1882 

6 

7 

« 

4i 

1883 

7 

8 

9 

n 

1834 

ek 

n 

8i          ' 

i} 

1885 

6 

7 

8 

3 

1886 

6i 

7i 

Sk           ' 

3f 

1887 

6J 

7^ 

8i          1 

H 

1888 

6i 

7i 

8* 

31 

1889 

6i 

71 

8i           ! 

Si 

In  the  next  table  is  given  the  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  from  1871  to  1889,  in  the  Chartered  Banks,  the  Savings 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Post  Office  banks.  The  ineretse 
has  been  singularly  rapid,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  as  compared 
with  the  increase  in  population.  During  the  eighteen  years  tJ» 
deposits  increased  from  £7,989,801  to  £38,057,226,  the  rate  per 


sa^t:ngs  banks. 


7-D 


(lead  advancing  from  ^15  Ss.  7d,  to  £33  18s.  3d,     The  wLole  of 
ae  deposit  liauks  of  the  Colony  are  not  included  in  this  table  j  a 
fery  considerable  sum  is  received  by  building  and  other  societies, 
rhich  oflft^r  a  larger  interest  than  the  ordinary  banks,  the  Savings 
^r  the  Tost  Ollict^  Banks.     During'  the  last  quarter  of  18t>9  the 
aount   of   money  entinjsted  to    the&e    societies,   as    fai'   as   the 
Dtui-ns   show,   was  £2,599,272,   so   that   the   total    amount   of  JSJfJ;;;^'^'^'' *" 
Bposits  iQ  banks  of  all  descriptions  was  £40,656,498,  eqiuvalent 
£3G  4s.  7d.  per  inhabitant*     The  figures  in  the  ensuing  table 
not  include  sums  in  building  and  investment  societies  : — 
Moaey  o&  Deposit  in  Banks  in  New  South  Wales. 


r«M. 

Bftjika. 

PCMtOffloO 

Batik*. 

TtAaL 

Amount  p«r 

head  of 
Popiilutioii, 

r 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£      B.      d. 

1871 

7,013.886 

03 1. tins 

14/227 

7,0SIK801 

15    8    7 

3872 

9,273,087 

1,0-28,738 

80,688 

10,382,513 

10    7  11 

1873 

10,27n,H24 

ij(>4,*iin 

206,070 

11,040,055 

21     0    0 

1S74 

n,HH4,a"»S 

1/27.5,1H>2 

:i03,113 

13,403,073 

23     8    5 

IHT.i  1 

in,i>50,^92 

1,295,707 

:i*4,075 

15,300, 7fi4 

25  14  11 

1870' 

u.Hnu^rjOi-i 

I.:103,SJ3 

400,120 

1(1.503,438 

20  10     5 

1S77 

l*>,:{'2-ij)43 

!,;i;55/25S 

407,4.^3 

18,147,754 

28     3  10 

iI878 

I6,7t2i\45:i 

1,333,017 

480,025 

18,535,405 

27  11     9 

B870 

17,862,840 

i,4m.**a'* 

511,357 

10.784,102 

27  17    0 

1880 

173H:i.0*24 

],mKm) 

5S0,49a 

10,958,880 

26  18     1 

IH^I 

2o,ms.oi7 

1, 427,202 

071,501 

22,70<5,72O 

20     3    2 

1882 

22,ri44,549 

l,i^5ti.(i4l 

1.158,454 

2.-».559,644 

31   10     0 

IHSTi 

i>:!,7a!M34 

1,822,319 

1.183.510 

20.744.072 

31     3     8 

1H84 

i!ii,-rio.i2o 

l,aS7,340 

1.200,931 

20,428,700 

32  11     1 

18.S,> 

•2ti.7i>il,38li 

2.0ie,65(i 

K471.S1H 

30,107.031* 

31   10    n 

ism 

2S,4*28.2ri3 

2.081, 4U8 

1.423,3(15 

31,033,050 

31   17     5 

ihh: 

*2fi/2r»:?,8*>4 

2,174,4311 

1,501,454 

32,*>'20,750 

31   11     (I 

iK8H 

31,111 7,:ni 

2,29!>,971 

1,737,704 

35.954,080 

33    2     4 

m 

I   3»w77,143 

2.550.192 

l,7iK*,89l 

38,057,226 

3a  18    d 

During  the  year  1889  there  was  an  increase  in  the  savings  j3aftnjf  BftiiW?, 
banks,  of  depositors,  to  the  number  of  6,€  1 7,  and  in  deposits  to  the 
extent  of  £242»408  ;  part  of  this  increase  hhown  is  due  to  interest 
earned  during  the  year,  and  |>flit  to  the  extengion  of  the  Po«t 
Ollice  sy.stem,  under  which  then;  was  an  addition  of  over  5,000 
depoaitorH,  although  the  total  deposits  were  lesis  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year  by  £7,813,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on 
these  accouutfi  the  increase  will  be  found  to  be  proportionately 
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greater  than  that  of  the  population,     llie  narober  erf  defsOfHonil 
tlwi  clost*  of  the  last  two  years  and  the  amount  to  tUeix  cni^ 


SavinraBorik 


Bavinraj 


i&B, 

M^M, 

DeixMdtanL 

▲moonL 

Dn-*-. 

—* 

Savinga  Banks    

Po«t  Office  Banks  ... 

67,032 
71.265 

2,290,971 
1.737,704 

OS.038 
7B,2a8 

Total    ...... 

128»297 

4.037,675 

131,SI4 

4.S8(^«» 

Lat)d»nd  Eoild- 
infr  SoeletlM. 


Of  the  total  deposits  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  S1,00<»  w€s^  ij 
amounts  of  X20  and  under,  averaging  £5  2s.  8d.  esdi; 
were  sums  between  £20  and  i!50,  averaging  eac^h  £^2  8a. 
7,7  B5  wore  between  ^50  and  .£100^  averaging  each  i:7I  7a 
8,505  were  between  £100  and  £200,  averaging  £121  7s.  3d. 
1,189  are  between  £200  and  £300,  averaging  £212  Is.  2d; 
211  ov«r  £300,  avei'aging  £1,085  17s.  8d.  each.      It  is 
be  supposed  that  thesi?  last  are  individual  deposatn ;  they 
incladed  the  sums  lodged  by  the  varioua  penny  banks  and 
public  Inatitutiona. 

Besides    the    chartered   banks    and  those  under  Gover 
guarantee,  as  already  mentioned,  Uiere  are  bankings  l^uid,  I 
and    investment    companies,   ^hich    receive   nionvy   an 
Statistics  are  now  obtained  of  the  operations  of  aonae  of  tb^ 
Companies,  and   it  would  appear  that  they   have  afiseta  to  i 
extent  of  £G,396.:?0tS  against  liabilities  of  £4,540.8'i-%  i 
nominal  surplus  of  £1,855,483.     Their  subscribed  capital  j 
to  £l,r)12,860  and  res^>rved  capital  £600,143— in  all  £2,113,0 
The  moHt  notable   points   about  these  Companies  are   the 
dividends  paid,  from  6  to  25  per  cent.,  and  the  lar;ge  mim  fori 
land  figures  in  their  assets.    It  will  appear  from  the  atx^ampuiJQ 
statement  that   these    Companies   hold     land    to    the   ejitoDil 
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IZAOSfiZi  at  the  end  of  1889,  their  other  aaeetfi,  part  of  which 
^presents  lands  aold,  but  not  paid  for,  amounting  to  £2,902,674: — 

Liabilities  and  Assets  of  Land^  Building,  and  Investment 
Companies, 


LtAfllUTIEH.  £ 

Bilhi  in  circulation 1 5,583 

a.laDee«ductrOotherBiiiik!i     (}'24,137 
eposits   not   btyiriug   iii- 

tfirest   .. 00,688 

epOBitii  bearing  intereat.,  2,0^18,584 
ther  Imbilitio*    .......a...  1,301,833 


Total  liabUitiea  ...£4,540,825 


Assets,  £ 

Coin  and  bullion  -.,,        10,117 

Landed  property  .,.., 3,493j(i3i 

Note*   and    bills  of  other 

liankB... 16,778 

Balancfis   due  from  other 

btinkft 24,376 

Notes  and  bilb  discounted, 

&c.   ,...., 2,851,403 


Total  liftbUities.,,..  £6,3%,308 


ExcQiia  of  aasets  over  liabilities £1,855,483 

Capital  paid  up. .,... £l,ril"2,860 

Reserved  profits £(i0tJ,143 

Xumber  of  iijociuties  inak  ing  returns 33 

l>urinpr  the  year  1889  the  total  number  of  bankruptcy  orders  Bankrontrj 
.  ....  _  l»foc«edlOB». 

ie  waa  1,101,   with  liabilities  amounting   to   £794^603,  and 

eta,   £396,723,   as  ahowii  by  the  bankrupt«'  schedules.     This 

Qounted  to  an  increase  of  250  bankrupts  over  those  of  1888, 

'when  the  Liabilities  and  assets,  as  per  bankrupts'  schedules,  were 

i^(j59,307    and    £459,677    respectively.     The    increase    in    the 

eiumber  of  bankrupts  in   1889  does  not  necessarily  mean   that 

was  caused  l*y  a  depres.sion  of  trade.     T!ie  new  Bankruptcy 

,  came  into  force  at  the  berrinning  of  188S,  luid  it  is  believed 

many  persons,  fearing  the  stringency  of  that  Act,   rushed 

lieir  estates  into  the  Insolvency  Court  in    1887,   thus  causing 

'le  liquidations  of  1888  to  fall  considerably  below  the  average 

&f  tJie  previous  few  years.     The  number  in  188!)  was  less  than 

at  of  either  1887  or  1886,  but  although  the  liabilities  of  both 

years,  as  shown  by  the  acheilules,  exceed  the  liabilities  of 

138^0,  the  assets  last  year  bhows  a  marked  fait  ing  oif  frotn  those 

down  by  the  insolvents  of  two  and  three  years  ago.     It  otust 

►  l>orne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures  in  bankrupts^  schedules, 

[especially  tht-se  n  lating  to  assets,  are  to  be  accepted  with  caution. 
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Nitmber  of  Insolvenciea  and  Bankruptcies  in  New  Bontb  WaIq^ 

1 

and  Amount  of  liabilities,  Assets^  «te. 

Year. 

Number  of  IiisolvoHta. 

Amount       i  _*   / 
of  LtAbilifcics  M    *" 

sho^vn  in       '   :.   .i      ,        » 

Volun- 
tary. 

Ccwupul- 
■ory. 

Toua 

£                     £ 

I          £ 

H 

1S76 

461 

41 

502 

402,847      •    169,«i04 

323,241 

H 

1877 

534 

54 

588 

508*352 

210,821 

297,551 

H 

J  878 

av2 

64 

716 

664.736 

350,176 

314,560 

^1 

1S79 

707 

96 

863 

781,334 

300,103 

475,ai 

^1 

1880 

784 

50 

834 

471»»8a         292,233 

187.631 

^1 

1881 

664 

60 

724 

379,2130 

218,212 

161,078 

^1 

1882 

686 

48 

734 

307.084 

167,870 

i3»,m 

H 

1883 

72i) 

65 

785 

444,594 

245,830 

Ul8.7a 

^1 

1S84 

856 

62 

918 

836,165 

580,  ir. 

2^:m 

^1 

1885 

849 

80 

929 

773.212 

589,359 

183,851 

H 

1886 

1,11G 

105 

l»22l 

089,262 

733.127 

256,133 

H 

1887 

1,24J) 

102 

1,351 

l,f)81J28 

788,941 

292.785' 

H 

1888 

735 

116 

851 

659,307 

459,077 

iQ9,aat 

^^V     Money  iKMMiroil 
^^H      )iv  liuu  oil  uovl. 

1889 

935 

106 

IJOl 

794,603         396.723 

307,8a 

The  amonnt  of  money  advunced  on  the  security  of  th 
and  tlie  live   stock   of   the  Colony  is  always  very   la 

e    WOiU   CAf 

rge.      Siui  1 

^B 

advances  do  not  necessarily  mean  a  scarcity  of  money  on  the  partn< 

^H 

the  boiTowers,  as  the  system  of  liens  and  nuirtij^ages  is  part  of  i\f 

^H 

onlinar}^  method  of  carrying  on  the  t(-ade  of  th«>  country.    Ad  vuik^- 

^H 

were,  liowever,  made  more  largely  during  the  years  of  depre^siou 

^H 

which  extenilefl  over  the  period  from  1878  to  1882,  as  \W11  Ijcer*! 

■ 

by  the  following  tal>le  : — 

J 

W^  18S0 
ISBl 

issa 

1^35 

vm 

1887 


1,301 
1,379 
1,230 


1.3^ 
1474 


7,Bei»2:t:t 


Wlit'ti  any  sum  lias  been  secure*!,  both  by  a  lien  on  the  wool  and 
'  a  mortgage  of  tlie  sheej^  the  amount  is  incknicd  under  the  iiead 
rf  mortgages  only.     The  above  table  does  not,  however,  give  an  uiiichanyc' 
exact  statement  of  thi^  ease,  as  a  large  portion  of  tlie  advances 
oadp  were  discharged,  a,s  will  he  seen  in  the  following  table  r— 

Discharges  of  Mortgages  on  Live  Stock  registered. 


\^ 

Wwraber. 

Amomit 

Vcw. 

Number. 

Amount. 

laso 

1 
232 

£ 
3,804,475 

18H5 

208 

M73,fi73 

1881 

399 

2J8M22 

1886 

150 

H4nj42 

1882 

258 

l.mi0,443 

1887 

210 

I.073,G74 

1S83 

r>fi 

G0(J,42(i 

1888 

240 

MCU,:W)7 

18S4 

30*j 

3,801,352 

1880 

250 

1 

1,191,081) 

Other  advances  on  produce  are  also  made,  the  principal  Ijeiug  AihaiiLt*  in 
lose  on  growing  cropn.     Such  advanees  do  not  onlinaiily  reach  ^"'    ¥ «™i>»» 
%Tge  HKunn  either  iiuiividually  or  in  their  total     In  1888,  owing 
the  drought,   farmers  were  compelled  to  obtuin  much  heavier 
ndvaniTK  than  usual  on  buch  crops  as  survived  the  severity  of  the 
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season  ;  the  advances  for  1889  were  a  little  over  one  third  of  tKov 
of  1888,  The  amount  of  advances  made  on  crop8  for  fouitfca 
years  was : — 

Liena  on  Growing  Crops  registered. 


¥•«& 

Kmiiber. 

Amount. 

Yew. 

HUBter. 

m^ 

£ 

€ 

1880 

m 

8i.ei2fi 

1B85 

857 

^  -  --- 

1881 

m 

42,255 

l«86 

989 

1882 

854 

40.379 

KH87 

M9 

1883 

814 

50JS9 

1S8S 

1.006 

1SS4 

8S« 

64,057 

18^ 

1,227 

-J 

Mortga^  tranaactiona  have  largely  increased   during  the 
ten  years.     The  maximum  was  reached  in  1885,  when  therci 
11,661  mortgages,  aggregating  XI  7,445,488,  nearly  eight  eniU 
of  which  was  lent  on  country  landE.     In   1888   the   ir 
registrations  was  ll,72d,  but  the  amount  was  only  -£1B,_ 
while  in   1889^  although   13,728  mortgages  were  re^istev^l 
sum  ttilvauced  was  only  £14,531,265.      These  tignrea  are  i 
plete,  for  there  were  many  mortgages  not  registei'ed  ;  b«da^  id 
many  instances  the  amounts  lent  by  the  banks  are  not  stated,  I 
simply  the  w^orils,   **  xaluaUe  consideratitm,"  or  **  ca&li   crodi^^ 
inserted   in  the  deed.      There  are  two  Acts  of  Parlianient  Ita 
which  such  tmnsactions  ai-e  registered.    The  following  table  sboi 
the  totals,  and  the  numbci"S  registered  under  each  for  the  ImII 
years  ;— 

Mortgages  on  Land  registered* 


T«tf. 


Under  Act  7  Vic.  No.  Id. 


Kmnber. 


Aiuouiit. 


€iiidtirAciaOVto,KOwit 


Kumb^r. 


AmottntL 


1880 

1881 
18S2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
18^7 
1888 
1889 


2,995 
4.505 
4,169 

4,08S 
4.653 
7.618 
6,933 
«,108 
7,452 

y,;ii2 


£ 
4,048,052 

5,208,449 
4,924,591) 
5^859,472 
5,620.421 
]U3(J0,108 
7,570,210 
5.8«0,3U2 
,H,705,109 
7,277,334 


2  J  03 
2,336 

2,«>a5 

2,825 
3,437 
4,043 
4.295 
4,230 
4.274 
4,410 


3,902.272 
4.155,225 
4,710,855 
5,7^^1,107 
4,447,73» 


7,250.931 


The  aiuount  of  morteages  discharged  Lan  always  been  much  less  Mortgiigi» 
tliiui  the  atDOunt  registered.     This  arises  partly  from  tht^  fact  that 
ortgages  are  as  a  rule  ]m*i  off  Uy  instjihaents,  and  the  dischai'ge 
given  for  the  last  sum  paid,  which  might  happen  to  ijear  averyfimall 
proportion  to  the  total  sum  borrowwl.     The  number  of  mortgagoa 
.under  each  Act  discharged  for  the  last  ten  years  is  as  follows: — 

Mortgages  discharged. 


p 

Year 

UBdwABtTVIt^Nam 

Under  Act  26  Vk,  No.  a 

TMaL 

Ntmiber. 

Aimlfntt^, 

Number. 

Ammmt. 

1^1880  .„„.„ 

1,860 
2,38ti 
2,051 
1.388 
2.210 
3.473 
2.773 
3,007 
4,UfO 
3,707 

£ 
715,145 
l,92B,357 
l,fi70.224 
1,433,912 
l,957,7a> 
2,239,075 
2,515,398 
2.909,931 
4,273,0,34 
2.ti09«^8 

1,052 
1,501 
],<>03 
l,3ii9 
l/iOtj 
2,068 
2,082 
2,431 
2,9:^0 
2,488 

£ 
l,f>45,015 
2,(107.140 
2,417,4liO 
1,833,010 
2,«84,470 
3,373,327 
2,104.254 
7,520,914 
4.179,503 
3.300.033 

£ 
2,6t)J,a63 
3,993,497 
4,f>9:i,684 

H^^ 

^^M 

3,2iJti,92S 

>i88e 

l«87......... 

'  1888.. 

1880.  .... 

4,042,235 
5,612,-102 
4,079,052 
111,430,845 
8,452,537 
5,909,3Jl 

The  totjil  amount  of  liens  on  wool  registered  daring  the  ten 

I  years  from    1S80   to   1889,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  tables,  was 
jCl  1,717,324 ;  the  mortgages  on  live  stock  amounted to£27,060,3  45, 
and  on  land,  £123,330,999,  in  all,  £102,108,608.     During  the  same 
|H}riod   the  mortgages  discharged  \V(»re :   liens  on  wool  to  the  full 
iuuount  in  due  course,  mortgages  on  live  stoek^  £18,336,304,  and 
on  land,  £o3,802,*233,  making  a  gross  total  of  £83,855»8C1.     The 
**ums  of  money  advanced  on  mortgages  of  various  kinds  over  that 
lid  off  was  therefore  apparently  £78,252,807  in  ten  years.     As 
ds  the  liens,  such  indehtedness  does  not  exist,  for  the  mort- 
over  stock  and  clip  are  for  the  must  part  terminated  without 
eing  formally  discharged.    Even  in  the  case  of  mortgages  on  real 
the  amount  outstanding  does  not  represent  mohpy  actually 
: ;  in  very  many  cases  it  simply  repr<'St>nts  the  limits  within 
irhlch  clients  of  banks  and  other  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to 
Imw,  though  many  of  these  clients  may  be  in  credit  whilu  their 
frojw'rty  is  mortgaged  and  un released,      fluking  these  ullowajices,  Ainoimt 
iie  probable  amouiit  of  private  indehtedness  on  account  of  money  tnaubtodoMa 
Ifftiiced  on  mort gages  of  various  kinds  is  about  £33,000^000, 
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liion^y  orUcr*. 


Tiftf  rUki. 


Tbe  larger  portion  of  this  sum  represents  the  engagemenU  iDcitiTal  : 
by  pastoral  tenanta  for  the  improvement  or  stecuritj  cl  tJwirj 
estates,  while  a  considerable  part  is  due  to  the  purchase  of  IkwU 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sydney  on  credit  with  payments  in  redeoi^ 
tion  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The  weight  of  this  bitrtlieiiJ 
of  mortgage  will  have  to  lie  lai^gely  rcdticed  before  that  elujlidty  | 
will  again  be  fouml  in  trade  which  was  visible  a  few  years  iigix 

The  business  transacted  by  the  Postal  Department  in  tnonfT 
orders  has  grown  to  very  large  dimensions,  for  while  in  1876  th«ft  I 
were  issued  18  orders  to  every  hundred  pei-soKS  in  the  comnittiutjJ 
in  1869  tbe  n umber  reached  nearly  3G,  the  total  value  advanafif  ] 
from  £4G5j771  to  £1,188,227,  while  the  value  of  orders  paidi 
from  £121,1(12  to  £1,108,086  during  the  same  period.  Tim  I 
increase  is  due  maitdy  to  the  greater  facilities  now  aliorded  for  lb*  I 
ti-ansmissiou  of  money  by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  ma*  j 
extent  attiibutable  to  the  more  genei-al  appreciation  of  the  moim ' 
order  system  amongst  the  working  classes  of  the  community*  Thii! 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  business  transacted  aioce  1^76:— 

Money  Ordei^  issued  and  \mdf  and  Commission  received. 


Year. 

[nsnecL 

PiiW, 

Kumlwr. 

Amount 

Kninbcr. 

AUMWOl. 

£ 

1876 

11V>84 

4<^>.771 

101,492 

421.102 

1877 

l:20.l-2n 

4«>4,4(ji» 

120,403 

45l>,477 

J  878 

14i>,0-2.'. 

ri:i8,soo 

liiOJ43 

4S7,4o8 

1879 

15JI.S97 

.1S2.4'2,1 

142.2t)l 

515,076 

lS.«iU 

l9(KtinG 

<;(inv0'22 

1«>8,H44 

r)^^340 

IS^l 

220,*i70 

77  LOTS 

19ri,757 

<i75,025 

1S82 

247,71(1 

SS:i,5-i4 

t21K,3:;4 

77l,8<ll 

1883 

27ri..>II2 

im:t,fin8 

l2?SI,:if>5 

829  J70 

1S84 

:*D.J.8<S3 

i,oii.s,oos 

270.  G78 

t)2l.»>4 

1H85 

337.85*) 

ij«if>.r>m> 

2118.082 

mi  Ml 

is.% 

IU^S'25 

Ij:i4.yri5 

30O,r>7(J 

«»82.336 

1887 

;iiiUj5D 

l.i:il,884 

xuirm 

1.010,297 

1888 

:t8S,4lfi 

J/21,\132 

308,081 

KiiW3a 

18811 

400,487 

1,188,227 

390,414* 

M0S.08d 

11,371 

14/243 
14.927 
K960 


The  extciit  of  fire  risks  lield  by  the  Iiuiurance  CompxnM^ 
transacting  business  in  the  Colony  cannot  be  ascertained  exactly  i 
It  is  not  made  compulsor}*  upon  tlic  Compenies  to   give   retttfiBvJ 


ad  in  several   cases  they  hare  abstained   from  doing  so.     The 
lollowing  is  an  account  of  the  amount  of  risks  at  the  end  of  1889, 
i  far  a-s  the  returns  have  come  to  hand : — 

£ 

Syibiey  JUTd  Suburbs    *.*.,♦ 57»148j3S8 

Cuuutrifc— 

Broken  Hill  .,.,.. .„  32ii,n(K) 

<;LmlbiirD SO0,0(HJ 

Gleu  Innes.  ..... Ki5,4:» 

Haniiltciii 60.417 

Listiiore ,...,..., 72,000 

West  Maitland,,.... S66,»15 

Xowm , 49/20J5 

vVttgga  Wflgga m\jms 

The   declared   amount   of  risks   held  in  Sydney  and  subtirbs 
luniig  the  past  six  years  was  : — 

1884 .'IG.OOI.OOO 

l8Sri 41,631,582 

inm 4G,25:i,a70 

1S87 49,209,^95 

1888 53,583,000 

1889 57,148,388 

The  gross  increaae  for  the    perial  of    five    years   shown  was  int-rtaw?  ^r  H»k* 

.  *      ***  l-iopulfttioiu 

**20,4.'V7,388  or  55-7  per  cent.     During  tin*  same  period  the  popula- 

fcioii  of  the  metropolitan  district  increased  about   24 '2  per  cent, 

ifroin    which     it    would    sippeur   that    the    wealth    of    Sydney  is 

advancing  at  a  rate  much  more  rapid  thfin  the  population^  though 

the  increaHHO  of  the  later  h  abnormally  large.     Some  part  of  the 

Bnerease  shown  may  be  due  to    an  extension  of    the   facilities 

offeree]  to  insurej^,  but  the  amoiint  due  to  such   cause  will   not  be 

rery  large. 

The  number  of  tires  which   occurred   in   the  Metropolitun  dif- nrc*  in  mtiro. 

ict  during  the  year  was  225,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows^  ^^^'^ 

fiiccording  to  the  damage  done  : — 

Slight  damage 179 

SerioiiB  damage ...,.,, ♦,.....        17 

Total  destruetimi 29 

Total *225 

Besides  these  there  were  45  chimney  tires  and  33  false  alarms. 

Of  tlie  premises  totally  de.stroyed  by  fire  19  were  in.su red  and 
iQ  not  insured,  while  in  4  cases  it  was  not  ascertained  Avhether  tho 
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properties  were  mmiretL     Of  the  other  serioits  6 res  the  ditnigK 
was  coT«red  in  everj  caae.     The  mfonuatioti  regarduig  insurmnnl 
WAS  not  obtained  in  all  instances  where  the  loss  was  sl%ht,  hot  of  i 
the  property  reported  to  he  damaged  alightlj  the  loss  was  itisuntl 
in  121  cases,  nninstired  in  22  cases,  and  36  Insurarice  unkooviL 
So  that  it  would  appear  the  total  number  of  insurances  was  157 1 
as   agminiit    28    non-insurances,  or  SiS  per  cent   of   the   whole j 
number  for  which  the  infortnation  is  avaikhle.     The  peroditage] 
just  given  must  be  taken  with   qualification,   tor  as  the  pf^n 
and  the  property  therein  contained  frequently  belong  to  diiferaall 
persons,  so  in  order   to    gauge  the  extent  to  which  insuraaotb] 
practised,  it  would  require  to  be  ascertained  in  how  many 
the  double  insurance  was  e^eoted^  for  in  the  returns  aboire  ^T 
a  property  is  considered  insured  if  the  premises    be  covered  sod ' 
the  contents  uninsured,  the  converse  also  being  the  case. 

7treiR«nln  The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  briizades  in  tk»l 

metropohtttii  ,       ,  I 

difltdcu  metrofiolitan  and  country  districts  was  as  follows^  the  mtmher  of  ] 

fires  attendod  being  also  given  : — 


Kwne  of  Stetlon. 


Kumberof 


City  Companiea^ 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigadet  (S  statiaiiB).. 

North  City * „.., 

Paddington  Brewery  „..♦,.♦,  .  ,,.4. ...,..,.» 

Theatre  Royftl „„, 

Statiilan]  Brewery  .,..,.., »*...* 

Stihiirhaii  Cninpaniea^ 

Alexwulria - ♦ ...» 

Aahfieki 

Balmain  (2  stfttions)  .. 

Burwood * 

Darlington    

Cflelje. *. ♦ .»  ..,,.  ,. 

Leicldmrdt *..,»* ...». 

Miudy ,.„ 

Newtown ..».....,. 

Fa^ldiiigton  .. .  ....... 

Parranmtta  No.  1 

Parramatta  No.  2 

Rcdfern . 

8t  Leonards  (2  8tatioD«) 


m 


bnrban  CompanieB — contimi/Kd, 

Waterloo 

Waverley 

Woollahra 
I       Country  Comijanie* — 
^^     Bathurst 
^K     liroken  Hill 

^H    GoQlbum 
^H    OleD  Innes 
^^     HumiltoD 

Hny    ..,, 

Honey  suckle 

Liamore  , *. 

Went  Mai  Hand 

Newcastle  Hose  and  Reel 

Newcastle  Salvage  and  Anibulanue  Corps. 

"       kton    ..  ,-* ..**.* 

e'sHill  .„ 

WftfTga  WagffA. ., 

WfdlMiiil  lud  Pbttsburg 


LiFE  ASSU/fANCE, 

Ttie  law  does  tiDt  provide  for  the  publishuag  of  sworn  returns  by  Uw  relotinff  u» 

life  Assurance  CompanieH,  and  although  vftluahle  and  interesting 

sports  are  made  annually  by  some  companies,  it  has  been  found 

|uite  impossible  to  distinguiab  the  progress  of  assurance  in  New 

outh  Wales,  aa  distinct  from   the  other  Colonies*     Most  of  the 

DUipanies  have  extended  their  business  beyond   the  Colony  in 

l-^hich  their  Oliief  Office  is  established ;  the  following  figures  there- 

I  fore  refer  to  Australasia  generally,  though   only  to  those  offices 

I  whose  hea<d-qtiarters  are  in  the  Colonies.     The  as^^ts  of  the  twelve 

eieticH  amount  to  X14,742,940,  of  which  £7^756,329  are  invested 

in  mort*;8ge,  £2,396,281  in  ioaoa  on  pjliciesand  pei'sonaJ  security, 

*  1,249,599    in    Government    secunties,     £123,478    in    shares, 

^Xl ^696,014  ill  freehold  and  leasehold  property,  and  cash,  principally 

at  lixed  deposit,  £1,023,093,  and  sundry  debts,  £498,146.     The 

[interest  earned  during  the  year  amounted  to  £786,511,  l>eing  at 

the  rate  of  r»*9r)  jier  cent  ;  the  total  increase  in  the  accumulated 

funds  was  £1,44^,657,  and  the  net  increase  £1,401,932. 
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AiiAlyMn  of 
bticineM. 


Xcw  poHd«. 


On  analysing  the  acuoiintn  of  tliese  Soeieti^fi,  as  pubUfiUod,  it 
.Sf*en  tbat  the  total  number  of  outstanding  policies,  and  the  aiiiott 
tliey  represent,  ai-e  not  given.     With  regard  to  new  businesi, 
will  be  found  that  in  1880  there  were  30,497  jioliciea  i^i?ued. 
the  value  of  £8,690,542,  or  an  average?  amount  upon  each  polir 
of  £285.     This  means  an  inci'ease  of  70  iioHcie^  atuoiinti&«; 
£101^594,   over  tlie  trans^ictious  of  the  previous   Tear,  atul  i 
lulvanec  in  the  average  value  of  the  policies  by   £3 — the  Jii^e 
average  for  the  last  nine  yeara      Since  the  end  of   the  year  M 
the  Societies  in  question  i.ssued  altogether  no  less  tluin  26^1H 
new  policies,  representing  an  a&sunmce  of  £73,975,803,  but 
is  nothing  in  the  published  accounts  to  show  how  many  of  tlmel 
policies  have  lapsed,  and  how  many  still  remain  in  foree.    Thi^iiiv 
annual  jn^Muiunis,  which  amount  to  £277,456,  bear  an  aveftgi^ 
i*ate  of  £3  194  per  cent,  to  the  total  amount  of  new  assomiice^ 
the  lowest  average  for  the  last  nine  yeai*s. 

The  amount  of  premium  received  in  1889  wrts  £2,149;08-\  of 
which  sum  £257, 'j 31  was  income  from  new  premiums,  tiid 
£1,891,554  wa«  for  I'enewals.  The  amount  just  givni  ^u 
£162,702  in  excess  of  the  income  of  the  previous  year.  The  toUl 
receipts,  ohtaincil  liy  adding  to  the  premium  income  the  itww 
**  consideration  for  annuities  granted,'^  **  interest,'*  and  otlii 
rect^ipts,  came  to  £2»1)66,917,  as  against  the  sum  of  £2,78 1, 127 in 
the  year  1888,  being  an  increase  of  £185,790.  The  average 
of  interest  it^lised  by  all  tlie  offices,  as  already  Btated^  was  i5"S 
I>er  cent.,  an  ii!iprovt*uu*iit  of  0^04  per  cent,  upon  the  previoi 
year.     The  purely  mutuid  oilices,  howt-ver,  realised  CrQl  |K*r« 

Claims  and  suiTendera  during  the  year  amounted   to  £992,11  hi 
of  which   sum  £658, G6 3  was  for  claims  with  bonus  additioa: 
£97,C25  for  endowments  and  endowment  ftssui'ances  matured:  foA] 
£235,853  for  surrender!^,  ttc.     The  total  amount  paid  to 
holders  in  1889  was  £1,0C;0,495,  as  against  £956,689  in  ' 
The  exjvenses  of  the  year  exceeded  tlioso  of  the  previous  vi 
£460,364,  Imt  this  increase  is  not  nearly  so  large,  relatively,  «s Ik ^ 
increase  in  the  income,  the  diflerence  being  0*85  per  cent  iialk 
presninm  incime,  and  0*56  per  cent,  on  the  gross  income. 
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MOVEMBNTS  OF  HOLD, 


I 


1  discovery 


t  unit 


old  ill  tlie  year  1851    large  <,uantitics  ^^^'^  ^^^^ 

of    that  metal — in   the  form  of    iiullioii  as   well  as  coin — have 

^_b(:ea  exported  from  the  Austmlasian  colonies  every  year.     Tho 

^Keturtis  for  Western  Australia  have  not  been  officially  kept,  and 

^Hkliei-eforc  ;ire  not  available,  but  the  amount  of  jy^old  iTrv]iorted  and 

^■exported  from  each  of  the  other  colonies^  calculated  for  live-year 

periods  fri>iii  the  year  1851  to  the  end  of  1889,  is  given  herewith. 

The  tables  also  show  the  amount   by   which   the  exports  have 

^^exeeeded  the  imports  in  the  \arioiis  colonies,  or  ince  versa,  as  the 

^Base  may  be,  and  the  average  amount  of  such  exce^iS  per  annum. 

^H    Reference  to  the  li^fures  shows  that   Victoria  was  Ijy  far  the  Esmrt  nf  mrh 

'      largest    exporter  of    gold,    her   total    during   the    whole    period 

amounting  in  value  to  £241,067,646,  while  she  imiiorted  to  the 

value  of  J^33,92G,967,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  New  Zealand. 

The   excess   of    exports    over   imports    in   the    case    of   Victoria 

lounted  to  £"207,140,C7ll:     The  next  largest  net  exporter  was 

lew    Zealand,    whose    excess    of    exports    over    imports    was 

I41,526,13G^  her  groKS  export  beiiif;  ,£48497,252,   the  balance 

being  gold  imjjorted,  chiefly  in  the  .shape  of   coin.      Tlie  gross 

Kport  of  New  Bbuth  Wales  was  much  larger  than  that  of  New 

Zealand,  amounting  to  .f  72,580,066,  but  she  had  imported  to  the 

^alue  of  £44,730,330,  so  that  her  e.\c€*sa  of  exported  gold  c^me 

to  but  J&27, 849,730.     Queensland  came  next  with  an  excess  of 

gold  exported,  amounting  toX20,774,384*   In  tlie  ease  of  Tasmania 

the  amount  ly  which  the  export  of  gold  exceeded   the  iuiports 

!      was  £1,821,304,  but  the  Colony  of   South  Australia   imported 

ll     gold  to  the  Vidue  of  £244,973  over  and  above  the  amount  of  her 


The  Jargejst  exporters  of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest  Prcducwi  a*  1 
producers,   a»  Victoria,    New   Zealand,    and  Queensland*      The  cxi^rtcr*. 


other  col onieh  now  produce  veiy  little  more  than  sufticient  to  meet 

'      tlieir  local  requirements.     The  returns  of   the  gold  importj*  and 

exports  for  New  South  Wales^  it  must  be  remembered,  are  swollen 

by  largo  quantities  of  Queensland  gold,  which  i^  simply  sent  to 

18yd ney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin. 
11 
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Excess  of  Exports  over  Impoi-ta  of  Gold  (Bullion  and  Specie). 


Kew  South 
WaIcs. 

Vlctoriik 

Sotitli 
Aiutnlm. 

Tasomnia.. 

New 

801-56 
§66-00 
B61^ 
106-70 
871-75 
676-80 
881-85 
886-89 

£                     £ 
3,713.010   33.37S.S2'l 
4,624,051    5:;,:Nim„  ,   i 
8,533,232   34,»i:,s.i:i 
5,123,418,  27,7lH,2:j9 
4,457,2ti4'  22,331  J, fill 
791,730'  14,8<jU9til 
1, 1211,554    14,7H*,540 
•619,535     ti,247.331 

£ 

U8,'383 

l,07nJ92 

4,425,105 
5,004,042 
3,<i2l»,355 
5,046,317 

£ 

2,000,482 

•90,527 

•331,204 

•(14,4211 

•505,355 

•504,954 

•543,305 

•lOti.080 

£ 

818,228 
24,801 
•9,080 

•30,890 

•i,asi 

100,077 
554,03M 
3*>5,510 

£ 

30,139 
0,H42 
8,256,520 
12,038,302 
e,«<K>,358 
5,01 4  J85 
4,178,000 
2,789,190 

bporto  } 

27,849,730  2O7»14O,670 

20,774,384 

•244.973 

1,821,3(M: 

41.526.136 

I  of  Im  porta 


Excess  of  Ex|>ort8  over  Imports  of  Gold  ( Australasia) , 


Yuar, 

AmounL 

Averug©  per  txmimu 

£ 

£ 

1851-55 

39,949,688 

7,989,938 

1856-50 

67,522,478 

11,504,490 

1861-65 

51,365,054 

10,273,011 

18<J6-70 

46.527,832 

9,305,566 

1871-75 

30,300,752 

7,861,350 

1876-80 

25,868,541 

5,173,708 

1881-85 

23,6«4J76 

4,732,055 

1886-89 

14,662,139 

3.665.535 

I851-K9 

298,867,260 

7,663.263 

74^ 
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The  PubWf 
Scboulm  Act 


Instruction,  Science,  and  Religion. 

PR/ MAE Y  EDUCATIUX. 

THE  history  of  primary  education  in  New  South  Wd«  ii 
iiattirally  divided  into  four  periods.  During  tlie  fitrt 
period,  which  lasted  until  1848,  the  system  iti  force  was  pureW 
denomiiiatioiial,  the  Govern  nient  granting  to  the  heads  of  religious 
bodies  aBsiatance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  exi>ended  hy  then 
for  educational  purposes.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  estilK 
liahment  of  schools  entirely  under  State  control,  and  considenhle 
dissatisfaction  was  the  result.  As  early  as  1834  attempts  w«it 
made  to  modify  the  system  in  force,  and  five  years  later  a  grant 
was  made  with  the  oltjett  of  securing  undenominational  edacalioa 
for  tlie  cliildren  of  tho.se  who  preferred  it.  It  was  not^  hoirever, 
until  1841  that  any  definite  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 
In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  Le§islati\^e  Council  reported  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  s\^teni,  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Act  was  passed  consti- 
tuting two  Boai-ds,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  the  adniinistrr 
tion  of  denominational  education,  and  to  the  other  the  undenomi* 
national,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  National  system.  This  anotualj 
of  two  rival  Boards  existed  for  eighteen  years,  until  it  was 
aholished  by  the  passing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1S6^ 
This  Act  provided  for  two  distinct  classes  of  schools,  though  tU 
schools  receiving  aid  from  the  State  were  nominally  uoder  tke 
control  of  a  Board  ajipointcd  hy  the  Goveniment,  and  styW 
the   Council  of   Education.      The   Public  Schools  were  entirely 
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klnunisterod  by  this  Boards  bnt  the  deriommational  schools  were 
tly  governed  by  the  various  religious  bodies  by  whom  they  had 
Bii  founded  Although  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of  18G(i 
fas  essentially  one  of  transition,  eduoatiori  nevertheless  made 
ansiderable  progress  during  theyeai-s  of  its  administmtioiL  But 
,  was  found  inapossible  to  maintain  this  dual  system,  net  only  on 
count  of  its  intrinsic  defects  bnt  hecauHe  the  principle  of  granting 
State  aid  to  religious  schools  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  people. 


In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  education  was  abolished. 
iy  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  which 
eived  the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  April,  1880,  the  entire 
lucational  system  of  the  Colony  was  remodelled.  The  Act,  in 
I  ho  first  place,  repealed  the  Ednc^tion  Act  of  ISGG,  dissolved  the 
Duncil  of  Eilucation,  and  placed  the  control  of  educational 
"niattei's  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Puldic  Instructiom  It 
;)rovides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Public  Schools, 
I  afford  primary  instiiiction  to  till  ehildren  without  sectarian  or 
distinction ;  Superior  Public  Schools,  in  w^hich  additional 
IS  in  the  higher  bmnches  may  be  given  ;  Evening  Public 
Schools,  with  the  olijcct  i>f  instnicting  persona  who  may  not  have 
sivecl  the  advantages  of  primary  education  ;  and  High  Schools 
Tor  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  complete  the  Public  School  curriculum,  or 
'prrjpare  students  for  the  University.  It  provides  that  in  all 
schools  under  the  Act  the  teacldng  shall  be  strictly  noii-sectarian ; 
but  the  words  **  secular  instruction "  are  held  to  include  general 
religious  ti*aching,  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or  polemical 
leology.  The  History  of  England  and  of  Australia  are  to  form 
rt  of  the  course  of  secular  instruction  ;  and  it  is  further  pro- 
II  videil  that  four  hours  during  each  school  day  shall  be  devoted  to 
I  iiectilar  instruction  exclusively,  but  one  other  hour  i^^ch  day  may 
■^19  set  apart  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  separate 
^H^^room  by  the  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  pei^uasion, 
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to  tlie  children  of  the  Hame  perBuaaion  whose  parents  do  not 
ol>ject  to  their  receiving  auch  religious  instruction.  This  jirori 
fiion  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  Eome  extent  by  luoeft  of  !])« 
denominntions. 

It  is  made  compulsory  upon  parents  to  send  their  childfHk 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  to  school  for  at  leifil 
seventy  days  in  each  half-yeAr,  unless  junt  cause  of  exemption  tttb 
be  shown.  Penalties  are  provided  for  breaches*  of  this  proviaion. 
But  although  education  is  compulsory^  it  is  not  altogether  frtt» 
for  parents  are  rt^(|uin?d  to  j>ay  a  weekly  fe*^  of  three  pence  p€r 
cLiid^  but  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in  all  for  the  diildi^ji  of  me 
family.  Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  Minister,  or  the  haal 
Board,  to  remit  the  fees  w*here  it  is  shown  that  the  pai^enta  tm 
unable  to  pay.  The  fees,  except  in  Evening  Schools,  are  not  lh* 
property  of  the  teacher,  but  are  paid  into  the  Consolidalidl 
Revenue  Fund.  Children  attending  school  are  allowed  to  tninJ 
free  by  rail 

Other  aections  of  the  Act  permit  of  the  establishment  of  Pwn- 
sional  Schools,  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teachers  in  remold 
and  thinly-populated  districts.  Provision  is  also  mmt\e  for  die 
establishment  of  training  schools  for  teachers  It  is  enacted  tli«* 
Local  Boards  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  is  to  visit  aiui 
inspect  the  Public  Schools  phiced  under  their  8UjK*r\isTon,  to 
suspend  teachers  in  case^  of  mis<;tonduct  not  arlmitting  of  deUj 
and  to  endeavour  to  induce  imrents  to  send  then*  children  rvgct- 
larly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names  of  parents  or  gnardiaiif 
who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children.  It  should  be  obserrcvl 
that  parents  are  not  comix-Ued  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Public  Schools ;  they  have  full  choice  in  the  matter,  the  Statr 
only  insisting  tliat  a  certain  standard  of  education  shall  hf 
attained. 

Great  as  has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  Colony,  ito 
intellectual  advancement  has  been  mucli  more  rapid.  In  IIm 
records  of  the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks,  a  most  acctinii* 
gauge  of  educational  progress  will  bo  found     The  earliest  offidll 


record  of  marriages  wb»  for  the  year  1857,  when  otat  of  5^804 
|>ersons  (Uitrried  1,646  or  28-36  per  cent,  were  unable  to  sign  the 
marriage  n^gister.  During  1889  the  number  of  such  pt'rsons  was 
only  504,  or  3*36  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  married,  A 
generation  has  posse^l  away  during  the  period  embraced  by  the 
following  table,  and  tbe  progress  shown  thereby  cannot  fail  to  be 
inti3  resting. 

Progress  of  Education  in  New   South  Wales,  as  shown  by  the 
Number  of  Persons  signing  Marriage  Register  w*ith  Marks, 


r 

P««H» 

Peiventiigv 

Nambor 

Peivoiw 

Percwntairei 

Nmabor 

Ymr. 

mATtiod. 

withnw^ 

iHthin*rki. 

Te»r. 

with  miuiu. 

witTmwSu. 

1857 

5,804 

28\% 

1,646 

1874 

8,686 

11-96 

1,039 

1858 

5,984 

20-86 

1,248 

1875 

9,210 

1226 

1,129 

JN59 

6.5il0 

26-86 

1,770 

1876 

9,260 

10  47 

970 

i^m 

6,8J)0 

26-46 

1.559 

1877 

9,988 

9-76 

975 

1861 

6,444 

24-66 

1.585 

1878 

10.634 

8*10 

86;i 

1802 

6,052 

25 -01 

1,604 

1879 

10,782 

7*58 

818 

1863 

6,628 

22-69 

1,504 

1880 

11.144 

6-66 

743 

18^ 

6.960 

22-70 

1,580 

1881 

12,668 

6  94 

872 

1865 

7,156 

22-06 

1.579 

1882 

13,396 

6-63 

782 

1866 

6,924 

21 -a 

1.498 

1883 

14.810 

6-10 

903 

18«7 

6,852 

18  84 

1,291 

1884 

14.964 

5-23 

783 

1868 

7,472 

2<J*14 

l,5rxi 

'    1885 

15,236 

4-74 

723 

186» 

7,o98 

19  19 

l,4riH 

I8.SG 

15,622 

3  98 

622 

1870 

7,696 

1823 

1,403 

1887 

15,180 

3-50 

531 

1871 

i.mm 

lO'im 

1,S4I 

1888 

lo,68H 

3-74 

587 

1872 

7,850 

i:i62 

1,069 

1889 

14,990 

3-36 

504 

,  1873 

8J68 

14-26     1 

1.252 

The  progress  exhibited  in  the  above  table  ia  marvellous.  The 
residauiu  of  population  not  yet  educated  ia  already  very  small, 
iindj  morcovtir,  of  the  .504  persons  using  marks  a  large  prof»ortion 
^iite  not  born  in  New  Bouth  Wales,  but  arrived  in  this  Colony 
tutj  hite  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of  its  educational  system.  The 
proportion  of  persons  using  marks  is  somewhac  higher  in  this 
Colony  than  in  any  other  luomber  of  tbe  group,  except  Queens- 
laud.  This  is  in  no  sense  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  educational 
yntsm  of  tho^e  colonies,  but  rather  to  the  numlter  of  immigrants 
ttracted  to  New  South  Wales,  am  on  gut  whom  there  wUl  always 
.  fauud  many  perhuas  unublo  to  write. 


Ifurettoui 
cducfttton. 
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ixaTuucnos,  science,  and  religiox. 


ITJitemrv  In 
uilior  Colonic?. 


Ktnu't**!  ill 


Figures  i'€S[>cctiiig  all  tlie  colonies  are  not  availAlile,  and  m  ninst 
of  tlieni  thii  particulurs  as  to  tlic  nninber  of  persons  si^in^  wjHi 
marks  cannot  be  ]>rocured  ktur  than  1888,  In  the  year  wen- 
tioned  the  degree  of  illiteracj,  as  disclosed  by  the  niarrmge 
registers,  was — 


New  South  Wales  (1S80) 

Viotoriii 

Queeusland  ,., 

South  Australiii.. 

'Ncvf  Zcalmid .♦.•,^, 


:t36 
1-77 

2  41 


Only  ail  imperfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  tljc  number  of 
children  under  instruction  during  past  years,  as  tlie  number  in 
actual  attendance  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  nuiulier 
enrolled.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  the  number  trf 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  enrolled  scholars  for  over 
tifty  years,  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  it 
may  be  reliefl  on  its  fairly  ii^dicative  of  tJte  educational  prugress  iit 
the  Colony  : —  " 

Progress  of  Education  in  New  South  WalesL 


TmI; 

Popubtjon  of 
Uw  CSolony. 

Kaofidiodls. 

ChtklfiCii  t'lir^tllml. 

Pr.. 

pCTceoi 

1$3ti 

77.09^1 

85 

3.391 

4-40 

1841 

l4lM;*jt» 

209 

*Ki'>n 

i;*44 

18411 

IDRJtM 

394 

iiija'i 

9(1^ 

J  8.-.!* 

lJ>7Jtig 

423 

•21J2(* 

lOTI 

lS.^>Li 

28<i,S73 

565 

2!l,420 

h\'2i^ 

iseit 

a57,»78 

84^1 

a7>74 

10  ^H 

I860 

428,8] 'i 

1,155 

r»t^:*!u 

]•.]  no 

1871 

517,758 

1,450 

7:,,sv,i 

I.VU4 

187t] 

fil4JSl 

1.1J29 

KlMi'JO 

21*4:: 

1881 

778J>W 

2,()0ti 

im,r>:m 

2 1 -411 

188($ 

],001,*m(i 

2,833 

22tlJ24 

22cri 

J8K9 

l,liiJ/JO() 

3,087 

23.1,000 

2*1-94 

•  Th«  »t<}iarati(Jt]  of  Victoriu  look  jilttfc?  iti  thU  yn^r. 

t  t^mccufelaiifl  iHX'annj  a  Crepctrtite  oqUihv  id  December,  ie.:»ii 

The  number  of  children  given  in  the  preceding  table  as  enroUedia 
the  various  schools  exceeds,  in  almost  every  case,  the  actual  wdsoA 
attendance,  as  the  gross  enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  an<l  n^ 
the  mean  for  each   quarter.     The  latter  information  caumot  ^ 
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obtaijied  except  for  recent  years,  but  tlie  figures  Jis  tliey  stirnd 
give  a  basis  of  comparison,  wliich  ia  not  without  value. 

The  foUowiiiff  table  shows  the  srross  enrolment  of  distinct  chil-  Kitroiiueiii  o( 

Inm  during  tliu  nitu'  years  which  closeii  with  1889,  a.s  well  iis  the 

laarterly  enrohnontSj  in  all  the  schtJolK  of  the  Colony.     The  last 

[>lumn  may  be  taken  as  giving  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 

lumber  of  children  actually  under  tuition  in  Stat©  and  privute 

lools  I— 


I 


SchoollL 

Teuihos. 

fk^olan. 

y« 

Orosi  enrolmmit. 

Mean  qu&iierly 
cnroliiiuut 

PettwutAgt!  of  nhir 
attendJng  fehwiL 

1881 

L1882 

1863 

M8S4 
1885 
18S6 
1887 
1888 
1889 

2.066 
2,161 
2,315 
2,535 

2,t.66 
2,833 
2,925 
2,064 
3,087 

3,772 
4,1M 
4,543 

4,860 
5,267 
5,650 
5,714 
5,870 
5,903 

166,536 
188,507 
189,*»83 
202,519 
210,743 
22(»,724 
224,510 
22i».U4:i 
235,000 

145,936 
150,768 
161,270 
174,544 
KS3,873 

H»2,om 

1117,712 
2t)l.0S3 
206,326 

83-66 
H208 
«2'38 
83 '^S 
S3-M 
83-50 

sryi 

80-27 
7607 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age — that  Ls  to  say,  from  four  x,uiiiM*r  **r 

J^  fifteenyears— during  1880  was  305,:500,  and  of  this  number  ^hw7H;o! 

^33,077,  excluding  1,(123  attending   the  University  and  colleges, 

M'ere  receiving  instrtiction  in  the  schools  of  the  Colony.     Of  these 

101,215  were  on  the  n>llK  of   the  Estate  school*^,  and  the  remainder 

rere  distributefl  among  the  various  private  schools,  refonuatories, 

[and  charitahle  iriMtitntious,  while  70,300  were  either  receiving  no 
instruction,  or  were  being  taught  at  home,     No  reliable  estimate  of 
iie  number  of  children  under  home  tuition  can  be  made,  neitlier  is 

tit  possible  to  determine  the  uumber  of  those  who  have  ceased  to 
attend  school  Wfore  reaching  their  iifteenth  year^  Imt  it  is  very 
[jro liable  that  considerable  nuniljeni  are  to  be  found  in  both  classes. 

'The  total  known  enrolment  at  private  schools  was  41,625,  and  tlm 
average  attendance,  3301 9. 

Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  pojmlation  in   nearly  all  the  Ctiinpiiii»or) 
!c>untry  districts  of  the  Colony,   the  corapalsory  clauses  of  the  Jjjjj"!^^","?^,,,^^^ 
ruction  Act  cannot  be  strictly  enforceiL     Nevertheless,  the 
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onraber  of  clilldren  growing  up  in  absolute  ignoranoe  Ib  bj 
means  great,  and,  tliough  the  proportion  of  sudi  diildreo  GunDotl 
b©  even  approximat<ly  detemiined,  there  is  sufficient  eviclcnoe  ta 
warrant  tbe  conclusion  that  it  is  steadily  decreatdng.  At  the 
^ree  census  tlie  proportions  of  children  from  5  to  10  years 
could  read  and  write  were  in  everv  ten  thousand  as  follows  :— 


d^djnsQ* 


Bchoola  wh«ti 
present  Act 
Otttue  into  force. 


Reail  and  write.. 

Read  only  ,.i 

UuAbltf  to  read  , 


2,855 
3,289 
4,356 


1871. 
3.470 
2,752 
3,778 


4,4l.t 


Taking  tlie  children  from  10  to  15  years,  the  oomparisou  is  still 
more  satisfactory  : — 


Bead  and  write 

Read  only  ,,.  . .... 

Uuable  to  read , 


I8B1. 

6,769 
1,854 
1,377 


isn. 
7.666 

1,042 


1S31. 

^,804 

614 

5S2 


The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  eUildrcu  tnm 
1861  to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881.  is  plainly  visible  from  ^ 
above  tables,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  su 
decrease  has  since  continued. 


iitisfadi^^l 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION-STATE  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  present  Public  Instraction  Act  came  into  openttto^ 
on  the  30tb  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exists 
and  handed  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools,  ujiti!  tbcii 
under  its  control  At  the  date  mentioned,  there  were  maintained, 
or  subsidized  by  the  Government,  1,220  schools,  attended  by 
101,534  scholars,  thus  distributed  :^ 

No.  of  Sc'hooljk    No.  nf  Pnidla. 


Public 705 

Provi^ioiiAl SIS 

Half 'time    ...,...„.,  „ S»7 

DcDomiuAtioaAl ...,   105 

1,230 


8,312 
K683 


101,534 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the  denouiinaliaDil 
schools  with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsetjuent  year  is  markdt 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  tli# 
number  of  children  who  were  receiving  their  oducalioti  at  lb» 
expense  of  the  State.     Tlie  oheck  only  operated  for  a  short  pmi 
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as  the  year  1884  shows  a  recovery  of  more  than  the  ground  lost. 
This  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  which  shows  the  enrolment 
and  attendance  of  children  at  State  supported  schools  only  : — 


Enrolment  rinoe 
pMsing  the  Act 


Year. 

Oro88  enrolment  of 

Quarterly 

Average 

distinct  children. 

enrolment. 

attendance. 

1880 

* 

111,277 

72,969 

1881 

146,106 

125,506 

82,890 

1882 

166,611 

134,872 

90,944 

1883 

155,918 

130,205 

88,546 

1884 

167,ia4 

139,159 

95,215 

1885 

173,440 

146,570 

100,462 

1886 

179,990 

153,244 

105,538 

1887 

184,060 

157,262 

106,408 

1888 

186,692 

160,919 

112,220 

1889 

191,215 

164,701 

114,569 

'  Not  ascertained. 


In  the  quarterly  enrolment  for  1889,  19,612  of  the  children 
were  under  the  age  of  6  years,  134,218  between  6  and  14,  and 
10,871  over  14  years  of  age. 

Since  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools  the  increase  in 

enrolments 
increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at  State  schools  has 

been  26*49  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  each  year  being  : — 

1884 6-88  per  cent. 

1885 5-32 

1886 4-55 

1887 2-62 

1888 2-32 

1889 : 2-35 

Tlie  number  of  schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Depart-  Number  of 

*^  schools. 

ment,  during  1889,  waa  2,373,  thus  classified  : — 

Hich  Schools  5 

Public  SchooU—  mixed 1,545 

„               Two  departments 53 

,,               Three  departments  72 

,,  Five      departments      (including 

Practising  School  and  Kindergarten )    1 

Provisional  Seliools    325 

Half-time  Schools  258 

House-to-house  Schools 92 

Evening  Schools 22 


Total., 


.  2,373 


state  Sirliooli 


Number  of 
Teaciiers, 


Public  St'bool 
cutricuJiiiii. 


The  following  table  gives  the  nuoibcr  of  8tat4^  ^cljoots  ie 
o£  the  Australasian  Colonies,  together  with  the  number  of  schol 
aiul  the  avemge  attendance  : — 

State  Schools. 


Colony. 


K  limber 
ol 


Xuinberof 
TcftchcrL 


SdwdAriL 


New  South  Wales.. 

Victorift* 

Queenilmiid.* 

South  Aui«tralia...,. 
Wefitern  Australia 
Tasmania*  ....,.,*.,. 
New  Zenland*    *...* 


2,373 

4.002 

1U.5G9 

- 
48 

1,933 

4.234 

12H.IJ58 

m 

722 

1,497 

^1.723 

113 

340 

1,076 

•27.724 

M 

78 

139 

:i.3io 

42 

$20 

429 

8,731 

39 

1J28 

2.S39 

OOJOS 

79 

m 

*  1388 ;  ottxifi  IS8IK 

Tfie  teachers  iti  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  namb 
4,002,  viz.,  1,982  males,  and  2,020  females. 


Ill  charge  of  departmenta    ..„.., 1,499 

ABaistaiita   .....,.,.,,,.. ♦..*.•      133 

Popil-tuacherH    ......_ »..,.,      344 

Uthera 0 


?SX2 

370 

688 
SO 


Total. 

oo:; 

i,u:vi 

m 


2,020         4,002 


ToUl    ..,.., 1,982 

Tlic  average  number  of  pupilw  on  the  basis  of  the  juean  cjuarteriy 
enrolment  per  teacher  "was,    therefore,    41*15,  and   the  nvernge 
attfjntlance  per  teacher,   28*63,   while  the  average  enroTmcnt 
children  per  school  was  80 -GO* 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Houth  Wales  jii 
vides  merely  for  imparting  to  children  a  sound  course  of  primuy 
etltK-ation,  and  the  elements  of  those  sciences  which  form  thr 
of  higher  courses  of  education,  scientilic  or  teclinical.  The  Stal 
provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring  tochtiii 
knowledge,  under  a  system  of  training  recently  introduced,  aboi 
wliidi  mora  will  be  said  further  on. 

The  stair  of  male  and  female  Public  Schoolteachers  is  trained i 
the  normal  schools  of  the  Colony — the  Fort-sti'eet  training 
for  male  teachers,  and  the  Hurls  tone  tmining  school  for  fri 
teachers.     These  establishments  are  under  the  strictest  supcniaj 
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I  improvements  tire  made  everj''  year  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  Tmtuintr  or 

I  the  most  modern  systems  of  training.     Admission  is  obtainable  to 

[  these  schools  by  examination^  and  tbt>  students  are  almost  exclu- 

'  sively  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  botli  sexes  of  the  pupil-teachers. 

These   pupil -teachers   are  selected  with   great  care,  as  they  are 

required  to  undergo  severe  examinations,  and  must  also  satisfy  the 

department  as  to  their  idiysical  aptitude  and  the  soundness  of 

their  constitutions,  in  view  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties 

I  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

During  the  year  1 889  the  number  of  teacfiei's  in  the  service  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instmction  was,  as  already  stated,  4,002. 
The  teachers  obtain  piomotion  only  after  passing  a  series  of 
examinations,  which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently  test  their  pro- 
gress in  general  capacity.  There  are  ten  classes  of  male  teachers 
in  charge  of  schools  or  departments,  thr  ir  emoluments  ranging 
from  j£128  to  *€500  per  annum  including  residence;  unclassified 
teachers  in  charge  of  Provisional  Schools  receive  from  £60  to 
^'90;  assistant  teachers  are  paid  at  rates  varying  from  £108  to 
JC250  ;  and  pupibteachers  fi-om  £36  to  £66  per  annum.  Female 
K  teachers  in  cliarge  of  schools  or  departments  are  paid  from  £218 
^Lta  £236  per  annum,  including  value  of  residence ;  assistant 
^■WAchers  salaries  vaiy  from  £100  to  £168  ;  and  pupil  teachers 
W  receive  from  £24  to  £48  per  annum. 

The  local  su|>erviftlon  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony  is  ^JJT  ^^'^^ 

placed  ill  the  hands  of  Public  School  Boards  appointed    in    the 

■  various  districts  of  the  Colony,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 

Instruction  Act.     These  boards  exercise  a  general  oversight  over 

_   the  Public  Schools  in  tlieir  districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the 

P  internal  discipline  or  management  of  the  schools,  which  remain 

under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 

and  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  his  depaitnient. 

The  average  coat  per  child  of   the  average  attendance  in  the  Avera^^  n»i| 
Public  Schools  has  greatly  varied,  as  will  he  seen  by  the  follow-  whoJar, 
ing  table,  whicli  gives  the  averages  for  the  nine  years,  1881  to 
1889,  inclusive. 


£  n.    d. 

£  a.  cL 

£  t.  d. 

£  t.  iL 

18S1 

1  4  n 

a  15  a 

0  14  H 

i»  14  4 , 

1882 

2  10  2| 

3  15  If 

0  10  &| 

6  16  fi( 

9  5  71 

1883 

4    B    H 

4  2  Oi 

0  15  ^ 

18H4 

3  3  11 

4  4  2| 

0  14  Bi 

8  2  7 

1H85 

1  15  ^ 

4  3  7 

Q   13  li 

e  12  r 

1886 

1  9  4-1 

4  I  6 

0  13  14 

•  40^ 

1887 

1  2  6f 

4  3  n 

0  11  Zi 

5  IT  M 

1888 

0  15  1 

4  1  71 

U  9  84 

&  «  ? 

1890 

0  19  1| 

• 

4  2  Hi 

0  0  ai 

5  10  11  j 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  New  South  Wales  t!ie  cost  per 
S^wwii^  was  until  1888  higher  than  in  the  other  Australian  Colonies;  tl^ 
figures  for  lost  year,  however,  show  tliis  Colony  hma  now  redooel 
its  expenditure  per  cbihJ  below  that  of  Victoria,  tlioagh  it  is  itilt 
a  little  over  that  of  Quet-nshuid.  The  follow ing  figures  <io  nfll 
include  cost  of  buildings  : — 

Total  eost  per  ohild  of  < 

New  South  Wales  ,. *  £4  Ji  »72 

Victoria »,„..<  6  1  7*27 

Queensland *..*. ..-.*....-  3  17  10*06 

South  AuBtraliii  ....  .,„ 3  6  S*52 

Wefttem  AustnOia *  3  18  10*06 

New  Zealand ....»  3  13  5  86 

Tasmania 3  4  0*ti2 

The  cost  per  child  in  avei^age  attendance  fit  the  Board  Scho*jk, 

England,  was  £3  58.  5± 

Expenves  Ine!-  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  considerable  oi 

ing  pwMiitAct.  was  needed  to  build  the  necessary  school -houses  after  the  Act 

1880  became  law.     Under  this  Act  the  expenses  oontingent  opoti 

the  necessity  of  obtaining  efficient  results,  in  a  country  so  spanelv 

populated  as  New  South  Wales,  were  unavoidably  great.     Schoci<-_ 

houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required  training,  and  the  wholl 

machinery  for  providing  schools  and  teachers  had  to  be  started 

so  many  parLs  of  the  country  where  there  were  none  but  denomi-J 

national  schools,   and   frequently  no  educational   establish meati 

at  all.     To  these  initial  expenses  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  tb« 

relatively   high  cost  of  public  education  in  the  Colony  of   New 

South  Wales  during  past  yeurs.     A  great  reduction  wwi  ot 

in  1888,  though  188D  showed  a  slight  increase,  and  it  maj 

expected  Uiat  the  cost  will  he  still  further  lessened,  as  the 
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Duses  have  been  built  -with  due  regard  to  the  increftse  in  ilie 
imber  of  scholars  which  must  be  expected  in  a  young,  prosperous, 
growing  colony.  It  may  be  added  that  moHt  of  the  school- 
liildings  are  of  such  a  churacter  as  would  do  credit  to  the  most 
Ivanced  countries  in  the  world,  the  greatest  care  beiu|^  taken  to 
fcve  them  replete  with  all  the  modem  iroprovemeuts,  which  the 
fexi)erienct*  of  centuries  has  Buggested  in  older  com  in  unities. 

When  comparing  the  average  cost  of  education  per  child  in  ^^^J?2«^ 
attendance  in  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  its  neighbour,  *^^** 
Victoria,  the  results  for  1889  must  appear  ^^ery  satisfactory, 
especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  extent  of  tho 
territory  of  the  latter  colony,  and  the  greater  travelling  facilitieu, 
which  a  railway  system  proportionately  much  lirger  oifers,  must 
necessarily  reduce  the  coat  of  education.  In  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia  settlement  is  coniitied  to  certain  districts  in 
which  the  population  is  more  compact,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,  if  we  except  the  extreme  west, 
'  may  be  regarded  as  everywhere  settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  Public  School  system 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony.     But  the  s])read  of  • 

I  public  instruction  is  considered  so  pre-eminently  important  an 
I  object  that  the  Legislature  has  at  all  times  expressed  its  readiness 
^  to  make  every  sacriBoe,  and  spare  no  expense  to  render  eSdcaciouB 
^Bhe  system  of  national  education  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  .^"^JJ'^IJ  p^'^* 
State  since  the  year  1881,  and   the  annual  amount  fier  head  of  jj^"'*^  "*"**' 
population  provided  for  the  primary  education  of  the  children  of 
the  Colony  : — 


Perbeftd 

P«rhaMl 

r«r 

Amount 

of 

V«»r. 

Amount 

(a 

£ 

i.     d. 

£ 

a.    d. 

1881 

474.157 

12    7 

1886 

854,411 

13    1 

1882 

018.800 

15    7 

18H7 

824,«>83 

12    0 

1883 

821,853 

10    8 

1888 

657, 102 

U     3 

1884 

774,357 

17    7 

1889 

e35/>09 

11     0 

1885 

883.697 

14     3 
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^H       i>(?uiu  of               This  statement  would  not  be  complete  if  sotue  details  were  M 

^m       on  e<iue»tior>.      fumLiUed,  showing  UTidei*  what  principal  beads  iliis  expcndita 

^H                            was  incurred,  and  the  ainount  ol  scliool  fees  received  daring  ^ 

^^M                           %ame  period 

1 

State  Expenditure  on  EducaiiotL                         1 

^H                                                  Nnm- 
^H                                     Year,     berof 

Umm  «rol-                  On  tuainteiwiiae 

mm 

mcnt  of      On  sdbool    of  Schoob,  In-  |     w..*^ 

aohoot 

distinct      prciiiiiw,  cliidiog  Admin-      *  "*■ 

FbML 

SSm 

Pupil«,     1                  1  igtnUoo,  &c                     1 

H 

i 
C 

£          ,       £       i       £ 

£ 

^1                               1881    IM' 

146,10^     102,D03 

a7K254      |474,1.>7 

4C.347 

427,S1 

^M                                  Y^^^?    1,795 

IGG.fitI     22.8,401 

.^90,3S*9        61S.800 

51,312 

5(57,4( 

^B                               UTOf; 

15,1,9 18*  ai)1.<>00 

430,853      '  821.85:1 

51,427 

770,4*J 

^H                                              1,912 

I<i7,l34     :i()4Ji.S:i 

469,974        774,357 

5t5,7ri« 

717.5a 

^H                                   1SS5    2,04fi 

173>440     178,iK>2 

4S5,C»5      e«.%mi7 

58,926 

IKW^TT 

^H                                  18.%    2.170 

)7J>,<J90     155,072 

499,339       554,411 

63,ifv^ 

591.24 

^H                                   ISS7    '2.2M 

iai.06n     119.957 

505.02r»        624,983 

63»H96 

x>61,08 

^H_ 

lSf;,*i92       84.575 

512,527        597,102 

61*,554 

527.54 

^^^                    ii^y  ^\;j73 

iyt,2l5  1  109,576 

525,033       035,500 

7:2.318 

563,19 

^^^1                                       -  Certlilcd  DeriuiLilnatluii«l  Sdioob  were  dbooiitiiiued  »t  Um  ftlose  of  lasdL         1 

^^^^Sk-lMKilfcoi                It  will  bp 

seen  tbat  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  |»aretiB 

^K                             towards  tlieir  children's  education  h  but  a  small  proportion  of  tkg 

^H                           total  cost. 

In   1889,  however,  it  was  considerably  lai^w  tlill 

^H                            in  any  year 

since  the  existing  Act  came  into  force,  as  well  as  lar» 

^H                              per  head,  a.<^ 

may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement : —           1 

Average  co&t  of  Education  per  Child.                    M 

^H 

Cart  k>  state  per  Child 

Total  Coat  per  Chtid  erf  1         ^'         *  '^^S^H 

of  Airangv  Aitetidimce, 

Average  AtUfndaric^.        ^                      i!^^H 

£   i.    d. 

C  a.    a.         1            £  «.    d.    1 

^K                                     1880 

'            4  10    7 

5  12    2                      0  15    7 

^V 

5    ;{     2 

5  14    4                      0  11    2 

^H                                      ]aS2 

6     4  10 

6  16     1                       0  11     3 

^M                                         1S83 

8  14    0 

0    5    7                      OUT 

^H                           issi 

1           7  ID    9 

8    2    S                    0  a  U 

^M                                      1885 

0    0    5 

6  12     1                       U  11    S 

^B                                         1886 

5  12     0 

6    4    0                       0  12    0 

^H                                         1887 

5    5    5 

5  17    5 

0  12    0      ■ 

^m                                        1888 

4  14    0 

5    6    5 

0  12    5      I 

H                             ^'*         1889 

4  18    4 

5  10  11 

0  lt2    7      1 

^H                        expet. 

ii'"^ 
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The  number  of  free  scholars  durmg  tlio  year  1869  was  8,09i 
y*lOO  boys,  and  .3,704  girU,  gr  7  00  per  cent,  of  the  average 
ttcntlance. 

In  accordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings*  banks  Miw>ifa^insr* 
i»n.»  opfmed  during  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of 
khe  Colony.  During  the  past  year  Banks  were  established  at 
l5t^  schooln,  and  thfi  deposits  amounted  to  j£13,764.  Of  this 
nount  X7,652  was  withdrawn  for  current  use,  and  £0,112 
emained  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors.  The  object  aimed  at  in 
tablisliiiig  these  banks  is  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  the  science 
^f  economics,  while  yet  the  minds  of  the  ehihlron  are  susceptible  of 
Jeep  imp^es^$ions.  A  systematic  training  for  this  purpose  is  a  thing 
be  deaired  in  every  public  school,  in  order  to  engender  habits  of 
irift  amongst  school  children,  to  indoctrinate  them  as  to  the  uses 
and  etfects  of  money,  that  are  ulterior  to  iinnierliate  gratifications, 
■antl  to  make  them  recognize  and  calculate  upon  poverty  and  degm* 
iitiou  as  tlte  natural  results  of  waste  ami  improvidence. 


rniV ATE  SCHOOLS. 
The  atten^lance  at  iirivate  schools  has  increased  more  than  two-  \tu»iMiniip« 
,Mk\  ^incH  1882.     Thin  is  entirely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  aid 
from  denominational  schools.     At  the  close  of  the  year  mentioned 
}iei*e  were  124  denominational  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Sdn cation  Department,  with  346   teacliers,  and  29,G51  scliolars. 
Vfany  of  these  schools  cejised  to  exist  immediately  on  the  with- 
drawal of  Stat©  aid,  and  the  children  by  wJmra  they  wei-e  attended 
were  transferi-ed  for  the  most  part  to  the  ordinary  Public  Hchools 
of  the  Colony.     8onie  of  the  schools,  however,  were  still  main- 
lined, diiefly  those  connected  with  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
ifid  thenceforth   appear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools.     The 
ilia'reiise  in  the  number  of  private  schools  during  1883  was  97,  and  i"p«***«  '|»    , 
Ithe  increase  in  the  attendance  of  child  i-en  was  12,3CI,  so  that,  at 
[the  lowest  computation,  27  denominational  schools  were  imme- 
'  diatdy  closed,  and  17,290  children  transferred  to  Public  Schools. 
3  » 
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The  following  table  gives   the  parttculiirs   respecting  prt^i 
scboolij  from  1881  to  1889  : — 


k 


t 

Private  Bchoob. 

T« 

Beihook. 

TeadierL 

SelMlan. 

Yew.        SebodlL 

TmdtHin. 

1881 

m 

1.129 

18,5J7 

1886 

847 

1.80S 

3a,7« 

1882 

491 

1.154 

1^746 

1887 

(589 

1,873 

40,450 

1883 

5S8 

1,473 

2%mi 

18.S8 

679 

1-854 

40,m 

18S4 

OH 

1.601 

.^3J»07 

1.S89 

70(1 

1-SS4 

41,62C 

]S85 

UIl 

1,654 

35.9(i7 

J 

^       Dividing  tlie  private  schools  of  the  Colony  into  tlieir  respecdi 
clsuaaeSi  there  were  in  operation  during  1889  : — 


UndenominatioTial .... 
Chiircli  of  Erijiland  ., 
liomAn  Catholic  ....,., 
Wealeyan  Methodist. 

Pt^byterian , 

Lutheran  .„,...,,,. 

Totil 


Sofaoola. 


7m 


1,884 


41«62S 


*^^  Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenomiimtioDal  arc 
reltgioiia  schools,  though  no  definite  forni  of  religious  opiniona  il 
inculcated  therein.  Of  distinctly  religious  sehoola,  those  of 
Roman  Catholic  Church  comprise  the  great  majority,  namlieni 
82-66  jMsr  cent  of  professedly  denominational  scboola,  and  90 
per  cent  of  the  scholars  educated  therein.  The  number  of  pupils 
attending  these  sehoola  was  not  ascertained  for  the  years  precediog 
1886,  On  the  withdrawal  of  State  assistance  from  denominational 
schools  in  1882  there  were  in  operation  under  the  Departmeait 
Education,  75  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  attended  by  1  "  ''  ' 
while  in  1889  there  were  267  schools,  attended  by  i 
There  were,  however,  some  Roman  Catholic  Schools  prior  to 
1882  not  receiving  aid  from  the  State,  and,  on  the  other 
some  of  the  sehoola  which  were  closed  in  1882  hav^  tnit  since 
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pened.     The  followinf^  are  the  figures   for   the  three  years,  for 
ich  returns  are  available  : — 


l^liii 


Homan  Caibolic 

Scliools, 

Ek^uwla. 

Te»ohei% 

BoboUn  on  Roll. 

Avence  AttendiiiiOB. 

Toir. 

M&!efl. 

FenuUi». 

TcxaL 

Ma1«m, 

FfiraaloiL 

IVjUL 

1986 

1887 
1888 
1889 

215 
238 

247 
267 

896 
897 
916 
996 

11,222 

'  12,518 
12.535 
13.674 

13,798  '  25,020 
14,474    26,l>ft2 
I4,«37  127,172 
14,872    28,540  , 

9,5.13 

10,158 
10,010 
10,785 

11.766 
12,108 
ll,7f»9 
11,977 

21,279 
22.266 

21,809 
22,762 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  religious  IxKly  main-  P* "['**/'' 
'taining  schools  of  importance.     During  18S0  such  schools  nura- ^***'***^ 
bered  47,  and  were  attended  by  2,655  pupils.    At  the  end  of  1882 
there  were  in  eidstence  42  Church  of  England  Schools,  frequented 
I  by  11.927  children-     The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  tbeee 
[schools  during  the  paat  tliree  yeai's  : — 

Church  of  England  Schools. 


Year. 


fckrboolii. 


T«»cfaere. 


SoliolMs  on  RolL 


Ifalei.     Fmml^u.    TotiL 


Av«nfe  AUeodMioo. 


Ifftles.     FomAlQt.   Tu^l 


56 

143 

1,794 

1,579 

3,373 

1,602 

1,346 

73 

167 

1,815 

1,514 

3„T29 

1,5S8 

1,238 

66 

164 

1,548 

],4'>ri2 

3,100 

1,272 

1,242 

47 

•   116 

1,363 

1,302 

2.G55 

U(m 

9911 

3,0OS 
2,846 

2.6U 
2.064 


HIGHER  EDUCA  TION. 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  State  has  made  provision  rwrricminro  of 
for  higher  education,  by  the  establish  men  t  of  High  Schools  in  the 
TnetropoliH  and  the  principal  centres  of  [population.  The  cumeuluin 
of  these  schools  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  students  to 
complete  the  course  of  instruction,  the  basis  of  wliich  they  acquired 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and,  if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  University  examinations,     A<lmission  to  these  schools  is 


hy  examination  only.  Then?  were  at  the  close  of  tlio  year  IS 
five  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  tlio  gro«8  enrol roent 
that  year  was  386  boys  and  3S8  girla,  making  a  total  of  7] 
children.  The  average  attendance  was  nither  less  than  that  ( 
the  previous  year.  During  the  year,  77  pupils  passed  the  junia 
1G  the  senior,  and  13  the  matriculation  examinations  at 
University. 

Superior  Pulillc  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  eml 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  for  Public  Scho 
such  otlier  subjects  as  will  enable  the  students  to  compete  at 
senior  and  junior  public  examinations,  are  also  estitblished. 
were  57  of  those  schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  lSi^%  wi^ 
an  attendance  of  43,369  pupils.  They  supply  a  wimt  long  felt  i 
the  community,  and  their  number  increases  year  by  ye^r, 

STATE  AIDED  EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMEXTS. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  maintained 
at  the  8tate^s  expense,  and  directly  controlled  by  the  officers  of  1 
Dopartment  of  Public  Insitructioo,  there  exist  sevei-al  institutioi 
of  an  educational  character  whidi  receive  an  annual  sub&idy  \ 
the  Government.  The  most  iinix)rtant  of  these  ia  the  Syd 
Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  in 
Colony.  In  1889,  tho  average  quarterly  enrolment  was  421,  j 
the  daily  attendance  399.  The  numbers  of  pupils  who  attend 
the  University  examinations  were  as  follows : — Junior,  44, 
whom  .19  passed  ;  Senior,  2,  who  both  passed  :  and  Hatriculi 
tion,  19,  of  wliOTu  18  jmssed.  Towards  maintaining  thi& 
tlie  Colonial  Treasury  contributed  the  sum  of  £2,350,  the 
fees  and  other  revenue  amounting  to  £6,914, 

<mi>       The  Ins  I  itution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  »prLud|Mdl] 

snpportetl  by  private  contributions,  receiverl  a  State  grant  of  £45 

and,  in   18S9,  a  bum  of  £5,459  in  addition  as  school  fees,  ooot] 

butions,  «i:a     The  total  numl>f?r  on  the  roll  during  the  ye,nr  waa  1 

and  of  this  number  55  were  under,  and  43  over,  the  age  of  1 4  ve*ii 
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Tim  UNIVERSITY. 

Ill  the  year  1849  Mr.  Wentwortli  ]jre»eiited  a  ijetitioii  to  the  Sydney  Culk^ 
tiixecl  Lt^gislative  Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprie- 
tary school,  kiKJwn  as  Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment 
©f  a  select  committee  of  the  House  **to  consider  the  hest  means  of 
caiTying  on  the  institution  so  as  to  atfortl  the  youth  of  the  Colony 
tlie  means  of  ohtaining  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science.*'  The  coTiimittee  was  a|ipointed,  but  haJt 
however,  somewJiat  ditlercat  instrnctions,  and  was  directed  to 
** consider  and  report  hdw  best  to  institute  an  university  for  the 
promotion  of  literature  aod  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
exjiense.'-  The  comiiiittce,  after  a  few  weeks*  deliberation,  Itrouglit 
up  itii  report,  reconi mending  the  establishment  of  an  university 
with  a  permanent  endowment  of  £5,000  per  annum  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  and  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Went  worth  in 
accordance  with  the  rc^jort.  Tlie  Cuuircil  was  shortly  afterwunls 
prorogued,  and  the  meoiiure  consequently  lapsed  for  that  session. 
In  1850  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly  on  the  charter  of  University 
College,  London,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr  Weiitworth,  and,  after 
fiome  discussion  and  i\  few  amendments,  waa  passed,  receiving  the 
Boyal  assent  uii  1st  OctolK?rof  that  year. 

The  endowment   was   given   for    "defraying    the   stipendH   of contUtntion 4>r 

,  -       1-  •  I  ^t  1    #•  I     ♦    •  •        the  riiivei"?n3. 

teachers  in  literature,  acieiicc,  and  art,    and  for  administration 

|iurposes;  tliei-e  being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other 
[branch.  Power  was,  however,  given  to  exatnme  and  to  grant 
[  degrees  after  examination  in  law  and  medicine  as  well  as  in  arts. 

The  University  wius  to  be  strictly  undenominational,  and  the  Act 
[©xpiTHsly  jrtrohibited  any  religious  test  for  admission  to  student- 
l^dp  or  to  any  office,  or  for  participation  in  any  of  its  advantages 

or  privileges.  Residence  was  not  eontemphited  otherwise  than  in 
'  lilHlLated  colleges,  hut  autliority  was  given  to  license  tutors  and 
I -masters  of  boarding-houses  with  wliom  students  of  the  UnivfrBity 

might  live. 


A  Setiiitc!  of  i&ixi<*en  Fellows  w^s  constituted  bj  the  original  - 
to  govern  the  Uuiversitjr,  and  they  were  em  powered  to  elect  from 
among  theuisehes  their  own  Pi-ovost  and  Vice*ProvoBt,  wbM 
titles  were  Iiiter  oa  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Yh 
Chancellor.  The  Fellows  were,  in  the  first  instances,  noirjinat« 
hy  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be  replaced,  as  vacancies  arose^  bjr  i 
Fellows  tliemselves  until  there  should  be  100  graduates  holdin 
the  degreeti  of  Mat-ter  in  Arts,  or  Doctors  in  Law  or  Medic 
The  first  Senate  commenced  their  labours  at  the  close  ol  th« 
ye^r  1850,  with  Mn  Edward  Hamilton,  H.A-,  as  Prorost,  anil 
Sir  Charles  Kieholsoii,  M.D.,  as  Vice-Provost  They  ahorti}' 
established  three  chairs  in  Classics,  Mathtnuatics,  and  Chemii 
and  Experimental  Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  oompeteo 
professors  to  fill  them;  and  on  the  11th  October,  1 852, 
University  was  oi^ent^d  with  an  imposing  ceremony,  in  pr 
of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers,  and  under  the  pi>asideD<^ 
of  Sir  Charles  Nicliolhon,  and  twenty-four  matrieaiated  stude 
were  admitted  to  raenibei-ship» 

In  1858  a  royal  charter  was  granted,  which  declares  that  *M 
degrees  of  this  University  in  arts,  law,  and  nie^licine  shall  ^ 
recognized  as  academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitle*!  ta 
rank,  precedence,  and  consideration  in  the  Unitcrd  Kingdom  u 
fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  hiwl  been  granted  in  any  university  d 
the  United  Kingdom," 


Since  tlie  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  changes  havi 
been  made  by  amending  Acts,  of  which  the  priDcipa]  are  ii 
follows  : — -By  an  Act  passed  in  1857,  those  who  luid  taken  ^f^ 
degree  of  B.A.  or  M,A.  receivt^d  certain  privileges  in  respect  d 
admission  to  the  Bar  or  to  the  Roll  of  Solicitors,  In  1801  it  wii 
directed  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  sixteen  Fellows  therr 
should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor  more  than  six  ex  i^jfeif^ 
members  of  the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  suc^  branclei 
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Df  laamlng  as  the  Senate  siiould  l)y  any  by-law  select  ;  and  such 
Professors  and  oilier  Public  Teachers  and  examiners  and  every 
itiperior  officer  declared  U>  be  such  by  the  by-laws  should  be  a 
neniber  of  the  Univei*sity,  with  the  sanie  rights  and  privileges  as 
to  the  election  of  new  Fellows  as  jversomi  holding  the  degrees  of 
LA.,  LL.D.,  and  M.D.  In  1881  Ad  euttdetn  degrees^  with  equal 
pnvilege.s,  wijre  authorized  to  be  conferred  ;  and  B.A.'s  of  three 
(rears  standing  were  empowered  to  vote  at  new  elections  of 
PellowB.  In  1884  the  Benaie's  | towers  as  regards  teaching  and 
degrees  were  extended  by  enabling  it  to  give  instruction  and 
it  degrees  or  certificates  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  with  the 
^exception  of  Theology  or  Divinity,  subject  to  a  pjx>viso  that  no 
student  sliould  be  cotnpelletl  to  attend  ieetures  or  to  pass  examina- 
tions in  Ethics,  Meta|)hjsics,  or  Modem  History  ;  and  by  the 
I  some  Act  it  was  dii-ected,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  by-law  of 
tike  Senate,  that  the  benefits  and  advantage*  of  the  University 
diould  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with  men, 
The  iiundjer  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  Convocatioo. 
new  Fellows  reached  100  in  1B72,  wliereupon  the  Senate  passed 
by-laws  in  re.s]iect  of  such  elections^  and  styled  the  electoral  body 

I j^' Convocation."  This  body,  including  the  additions  made  by  the 
several  amending  Acts,  and  comprising  heads  of  alfiJiated  colleges, 
•who  had  been  declared  to  be  superior  oQicers  of  the  University 
under  the  Act  of  1861,  now  numbers  nearly  500, 


1 


Thi'  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  £5,000  a  Enaowmcnt  of 
year  until  1880,  when  X  1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lecture- 
ahips,  but  in  1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  of  £G,000,  and  producing 
about  X300  a  year,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  the 
explorer  of  that  name,  for  instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical 
Geography,  which,  together  with  fi-es,  enabled  the  Senate  to 
divide  tile  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Pbyaics  into 
two^  to  the  fii*st  of  which  Geology  and  Physical  Geography 
were  attached.  In  1882  a  furtlier  vote  of  £5,000  was  made  to 
enable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Engineer- 


JI«<Jkf  no  wiU 


j^nttitcd  t«  the 
I  nlvcr&in. 


in^,  iiiid  to  give  somu  further  lielp  to  the  original  l)e|iartm(!0(  fit 
Arts.  Medical  aiid  Engineonng  Profesaon*  and  Lecturers,  am 
a  Professor  of  NatiiriU  History,  and  some  small  lecture^pt  ii 
Arts  were  created  ;  but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadoqoate  fnr 
the  intended  purposes^  and  ba«  been  inci'eased  to  X7,900,  iiiclasi^ 
of  the  XlyOOO  granted  in  1880.  Allowances  have  also  been  twkfk 
for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  ^2,000  per  annum  bas  Wen  gmntMl 
for  Evening  ClasscjJ  in  Arts,  Princrjially  out  of  this  endowzDfnt 
a  system  of  Extension  Lt^ctuies  to  non-matnculaiitft  was  com 
Jneneed  in  1B82,  first  in  the  metropolis,  but  &pieading  to  places  it 
a  distance ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  ati  timo  goes  on  anil 
means  increase  these  lectures  may  become  a  vety  prominmt 
feature  in  the  action  and  influence  of  the  Unirersity, 

In  1855  the  present  bite  was  granted  by  Go%*ctnior  Sir  Charlrs 
Fitzroy,  by  Royal  authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings, and  also  to  pravido  laud  for  the  prosjioctive  erection  of  four 
clenominational  Colleges.  Be!oi*e  thin  grant  was  made  Uic  work 
of  the  University  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  CaUefrv 
which,  together  with  its  library  and  even  an  endowment  for  t 
ScljolRi"8hip  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by 
the  Government  for  the  University,  and  a  grant  of  X5O,OO0 
had  been  made  by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a  building  fund,  Tbtf 
present  site,  granted  in  1855,  comprises  about  126  acres>  formerh 
known  as  Grose  Farm,  to  which  a  further  grant  of  d  acref  was 
afterwards  added  for  tlie  enlargement  of  the  domain  or  psrk. 
Aji  early  as  1854:  an  Act  was  passed  to  aid  and  partly  endo^ 
four  colleges  within  the  University.  Contributions  of  not  Ip^ 
than  £lOfiOO,  and  not  more  than  ^20,000,  were  to  b^  nude 
from  the  general  revenue  for  building  funda,  provide*!  that  to 
eij^ual  sum  were  subscribed  by  jirivate  individuals  and  £500  i 
year  was  to  )jc  paid  annually  by  the  Government  towartis  tbe 
stipends  of  Principals  for  each  College,  Just  before  thia,  ste[iti  W 
been  taken  to  establish  a  Church  of  England  College,  St  Paora; 
and  St,  John's  Roumn  Catholic  College  followed  in   1S57,  i»i 
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be  rn?sbvterian  College  of  St  Andrew's  iii  1867.     Tlie  Wesley  an  Amuotoi 

dy,  for  whotti  an  equnl  area  Lad   l^'eu  st't  apart,  declined  to 

pt  it,  and   in    1873    some    12  acres  of  the  land   originally 

intended  for  a  site  for  their  college,  wan  restimed  by  the  Crown 

ind  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  ;  and  provision  wok 

aade  for  the  establLshment  by  tlio  University  of  a  Medical  School 

in  c'onnf'etiou  with  it  and  for  the  joint  control  of  the  University 

Benate  and  Ilospitjd  Board  in  respect  of  all  appointments  of  the 

oedical  and  surgical  officei*s  of  tho   Hospital.     But  while   the 

regulations  under  Avhich  Btudenta  liave  Hece,*iS  to  the  Hospital  are 

^  framed  by  the  Hospital  Board,  with   the  Senate  alone  rests  the 

apj)ointment  of  Professors  and  Lecturers  in  the  Metiical  School. 
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The  system  of  Pubiic  Examinations,  similar  in  general  character  Public  Exaiuiui* 


d  puq^ose  to  the  middle  class  examinations  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  was  instituted  in  li^67,  and  has  gradually  spread,  till 
last  year  there  were  no  less  than  forty-five  local  centres  other 
lian  Sydney,  six  of  which  were  in  tho  Colony  of  Queensland  ;  aud 
Wt  the  examination  held  iu  t^e|ite[uber  of  that  year  there  were 
lj200  candidates.  Of  these,  115  presented  themselves  for  the 
nior,  and  1,085  for  the  junior,  examination.  DO  senior  and 
706  junior  candidates  passed  successfully.  The  University  al*<o 
initiated  examinations  of  articled  clerks  in  1877,  in  compliance 
with  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  an  examination  of 
ndidatci*  for  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service  from  an  earlier 
ate. 

Mauy  donfitions  have  l^een  mudc  to  the  University  for  the  use  Bcncractiotw, 
ind  reward  of  studt-nts.  Among  the  tirst  was  a  gift  of  £1,000  each 
[from  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  and  from  Sir  Edward  Deas-ThoniHon, 
epresented  by  lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value.  Mauy 
Othci'8  followed,  and  about  £12,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the 
|;resent  date,  exclusive  of  ju'izes,  wliich  have  been  exhansted  by 
Bwnrd,  and  irres[>ective  of  increases  in  value.  About  X  10,000 
©f  this  is  still  in  suspense  on  account  of  interveuing  life  estates 
totlie  widoNVs  of  testators.     Besides  the  above,  a  sum  of  X30,000 


U 


w&£  left  hy  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for  a  Ubrarj,  luid  £Csi 
has  been  given  by  tlif?  Hon.  Sir  William  Macleay  for  a  Cunitof%k^ 
of  the  Natural  History  Museunj,  presented  by  him  to  the  Univi 
sity,  and    for  which    the  Guvernment   have  erected   a   smW 
building.     There  have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  tbiii 
Tiioney  to  tlie  estimated  value  uf  j£.i  1^000  up  to  the  present  timft. 

AlKjve  all»  tlie  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Challis  left  his  residuarr 
estate,  which  wBs^  expected  to  reach  j£250,OO0  at  the  expiration  o( 
a  term  of  accumulation  imposed  by  the  trustees,  and  now  j 
completed,  but  subject  to  certain  annuitie.s.  Under  this  beqm 
an  income  of  £7,200  a  year  commenceil  eai-ly  in  1890,  and 
Senate  have  created  new  Chairs  in  Law,  Modem  litertl 
Histury,  Logic  and  Moiital  Philosophy,  Anatomy,  Eugineeri: 
and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testator's  name. 
Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constitute  the  only  resources  of 
University  for  actual  education  other  than  the  public  endowmeni 

TUe  teacliing-sttttf,  when  all  the  ChaDis  Cbaira  are  filled, 
consibt  of  thirteen  Professors,  seventeen  Lecturers,  of  whom  four 
are  Evening  Lecturers,  and  four  Demonstrators,  The  subj< 
over  which  ProfesHora  preside  are  Classics,  Mathematics,  Chemi 
ami  Miiieralogy,  Physics,  Geology  and  Paljeontology,  Fhysidli 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  Modern  Literature,  Logic,  and  Meal 
Philosophy,  Biology,  Law,  and  History.  The  Lecturers  deal  wi 
Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  Classics,  Motleru  Li 
Mathematics,  Architecture,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Mi 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Midwifery  and  Diseases  d 
Women,  Materia  Mediea  and  Therapeutics,  Pathology,  Medici] 
Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  Clinical  Medicine^  Ctiiiital 
Surgery,  Psychological  iledicine.  Ophthalmic  Metlicine  and  Sai 
gery,  Medical  Tutor,  I^w  of  Real  Property  and  Equity,  Lai 
Procedure,  including  Evidence,  Law  of  Wrongs,  Civil 
Criminal,  and  Law  of  Obligations.  The  Denionstratora 
apjKJinted  in  Cliemistry,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  Physics. 

Since  its   foundation  the  Univei^ity  of  Sydtiey  has  con! 
7SQ    degrees   of   various    kinds,    the    highest   numbr^r    besio' 
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in  any  one  year  being  56,  in  1889.  The  nuirber  of  students 
attending  lectures  increased  from  61  in  1877  to  275  matri- 
culated and  327  non-matriculated  students  in  1889,  whilst 
the  number  of  candidates  who  attended  the  public  examinations 
has  increased  both  in  the  senior  and  junior  divisions,  the  former 
having  advanced  from  63  in  1877  to  115  in  1889,  and  the  latter 
from  303  to  1,085. 

Corresponding  increasf^s  in  the  number  of  successful  candidates  Result  of 
at  the  public  examinations  have  also  taken  place,  as  the  following* 
table  will  show  : — 


Number  of  Students,  and  Results  of  Examinations. 


Year. 


Number  of 
students 
qualified 
for  ma- 
triculation 


1876 

34  , 

1877 

23  1 

1878 

24 

1879 

68 

1880 

64 

1881 

80 

1882 

101 

1883 

85 

1884 

142 

1885 

115 

1886 

122 

1887 

132 

1888 

130 

1889 

210 

Number  of  students 
attending  lectures. 


Matricu- 
lated. 


58 

61 

62 

83 

76 

81 

97 

128 

203 

203 

203 

215 

250 

275 


Public  Examinations. 


Non  ma      Number  of  I  Number  of  ]  Number  of 
ft2«»ir»^   seniors  who  juniors  who'     seniors 
tnculated|   ^ame  up.    I   came  up.   jwhopassed. 


Number  of 

juniors 
who  F 


137 
329 
403 
327 


53 

356 

40 

212 

63 

303 

38 

135 

58 

364 

41 

243 

76 

333 

64 

247 

66 

381 

54 

209 

48 

392 

36 

231 

57 

398 

43 

240 

57 

473 

36 

299 

65 

563 

48 

379 

84 

645 

73 

440 

107 

858 

83 

548 

125 

834 

87 

562 

141 

834 

110 

538 

115 

1,085 

90 

706 

The  expenditure  of  the  University  prior  to  1890  was  met  out  u^^^^J* 
of  the  revenue  accruing  from  students'  fees,  the  Government 
aid,  and  sundry  private  sources,  irrespectively  of  income  for  the 
express  use  or  reward  of  students.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  yearly  state  of  the  finances  of  the  University  during  the 
period  from  1876  to  1889  :— 
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1%iti»cnilititr^  of 
UiilvorsJtv 


Sohcuil  of 


ITnlvciiifty 


1 


Receipts  an<l  Expenditure  o£  Uie  Univorfiitj  of  Sydney, 


Y«ar, 


RoMipls. 


Oovcmiuont  aid. 


GfmnttftkT     Lscture 


To<»l. 


£ 

5,000 
5,000 
Ti.OOO 
S,000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12.000 
12,000 


£ 

£ 

£ 

403  1 

334 

324 

100 
100 
100 

l,l«8 

114 

476 

100 

1,jOO 

457 

100 

1.000 

706 

100 

2,064 

1,080 

100 

2,343 

1,206 

liK) 

3,500 

2,207 

170 

4,500 

2,470 

385 

5.500 

2,600 

323 

4,918 

2.810 

308 

7,009 

3.022 

385 

0,800 

5,607 

807 

£ 

5,503 

5,434 

6,592 

5.60O 

7,057 

6,806 

14444 

15,729 

17.877 

10,364 

20,423 

20,(H5 

22,506 

25,274 


£ 
5i,d77 
5,434 
7,74S 
5.7W 
6,795 
6,221 

15,381 
16,10S 
2II,0W 
20,703 
20.8U 
21,867 
28,630 


An  extensive  addition  to  the  Univei"sity  s  inagnificeat  buildinj 
has  been  made  for  the  use  of  tlic  School  of  Medicine.  It  proviJ< 
tlie  most  compk^e  accommodation  for  Btudents  desinug  tcj  follow  tJ 
profession  of  medicine  and  surgery,  nud  the  Prince  Alfi'ed  Hospiti 
erected,  lia  before  stated,  on  the  Univei'sity  grant,  afiVjrds  them  tl 
necessary  means  of  stody.  At  the  commencement  of  the  yn 
1889  there  wei^  65  undergraduates,  of  whom  soaic  were  ladies,  i 
the  Medical  ^'hool,  a  very  fair  number  conaideting  that 
school  was  not  estahliiihcd  imtrl  188ii,  and  then  comnieno^tl  vi 
only  four  students.  A  laboratory  for  the  Departftient  of  Phvja 
has  also  been  recently  erected,  and  is  i-^plete  with  every  moii 
td  illustrating  the  teaching  of  physical  science,  and  an  equ»8 
complete  laboratory  and  halls  are  in  course  of  coustruLtltm  f( 
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k^partmeiit  of  Cheinistrj  and  its  aOjuiicts.  Tho  pi-ospecta  of  tlie 
Univermty  of  Sydney  are  excellent,  and  it  cannot  fall  to  prosper, 
and  exert  a  most  brneticial  in  flu  en  cc  on  the  future  of  Australia. 
An  Act  for  founding  an  Affiliat^ed  College  for  Wonit-n  has  been 
pOK^ed,  limiting;  the  building  endowment,  liowevery  to  X5,000,  but 
granting  .£500  a  year  for  a  Principal  It  will  be  brought  into 
eration  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  coUeetod* 


DENOMIXATIOXAL  IIIGII  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEOES. 
All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  and  colleges  iv^umtiitifttiwiiil 
khere  students  may  bo  etlucated  according  to  tliu  precepts  of  their  ^'^"*^'"'^ 
prions  beliefs  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honors,  or 
the  various  professions  whith  they  may  adopt     Evidence  of  the 
progress  of  superior  denominational  education  in  t!ie  Colony  mny 
be  seen  in  the  magnilieent  e<tllege  buildings  which  surround  the 
city,  among  which  may  bo  cited  Newiiigton  College,  the  colleges 
of  the  Miirist  Brothers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathei-s,  at  Hunters  Hiil 

I     and  iiivcrvicw,  the  ohl  establiahed  Kin$?'s  ^school  at  Parramatta, 
and  a  host  of  other  firat-class  establisliments  erected  under  the 
I     patronage  of  the  various  religious  bodies. 

tTECIJKtCAL   EDUCATION. 
Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed  in  the  years  which  Nece^itvfop 
lollowed  the  great  world  exhibition  of  1S51,  to  the  necessity  of  kiK.wkMuc. 
providing  the  artizan  classes,  and  the  i>eople  generally,  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  scientitic  knowledge  of  the  vaiious  handi- 
^■prufts,    that   technical    schools   sprang    tip   in    various    parts    of 
^^England,  some  being  under  thn  direct   pntronago  of  tlio  Htate, 
^B^hile  others  were  founded  hy  the  wealthy  trade  societies,  or  guilds^ 
^■bf  the  great  English  cities.     Tho  excellent  i*esults  following  the 
■' establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention 
in  the  colonicis,  wdiere  a  8«»nnd  and  practicHl  knowledjje  of  tho 
Hpnanual  arts  is  of  paramount  necessity.     The  fou  nidation  of  the  Panmiraicm  of 
TSt^vi  South  Wales  Technical  School  was  duo  in  great  measure  tocaii«gc. 


the  efforts  of  a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechanics' 
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Technical  work- 


School  of  Arts,  and  as  far  bock  as  1873  it  was  decicled  lo  i 

a  Technical  College  afilliated  to  that  institution,  witli  ike 
of  improving  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Australijiii  artimns. 
the  year  1878,  a  sum  of  £2,000  wasgrantt?d  by  PurHmment  1 
the  organization  of  a  Technicul  College,  and  for  live  years  Umi 
of  the  institution  wa«  carried  on  in  connectian  with  the  J 
Arts.     In  1883,  however,  a  board  was  appointed  by  the  Gov 
ment  to  take  over  it«  mantigement,   and  the    Technical    OolM 
became  thenceforth  a  State  institution.     Towards  the  end  of  M 
the  Board  waa  dissolved,  and  the  Technical   College  came  i 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  ' 
Technical     College,    comprises    classes    in    agricultare,    &p{i 
mechanics,    arte,    architecture,    geology i    chemiiitry,    comuaefd 
economy,  mathematics,  elocution^  pharmacy,  physics,  and  danic 
economy,  and  these  classes  are  subdivided  into  sub-classes  as 
be  warranted  by  circamstanees. 

The  college  is  open  to  students  of  each  sex  and,  during  ISJ 
about  44G  female  students  attended  for  at  least  one  term. 
number  of  individual  students  in  1889  averaged  2,7 19  pep 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,194. 

Branch    technical    school  a  have    also  been  established   in 
suburbs,  and  in  the  northern,  southern,  and  western  districts 
the  Colony.     In   1889  these  country  classes  had  an  average 
840  students  enrolled;  with  an  average  attendance  of  371. 

Technical   workshops   have  been    fitted    up  in  Sydney, 
mechanical  classes  are  held,  and  the  teacbing  is  illustrated  by 
the    various  tools  and  apparatus  needod  for  the  proper  und^ 
Btanding  of  the  diiferent  processes  of  each  separata  class  of  woi| 
The  Technical  College  Ls  now  fairly  established,  and   its  hene 
are  already  being  felt  and  appreciated,  whilst  the  futui^e  haa  ev 
promise  of  still  greater  usefulness,     A  site  for  the  College 
been  secured  by  the  Government  at   tntimo,  on  which  it  is  pn 
posed  to  erect  a  building  suitable  for  its  requirements. 
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In  1880  the  exi)enditure  of  the  Board  of  Technicftl  Education  C(wtoft«ch- 
Qoun ted  to  £17,500  received  from  the  SUte,  and  £1,988  f rom  *""*' *^"*****" 
flpils,  in  all  £19,488.     The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  lioard 
fcve  not  been  sufficient  for  the  estahlishnient  of  country  branches 
every  case  where  application  has  heen  made,  but  h^cturers  have 
en  appointed  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the  principal  country 
^^ntres,  and  deliver  lectures  in  mineralo^yj  geology,  and  agricul- 
ture.    Proposals  have  also  been  made   for  the  granting  bj  the 
ite  of   suitable  areas,   or  reserves,  for  the   purpose  of   eatab- 
Sshing   agricultural    colleges   and    experimental    farms,   and    the 
%T  future  may  see  an  extension  of  teelniical  education  in  this 
Irection. 

HKFORMA  TORIES. 
In  addition  to  the  purely  educational  establishments,  the  State  ituiustni*! 
Baintains  three  reformatories  or  iHsciplinary  institutions,  two 
5r  girls — the  Industrial  School  at  Parramatta,  and  the  Shaftes- 
^tii-y  Reformatory,  near  South  Head — and  one  for  boys — the 
Autic^l  scliool-slnp  Vernon.  At  the  Farramatta  institution  the 
[>tnl  enrolment  of  girls  during  the  year  was  169,  and  the  new 

1  missions,   up   to  the  31st  December  last   were   76,  of  whom 

2  were   under   and   44   over    14   years   of  age.      Tlie  cost   of 
maintaining    the   school    in    1889    amounted   to   £2,518,      The 

Shaftesbury  Reformatory  is  under  the  Minister  of  Justice.     It 
has  been  in  existence  over  eleven  years,  and  is  designed  for  the 
eception  of  young  women  under  sentence,  a  wise  provision,  for 
•  this  means  are  avoided  the  alternatives  of  sending  the  offenders 
the  institution  at  Farramatta  (late  at  Biloela),  where  their  in- 
iuence  and  example  might  have  a  baneful  eiVoct  on  more  youthful 
minds,  or  of   consigning  theni  to  gaol.     The  want  of   a  similar 
iitiition   for   criminal  youths  is  much   felt.     It  would  indeed 
rove  a  boon  in  many  cases,  not  only  to  the  individuals  them* 
fives  but  to  society  at  large,  and  might  often  be  the  turning 
jioint  in  a  career  just  started  on  a  downwartl  course.     The  number 
of  inmates  at  Shaftesbury  at  the  close  of  1889  was  12,  and  the 
^—expenditure  during  the  year  amounted  to  £s87.     On  board  the 
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"Venion*'  413  boya  were  dealt  with  durlug  the  year,  auid 
number  i^emaining  at  tl»e  term  mat  ion  of  1889  was  227.     ^|ij 
the  30th  April,  1S90,  there  Ijad  been  2,307    bojs  udmitt^-ci 
l»oard,of  wliom  '2,134   had  left     During   l^SD   2S  af  tU  Ut« 
Irnd  been  under  conviction,  or  a  percentage  of  1  *3  for  the*  ynar,  i 
against  a  percentage  of  1'8,  wliich  is  the  proporlion  of  cunrktki 
if  the  whole  male  population  over   15  Tears  of   age  lie  tnk 
There  were  at  the  date    just  mentioned  480  apprentices  frofu  tlj 
**  Vemort/*  who  i-emained  stiU  under  its  hu  per  vision^  in  addilJ 
t45  the  Qnud>or   on    l>oai(l.      The    maiiageinent   of    the   tminu 
ship  is  excellent,  and  its  cost  to  the  Htate  during  1889  \vasX.%8!!* 
The  results  obtained  in  the  three  above-jneutioned  ^{t4ibli«lifDG 
have  hitherto  l»een  of  a  very  succe^isful  character,  many  chiJ<3 
lni\iitg   been  reclaimed  from  a  depraved   life,   or  rescued 
unhappy  surroundings,  and  turned   out,  after  a  coui-se  of 
years'  training,  useful  niembei*8  of  society. 


ito'  al  Socictv, 


SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 
In  a  young  country  sueh  as  New  South  Wales,  wUej*©  mosli 
the  people  are  engaged  in  llie  devolopment  of  its  niaterijtl  rcsoar 
the  existence  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  i 
science,  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.     Nevertheless  it  is  sati^actc 
to  tind  that  the  higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  b^iiig  neglect€i 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  thr  till 
of  the  Philoaophieal  Society  of  Australasia  was  founded  in  Syiini? 
which,  after  experiencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  i 
formed  in  1866  into,  and  afterwards  incorporated  under  the  tili 
of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.     The  society  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  aniongat  its  nieisbers  some  f 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony.     Its  object  is  to  forward  i 
advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  favour  original  resi 
in  all  subjects  of  sciciitific,  artistic,  and  philosophical   inter 
which  may  further  the  developnient  of  the  resources  of  AustraJoij 
draw  attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natural  hisior 
lij!?,   published    every   year,    include   [lapers   oC 
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a  test  interest  on  impoFtant  scientific  questions,  especially  those 
rhose  solution  is  of  Auati^ltan  interest. 

Tlie  atudy  of  the  botany  and  natural  liistorj  of  Australia  has  unasBaii Society, 
^fcttmcted  many  enthusiastic  student;^  and  the  Linntcan  Society 
^■Df  New  South  Wales  was  also  establishetl  for  the  special  purpose 
^|of  furthering  the  advancement  ol  these  particular  sciences.     Tlie 

society  is  housed  in  a  commodious  building  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  one 
^Kef  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  the  city,  and  already  possesses  a 
^•library  and  museum.  TJie  society  has  been  liberally  endowed  by 
^Hfche  Hon.  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  wit!i  being  one  ot* 
''  its  most  munificent  supporters,  is  also  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
^_  the  field  of  science.  The  society's  proceedings  are  published  ut 
^Jregukr  intervals,  and  contain  many  valuable  papers,  togother^wilh 

excellent  illustrations  of  objects  of  natural  history. 

(In  1883  a  third  scientific  society  wac  formed  in  Sydney  under  Gcoffrmphlcal 
the  name  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia,  with  the 
Tie 


^ 


view  of  promoting  geographical  research  in  a  part  of  the  world 
here  much  remains  to  be  discovered.  Branches  of  this  society 
have  been  established  in  the  cities  of  MelhournCj  Brisbane,  and 
Adelaitle,  ami  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  displayed  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. Among  the  first  ta.ska  undertaken  hy  this  Society  was 
the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  New  Guinea,  for  which  purpose 
4iid  was  obtained  from  the  various  Colonial  Governments,  The 
expedition  sniled  from  Sydney  on  the  10th  June,  1885,  and 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  some  useful  geographical  and 
scientitlc  knowledge  of  the  island,  the  discovery  of  a  large  affluent 
of  the  Fly  River  being,  perhaps,  the  most  important  achievement 
of  the  expedition. 

The  scientific  societies  just  mentioned  depend  for  support  on  aw  rer^lvcd 
private  contributions,  thottgh,  except  in  the  ease  of  the  Linmean  tockd««. 
Society,  the  Government  grants  them  sunill  sums  annually  in  pro- 
portion to  the  income  received  from  subscriptions,  and  has  hitherto 
allowed  their  **  Proceedings  and  Transactions*'  to  be  printed  free 
of  charge  at  the  Government  Printing  OMce. 
3  C 
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Among  tbe  otber  inatitutions  of  a  scientific  and  edooitiaa^ 
etuoncter  which  the  Colony  bo  liberuliy  supports  the  Syd 
Observatory  ia  aot  the  least  important,  Situ&t^  in  a  comn 
irig  position,  it  is  admlrabiy  fitted  for  Uie  purpose  it  is  inU»Dded4 
si?rveL  The  present  building  was  ei-ected  in  1850  at  the  i 
of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  the  Colonjr^  who  I 
great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  Govemninnt  Astrono 
has  under  hini  a  coinplole  staff  of  assistants,  and  during  the 
1S89  a  Rum  of  £4,197  was  expended  in  conntH?tiou  urith  the  ua^ 
tution.  Metoorological  observations  have  receivcsi  special  atteatiaOi 
as  befits  so  important  a  subject  in  a  country  who^e  prospen^ 
depends  so  miich  upon  climate.  When  the  present  Astronomfr 
took  office  in  1870,  there  were  in  the  Colony  oiil}*  six  stations,  and 
observations  on  the  climate,  rainfall,  and  other  aieteorokigHai 
phenomena  ware  necessarily  very  limited  in  character.  At  I 
end  of  1S89  the  number  of  stations  had  been  incf^eased  to  Ifil^ 
Kain  gauges  have  also  been  established  at  roost  of  the  slw^ 
cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  result  which  is  highly 
factory*  The  light  thrown  on  the  true  characteristics  of  the  clii 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  Colony  remote  from  tbe  sea 
has  tended  to  remove  the  notion  long  current  as  to  its  un£t 
tor  agriculturtd  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 

The  Australian  Museum,  which  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
kind  in  Auatnilia,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  i 
Sydney,  fticing  one  of  the  principal  pai^ks.  The  collections  ( 
carefully  selected  specimens  of  the  principal  objects  of  na^iial 
history  found  in  kindred  establishments,  and  also  a  most  complete 
collection  of  zoological  specimens  of  distinctly  Aust^ralian  i 
The  popularity  of  the  institution  is  evinced  by  the  increasiiig  n« 
of  [jersons  by  whom  it  i^  \^ted.  The  Museum  Is  open  to  tho  pofa 
every  day  except  Monday.  On  Sundays  the  visitors  are 
numerous.  The  number  of  visitors  during  18S9  was  I38,4i0»  i 
daily  average  being  876  on  Sundays,  and  261  on  week  daya  Th# 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  institution  amounted  to  £7,6G1,^ 
which  XI, 688  was  expended  on  account  of  purchase,  colli 
and  carriage  of  specimens, 
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The  Free  Public  Library  was  estAblislied  on  the  1st  of  October,  Free  Public 

1869,  when  the  building  and  books  of  the  Austmlmn  Subscription 

Ubrftry  were   piircliased   hj  the  Government.     The  books  thus 

quired  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  library,     Tlie  number 

Df  volumes  originally  purclitteed  was  about  16,000,  and  on  the  Slat 

cember,  1889,  they  had  increased  to  81,031,  including  those  in 

be  lending  bnrnchj   or  lent  to  country  libraries.     The  lending 

branch  was  established  in  1877,  to  meet  a  growing  public  want, 

iid,  under  the  present  system  any  person  may,  on  the  recom- 

nendation  of  a  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  other  responsible  person, 

:>tain   under  certain  simple  regulations,  the  loan  of  any  of  the 

rorks  on  the  slielves,  free  of  charge.     The  scope  of  this  institution  Lo«i  of  booki 

further  extended  by  the  mtroduction  of  a  system  by  which  Ubmriot 
gantry  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  \oiin 
rorks  of  a  select   kind,  wliich  in  many  instances  would  be  too 
expensive  for  thera  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds 
at  their  disposal.      Under  this  Rystem,  boxes  ai'e  made  up  contain- 
1      ing  from  GO  to  100  books,  and  f«jrwarded  to  the  country  libraries 
I      on  application,  to  he  returned,  or  exchanged  within  four  months. 
This  system  was  initiated  in  August,  1883,  and  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  ever  since.     In  the  course  of  1889,  95  boxes,  con- 
taining 7,1  ID  volumes,  were  forwarded  to  68  institutions,  some  of 
them  at  considerable  distances  from  the  raetropolia.     The  distance 
I       which  these  l)Ooks  were  carried  amounted  to  36,905  miles,  being 
^^00  an  average  388  miles  for  each  box,  an  enormous  distance, 
^M)artly  acconnt'Cd  for  by  the  fact  that  some  places  to  which  books 
^Hftre  sent  were  most  readily  accessible  through  other  colonies.     All 
^"the  charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  books, 
I      insurance,  *fec,,   are  defrayed  by  the  State,    and   the   system  in 
^VTOgue  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in 
^BiexiBteiioe. 

^»     The  reference  department  of  the  Free  Public  Library  contains  ii»flflranc« 
■  UUtmry. 

58,094  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch   19,546,     The  country 

libraries  were,  on  the  31st  Deceml»er,  1889,  in  possession  of  3,991 

volumes,  lent  under  the  svstem  aljove  menlioned,  the  total  number 
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Pomilarity 


of  books  and  pnmpLleta,  the  property  of  this  instiiutica^  befi| 
81,G31,  classilied  as  uni]t?r  i — 


S>'ti<!»piiB  of  Cltuo^ftcatlon. 


I>o[ttrtaituiit^    Unuich. 


Xatiinil  Philosophy,  Science  and  the 

Arts... _  _ 

History,    Clii*onology,   Antiquities, 

and  Mythologj^ 

Biography  and  Corre9])on deuce 
iieograpby,    Topogi-aphy,    Voyagei 

ftiid  Travels,  &c * , 

Peri  od  i  ea  1  and  SGrial  Literature ..... 

Juriaprudencc    .,...  ,.... .,,, 

Theology,  Moral  and  if^ntal  Phil 

osophy,  and  Education 

Poetry  and  drama ..... 

Miscellaneoim  Lit<?rature  and   Col 

lected  Works....... 

Works  of  Eeferencc  ami  Philology.. 

Patents , 

Duplicate^i  and  unhotind  volumes  .. 

Pamphlets  .,...,...,.....♦...♦ ,., 

Books  for  the  Bliad 

Total  Number  of  Volumes  ,.. 


6,510 

3,115 

743 

3,8SJ6 

2.662 
3,221 

mo 

1.042 

5,590 

15,574 

2,748 

2,994 

in 

717 
65 

3,374 
1,973 

1,181 
6d2 

4.494 
4,022 

•4,370 

326 

1,440 
3,002 

'm 

•""• 

58.004 

19,546 

3,^1 

VK) 


Wt 
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*  Indudin;,'  l.ESl  votmiici  of  FicUoii, 

The  popularity  of  the  Free  Public  Library  is  dearly  proved  j 
the  numbor  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privUegtss  w 
it  affords.     The  increase  lias  been  very  regular,  as  will  be 
ill  the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  visitors  to  ( 
library,  rising  from  59,786,  in  1870,  to  132,983,  in   1889^  54,1 
of  whom  were  visitoi-s  at  the  lending  branch.    The.se  fii'urea  as  ^ 
as  those  for  the  two  previous  years  are  less  tban  those  givmj 
1886,  which  is  accouatt^d  for  by  the  fact  of  the  reference  br 
having  been  somewhat  cramped  pending  the  constructiott  erf 
additions  to  the  buihling,  and  also  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  nm 
of  works  of  fiction  from  the  lending  bmnch. 


LENDING  BRANCH.  77: 


Attendance  of  visitors. 

1S70  59,786 

1871 60,165 

1872  48,817 

1873  76,659 

1874  (eleven  months) 67,962 

1875  66,900 

1876  72,724 

1877  (Lending  Branch  first  opened)  124,688* 

1878  117.047 

1879  (Exhibition  open) 152,036 

1880  134,462 

1881  136.272 

1882  (eleven  months)    133,731 

1883  155,431 

1884  (eleven  months)    161,877 

1885  165,715 

1886  168,685 

1887  139,203* 

1888  149,425 

1889  132,983 

'Reference  Librar}'  closed  for  three  months,  for  moving. 

Althou<yh  the  lending  branch  contains  but  19,546  volumes,  the  Nmnbcrof 

readers. 

total  number  used  during  the  year  was  not  less  than  68,300,  and 
the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
borrowing  was  4,822.  so  that  on  an  average  each  book  was  taken 
out  from  three  to  four  times,  and  each  person  to  whom  a  permit  was 
granted  used  fourteen  volumes  during  the  year.  As  usual,  a  large 
l>ortion  of  the  work  read  was  from  fiction,  each  of  the  1,881  novels 
in  the  branch  having  been  used  about  nine  times  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  taken  out  was  as  follows  : — 


Classification  of  Books  used. 


No.  of  volumes  used. 


Natural  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Arts 8,150 

—  -^ 7.303 

7,954 

10,099 

1,454 

2,538 

2,077 

11,862 

16,863 


History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology  . 
Biography  and  Correspondence 

Cieography,  Travels,  &c 

Jurisprudence  

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  .. 

Poetry  and  Drama  

Miscellaneous  Literature   

Prose  Fiction    


Total 68,.300 
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Cost  nt  niftln- 


Bchooln  of  Aft 
»rid  MunidpiU 
Lib/art  v«, 


Daring  18S6  and  1687   considerable  extensiaus  were  niftie  ta 
the  preiDuses  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  which  bad  become  mack , 
toa  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public^  and  the  [>i> 
Lousing  of  th«  books.     It  waa  at  length  decidtnl  to  pull  dowa  I 
old  building  in  Mafi[aane-street,  and  a  contract  was  mwle  i 
the  middle  of   1887  for  rt^building  a  large  portioo  of  the  libn 
at  a  cost  of  £10,455.      Tbia   work  was    progressiiig  UirOQ 
the  year  1889,  and  the  new  buiUling  was  opened  to  tile  puhliel 
April  of  the  pre^sent  year.     The  institution  is  now  one  of  tiie  maii 
convenient  in  Australia.  ^^^1 

The  institution  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  co^T" 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  cost  to  the  8caljlv 
during  18S9,  was,  in  addition  to  the  amount  for  building — 

SaUries,  &c £4*990 

Buildings  and  Repatrt ^409 

Books    .. 3,007 

Total.. ,*...«.^ ^. £1M15 

Besides  the  Free  Public  Library  of  Sydney  there  ore 
libraries  established  in  the  priuci[ml  population  centres  thron^hoat 
the  Colony.      Ketums  have  been  received   from    198    libr 
nearly  all  of  which  are  in  receipt  of  assistance  from  tJie  Sli 
Thejse  libraries  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two  bead 
of  Arts — receiving  an  annual   subvention  in   proportion   to 
amount  of  monetary  support  accorded  by  the  public ;  and  Ffl 
Librariou  established   in  connection  with    Municipalities.      t4i 
fonner  class  are  far  the  more  numerous.     Under  the  prorL 
the  MunicipaUties  Act  of  1867  any  munictpality  may 
and   maintain   a  Free  Library,  and,    where  such    is  don^ 
Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled,  for  the  purebiiae  of  1 
the  sum  of  jG200  if  the  library  is  available  for  the  U6<*  of  a  i 
lation  of  1,000  or  to  ^100  where  the  population  to   whom 
library  w^ould  be  accessible  reaches  300  persons.     The  niimber  | 
volumes  in  the  various  public  libraries,  excluding  the  Frt^  Public 
Libiury,  is  a1>out  240,000.     The  cost  of  erecting  buildings 
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&21 8,229,  the  ground  in  moat  cases  having  been  granted  by  the 
3tate  without  cliarga     During  1889   the  total  income  of  these 

lingtitutions  was  X33,519,  of  which  sum  the  Government  contri- 

fbuted  £16,018. 

The  National  Art  Gallery  was  first  instituted  in  1871  in  eon- K^itionaJ  Art 
aection  with  the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art  It  was  ^^' 
Opened  as  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  1880,  and  is  now  situated 
the  Outer  Domain,  in  a  convenient  and  welHighted  building, 
^which  is  at  presont  unfinished  as  regards  the  exterior,  although 
steps  are  about  to  be  taken  to  complete  the  design.  It  contains 
^^ban  excellent  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  comprising  some 
^Vof  the  moat  famous  works  of  the  best  modem  artists  of  the  old 
^B  world,  and  includes  several  very  valuable  gifts  from  private 
^■persons.  Like  the  other  national  iiistituttons  of  New  South 
^^  Wales,  the  Gallery  is  open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week-days,  and 

E'ae  former  and  on  public  holidays  the  attendance  is  especially 
erous.     During  1889  it  was  visited  by  249,699  persons,  the 
ige  Sunday  attendance  being  1,935  and  on  week  days  480. 
xt  the  end  of  1889  the  total   expenditure  on  this  institution 
£72,110.     The  dishijrsements  for  1889  were  :— 
For  works  of  art 6,073 
For  matnteaanoe ♦ , 1,209 
For  ^alariea ..*.,.... 925 
Total  cost  to  the  State    £S,207 
le  Technological  Museum  is  also  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain,  Tct^i^oi^,g^(.,j 
'       in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  where  it  was  removed  on  the  destruction  ^"*'**^**^ 
of  the  Garden  Palace  by  fire.     It  is  intended  eventually  to  remove 
it   to   the    buihling   at   Ultinio,  which  is  to  be   erected  for  the 
^H  Technical  College,     This  museum  was   instituted  at  the  close  of 
1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum  ; 
but  the  whole  collection  of   some  9,000   specimens  was  totally 
lost   in    1882   by  the   tire   above-mentioned.      Strenuous   efforts 
were  at  once  made  to  rejilace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  December, 
1683,  the  musfium  was  again  opened  to  the  ]>ublic,  and  now  con- 
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tains  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  ^ecimens  Uliisljiiiiii^  Ik* 
vartous  stages  of  many  innnufactures,  and  an  excellent  collectiai 
of  animal  and  vegetable  products.  The  popularity  of  this  inillti 
tion  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  34,:202  persons  visitoli 
during  1 SS9,  the  Sunday  average  being  208,  and  the  week  d*%T  T^ 
The  cost  to  the  State  amounted  to  ;£3,3D9,  distributed  aa  foUov3:-j 

For  mainteDatice ......*, .*,.-,..*.*..,...,.     1,267 

For  speeirneDa,  tnodels,  &c.  ^. .»..»..««., .««..^ ♦♦.     1,143 

For  salaries ,.. « ,„  ,...  jwt^ 

TotaL... .„.. £3,390 


EqiuUlf  y  of 


Stat»^  ftJd  to 
reliifion. 


RELIGIOX, 
In  the  eyes  of  the   State  all  religions  iire  etjual  in  New  1 
Wales,  but  during  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  such  was  not  1 
case.    New  South  Wales  was  originally  essentially  a  C'rown  Colu 
and  the  Church  estahliBhment,  as  it  existed  in  England,  was  natu 
transplanted  to  these  sliorcs.     Ecclesiastical  monopoly  nevertl 
only  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  the  countenance  and  supp 
of  the  State  were  eventually  extended^  during  the  go%'ernoF&bip  { 
Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal  religious  bodies  which 
existed — the  Anglicanfi,  Koman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  WJ 
ley  an  ^lethoilists.     To  tlie  clergy  of  each  of  these  denomiuatia 
the  Government  granted  what  has  usually  been  denominated  S-U 
aid,  which  continucil  long  after  the  old  jjolitical  system  liad 
away  and  had   l>een  replaced  by  Ile€[3on8ible  GoremnienL 
18G2,  however,  an  Act  Wiis  passed  limiting  future  payments  to  i 
clergy  then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.    In  the  year  followij 
the  passing  of  this  Act  the  claims  on  the  Government  amounted  I 
^'32,372,  and  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Church  of  EnglamI  , £\' 

Komaa  Catholic  Church ,....,..»....       >^ 

Presbyteriaus... .,.,. * 2»»*:i 

Wesleyon  Methodist* *2»7S4 
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Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  in  1889 
the  jiayment  by  the  State  was  £9,992,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Church  of  England     £5,790 

Roman  Cathohc  Church    2,600 

Presbyterians  702 

Wesleyan  Methodists 900 

The   payments  to   the  clergy  of  different  denominations   are  paj-ments  on 
given   for  each   year  since  1863.     It  will   be   observed  that  in  aid. 
several   years   the   amounts   paid   were  less  than  in   succeeding 
years.     This  anomaly  is  due  to  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent  from  the  Colony  : — 

Amounts  paid  to  the  Clergy  since  the  Abolition  of  State 
Aid  to  Religion. 


Year. 

Church  of 
England. 

Roman 
Catholic 
Church. 

Presbyterian. 

Wesleyan 
MethodLit. 

Total- 
All  denomina- 
tions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

17,967 

8,748 

2,873 

2,784 

.32,372 

1864 

17,519 

8,2.34 

2,614 

1,179 

29,546 

1865 

14,111 

7,430 

3,090 

1,572 

26,203 

1860 

13,977 

7,446 

2,852 

1,572 

25,847 

1867 

13,255 

7,275 

2,852 

1,572 

24,954 

1868 

12,767 

7,083 

2,847 

1,965 

24,662 

1869 

12,.370 

6.796 

2,487 

1,573 

2:^,226 

1870 

12,386 

6,583 

2,180 

1,573 

22,722 

1871 

10,994 

6,416 

1,942 

1,573 

20,925 

1872 

12,187 

6,034 

1,8-22 

1,484 

21,527 

1873 

11,237 

5,804 

1,702 

1,372 

20,115 

1874 

11,224 

5,963 

1,560 

1,372 

20,119 

1875 

10,725 

5,608 

1,626 

1,372 

19,331 

1876 

10,213 

5,300 

1,778 

1,029 

18,320 

1877 

9,803 

6,024 

1,702 

1,716 

18,245 

1878 

9,180 

4,550 

1,702 

1,029 

16,461 

1879 

8,238 

4,357 

1,702 

1,372 

15,689 

1880 

7,739 

3,892 

1,702 

1,716 

15,049 

1881 

7,412 

3,729 

1,689 

992 

13,822 

1882 

6,558 

3,487 

1,636 

1,455 

13,136 

188.3 

6,082 

3,246 

1,407 

1,324 

12,059 

1884 

5,975 

3,025 

1,177 

1,222 

11,399 

1885 

6,041 

3,000 

1,052 

1,136 

11,229 

1886 

5,790 

3,000 

902 

1,050 

10,742 

1887 

5,790 

2,800 

702 

900 

10,192 

1888 

5,790 

2,600 

702 

900 

9,992 

1889 

5,790 

2,600 

702 

<)00 

9,992 
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The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  doting  1^^  vu^f 
— 33  Churcb  of  England,  15  Roman  Catbolics^  5  FreftbjtefiM%  ^ 

and  6  Wesleyaii  Methodists, 


The  number  of  members  of  each  religious  body  was  ^timttedl 
the  census  of  1881,  and  the  relative  proportiomi  of  &kch  i 
larger  denominations  were  found  to  difier  but  slightlj  finm 
shown  hy  the  previous  census.     I>istributing  the  popolation  < 
the  basis  of  the  census  of  1881,  the  estimated  number  of  adh 
to  exLch  of  the  denominations,  with  the  clergy  registered  for  tht 
celebration  of  marriages,  was  during  1889  as  follom-s  : — 


DetMimliutiaftu 


Ofliiy. 


AdJMtenti: 


Church  of  Enc;laiMi 

Roman  Catholic... » ,„ 

Freflbyterian .*..,.... 

Wealeyau,  and  other  MothodiBt 

CoDgregationikl „.... 

Baptist    

Lutlieran 

Umtarian 

Hebrew... 

Salvation  Array .,„ 

Others ,... 

Total 


31S 

280 

156 

167 

59 

34 

4 

1 

3 

5 

22 


1,049 


510.600 

310.0<}4$ 

108,404 

96,285 

21,434 

10,997 

7.21Kt 

1.347 

4,938 

•4,152 

4b\683 


1,12^200 


1,070 


•Soldkn. 


Churcb 
iktt«iidanoc. 


The  number  of  persons  attending  Divine  Service  on  Solid 
averaged  312,221  for  the  year  1889.  Thi.^  number  represents  ( 
attendance  of  adults  only ;  if  school  children  were  inclad«d 
number  would  be  428,895  or  about  48  per  cent  of  the  persons  OT«r 
seven  yeai's  of  age.  A\nien  the  sparseneas  of  tl»o  i>opulation  in  soms 
parts  of  the  country  is  considered,  the  church  attendance  wiD 
appear  very  large,  and  though  apparently  less  than  found  in  thu 
colony  of  Yictorisj  is  proportionately  much  greater  than  ta 
England. 
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The  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on 
Sundays  for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  here- 
under.    Sunday  school  children  are  not  included  : — 


DenominatioiL 


Church  of  Eogland 

Roman  Catholic   

Presbyterian 

Wesleyan  Methodist  

Other  Methodists 

Congregationalist 

Baptist  

Salvation  Army   

Other  denominations 

Total 


Number  of  distinct 
peraons  attending 
Sunday  servioes. 


83,819 
94,422 
33,247 
56,229 

8,681 
13,669 

4,925 
*14,423 

2,806 


312,221 


*  So  returned  by  the  offloeiB  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomination  in  S^^/' 
the  Colony,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents, 
the  number  of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  buildings  used  for  divine 
service.  During  the  year  1889  there  were  626  churches  belonging 
to  this  denomination  and  137  school-houses  and  730  public 
buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship,  accommodating 
120,380  persons;  the  attendance  of  distinct  persons  counting 
only  adults  was  83,819.  The  number  of  clergy  registered  under 
Acts  19  Vic.  No.  30  and  34  of  the  celebration  for  marriages  was 
318.  The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  governed  by  a 
metropolitan  who  is  also  primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania, 
and  five  other  Bishops  whose  sees  are  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  New- 
castle, Grafton  and  Annidale,  and  Riverina. 
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The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  pressidwi  over  by  the  Coiiliil 

Archbi^!iop  of  Sydney,  (istiistotl  bv   a   Coatljutor  BUhop   uod 
whom  are  the  !*uffi-tt;L;an  bishops  of  Bathurst,  Goulbunv  Gr 
Maitlaiid,  Armitlalf,  and  Wilcannia,  the  wliolc*  colony  forming^ 
ecclesiastical  province.    There  are  2^0  priests  licenfte<l  to  ticlcbn 
marriages.       The  number  of  Koman  Catholic  Charchea  proporfr ' 
so  called  was  417  ;    besides  these  there  were  48  scljnol  hooseai 
791  public  buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service* 
accommodation    afforded   by    the    churches   amounted    to 
111,573  sittings  and  the  attendance  on  Sundays  averaged  94^4 

The  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In  ihvs  colo 
have  306  churches  and  54  schools  used  for  public   worship  ; 
were  also  422  public  liiiildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  unddi 
the  same  purpose  in  IS 89.     The  number  of  ministers  was  156,  i 
whom  142  were  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Cbtxrch  of  Kfl 
South   Wales,  13  with  the  Synod  of  Eastcnx   Australia,  and' 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.     The  aecommoda 
provided  in   churches    was  5S,9S9  sittings   and   tlie  uttenda 
numbered  about  33,217,  not  including  Sunday-school  children. 

Tlie   Wenleyan    iMethodist  communion   is   divided    into 
districts.     Throughout  the  colony  there  are  381  churches  and  4^ 
other  p i*each I ng  places  with  sittings,  in  the  former  to  the  i 
57,089,  and  in  the  latter  23,27^*,  in  all  81,264.     The  dci] 
owns  also  59  school  buildings  and  7  1   parsonai^es  and  Ims  in  i 
service  138  regular  clergy  and  4r>2  local  preachers.     The  unmh 
of  church   members  is  said  to  be  7, G 9 9,  of  whom   1,064  are 
municants,  and  the  attendance  of  adherents  at  Divino  Serviooj 
not  less  than  50,229,  not  including  children* 


The   Primitive   Methodists  and   United  Methodists   have 
churchesi  and  34  other  buildings,  and  29  clergy;  the  accomnid 
tion  provided  will  seat  14,860  persons,  the  attendance  at  Divii 
Service  is  about  8,080. 


The  Conffregatiomil  Church  has  61  churchas  as  veil  as  46  public  cm^jfroiffttioij- 
btUklings  or  dwellings  used  for  worship  ;  the  sittings  provided  will 
ccoinmodate  21,443  persons.     The  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate 
lian'iageti  number  59   and   the  attendnnee  at  Divine  Service  on 
Sundayfei  avei^agos  about  13,G70. 

The  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  colony  have  34  licensed  Baptist*, 
ministers  with  35  churches  and  37  sehool-houses  or  other  buildings 

I  devoted  to  public  worship  ;  the  Sunday  attendimce  avei^ages  4,925 
jpcrsons,  but  there  is  sitting  accoramodation  for  10,137. 


Ttie  Salvation  Army  has  only  5  officers  licensed  to  celebrate  g^^^^l^j,, j^^nay. 

arriageiJ,  but  has  199  buildings  used  for  service^  accommodating 
33,610  persons,  Tlie  number  of  atlherents  or  soldiers  attending 
Sunday  service  is  sUiteil  by  the  authorities  to  be  14,423. 


I 


Besides  those  above  enumerated  there  are  other  distinct  religious  other  iHjnomi- 

ll)odies,  for  the  most  part  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy 

ijicensed    by   the    State   to  celfdirate   marriages.     The  number  of 

raergy  ministering  to  these  was  30 ;  the  churclies,  school-houses, 

and  public  buikliiigs  used  for  Divine  Service  numbered  80  and  the 

itendance  on  Sundays  was  about  2,806  persons. 

The  number  of  re^ stored  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  was 
1,049,  and  the  churches  numbered  2,027,  in  addition  to  which 
there  were  362  school-houses  and  2,564  flvvellings  or  public 
buildings  used  for  public  worship,  TLie  accommodation  provided 
would  seat  about  459,113  persons.  The  average  attendance  was 
312,221. 

Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The  sundAj-  »choo:». 
attendance  of  children  at  these  schools  shows  a  considerable 
increase  during  the  pnst  three  years.  Some  part  of  this  increase 
is  merely  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  greater  completeness  in 
the  returns,  but  no  small  portion  of  i\w  improved  attendance 
results  from  the  extension  of  school  accommodation  In  various  paila 
of  the  country,     Tiie  attendance  of  children  at  tlie  Sunday-schools 
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Siiniiay whoois    °^  ^^^  leading  denominatjons,  with  the  number  of  schoolsj 
rd^"^"'     teachen.  during  1889,  was:- 

tiona. , __^ 


I>enojj]iiUitk»t. 


No.  of 

9Cbools. 


Komber  of  teftchot*. 


M*ie, 


Female, 


Total. 


Churoh  of  Eugland 
Bflmtn  0»^oBc  , . « 

Pretbyt«mn  ., 

Wealeyan   Methodkt 
Other  MetbodiBta.. 
CoDgregatioDftl .... 

Baptiflt    .._  

StklvatioQ  Army  ... 
Other  denoDiiimtiotia! 


Totid... 1,832  Kaai 


7.047 


a»456 
1,477 
1.^12 

2,821 
82i 
784 
297 
219 
178 


ia.3o& 

11.123 


20,03'  I 
I4,38& 


^m 


10,315  '  11,878  ^  22,1 


ll,5e8 


3,473 

IJGJ^ 
759 
751 


32.778 


4,a5« 
l,37lf 
1.049  1 
817) 


63,890  III 


Attciklaiioe  %t         ^^^  attendance  given  aboTe  is  extremely  high,  amoutttin^  I 
SuDday-wbooii.  j^^  ^^  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  children  between  the  n^ 
of  7  and  15  years,  at  which  ages  cJiilJren  generally  attend  Sand 
schools.      The  nuoiber  of  Stinday-Bohools  and   teachers^  aod 
at  tendance  daring  each  of  the  [met  ten  years,  was  : — 


.       1 

Tour. 

If  umber  of 
•chooli. 

Nimili«rof 
tcaoii«n. 

]iy& 

F^OMle. 

T^teL 

1880 

1,340 

9,027 

33,304 

39,089 

72,a« 

1881 

1,405 

9.289 

34,950 

40,722 

75,671 

1882 

1,318 

9.190 

34,393 

41,334 

75,7aa 

1S83 

1,441 

9.793 

35,205 

42,610 

77,8U 

1884 

1,461 

9,426 

35,883 

43.202 

79,0« 

1885 

1,513 

9,98ti 

37.991 

46.531 

S4,525 

1886 

1,596 

10,759 

47.307 

56.35i 

103,661 

1887 

1,614 

10,749 

48,S33 

58.91K*     , 

107,a3S 

1888 

1.724 

11,267 

50.556 

61.735     1 

n2,2dl 

1888 

1,832 

11,568 

52,778 

63,886 

116,67^ 

I      re 


N 


South  Wales  was  garrisoned  with  British  ti'oops  from  imperiAi 

gartlttati. 

the  time  of  its  fountlation  as  a  colony  until  the  year  1870. 

?or  part  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  the  Colony  was  without 

'regular  troops,   its  defence  being  entirely    in  the  hands  of  the 

^^volunteer  force.    In  187 1  a  local  regular  defence  force  was  enrolled, 

^MDmprifiing  one  battery  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  foot, 

^Hbhe  latter,  however,  were  disbanded  in  the  following  year.     The 

^^pernianent  artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  Itattery  in  187G, 

and  by  a  third  in  1877.     To  suppleinent  the  Imperial  troops  in 

I       Australia  a  volunteer  force  was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain 

^vlietng  then  at  war  with  Kussia.     The  Act  aulhoriyJng  the  estab- 

^flishment  of  the  force  was  18  Vic  No.  8.     The  original  strength 

of  this  corps  was  one  troop  of  ca%*alry,  one  battery  of  artillery", 

and  six  companies  of    fooTi,   but  with    the  termination   of   the 

Crimean  war  tins  force  practically  ceased  to  cxisL     A  few  years  Volunteer 

later,  in  1860,  the  volunteer  movement  was  i-evived,  and  a  second 

force  enrolled,  consisting  of  one  troop  of  mounted  rifies,  tliree 

batteries  of  artillery ^ — two  stationed  at  Sydney,  and  one  at  New- 

1^       castle^ — and  twenty  companies  of  infantry,  fourteen  of  which  were 

H  recruited  from  Sydney  and  its  suburbs,  and  six  from  the  country 

^  districts.     The  total  stren^h  of  all  arms  waa  about  1,700  men. 

[       In  1868  the  force  was  reorganized  under  the  Volunteer  Regulation 

^h  Act|  paaaed  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year.     In  1873  a 

~   further  reorganization  of  the  volunteer  troops  of  the  Colony  took 

place  upon  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jervois,  and  ijQ  1885 

an  additional  force  of  reser\'es  was  enrolled. 
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TAttd  fnrr« 
or  Uae  Ootony* 


Periimricnt 
AJtillcr). 


Tbo  land  forces  of  tUf^  Colony  ootoprise  thi^eo  dbtinct  bmiuiifi^ 

the  Permanent  or  Regular  ^lilltary  Force,  Volmitecra  or  part«D| 
paitl  Force,  and  Reserves.  The  Permanent  Force  consista 
artillery  and  submarine  mini^ra.  The  mounte<l  infantry  was  Ah 
banded  in  July,  1800.  The  Volunteer  consist  of  artillefj^ 
engineers,  submarine  minoi'St  infantry,  mounted  infantry,  carjdrr, 
naval  brigade,  and  naval  artillery  ;  while  the  Re-serves,  trhich 
purely  volunteer  corps,  comprise  infantry  only  at  present 

The  Permanent  Force  comprises  a  general  'staff  of  9  coro 
missioned  and  14  non-commissioned  officers,  and  18  commissions 
officers  of  artillery,  35  non-commissioned  and  447  rank  and  fiJi 
Tliei-e  are  also  2  commissioned  officers  in  the  submarine  miners, 
warrant  officer,  1  non-commissioned  officer,  and  20  rank  and  fili^ 
while  the  permanent  mounted  infantry  consisted  of  one  t; 
captain,  two  sergeants,  and  27  rank  and  tile,  the  whole  t 
numbering  678.  The  rates  of  pay  of  the  regular  artillery,  apaT 
from  the  permanent  staff",  were  for  the  year  1889  : — CoIone^ 
£500;  lieutenantcolonel,  jS450j  majors,  £3.S 3  ;  captains,  £256 
lieutenants,  £23S  ;  staff-surgeon,  £350  ;  surgeon,  Newcastle,  £7 
Sergeants  from  4s.  to  10s.  per  diem  ;  corporals,  Zsk  4d.  ]>er  diem 
bombardiers,  3s.  2d.  per  diem  ;  trumpeters,  2s,  3d.  per  diew 
miister  gunners,  7s,  to  10s,  per  diem  ;  gunners,  2s.  3d,  per  diem 
the  pei*manent  mounted  infantry  and  submarine  miners  are  piii 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  artillery,  and  the  tot^l  cost  was  £71,3U 
The  artillery  niiin  the  batteries  guarding  the  harbours  of  S^-duefj 
Botany  Bay,  and  Newcastle,  mount  guard  at  the  vice-n^ 
residence,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usually  njipertain 
a  garrison.  The  troops  are  a  fine  body  of  men  ;  the  miuimun 
height  at  which  recruits  are  accepted  is  5ft  Gin, 

Volunteer  Force.  The  Act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  volunteer  forcf 
was  assented  to  on  the  24th  July,  1854^  and  tli6  Act  contiatbN 
in  operation  with  varions  modifications  until  1878,  when  tht 
land  forces  of  the  Colony  were  remodelled  ;  and  farther  alK** 
ationa  took  place  in  1888*     Tlie  volunteer  force  was  rctaia^ 
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bat  a  system  of  payment  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  indirect 
remuneration  by  a  land  grnnt  of  50  acres  for  five  years  continuous 
efficiency,  which  obtained  previous  to  1878.  The  ages  at  which 
recruits  for  the  volunteer  force  are  taken  are  between  18  and  40 
years.  The  volunteer  force  of  the  Colony  consists  of  five  arms 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  staff,  and  the  total  strength  of  the 
force  is  7,556  men  of  all  ranks.  The  staff  numbers  138,  of  whom 
G2  belong  to  the  permanent  and  4  to  the  honorary  staff,  7  are 
medical  officers,  61  belong  to  the  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  4  are 
lionorary  chaplains. 

The  artillery  consists  of  525  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  27  are  Artiiicrj*. 
commissioned  and  QS  non-commissioned  officers,  with  427  privates, 
Vjesides  which  there  arc  1  commissioned  and   2  non-commissioned 
officers  on  the  permanent  staff.     It  is  distributed  in  four  districts, 
the  strength  of  each  being  : — 

Sydney 357 

"Newcastle 58 

WollongODg 61 

BuUi 49 

525 
The  engineers  are  located  in  Sydney,  and  number  91  men  of  Eiijfinccrs  nnri 
all   ranks^    viz.,    4   commissioned   officers,    17   non-commissioned  miners, 
officers  and  buglers,  and  70  sappers.     The  submarine  miners  are 
also  located  in  Sydney;    they  comprise  9  commissioned  officers, 
12   non-commissioned   officers  and   buglers,  1   non-commissioned 
officer  on  the  permanent  staff,  and  84  privates,  or  106  of  all  ranks. 

The   infantry    forces  are  distributed   over   five   districts,   the  infantry, 
strength  of  each  district  being — 

Sydney    723 

Western  611 

Northern 675 

Southern 310 

South-western    270 

2,589 

3d 
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Chvttlry. 


Vo1uiit««r 


Efficiency— 
howi«curod. 


This  arm  cow  prises  125  commbsioned  offioera,   SI  5  non-i 
mbsioned  officers,  4  coinini&sioned  and  8  non'-coaimisHiotied  o£Be 
on  the  i:>eriiianent  staff,  and  2,137  privates  and  buglers* 

The  mounted  infantry  were  only  established  in  18458.  Th*y  i 
number  1 7  commisaioned  officers,  39  no uhtodi missioned  offio^^ 
222  privates,  and  are  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Weatem  District ^, .„«.„„., 

Korthera  District ,.,, ,,„,*„„,..,... 

Southern  Difltrict «*».«,.,»•«,  SI 

278 

The  cavalry  provide  their  own  horses  and  equipment^  thiil 
uniform  and  arms  being  provided  by  the  Government  The? 
are  equipped  as  ordinary  light  cavalry.  The  force  oonsiats 
21  commissioned  officers  and  39  non-commissioned  officers,  besiilfS 
2  non-commissioned  officers  on  the  permanent  staff  and  % 
privates.     It  is  distributed  through  three  districts  : — 

Sydney    ..  ,......„ «,^ .«,.„^„..»„.»^.,        47 

Southern  District .,.,..,*,„...,. .,*.,       ISO 

Northern  DLatrict , ..., ,. •....         99 

3S6 

Besides  the  Volunteer  force  descril>ed  above,  tlu»ro  are  the  reftD&inl 
of  an  unpaid  Volunteer  reserve,  with  a  strength  of  124  men  of  tl 
ranks.  They  consist  of  1 2  commissioned  and  0  uon-commissioa» 
officers  and  98  privates,  besides  3  commissioned  and  2  txooe 
commissioned  officers  on  the  permanent  stafl*  They  an>  all  stAliow 
in  Sydney,  with  the  exception  of  one  commissioned  and  one 
commissioned  officer  of  the  permanent  staff,  in  the  Xorthei 
District.  The  reserves  have  been  nearly  all  merg^-d  into 
partially  paid  force,  or  rifle  companies  ;  they  are  providrd  wili 
amis  and  equipment,  and  each  company  is  granted  an  allowano 
for  incidental  expensea 

To  rank  as  an  efficient,  every  volunteer  must  serve  for  nine 
continuously  in  camp,  and  for  two  detached  days,  together  wil 
certain  specified  half*days  and  ni^ht  drULs,  dating  the  year.    1^ 
artillery  are   required  to  attend  11  out  of  16   half -day  paraiM 
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[icludiiig  shofc  practice*  The  en^neers  roust  attend,  in  addition 
the  continuous  tmining,  9  out  of  1 4  half-tlny  paradoa,  and  9 
light  diills;  the  submarine  miners,  15  out  of  22  halWay  parades, 

tid  the  infantry,  9  out  of  13  half-day  parades,  and  a  course  of 

ausketry*  Pay  is  granted  to  all  ranks  according  to  a  Kliding 
Je.  Gunners,  sappers,  and  privates  receive  lOs,  for  each  day 
ttf  continuous  training,  and  a  like  sutn  for  each  detached  day's 

Etrade;  for  a  half-day  parade  Ss.  is  paid,  and  for  a  night  parade  2s, 
In  addition  to  these  sums,  every  volunteer  passing  thi-oiigh  the 

aufiketry  eourse,  and  qualifying  as  a  marksman,  is  granted  15s. ; 
if  as  a  Brst-class  shot,  !0s.  ;  and  if  ixs  a  second-class  shot^  5a.;  mth 
%  bonus  of  £2  if  he  qualifies  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an  efficient. 


In  ]  888  a  system  of  rifle  companies  was  established,  and  there  Rifl«  Compiwilei. 

now  85  companies,  comprising  3,392  men,  distributed  through 

tie  Colony  as  follows  : — 

OooipftnJra*        Men. 

Metropolitaii,  Western,  aad  Southern  District*  ...    55  2/237 

Northera  Diitrict 30  1,155 


Total 


85 


3,3t>2 


New  South  Wales  has  no  navy  of  its  ovrn,  with  the  exception  *^*^  Foitses. 
oi  the  corvette  **  Wolverene,''  16  sixty -pounder  mux^le-loading 
ifled  guns,  and  two  small  torpeflo  steam-launches,  the  "Acheron" 
^and  the  **AveniUK,"  the  defence  of  its  coast  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  ships  on  the  Australian  station.  The  naval  forces 
of  til e  colony  comprise  633  men  of  all  ranks»  119  being  officers 
and  514  A.B/s. 


The  Naval  Brigade  was  first  enrolletl  in  1863,    It  was  originally  N»^  tnsrarte 
intended  to  operate  chiefly  for  c«>astal  defence,  but  hitherto  it  has 
been   employed   mostly  as  a   light   artillery  land   force.     Quite 
Dntly  it  has  been  occa-sionally  put  to  its  proper  u&©  by  being 
in  naval  manteuvrt'S  on  board  the  "Wolverene**  during 
hort  cruises  at  sea.      The   force   consists   of    19    commissioned 
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otllcers,  1  aocountaDt,  24  |»ett7  officera,  16  midshipniea  and  < 
3  gunnciy  instractors,  and  276  A«B.s.     Of  these  men  263 
fitationed  in  Sydney  nud  56  at  Newcastle. 


N»vat  AitiUcr> 
Yoluntoen. 


rrotel  Defoncv 


There  h  another  arm  of  the  Naval  service  knoirit  as  the  N»' 

Artillery  Volunteers.     Its  duty  is  to  man  and  work  any  gon' 
available  for  this  service,  or  serve  as  field  artillery  if  other 
t>e  not  availabla    The  officers  and  men  provide  their  own  u 
while  the  Government  supply  arms,  and  allowed  in  1889  a 
vention  of  £1,201  for  military  instruction  and  ordinary  ex 
incidental  to  the  working  of  such  a  corps.      The  strength  is 
men  of  all  ranks,  including  18  officers,  1  warrant  officer,  28  |»ct< 
officers,  200  A.R's,  and  26  in  the  band. 

In  connection  with  the  Na^-al  Defence  Forces  thero  are 
3  stair  officei*8,  10  officers  and  men  in  chai^ge  of  the  ^^Wo] 
and  5  in  charge  of  the  two  torpedo-boats. 


Tlie  total  defence  forces  of  the  Colony  number  8,767  officeisi 
men,  distributed  as  follows  :• — 

li^gufar  MUUarff  Forct: — 

(icneral  Stafl*»..», ,.....,.. 23 

Artilk-ry , , ,  ."iClO 

Submarine  MiDcrs    .,.•... , 24 

Mounted  Infantry    .„„.. , ....*.. 'M 

Vohmtctr  Forct :  — 

Permanent  Staff .,-#..• 88 

Meilical  Staff  Corps ,..„ ....„«. „*^...  SB 

Honorary  Staff  „.„»♦.. .,....»..•« ».,,.  4 

i^.flvrtiry   >....«.*.«■••■■*■  f»ai«i.ir.*. •*««*. .^^.n.*. «••*««•••.■•«•««  m I 

Artillery.... ., .♦ r^ 

Engineers ....,.,,., ....—.,. .,,  01 

Submarine  Miners » „  t()S 

Mo  united  Infantry ,... , •m,.*.,.  2TB 

Infantry.. ..,.,.^..,  2,."i89 

Reservet.. „ .,,. ...,.,•**,,.  124 

Etfle  Companies    ...«„.*. 3^382 

7,33$ 


Naval  Defence  Force  Staff... ,  ..  3 

H.M.C.8.  *^  Wolverene" 10 

NavalBrigado    339 

Naval  Artillery  Volunteers    .....*........, .,  276 

Torjietlo  Hoatfi — ^'*  Acheron"  and  **Avemufi"   .,,..,  5 

Grand  Total  „ 8,767 


The  expenditure  bv  the  State  durin;?  1889  on  defence  works  ExiieiiiiUwro  on 
^  ■  ^  °  Detciicv. 

laiul  the  Permanent  and  Volunteer  Military  forces^  amounted  to 

iJC-07j175j  and  ^vas  distributed  as  follows; — 

£ 

General  Stjiff.. 5,833 

Mihtary  InBtmctora ,.», ....»  1,(j(KJ 

Artillery  Force 52,705 

Ferman en t  Sidi marine  Miners 5,1  ITi 

I'ermantiot  Mouitted  Infantry   4,71*4 

Works  of  riefetjco.. » ......  IWm 

Volunteer  Force    *..*>.♦ .., 101,431) 

Naval  Brigade ...,.  5^*19 

Naval  Artillery  Vol  uuteere 1,201 

Training  »^hip  "Wolverene"... , 2,894 

TorpetJo  Defence l,2l>0 

Ordiiaiice  and  Barrack  Departmcut 2^^724 

Total   ..„. .£207,175 


Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  present  condition 
I  of  the  defences  of  the  Colony  there  can  be  no   doubt  that  a  very 
I  large  sum  of  money  has  Irnen  expended  uj^oti  them.     The  details 
!  cannot  now  be  ascertained  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  tlie 
barbour  of  Port  Jackson,  such  as  Fort  Phillip,  where   the  Obser- 
vatory now  stands,  Fort  Sracquarie,   and   Fort  Denison,  which, 
I  ^*ith  the  batteries  at  Dawes'  Point,  Kirribilli,  and  Mrs.  Macqiiarie's 
Chair  were  thottgbt  to  render  Sydney  almost  impregnable  some 
I  forty  years  rigo,  wdien  the  ponderous  artillery  now  in  u.se  had  not 
been  invented.     The  returns  of  expenditure  for  military,  naval, 
\  and  defence  purposes  since  the  year   1860  are,  however,  available 
and  arc  appended  hereto.     It  will  Ik^   observed   that  during  the 
thirty  years  no  less  than  £2,610,000  was  expended  from  the  Con* 
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Another   source   of    expenditure   to  the   Colony    is   that    of  n»v»i  stotioo  in 

Port  JftckMU* 
tlie  Naval  Station  in  Port  Jackson.     An  arrangement  was  made 

fith  the  Imperial  authorities  by  which  the  Government  of  the 
ilonj  undertook  to  give  up  Garden  Island  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ival  station,  and  to  erect  thereon  the  requisite  buildings  j  also  to 
provide  certain  other  accommodation  required  for  the  use  of  the 
rar-vessels  in  the  harbour.     In  consideration  of  this,  it  was  agreed. 
on  the  other  side,  that  Sydney  should  be  the  liead-quarters  of  the 
Ittstralian  fleet,  and  also  that  the  Imperiul  Government  should 
rgive  up  all  their  claim  upon  certain  lands  and  buildings  owned  by 
them  in  the  Colony.     These  included,  among  others,  the  Padding- 
ton  Barracks,  the   Domain  and   Botanic  Gardens,    and  the  old 
:  Commiiisariat  Stores,  as  well  as  other   valuable  properties.     In 
IjCarrying  out  the  works  at  Gai^en  Island  and  Kirribilli  Point 
|lhe  following  expenditure  has  been  incurred  : — 

Loan  Expenditure  on  Naval  Stations. 

Veu'.  Amoimt 

1885 «... «W2 

\Sm 33,»28 

1887 .»:.. 1M3I 

1888....... * 62,013 

1889 , 16»574 

Total .., 117.588 

It  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Colony  of  total  < 
New  Soatli  Wales,  for  defonco  purposes,  since  the  beginning  of  |narpc»e«^ 
the  year  18G0,  to  the  end  of  1889,  was  ^3,544, 937^  or  an  averai^e 
of  over  £1  IS, 000  per  annum.     The  items  which  make  up  this 
amoimt  may  be  recapitulated  thus  : — 

Expenditure  on  Military,  Works  of  Defence,  &c. 

£ 

From  Consolidated  Revei^ue 2,61O;005 

,  From  Loans— For  HarlKJiitDcfi'ticea    ..  .„.*,».*.*•*      657,604 

i  From  Loans— For  Naval  Station,  Port  JaclcHoa 117t588 

Value  of  Land  alienated  in  virtue  of  Volunteer  Land 

Orders,  computed  at  £  I  per  acre 159,050 

Graod  Total ...  3,544,037 

he  following  is  a  lust  of  the  Tnjpenal  war  A^esmds  now  under 
Hear- Admiral  Lorri  CharleB  Scott,  on  the  Australian  station  : — 
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It  is  proposed  to  materiallv  increase  the  strenfftli  of  the  Aiis-  Austi^iiui 

Jian  sqaadron,  and  an  uiidortakinfj  lias  been  entered  into  by  b«  bitimwHi, 

I  the  colonies,  with  tUe  exception  of  Queensland,  for  the  payment 

if  a  pro  rdta  subsidy  for  the  nmhitenance  of  the  ileet     The  total 

subvention  to  be  piid  by  all  the  colonies  amounts  to  X9 1,000  per 

ammm,    and    the    contribution    of    New    South   Wales    would 

ninount   to   £26,90L     Under  the  provision  of   the    **  Australa- 

flan  Naval  Force  Act,"  which  was  assented  to  on  20th  December, 

887,  the  squadron  will  be  constituted  on  the  following  basis: — The 

eet  is  to  consist  of  five  fast  cruisers,  and  two  torjjedo  gunboats,  as 

presented  by  the  "  Archer"  (improved  type)  and  **  Rattlesnake" 

assea  of  the  British  navy  ;  of  these,  three  cruisers  and  one  gun* 

t  will  always  be  kept  in  commissioii,  the  renminder  being  lield  in 

iserve  in  Australasian  jiorts,  but  ready  for  commission  whenever 

ircumstances  may  require  their  use.     The  agreement  is  for  a 

iriod  of  ten  years,  and  shall  then,  or  at  the  end  of  any  Bubse- 

uent  year,   be  terminable,  provided   two  years'  notice  has  been 

ven.     The  vessels  arc  l^eing  built  by  the  British  Government, 

lUt  the  Australasian  Colonie-s  will  pay  the  interest  on  their  prime 

st  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  provided  such  payment  does  not 

xceed  £35,000.     The  colonies  are  also  to  pay  the  actual  charge 

'or  maintenance  as  mentioned  abova       On  the  termination  of  the 

agreement  these  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Inqierial 

oveninient.     The  strength  of  the  fleet  already  in  Australian 

aters  will  be  maintained.     The  vessels  specified  in  the  agreement 

,wcen  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  to  be  in  addition  to 

fhese.     The  Australasian  squadron  will  be  commanded  by  the 

dmiral  on  the  Australian  station,  whose  headquarters  are  in 

Sydney,  wliere  a  residence  is  provided  for  him  by  the  Colony. 

Extensive  fortifications  have  been  erected  at  various  important  rortiikftUom. 
points  on  the  coast.     Sydney  has  two  lines  of  defence,  and  is  deemed 
jtlmost  impregnable;  Botany  Bay  forming  the  southern  defence  of 
yduey  is  strongly  fortified,  as  also  is  Newcastle,  the  great  coal 
port  of  the  Colony. 
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PAET  XXII. 


Local  Government. 

totfodtieiioo  of    'pyKIOR  to  the  year  1842  mumdml  institutions  did  not  * 
■7«i«>»*  X        in  the  Colony.     In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  to  \ 

lish  the  Z^lunicijial  Council  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  and  a 

iBcoipofliyon  oi  of  aldermen  and  councillora  took  place  on  tJie  9i3i   Ko^ 
Sydney.  ' 

Mr*  John  Hoakine  was  the  first  Mayor.  Tho  city  was  at  %s^ 
divided  into  six  wards,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  t 
number  was  increased  to  eight,  as  at  present.  The  boundaries 
the  city  are  the  same  as  those  then  laid  down.  After  a  few  rei 
great  dissatisfaction  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  citisena  in  regard 
the  manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Council  were  carried  ( 
and  a  Belect  Conmiittee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointd 
in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  who  reported  in  iarour  of 
abolition  of  the  Municii»al  Council,  with  a  recommendation  thfttl 
its  powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commissi  on  ei*s  to  be  a(»pointedi 
for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  carried  into  effect  until  1 853,  whei 
the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  handed  over  t<| 
Messrs,  G.  Elliott,  J.  Hae,  and  F.  Darvall,  who  as  a  Coniinissioii 
exercised  them  from  the  beginning  of  1 854  to  the  end  of  1857*  Tb* 
new  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  came  into  existence  at  the  ht^j^ 
ning  of  1858,  Mr.  George  Thornton  was  the  tirst  Mayor  under  tha 
new  order  of  things,  and  there  were  altogether  sixteen  aJderiiiea 
two  for  each  ward  Since  then  the  number  of  aldermen  has  heea 
increased  to  twenty-four,  each  ward  having  three  rtepreaentativi 

The  necessity  for  extending  the  system  of  municipal  gorefrnmeot 
to  the  suburbs  and  countiy  districts  soon  became  aj»parenl, 
was  not  until   1858  that  a  comprehensive  measure  was 
Under  this  Act  thirty -five  districts  were  incorporated,  all  of  whl) 
still  exist     In  18()7  the  Municipalities  Act  was  pa^sed^  which 
yet  in  force.     Its  provisions  are  extremely  liljeral,  but  no 
however  populous,  is  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  them,  axid 
is  only  hy  consent  of  a  roajority  of  the  prospective  ratepayers 


Bxtemdmiof 
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a  new  municipality  can  he  formed.     By  the  Act  of  1867  contiguous 

dtMtricts^  with  an  area  of  not  more  than  9   square  miles,  and  a 

population  of  not  less  than  1,000^  may  be  incorporatetl  as  boroughs^ 

^^d  di**trict8  of  not  more  than  50  square  miles,  with  a  jxipulation 

*  not  less  than  500,  may  be  formed  into  municipal  diBtricts.     At  Number  nf 
[present  time  the  Colony  contams  I4S  mcorpotated  uistricta,  of 
64  are  boroughs,  and  83  municipal  districts,    the  City  of 
ney   being   styled   a    municipality.      The   area    incorporated 
braces  only  2,166  square  miles,  equal  to  070  per  cent.,  or  jf-j 
the  total  area  of  the  Colony.     The  jiopulation  of  New  South 
alflfl  at  the  close  of  1889  was  1,122,200,  or  S-ei  to  the  square 
le;  in  the  municipalities  there  was  a  population  of  G77,282,  or  an 
kTerage  deni^ity  of  313  pei'hons  per  squure  mile,  or  217  times  that 
the  rest  of  the  Colony,    The  estimated  value  of  hind  and  houses  in 
e  Colony  may  be  approximately  stated  at  X311,100,000;  of  this 
m  £127,212,000,  or  41  per  eeui,  was  in  the  Lncoqiorate  districts, 
and  £183,988,000.  or  59  per  cent,  in  the  other  districts.    Of  course 
the  value  of  waste  Crown  lands  is  not  included  in  this  estimate. 

The  powers  and  privileges  conferred  upon  municipalitiea  arept,war«o( 
ixtensive.  In  addition  to  maintaining  the  thoroughfares,  the  cor-  "**"^*'P*  ^*^ 
ions  are  entitled  to  construct  sewerage,  water  supply,  and  gas 
B,  and  to  levy  the  necessary  rates  in  connection  tlierewith  ; 
make  and  cnforTse  by  daws  for  the  maintenance  of  public  health 
and  the  libatement  of  nuii^ances  ;  to  establish  free  public  Hhraiies 
and  free  infant  scliools  ;  and  to  see  the  material  and  sanitary  con* 
^ition  generally  of  the  residents  properly  attended  to*  Every 
year  assessors  are  appointed,  and  all  municipal  property  is  valued, 
and  the  councils  are  em^iowered  to  raise  revenue  by  i-ates  on  the 
bailie  80  found,  not  exceeding  la.  in  the  £  for  oi^dinary  purposes, 
and  not  exceeding  the  sanie  amount  for  special  purposes.  The 
amount  of  rate  is  calculated  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair  average 
cental  of  all  buildings  and  cultivated  lands,  or  hinds  which  arc,  or 
have  been,  let  for  pastoral,  mining,  or  othtr  purposes,  wliether  such 
land  or  buildings  be  actually  in  occupation  or  not,  and  upon  5  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  unimproved  land. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  condition  of    the  various 
in  unici  pall  ties  of  New  South  Wales  : — - 
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In  tlie  preceding  table  no  mention  is  made  of  the  rates  chargetl  JJ*^*P^**5*" 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  under  the  Metropolitan  Wat<?r  ssc^ertjo  R«t«- 
and  Sewerage  Act,  since  these  are  levied  by  the  Board  constituted 
under  the  Act  mentionetl  and  not  by  the  municipalities.  Proptr- 
ties  supplied  by  tho  Board  are  charged  an  assessment  ranging 
from  Gd.  in  the  pound  up  to  an  annwal  value  of  J£300,  with  a 
»litling  scale  to  2t\.  on  tliose  over  the  sum  named,  the  least  assess- 
nient  being  10s. 

Municipalities  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  lukM  under 

J*    -f  Country  TuHTit 

of  the  Co  tin  try   1  owns  Water  and  howerage  Act  of  1880,  are  vvator  cvn^i 

fciewf  m^'w  A»'t  of 

©nipowereJ,  under  clause   13  of  the  satd  Act»  to  levy  a  rate  not  i^^* 
t*xceeding  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  on  tlie  assessed  %'alue  of  land 
and  tenements  in  addition  to   the  ordinary  municipal  rate.     Such 

iniaxiraum  i-ate  is  at  jirest-nt  levied  in  the  mtmieipalities  of  Wagga 
[Wagga  and  Bathurst,  the  ratepayers  of  vthich  towns  are  under 
III  total  contribution  of  2s.  4d.  ;  and  Alhury  and  Goulburn,  where 
kthey  are  charged  2s.  3d.  in  t!ic  £  on  the  assessed  value  of  their 
properties. 
In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  the  difficulties  surrounding  Endoiniiciit. 
their  inception,  the  Act  of   1HG7  provides  for  endowment  being 

I  granted   for  a  period   of    fifteen   yeai's.     In   each    of    the   first  I 

live  years  after  incorporation,  every  municipality  is  entitled 
to  n  sum  ecjual  to,  but  not  exceeding,  the  whole  amotint  actually 
raiMrd  by  rates  or  assessments  and  subscriptionM  paid  during 
the  past  year.  In  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years  a 
Bum  equal  to,  but  not  excee<ling,  one  moiety  ;  and  in  each  of  the 
next  succeeding  five  years  a' sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
80  paid.     After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the  assistance 

I  which  iijunicipalities  may  demand  from  the  Govenmient  ceases. 
Tlio  nourishing  state  of  the  revenue  during  many  years  e*nabled 
the  Government  to  grant  aid  to  municipalities  beyond  what  the 
law  directed,  and  during  some  years  an  endowment  equal  to  the 
asaessment  was  paid  to  them. 
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^H   ■met^'*^^**       ^^  value  of  propertjasaGSBed  for  municipal  purpoaee  dariiig  l^fl 

^m                       was  returned  by  the  various  local  authorities  at  j£  1 27,2 12,046, 

^K                         but  this  amount  BomewLat  understates  the  actual  capital  ralue,  al 

^H                        much  of  the  unimproved  laud,  especially  in  suburban  asd  couDiij 

^H                        districts^  is  returned  at  far  below  its  real  worth,     Tnldng  all  m\m* 

^H                        cipalities,  this  understating  amounts  to,  at  least,  10  per  cent ;  m 

^H                       that  the  actual  value  of  property  within  incorporated  di^riets  il 

^m                        not  less  than  £139,935/25L     If,  however,   the   nominfll    valoft 

^H                        as  returned  by  the  municipal  authorities  themselves  are  taJcen, 

^H                        the  capital  and  annual  value  of  property  m  all  districts  diinii| 

^H                       the  past  eight  years  were  as  follow  : — 

^H                                 Annual  and  Capital  Value  of  Property  in  Boroughs  and 

^H                                                                        Municipalities. 

^H 

atyof 

SutrariM  of            Couittry 
Sydney.        UuuicipUltMi. 

Toty. 

£ 

£                       £ 

£ 

^H                             18d2-'AntjuAl  value       1,655,952 

1.3I4»91'I 

1,0C^4.5«) 

4.035.431 

^H                                       CapitiU   value 

29.807,140 

IDJ49,107 

11,697,199 

61,253.446 

^H                          1SS3— Annual  value 

1.838,642 

1,440»»47 

1.266,502 

4.555.091 

^m                                    Capital  value    d6J72,a40 

20,676,070 

14,425,195 

71,J*74,10r 

^M                          1884— Annual  value      ],979J?2 

1,6W,10» 

1,524,218 

5,194.(W 

^m                                     Capital  value     30,505,440 

23,046,854 

17.661,067 

80.303,3B1 

^H                           1885-Annual  value      2,035,235 

1,933*884 

1,713.578 

5.684,697 

^M                                      Capital   value    40J(HJ00 

29,410J87 

21,828.806 

91,1^44,292 

^H                          ISSG—Atmtial  value 

2.m)6,47<J 

2,2S9/»86 

l,727,£fc5l 

6,114.111 

^M                                      Capital   value'    41,929.520 

32,^0,620 

21,657,828 

96,547,938 

^m                           IS87- Annual  value      2,131.026 

2,501,904 

1.895,591 

G,  529.321 

^H                                       CapitAl   value    42,521».525 

36,644,629 

26,699.331 

10&,873,4® 

^H                            IBSS^Annual   value      2.22$,8)7 

2,987.061 

2.149,566 

i,m$.m 

^H                                       Capital   value     44,576.340 

45.635J38 

:iO,073,617 

19a»S8S.W 

^m                          1$8&— Annual  value      2>37f)»3li2 

3,110,825 

2.403,163 

7,792,350 

^m                                     Capitol  value    45,527,210 

48,208,884 

83.475,972 

127.212,  Wl 

INCREASE  IN  VALUE  OF  PROPERTY. 
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The  increase  shown  in  this  table  is  very  considerable.     From  incre^ae  in 

six  yean. 
1882  to  1888  the  annual  value  has  risen  from  £4,035,431   to 

X7,792,350,  or  at  the  rate  of  9-86  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the 
capital  value  has  advanced  from  £61,263,446  to  £127,212,046,  or 
at  the  rate  of  11*01  per  cent,  per  annum.  Part  of  this  increase  is 
due  to  an  additional  number  of  districts  incorporated ;  but  when 
an  allowance  is  made  for  these  it  will  still  be  found  that  the  pro- 
gress is  very  satisfactory. 

The  amount  of  increase  during  the  past  seven  years  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table  : — 


MunicipaUtics. 

Increased  anntial  value 
during  seven  years. 

Increased  capital  value 
during  seven  years. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

£ 
15,720,100 
28,459,727 
21,778,773 

Per  cent. 

City  of  Sydney  

8uburb8  of  Sydney 

Country  Municipalitiea.. 

£ 
620,410 
1,795,906 
1.340.603 

37-46 
136-58 
125-93 

52-74 
14411 
18619 

Total 

3,756,919 

93-09 

65,958,600 

107-68 

The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvellous,  and  P««ition  of 

°  "*  Svdney  amongst 

Sydney  now  stands  as  the  third  city  of  the  British  Empire,  as  gjj<*.  **'  **»® 
estimated  by  the  annual  value  of  its  ratable  property,  Melbourne 
ranking  second.  The  annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  during 
1888  was  £5,215,878,  and  in  1889,  £5,387,187  ;  the  annual  value 
of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  during  1888  was  £5,322,948,  and 
for  1889  it  is  returned  at  £5,649,622.  The  following  are  the 
annual  values  of  the  principal  British  cities  for  1889  : — 


London  (Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works)... £31, 033, 786 

(Uangow 3,401,790 

Liverpool 3,301,879 

Manchester  and  Salford     3,179,337 
Birmingham 1 ,772,855 


Leeds £1,213,620 

Sheffield  1,087,032 

Bradford 1,006,833 

Bristol 1,005.396 

Nottingham  907,156 

Newcastleon-Tyne 863,005 


The  capital  value  of  ratable  property  in  all  municipalities,  and  Capital  value 

of  each  muni* 

the  assessed  annual  value,  together  with  the  amount  of  income,  and  dpaiiiy. 
other  particulars  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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The  State  endowment  is  equivalent  to  4s.  3d.  per  resident,  and  ®**** 
amounted  to  17  "64  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  received.     The 

)ii  ojK)rtion  whicli  onch  Bourct*  of  revenne  hears  to  the  whole  varies 
cousidemhly,  aa  tbe  following  statement  shows  : — 

Percentage  of  Municipal  Revenue  derived  from  variouB  aouroea 


|i 


Oeaeral  IUt«t. 

QlhwBatM. 

EDdowment 

Oiih«r  Revenue. 

Sydney— City    

Sydaey— Subiirba ... 
Country  ...  ........... 

percent. 
62-91 
48-48 
37-44 

per  cent. 

per  cent 

2-48 
21-91 

2^14 

per  cent. 
•34-61 

12-69 
1471 

161K2 
Mi-71 

Totd-Colony   ...... 

49^55 

9-22 

17 -04 

23  59 

*  Ixtdudcc  acwenfftt  rcventio  MbninistoTod  by  the  City  Couitoit 

It  will  hfi  sof'n  from  a  previous  table  that  the  grofia  revenue  of  Orc» revouu* flf 
*      i     1  ,         ^  Ti     1  •     Munkjlpdltleit 

I  all    niunicipaliticK,    not    mckiaing     the    State   Endowment,    is 

[  JB637,354 ;  if  to  this  be  added  the  revenue  of  the  Metropolitan 

pr  and  Sewerage  Boani,  the  total  wilt  reach  £783,204.     This 

hy  hn  taken  as  the   whole  burthen   of  local  taxation,    and  is 

[equivalent  to  about  23&.  per  head  of  the  population  residing  within 

the  linnts  of  incorporated  districts,  and  to  10*05  per  cent,  of  the 

I  total  annual  value  of  ratable  property. 

The  total   expenditure  during  188P  by  the  various  inunicipaU*  ExpemUttifiu 

(ties  atuouuted  to  £866,616,  which  ia  £92,796  in  exC'esa  of  the 

I  receipts  from   ordinary  sourceM,  the  exceas  being  accounted  for  by 

I  expenditure  from  loans  raised  during  the  year,  or  remaining  over 

from  pmviouH  years.     The  municipal  expenditure  m»y  be  gi'ouped 

under  the  following  heads  :^ 

£ 

^idarieii  aud  office  expeniee o^.^-l^^ 

Improvement  wori» .,  -  lan.lrtH 

Lighting,  ftcwem^,  and  ^ater ..  'Ln,!>>M) 

Interest  ou  loans,.... ,.,., ,. tt>3.<il2 

IntereAt  on  ov erdraf t  ( City  of  Sydney)  1 ,  887 

Sinking  fu'nds  ,.. 47»425 

Miscellaneous  charges Iti>,244f 

Total..... £806,610 

I  MM^TS^  for  teveng^  of  the  dty  of  Sy4B^  ttadtr  th«  Ccmncil'*  wlinf ninntion. 
t  ImAwAm  gX^jm  InlvMit  on  ON?  SsfrtrNire  IuimL 
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Uio  MmiiH|iaUty 


Tlie  cost  of  adinijustratioa  bLowu  above,  viz.,  £56,558^  anboimi 
to  6*50  percent,  of  tbe  disbursements;  tlie  expendtture  on  poliUa 

works,  including  lig?Uing»  sewerage  and  water  siippl^^  to  64 •J^ 
jier  ct*nt ;  and  the  interest  and  Sinking  Funds  for  repayment  of 
loans  to  15 'St  per  cent,  of  the  total  disbursements. 

Tlie  expenditure  of  the  Municipality  of  Sydney   ittaclif^il    in 
1889  the  sum  of  £220,861^  which  may  be  distributc^d  as  under: 


Huburbftn 


SAlaries  anil  office  expenses 

tmiiruveitieiit  works  (other  than  eewem^^e)    . . 

Sewerago  ,.,..,„,,..,...,,..,...,,,...„,„ ,, 

Ujijbtin^'    „. 

Interest  on  loans.. ,. 

Intert'St  on  overt! raft.... ..„,.. 

Interest  QD  fcsewuragc  fimd 

Lotins*  Streets^  and  Town  Hzill  Sinking  FuuiU 
Miscellaneous  charges — .. ,    , 


t 

101,34.^ 
20.733 

1"2..V»7 
*?4  a',4» 


i:»v:i."jO 


Total....- 

The  expenses  of  adminiatration  only  aiiiouut  to  390  per  ceST' 
of    the    whole    disburse jnent-s^     improvement    works,     includicf  | 
sewerage,  take  r)7*54  per  cent.,  li*,'hting  o'CD  percent,  int<Test  uA 
sinking  funds  25*74  per  cent,  and  other  charges  7*13  per  cent 
of  tlie  total  expenditui'e. 

The  expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipalitic«  | 

for  the  year  was  ;£ 339,020,  which  may  l)e  subdivided  undfT  the  | 

following  heads : — 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  ....  "'17 

Public  worka    .,...,,..,,.,,, TT 

Ligbtijig     ,....,.,„.  ,..  i:\'J7^ 

Intel  est  on  loans  ... 2Ji,8i7 

Mj&tellaneous,  including  repftymtsnt of  loani    ...  ^%r^Wt 

Total £339,020 

The  office  expenses  amounted  to  5*79  per  cent  of  the  total  rcwmio 
of  these  municipalities,  and  will  appear  by  no  means  unreasonable 
when  the  snmUne.ss  of  some  of  the  dbtricts  and  tbe  difEcaJtit's 
attending  the  inception  of  municipalities  are  borne  in  mind.  The 
large  proportion  of  5 7 '19  per  cent  was  expended  upon  public 
works  ]  lighting  claiming  in  addition  8'55  per  cent  of  tin- 
total    expenditure.      To    cover    interest    npon    loans   i^%«0  per 


^^dU^ 


DISBURSEMENTS.  ^9 


put  was  requiredj  tlie  remaining  jiroportioii  of  19-91  per  cent. 

^ing  drvoted  to  miscellaneous  services.     Hie  expenditure  of  the  Country 

■  "^  *  nutitk'lrn&l 

other  immidpalitiea  of  tbe  Colony  for  tlie  year  1889  was  i!306,7.'J5,  eximmiituni 
LH^'liich,  divided  under  the  same  li endings  as  given   for  auburhuu 
Biunicipalities,  would  appear  as  follows  :— 

Salaries  And  office  expenses   *..  28|0Bfl 

Public  work* 154.88H 

Lighting  aiui  water  supply   , 44,707 

Interest  uii  loans 15,)7tf 

MisoeUiiiieous,  iacluding  repayment  of  loons    ,..  63,872 

Total „ £306,735 

Tlie  salaries  and  office  expenses  form  a  charge  of  9' 15  per 
Cent  upon  the  total  receipts  during  the  year,  which  is  considembly 
^rger  tlian  in  the  suburhan  municipalities.  The  greater  number 
of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  are  large  in  area 
^ttiid  small  in  population  and  revenue,  and  the  proportion  of 
expenses  required  to  defray  Siilariea  and  other  charges  i.s  naturally 
larger  than  in  the  cfise  of  the  more  compact  and  populous  districtK 
^^orrounding  the  metropolis,  Tlie  proportion  of  expenditure  under 
^B%'iirious  lieads  is  us  follows  : — 


^^>f 


Rfllaries  and  office  expenses D'lo  per  cent. 

l*uhlic  work* , .,,,,,.....«,,♦...  50*dO        „ 

Lighting  and  water  supply 14*58        „ 

InttTcat  oil  loans  ......  .  .. .*       4i*5        ,, 

^IiHcellunLoiis,    including  repayment  of 

loans    .,.,...., 20-82        .. 


The  receipts   of  the   nninicipalitles  of  the  Colony  from  loans  uuuk'tittl 
amounted  to   £141,7:20   during  the  year  1889;  whilo  the  sum 


(jpaid  oil'  existing  loans,  or  towartk  sinking  funds  for  tlie  extin- 
guishing of  loanH,  was  i,'47,42o.  The  total  indebtedness  at  the 
clofie  of  tlie  year,  exclusive  of  the  expenditure,  in  oonatruotioti 
and  maintenance  of  sewers,  was  £1,G34,015,  and  towanis  meeting 
tkui  amount  there  was  a  sum  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking  funds 
amounting  to  ^11G,C84,  so  that  the  net  liability  wus  £1^517, *j2&. 
The  j*um  quoted  above  was  owing  during  only  part  of  the  year,  so 
that  the  total  int-erest  paid  amounted  to  only  £G8,G4G,  the  rate 
I  varying  from  4  to  0  per  cent.  ;  the  average  rate  of  interest  was 
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per  head 


City  loftiu. 


AaaeU  ot  city 
of  Sydney. 


approximately  5*47  per  eeiit  The  total  debt  perliead  of 
tion  living  in  municipalities  amounts  to  £2  8s.  3d.,  and  if  allowi 
be  made  for  making  funds  £2  4s.  9d.^  while  the  yearly  ci 
interest  is  2s.  Gd.  per  head.  These  Buma,  viewed 
from  the  resources  of  the  munidpalitieB,  are  by  no  meatis  formic 
able ;  but,  taken  in  coniiectiou  with  their  geuend  assiste, 
local  debts  of  municipalities  will  appear  insigniBcont.  The  return 
from  the  municii>alitiea  and  boroughs  are  not  by  any  oic^ans  cota 
ptete,  80  that  the  total  Egures  given  must  be  taken  as  the  m 
approximations  that  can  be  arrived  at.  The  whole  of  the  befoi 
mentioned  debt  was  incurred  for  public  works  and  buildbigs.  Tlrt 
following  are  the  liabilities  of  the  City  of  Sydney  :^ 


Dcbentares  (tntermiiwhle)  ,,...,„. 100,000 

Bank  overdraft  on  3lat  December    32,077 


Loans    on    Debentures   (terminable    at 
fixed  dAtes> — 

Cattle  8ale-vard«  Fund 00,000 

Town  HalJ  Loan  Fund    275,000 

Street*  Loau  Fund 30t),000 

Sydney  Common  Dt^benture 5,000 


152,077 


&40,000 


ToUl £7!>2,077 

Payment  of  these  latter  sums  on  maturity  is,  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  eaeh  case  peremptorily  provided  for  by  the  institution  <il 
sinking  funds.  Tlje  amount  paid  into  the  sinking  funds  duiiai 
1889  was  i:  1 0,350. 

Against  this  debt  of  .£792,077  there  exist  assets  approximately 

amounting  to  X2, 705,834,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Value  of  niEule  roada,  &c. ,,».......       7SO»000 

Town  Hall.......... .^....       420,000 

Markets  and  land.. ,..*...„..........„.  .,        630,tMlO 

Other  buildingfi 120.000 

Qittlc  Sale-yards «,.,—..-..       120,«X)0 

Whitrvea ,. , ,„„..        4lO.0iXI 

Sinking  Funda ......,.^.„ ^.,^.         97,S»4 

City  Fund  {reaerve  account)  , ,,,.         To.lXK) 

Cattle  Sale  Yard  Fund  (fixed  deposit)     ,..,..„.  :<.tMJ0 

Town  Hall  Loan  Fund  (fixed  deposit).... ..,»....         liU^UOO 


Total £2,70&»8W 
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And  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  present  value  of  future  ratci?, 

llowing  twenty  years*  purchase  amounting  to  X3,l 70,000,   the 

ISHets  of  the  City  Coi*p«jration  jiriiount  to  about  X5,758,184,  so 

liat  the  indebtedness  of  tho  city  of  Sydney  amounts  to  only  13*20 

er  cent  of  the  available  assets. 

The  liability  of  the  other  incorpoiuted  districts  of  the  Colony  Assets  of  other 

amounted  to  £6^8,^01,  or  shgdtly  more   tijan  three   times  the 

ortUnary  rates  of  the  year.     Against  this  they  have  assets  amount- 

ing  approximately  to  £3,4^5,967,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Value  of  made  roads  and  Btrc«t«    ,,. ,♦.„.      2,822,000 

BuOdiugs.............. , ,.».         i28,«55 

Other  munidpal  property    .,....- 215^312 

Total £.1,485.967 

be   aaaets,    other    than  roads,    streets,   and   buildings,    consist 

Eshiefly  of  outstanding  rates,  plant,  and  materials  for  coustmction 

^Mtid  maintenance  of  works  within  muni cijmli ties. 

The  present  value  of  future  rates   at  twenty  years'  purchase 

'amounts  to  £4,498,600,  which,  added  to  the  sum  stated  above, 

would  make  the  total  a5set.s  of  the$ie  municipalities  reach  the  sum 

of   £7,964,507.     Tiie  total  munieipal  dt-bt  of   the  inoorjiorated 

districts  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  city   of   Sydney   would 

therefore  appear  to  be  only  8*52  per  cent,  of  the  available  as.%ets, 

B     The  lerjgtli  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  g^^^^^  ^^^ 

city  is  1)5  miles,  and  nearly  all  the  roadways  are  formed,  kerbed,  ^^^*^' 

and  bordered  by  pavements  of  af?phalt,  tarred  stone,  tiagging,  or 

t other  suitable  material,  white  290,670  square  yards  of  carriage- 
way have  been  laid  with  wood  blocks.  The  value  to  the  city 
of  these  streets  is  hardly  less  than  £780,000.  Throughout  the 
suburbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets  is  1,453  miles,  of  which 

t.784  miles  are  regularly  formed,  and  the  approximate  value  of 
theae  roadways,  with  culverts,  bridges,  and  similar  w^orks,  piay  be 
let  down  at  £1,453,005.  In  the  other  municipabties  of  the  Colony 
there  are  1,8911  miles  of  made  roads,  and  2,323  miles  of  unformed 
Is,  in  all  4,222  mileg,  the  value  of  these  improvements  being 
lAbout  £1,368,995. 
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Municipal  councils  are  autliori/ed  by  law  to  unii<?rtakf 
construction  of  water,  seweraget  or  gag  works,  ia  addition  to 
work  usually  carri<^d  on  by  tliem.  To  r<»gttlate  tbi*  consi,rQctiu]i 
maiuteiKUice,  and  lUiinagerQeiit  of  these*  works,  various  mad 
inents  have  been  passed. 

As  early  as  1850  authority  was  given  the  City  Corporation  h 
the  Legislative  Council  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage 
works,  and  in  accordance  with  such  anthority  a  system  of  watd 
supply  from  the  Lachlan,  Buunerong,  and  Botany  Swiunps 
adopted.  This  schemo  involved  the  interception  of  the  wateri 
from  the  stream  draining  these  swamps,  at  a  point  near  the  sUoni 
of  Botany  Bay,  and  pumping  it  to  Crown-street  Reser\'oir»  13.  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  thence  a  portion  was  raised  to  Pad* 
tlington,  280  feet  over  sea-level,  and  a  further  portion  to  Woollahra* 
020  feet  over  sea-leveL  The  cost  of  the  wat<?r  supply  works  as 
carried  out  by  the  City  Corporation,  including  301  miles  of  irti 
culation  pii>es,  was  £1,719^565,  These  works  have  now  been 
snpei-soiled  by  the  Nepean  scheme,  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Water  Supply,  and  earned  out  by  Mr,  E.  0. 
Moriarty,  ALI.CE,  Tin-  works  in  connection  with  this  sdieiuo 
have  been  conceived  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  commensurate  with 
tiie  growth  to  wliieh  Sydney  will  ultimately  attain.  The  sourw 
of  supply  is  the  uniteil  waters  of  the  Nepean,  CataiTict,  and  Cor- 
deauxj  mountain  streams  draining  an  area  of  324  square  miles,  fed 
by  the  abundant  rain  which  falls  along  the  coast  district  west 
Wollongong.  The  water  is  intercepted  at  a  height  of  437  f<?et 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  tlows  through  a  series  of  conduits — 
partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canals,  and  in  places  wrought-tron 
jifjueducts — to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  th 
farthest  source  of  supply.  Here  an  impounding  reservoir  has  heca 
constructed  capable  of  holding  11,000  million  gallons,  of  whidi 
nearly  7,000  million  will  be  available  for  supply,   the  remaiud 


being  irj tended  as  a  settling  area. 


Reservoir  is  195  feet  over  high  water  in  Sydney  Harbour 


The  top  water  at  PiTjepeel 
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ospect  the  T^ater  is  led  through  open  couJuks  for  a  further  dis- 
mce  of  4  J  miles,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Crown  street  Reservoir,  «. 
li&tftnoe  of  16  miles,  in  iron  pii>es.     The  conduits  above  Prospect  otjmdtyof 

iMtlfcdliUta. 

leservoir  have  a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  diiy\  and  for 
[lO  miles  helow  thiJa  reservoir  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes 
]uals  a  niaximuni  of  50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  11 
nile^j  the  water  tiowa  through  48-inch  and  42-inch  cast-iron  pipes, 
liaving  a  capacity  of  17  5  million  gallons  <laily.  In  this  work  there 
re :- — 

TunDela    .„. » *.,,...»..... 11  jf  miles. 

Open  canals.......,..*..,.......,*,.,.. 33|      „ 

\\  roiight'ifoii  pipes,  8ft.,  7ft.  (iin.,  aiid  6ft.  dinmcter      5^      „ 

l^afit-irou  pijiCB,  48in.  and  42in.  diameter .,..,,  11        „ 

Water  aurfifccc  of  reservoir IJ      „ 

Total 63    miles. 

All  the  works  in  connection  with  this  magnificent  scheme  are 

ompleted  with  the  exception  of  Prospect  Reservoir.     Tlie  dam  in 

snnection  with  this  work  is  1 J  miles  long,  and  SO  feet  deep  in 

lie  centrCj  and  contains  2,316,500  culnc  yards  of  earthwork;  it 

baa  Ijeen  already  raised  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  canals  leading 

Sydnt^y  to  be  suiiplied.     It  is  now  proposed  to  lay  a  second  line 

'of  pipes  between  the  Pottos*  Hill  and  tbe  Crown-street  reservoirs. 

»Thc  cost  of  all  works  to  the  close  of  1889,  including  purchase  c<wt  oi  worki.  ^ 
of  land,  maintenance,  and  supervision,  was  ^3,102,087*     By  a 
l*ecent    Act  the   management  of  the    whole  of  the   Metropolitan 
Water  Supply,  including  Wth  the  Botany  and  the  Nepean  works, 
an  well  OS  the  reticulation  and  supply  of  Sydney,  has  l^eon  placed 
kin  the  hands  of  a  hoard  calletl  the  Metro[iolitan  Water  Supply 
ad  Sewerage  Board,  three  memi>ers  of  which,  including  the  chair- 
oan,  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  and  four  ek^cte<l  by  the 
[municipalities   interested.     The   numhc^r  of   houses  and    persons 
[fiupplied  with  water  in  the   metropolitaji   district   is  7,924  and 
[326,035    respectively;    the    average   consumption    is    8,820,000 
f gallons  daily,  or  at  the  rate  of  129  gallons  per  house  and  2705 
I  gallons  per  person,  the  total  supply  for  the  year  being  3,21 9,244,159 
gallons. 
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Country  vrviof 


Condition*  of 
\mm  tor  w»icr 


Works 


Tlie  CouDtry  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  was  passed  ti 
i8$0.  Under  the  providons  of  this  measure  mttnicipalitics  out 
the  county  of  Cuniberlaod  are  entitled  to  construct^  or  have  eon 
structed  for  them  by  the  Goveminent,  works  for  water  suf^ply 
sewerage,  provided  the  construction  of  the  same  be  approved  b| 
the  €k)vemor-in-Council,  and  the  municipalittea  agree  to  pay  bad 
the  original  eoet  of  the  works,  with  intcirst  at  the  rate  of  4  pe 
cent,  per  annum.  The  Goveniment  i>ajs  for  the  certified 
of  the  works,  and  the  municipalities  pay  the  Government  b 
instalments  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  yeara.  Under  t! 
operations  of  this  Act  eleven  water  supply  works  have  been  carrii 
out  by  the  Government  and  three  by  niunicipaJ  councils.  Th( 
works  completed  by  the  Government  to  the  end  of  IBS9  were  :— 


Town.  OmfL 

Hunter Btver  District..  £382.873 

Lifiinoro    .,»         7,179 

Orange 2O,40S 

WiggaWagga    37.998 

Weotworth 9,230 


Town.  Ooft 

Albnry  ....... £42.119 

Bftlhwrat... .,.„..  51,514 

Bourke 13,868 

BaJraimld ..,  5,970 

Dcniliquia   17,622 

Goulbum ,..,  54,355 

Hay,   Forbes,  and  WUcannia   have  been  carried   out   by  the 
municipalities  themselves,  but  the  Parramatta  water  works  wti 
constructed  by  the  municipality  without  State  a-sststance,     Duriii| 
1889    there  was  expeinliMi  on    account  of   the    Country   Towa 
Water  Supply  a  total  sura  of  X54.Ct71,  subdivided  as  follows  t — 

Town. 


Town,  Coftt 

Albnry £284 

Armidale  ...„ 382 

Bairanald 1,636 

Itourke 23 

Bathurtt 22 

Coonamble 8 

COWTS 4 

Forbes ,,.. 13 

Goulbum 3,279 

Oulgong  ,,. 75 

Hunter  River  Diatrict..  24,007 


Coft. 

Junee .,»•«»•»*.•••  £7 

Lithgow S 

LiBmore  1  .<M7 

Orange   I5,71i> 

Hill  End 82 

Richmond 4 

H Aymuiid  Terrftoe    ? 

Wilcaaiiia 8.000 

Wentworth  .,, 370 


Total . 


54,^1 
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These  various  amounts  were  contributed  by  the  Government 
Iworda  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  works 
BUnpleted  in  the  above  mentioned  miinicipalitie^j  and  for  the  con- 
Iruction  of  new  works. 

Under  the  same  Act  which  authorized  the  constmction  of  the  8owcT»eo, 
Sydney  water  supply,  the  sewerage  works  were  also  undertaken. 
lie  original  sewerage  works  of  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854,  and 
to  the  close  of  1889,  70  miles,  648  yards  of  sewers  of  all  kinds 
%ve  been  constructed,  at  a  charge  of  £1,025,328,  the  expenditure 
In  1889  being  X7,916.  In  1880  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  sewerage 
'  A  very  comprehensive  character  was  begun.  This  system  will 
|rain  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  city  and 
iburbs,  discharging  the  sewerage  of  the  former  into  the  ocean 
tween  Bon<li  and  South  Head,  and  of  the  latter  at  a 
Bwerage  farm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  This  system  is 
nearly  completed,  and  at  the  close  of  1889  about  £879,996  had 
en  expended  upon  it. 

Under  the  authority  of  a  recent  Act  gasworks  have  been  con-  G«iworlau 
I  etructed  in  several  places  by  municipalities.     These  works  supply 
IJiot  only  the   lamps  required   for  street  putposes,  hut  in  most 
^instances  undertake  the  illumiimtion  of  private  dwellings  also. 


^ 


In  Sydney  there  ore  approximately  21,500  houses,  occupied  by  Hotwawxi 
128,880  persons.     In  the  siibiirbs  of    Sydney  there  are  53,427 '^*' 
houses,  in  which  259,970  persons  dwell,  while  in  the  other  muni- 
cipalitieB  there  are  55,378  houses,  occupied  by  288,4 SSpersons 
thus  making  a  total  for  all  municipalities  of  130,305  dwellings, 
accommodating  677,282  people.     In  the  unincorporated  portion 
ibe  Colony  there   are  about    100,000    houses,  inhabited   by 
44,918  persons. 

Municipalities  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  wards,  according  Muniripni 
f  to  population,  and  every  ratepayer  is  entitletl  to  vot«  at  the  elec- 
don  of  aldermen.     Persons  assessed  at  less  than  £25  annual  valuA 
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Xumbor  of 


I^ocaI  o{>Uimi. 


are  entitled  to  one  vote— from  X25  to  X75,  to  two  vot«s — from  £75 
to  X 150,  to  three  votes — and  over  £  1 50,  to  four  votes.     Votes  i 
cumulative  up  to  four,  and  tbe  tnetliod  o!  voting  U  bj  ballot,  astfl 
tlie  parlianjentary  elections. 

The  [lersons  qualified  to  vote  at  raunimpiil  il*^<'K<»isi  nun 
ttpproxiumtely  138,507,  thus  cliBtributed  ;^ 

Sydney  • - ■.  -^    '^^^ 

Siibiirlj*  ,.... .,«»,,.^ .     3T*03S 

Other  muaidiJiilitieB.. ... , *     tiOJiOZ 


rhrriedt  nut  at 


Total 


1 38,51)7 


The  number  of  electors  entitled  to  vote  for  Parliaraent  is  290,31 
so  that  the  proportion  of  municipal  to  parliamentAfy  voters  I 
47-71  per  100,  and  to  the  total  population  12'34  per  100.  Inclnd 
ini;  the  twenty-four  representatives  of  the  citVj  tliere  ape  l^SS 
aldermen  in  the  Colony,  and  the  average  number  of  municipB 
electors  per  alderman  is  thus  107.  Of  the  138,507  electors  to€« 
tioned  above,  79,148  are  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  3S,407  i 
entitled  to  two,  12,028  to  thrt?e,  and  8,924  to  the  njaximum 
four. 

In  connection  with  local  self -government  by  uicAn.s  of 
municipal  system,  occurs  the  only  instance  in  which  tlic  prindfi 
of  what  \H  known  as  local  option  has  bt*en  put  into  operation 
the  Colony.  For  many  years  there  was  a  strong  agitation 
favour  of  loc^l  option,  or  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  oC  m 
district  to  control  the  liquor  trafiic  in  that  district,  and  on  sevc 
nccasiona  attempts  were  made  to  legislate  uj>on  the  subject  -orithc 
success.  In  the  year  1882,  however,  an  instalment  of  the  prtnci] 
was  included  in  the  Licensing  Act  then  passed,  which,  with 
amendmont  nmde  in  tlie  following  year,  is  still  in  force  Till 
measures  provide  that  in  every  municipality,  or  warri  of  a  mi 
L'ipality,  a  local  option  vote  shall  be  taken  every  three  yeftre, 
the  election  for  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayers  am  required 
%'ote  either  Yes  gr^No  on  two  questions  :  (1)  Whrtlicr  any  ni 
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ablicaiia'  liceusL^s  shall  be  grantt»ci  during  the  coming  three  years 
tho  municipality  or  waitl  in  question ;  and  (2)  whethei'  any 

DtQovals  of  publicans'  licenses  shall  bo  allowed  within  the  same 

D»riod.  A  majority  of  over  eleven- twentieths  of  the  votes  poUetl 
required   to  make  the  vote   operative  in  the  negative,     Tlie 

Ivocates  of  locnl  option  are  not  content  witli  thLs  partial 
Kioptiou  of  the  principle  ;  they  urge  its  extension  to  every 
decLoratLt  in  iJie.  Colony^  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  to  have 

he  right  to  vote.  They  further  projjose  to  place  it  in  the  power 
&f  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  say  whetlier  licensed  public  houses 

iiould  be  sutiered  to  exist  at  all.     The  extreme  iidvocates  of  local 

ption  even  contend  tliat  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
ftpon   this  i|ueHtion  as  well  as  men,  and  that  public-houses  fihould 

*  abolished  without  compensation  to  the  occupants  or  owners. 


It  IS  proposed  by  a  measura  now  l>efoi^  Parliament  to  extend  KxttMwion  of 

lif?  systenj  of  local  government  over  the  remaining  portions  of  the  lutnit. 

^lony»     This  is  on  all  sides  deemed  a  very  necessary  step,  as  under 

be  present  system  there  is  no  certainty  that  tlic  expenditure  of  the 

avernment  on  purely  local  works  is  at  all  times  equitable.    Leaving 

put  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national  im|>ort- 

tfice,  the  Government  during  the  past  thirty  years  expended  no 

than  .£19,058,814  on    works    of   a    purely    local    character, 

aot  including  school   buihlinga.     Of  this  sum  i!  12^9 75, 3 30  was 

£[»ended  in  the  country  districts^  and  ;£6,G?^3,rjl4  in  the  metrojiolis, 

be  division  of  the  Colony  into  local  government  distriots  will  not 

necessarily  be  followed  by  an  etitii*©  stoppage  of  the  direct  expen- 

liture  in  works  of  merely  local  interest  by  the  central  Government, 

but  the  larger  portion  of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government 

rill  be  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who,  having  to  directly  provitlo 

part  of  tho  expenditure,  will  probahly  see  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the 

Ijest  advantage.     Adopting  the   two  divisions  of  metro]ioli8  and 

[>untry,  alreatly  mentioned,  the  expenditure  in  each  since  1 8G0  is  BxpcrnUitirij  ty 

;iven  below.     As  regaitls  the  metropolitan  expenditure,  nearly  fj^if^uii'l.mv' 

^alf  the  total — vix.,  £3,2lO,801i — was  expended  on  water  supply 


wotlCBi  whiob   are   sourocss    of 
eomntrf  dktricts  tbe  AnuMinl  expended  on  mmUmr  world* 
XiS9vl8S  :— 

•>  mxpendtd  o&  Local  Pa  bite  Works  in  tb«  | 
IHstricta  and  liletTOpoljsc 
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II  Ima  fttimTt  boeQ  Uie  pbUcy  of  Uie  State  to 
tells  of  moorpomled  towns  with  putte  lad 
t^er«Mi<tti,  and  th«  City  of  Sydney  oontatos  witblti  its  baa 
extent  of  parks,  squares,  aud  public  ^rdeiis  large 
exist  in  mo^t  of  die  great  citacs  of  tine  world  witlioy 
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even  to  area.  They  cover  altogi»ther  72S  acres*  or  27  per 
cent,  o£  the  whole  of  the  city  prop<.»r.  In  atklitioii  to  tliese 
reserves,  the  iiihabitants  of  Sydney  have  the  use  of  7^0  aerc^i 
formerly  reserved  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city,  but  now  known 
aR  tlie  Centennial  Park.  This  nnigniUcent  recreation  groirnd  has 
been  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  with  walks  and  driveft, 
so  that  it  is  likely  to  tieeome  a  favourite  resort  with  the  citizens. 
The  suburban  municipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they 
contain  2,285  acres  of  public  parks  and  reserves,  dedicated  to,  or 
purchased  for,  the  people  by  the  Government,  or  3*1  per  cent,  of 
their  aggregate  area. 

In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  Government  d^Klicated  to  the  tiiu  N»tioij*l 

I'ttjrk* 
people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  within 

easy  distance  of  the  metropolis.     This  estate,  now  known  as  the 

Rational  Park,  with  the  additions  subseipiently  mode  in  18S0  and 

1883,    contains   a  total  area  of   36,320  acres,    surrounding   the 

^icturescjue  bay  of  Port  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly 

ection  towards   the  mountainous  district  of  11  la  war  ra.     It  is 

overed  with  nmgniticent  virgin  forests,  the  scenery  is  channing, 

ad  its  beauties  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

In  the  country  districts,  reserves  extending  often  over  several  i^mfKNuy  and 
bousand  acres^  have  been  proclaimed  as   temporary  commons,  tnuuiicktML 
rhilst  considerable  areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated 

permanent  commons  attached  to  inland  townships,  which  are 
ther^'ise  well  provided  with  parks  and  reserves  within  tJieir 
aundaries. 
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Social  Condition  and  Charities. 
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IT  will  seen  from   Uie  foregoix^  F^ff^  thmt  U10  a 
jKTitjr  of  New  Soutb  Wales  compares  &roQimlJr  w 
of  any  otljer  country,  however  fortUDAte  m^y  be  its  lot. 
on<!  |jarticii1ar  tliii^  Colony,  in  commoii  with  aU   tbe  pro^ 
Austral i a,  differs  greatly  from  other  countries,  especmlly 
the  Old  WiirM.     Weal  til  is  widely  diatiiboted,  tokd  the 
hf^twren    rich    ttrul   poor,    which   seeisB  so    pecoliiU'    a    pi 
old-world  civilizationa,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  sontbem 
Thiit  there  is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  undeniable,  but 
in  Australia  is  born  to  poverty,  and  that  hereditary  pauper 
wliich  forms  so  grave  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of  d 
has,  therefore,  no  existence  here. 

It  is  eitttniated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  six  pet^ooasii 
hundred  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  XI 00  ;  whert'as  ii 
Colony  1 2  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  property*  This 
statement  shows  the  vast  ditference  in  the  conditions  of 
Australia  and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No  poor 
is  levied  in  this  Colony,  nor  is  such  needed;  for  aUhougb  it 
liapppu  tlrnt  from  time  to  time  the  asfilBtance  of  thiti 
clainieil  by,  and  granted  to,  able-bodied  men  who  are  imal 
find  employment,  tliat  assistance  takes  the  form  of  wagns  pAicll 
work  specially  provided  by  the  State  to  meet  a  condition  of 
lalKiur  market  which  is  certainly  abnomml. 

Th*^  chief  efforts  of  the  State,  as  regards  charity,  are  tlii 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criininal  companionship 
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aptatiou  to  cnme,  the  support  of  the  aged  aad  inOrm,  tbe  care 
tlie  imbecile  or  insane,  and  tlie  subsidising  of  private  charity, 
the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured^  and  the  amelioration  of  want. 

Even  wliere  the  State  grants  aid  for  philanthrojiie  purposes,  anptrvision  of 

*       *       A  ujciHMicriturt. 

be  inanagenient  of  the  institutions  suf>ervising  the  expenditure 
in  private  hands ;  and  in  addition  to  State-aided  institutions 
there  are  numerous  private  charities,  whose  etforts  for  the  relief 
of  those  whom  penury,  sickness,  or  mbfortune  has  afflicted  11  re 
beyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways — 
Jrst,  by  means  of  the  State  Children's  Relief  Board,  whicli  takes 
we  of  children  who  have  been  ahandoned  by  their  natural  guar- 
f  or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their 
its,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to  render  them  liable  to  lapse  into 
ae ;  and,  secondly,  by  sequestering  children  who  have  already 
>nimitted  crime,  or  whose  parents  or  guardians  find  themselves 
oable  to  control  them. 

In  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  mortality  it  has  been  NeccaiUy  for 
Dinted  out  that  the  number  of  deatlis  caused  by  accident  is 
ery  great*  This  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  occu- 
pations in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  adult  male  population 
is  employed.  Though  New  South  Wales  has  long  l^een  settb»d, 
its  resources  are  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  many  men  are 
at  work  far  away  from  the  home  comforts  of  evei7day  life,  and 
rom  hr>me  attendant!e  in  case  of  sickness  or  injury.  Hospitals 
tre  therefore  uhsolutely  essential  under  the  conditions  of  life  in 
be  count ly  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  they  are  accordingly  found 
^n  every  important  country  town.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1889 
there  were  in  oiR*ration  in  the  Colony  Si  hospitals  or  infirmaries, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Yincent*B  Hospital  in 
fdney,  were  assisted  by  the  State. 

In  these  hospitals  accommodation  wa«  iirovided  in  388  wards  or  A«o(»mn^oHatk7tt 
Sormiioriea,  having  a  total  capacity  of  2,935,602  cubic  feet,  ho 
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th&t  the  average  air  i){fiice  to  eacb  dormitory  was  7«566  cuVlis  ft 
There  were  2,181  beds^  and  the  avera^^  air  s]jaoe  to  each 
was  a  minimum  of  1,350  cubic  feet ;  bfut  as   the   hospf! 
rarel)'  tillod  to  the  limit  of  their  accommodation,  the  air 
each  }>atient  was  as  a  rule  greater  than  the  minim uid  just 
During  the  year  1 6,865  persons  were  under  treatment  as 
l>atif'nts.    Of  this  number  1,233  remwued  from  the  prerioas 
and  1*\632  were  admitteil  during  1889.     There  were  discharg 
13,838  persons,  either  aa  cured  or  relieved,  or  at  their  owa 
quest,  and  23^  as  j>ast  all  human  assistances  while    1,477 
The  number  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  rear  ii 
therefore  1,311.     The  foUo^nng  statement  shows  the  number 
admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths  for  the  past  eleven  yeaiB : — 

Number  of  Cases  treated  in  Hospitals. 


7«tr. 


Total 
Piiti«iii«  imder 


ld79 
1880 
]$8l 

1S82 
1883 
1884 

1884) 
1887 
1S88 
1889 


7,560 
8.315 
0,136 
8,445 

8,245 
1>,318 
l*iJ03 
13,115 
13,438 
15,176 
16,865 


NmnlMr 
Cund,  4c. 


0,021 

6,656 

7,275 

6.855 

6.a=>9 

7,375 

10.449 

10,825 

11,140 

12,560 

13,SS5, 


Ntunbor. 


755 

847 

M6 

604 

706 

052 

1.321* 

1,249 

1,190 

1,424 

1,477 


Pert 


Ntiiiil>er«C 


9-98 
1018 
10-35 

10-58 
0-65 
10-21 
1038 
052 
8-85 
9  38 
8-76 


7U 

612 

Old. 

vOG 

790 

901 

1.015 

1,041 

1,106 

1,23$ 

l.SU 


AvoTiffC  number 
of  hoepitiil  caici. 


The  number  i^emaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken 
representing  the  average  number  resident.  It  will  be  seen  fro 
the  preceding  table  that  the  increase  has  been  ^lirly  regular, 
that  the  proportion  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals 
about  the  same  in  each  year,  and  averages  1-16  per  thousaii 
The  length  of  time  during  which  patients  remain  tmder 
ment  has  not  been  exactly  determined ;  but  as  ^  as  the  infoi 
tion  extends  it  would  api^ear  tlie  average  is  about  2S  days  for 
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pitals.  In  the  Sy^lncy  Hospital  the  ayerage  stay  of  patients 
ig  the  year  1889  was  '26*12  days.  It  La  interesting  to  note 
ftt  patients  roeeivccl  under  orders  from  the  Government,  re- 
yned  in  hospital  on  th(^  average  longer  than  those  paying  for  or 
atributing  towards  their  own  support. 


I 


The  death  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  the  past  Dmthmtcsta 
pn  years  was  9*67,  while  the  rate  for  1889  was  8-76  or  *91 
elow  the  decennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year  will  be 
►und  in  the  preceding  table.  The  death  rate  of  hospitals  in  New 
uth  Wales,  compared  with  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  very  high, 
he  number  ol  fatal  cases  is  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  the  deaths 
persons  already  moribund  when  admitted,  and  of  persons  in  the 
stage  of  phthisis.  It  has  elsewhere  been  pointed  out  that 
eathft  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
ital  deaths  registered,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
upations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to  pioneering 
interprise.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur  arts 
eated  in  the  hospitals ;  and,  indeed,  these  institutions,  especially 
country  districts,  are  for  the  most  part  maintained  for  the 
treatment  of  surgical  cases.  When  these  cu'cumatances  are  taken 
into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  apparent  excess  of  deaths  in 
the  hospitals  of  the  Colony  will  be  at  once  understood 


The  amount  voted  by  the  Legislature  for  the  maintenance  oi  y^^f^. 
sick  paupers  in  the  year  1889  was  £9,817  10s.  6d.,  which  was"***" 
distributed  thus : — ^Sydney  Hospital  (including  Moorcliff )  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauj^er  patients,  £C,560  18s, ;  Priiice  Alfred 
Hospital,  ditto,  £3,190  16s.  ;  Railway  Department  for  the 
of  jiauiier  patienta,  £53  6s.  6d. ;  incidental  expenses, 
£12  10s.  During  the  year  there  were  4,7o3  applications  for 
admission  into  the  metropolittm  hospitsils,  of  w^hich  number  2,648 
vero  granted  ;  the  other  cases  received  recommendations  for 
admission  to  the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute,  ordi^ra  for 
oor  hosjJital  treatment,  or  were  refu8«Ml  as  unlit  suhjecte  for 


ai  tbr  Cottit  Boipi 
«Dltf*lj  bf  Ihe  0<»f«nu»esiA,  aTctsfr  £9,733  ■ftntwIfT  Isr  tfa 
mam  pcmd, id  lK»t  ftboul  X30,000  »  j»r  iri|Kiit  b^  tW  ( 
BflBl  in  Bieilical  reUcf  m  die  metropolis  in  adiiitiiQa   lo 
•alMfbui  ftod    connttx  liogpttak,   p»jniiefiU   for 
ftborigiiifl%  €X|Mitee  sUcndilig  q»eciMl  oatbreaks   of 
C01111I17  diilii0t%  wkkli  ue  nei  &i»ii  ibe  gtnenl 
and  die  muiiteBftiioe  in  die  ssTliims  bar  iht  Infinn  and 
of  a  large  tiiutilj^r  of  ckronic  and  iacarMe  Itoapttad  caaei 


Ko  euiei  informatioii  m  to  hand  reqiecliiig  die  outdoor 
affbrdi^d  by  hoHpitaU,  ibis  form  of  cbarity  not  being  so  tm; 
as  iDtloor  rc^liel ;  nevt*rtLelei{s^  the  number  of  attendances  dii 
1889  waa  id,208|  and  estimating  four  attemlaucos  to  eaob  [Xfi 
thtiro  were  reliered  12,302  persona 


1 


Omitting  from  conj^ideratton  the  Government  esti&blishraeoi 
J.ittlo  Bay,  th*^t»xpenditiare  in  1889  of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Colo^ 
for  jHiqiowK  olluir  than  bmhling,  repairs,  and  out-door  relief  wa* 
XlOiJlO,  r^prcftf-nting  an  average  of  £79  8s.  3d  per  patient  rea- 
dtint,  or  for  each  botl  occupied.  This  sum  is  somewhnt  in  exce 
tln5  truth,  lis  full  dodiiction  cannot  be  mode  for  out-patients. 
a%'erBgr»  vo%i  piT  patii^'ut  treated  was  £C  1 38,  2tl    The  subscripti^ 
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received  from  private  persons  amounted  to  £39,074,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  including  payments  by  patients,  were  £32,488, 
in  all  £71,562  from  private  sources  and  from  patients.  From 
~  Crovemment  the  sum  of  £61,399  was  received,  so  that  the  total 
revenue  of  hospitals  from  all  sources  was  £132,961 
ing  statement  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  these  insti- 
tutions for  the  year  1889  : — 

Kevenuc  and  Expenditure  of  Hospitals. 


The  follow-  Revenue  of 
hospitals. 


MetropoUtan. 

CJountry. 

Total 

Keceipts— 

Government  Aid 

£ 
30,438 
20,670 
10,690 

£ 

30,961 

30,300 

9,902 

£ 
61,399 
50,970 
20,592 

Private  Contributions 

Other  sources 

Total  receipts 

61,798 

71,163 

132,961 

Expenditure- 
Building  and  Repairs 

Maint^n^iTipft    

7,008 

48,092 

6,153 

24,289 
41,923 
10,122 

31,297 
90,015 
15,275 

Miscellaneous 

Total  expenditure... 

60,253 

76,334 

136,587 

The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Little  Bay  Hospital  has  Total  expendi- 
not  been  included  above,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 
Government.  At  this  hospital  1,817  patients  were  treated  during 
the  year,  including  13  lepers,  or  an  average  of  199  patients  per 
day.  The  average  stay  in  hospital  was  40  days.  There  were 
99  deaths,  and  1,369  patients  were  discharged  cured  during  the 
year.  The  cost  of  this  institution  was  £11,729,  so  that  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  hospitals  amounted  to  £73,128, 
and  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  all  hospitals 
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and  asylums,  witli  the  exception  of  asylums  for  the  iDsaoei  waa' 
je  147,060.  This  sum  includes  £^i,595  to  the  State  Childr«ii*s 
Belief  DepartmeT>t,  ^13,692  paid  to  support  the  asylum  for  old 
men  at  Liverpool,  X8,565  for  the  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  women 
at  Newington,  Parraroatta  Eiver ;  £19,995  for  the  two  asyluina 
Farramatta,  and  £7»085  for  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney. 
these  five  last-nientione*!  asylums,  the  number  of  wards  or 
nutories  was  109,  with  a  Uital  capacity  of  1,452,S31  cuhic  f««tp 
giving  an  average  air  space  of  13,338  cubic  feet  to  each  dormitofy 
Tlierc  were  2,538  bi'ds ;  the  average  air  spac*^  to  c^ach  patient  wii 
therefoi-e  572  cubic  feet  The  number  of  inmates  in  each  in&titii< 
tion  will  be  found  in  a  table  on  pages  832  and  833,  but  in  addition* 
OOlisiderable  aid  was  extended  to  the  outside  poor.  Apart  from 
medical  advice  aud  medicines,  out-door  relief  cansists  largely  of 
supplies  of  provisions.  Information  is  not  to  hand  for  the  full 
extent  of  tlie  relief  thus  afforded  at  all  institutions,  but  the  good* 
gratuitously  distributed  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney, 
during  the  ye^ir  were  as  follows  : — Bread,  216,1254  lb.  ;  flouT, 
70,233  lb.  ;  meat,  3G,924  lb. ;  tea,  7,789  lb, ;  augar,  31,449  IK  j 
sago,  3,695  lU  ;  rice,  11,293  Rx  ;  oatmeal,  6,567  lb.  ;  arrowroot, 
112  lb.  ;  raisins,  G34  lb.  ;  and  milk,  164  quartfi.  Boots,  blankets^ 
flannel  and  other  drapery  goods,  formed  portion  of  the  bounty 
tributed ;  and  in  addition  to  this  a  sum  of  money  was  granted  ta 
payment  of  ix^nt  alJowanoes,  so  that  many  of  the  needy  wer» 
assisted  by  the  helping  hand  of  this  deserving  charity  iu  their  own 
homes. 

Tlio  Infants*  Home,  Ashfield;  the  Hospital  for  sick  chOdmiJ 
Glebe  ;  the  List itu tion  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind^  New* 
town,  besides  other  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony, 
receive  help  from  the  State  ;  but  they  are  maintiiined  princijadly 
by  private  contributions.  The  management  of  these,  and,  indeed^ 
of  almost  all  institutions  for  tlie  relief  of  the  sick,  is  in  the  handi 
of    committees    elected    by    persons   subscribing  towaida 
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Besides  hospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  variouft  instit^i- 
tioiia  for  the  reception  of  fallen  women,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Uliiid,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  for  destitute  wonien,  for  casual  aid 
to  indigent  persons,  for  the  help  of  dischai^ged  prisoners,  and  for 
many  other  purposes  which  rouse  the  charity  of  the  people.  Exact 
figures  respecting  every  institution  have  not  been  procurable.  The 
foregoing  table  gives  the  number  of  adult  persons  remaining  at  the 
close  of  1889  in  some  of  the  institutions  named,  and  may  be  t&keu 
ns  r*epresenting  the  average  for  die  year.  The  figuj^es  for  the 
City  Night  Refuge  and  Soup  Kitchen  show  only  the  number 
of  persons  usually  retained  about  the  establishment.  There  were 
105/J47  meals  given  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1890, 
at  the  Kefuge,  and  sljelter  was  provided  in  41,621  in^tances^ 
the  daily  average  being  290  meals,  and  112  nightly  sbcUersi. 

The  problem  of  dealing  %vitli  deiititutc  children  and  those  liablr' 
from  their  environment  to  become  criuiinal  iii  naturally  sunxjunded 
with  very  great  difficulty,  and  its  solution  was  attempted  many 
yeai-B  ago  by  the  establishment  of  the  oqihanages  at  Parmmfttts, 
und  the  destitute  children's  asylum  at  Band  wick,  as  well  as  the 
Vernon  Training  Siiip  for  boys,  and  the  Biloela  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  School  for  girls.  The  system  of  crowding  children  in 
large  estalilishments  was  rightly  considered  as  open  to  many  ^ve 
objections,  and  in  1880  a  scheme  of  separate  treatment  ww 
inaugurated.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
empowering  the  formation  of  a  Board,  to  whose  charge  the  destitute 
IfitAtc  Ditiar«n*a  or  neglected  children  of  the  Colony  were  entrusted.  The  Boanl 
was  empowered  to  take  children  from  the  various  institutions,  and 
deal  with  them  in  certain  s[>ecified  ways. 

During  tbe  nine  years  ending  5th  April,  1S90,  the  number 
of  children  placed  out  by  the  State  Children's  Relief  Board  had 
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to  3,322;  of  these  1,132  were  reclaimed  %  their  relatives 

&iendi^  or  otherwise  dischargetl,  and  158  were  atlopted  prin- 

pallj  bj  persons  possessing  no  child I'en  of  their  own.   On  reaching 

je  age  of  12  years,  children  are  eligible  to  be  apprenticed,  if  they 

r©  physically  fit  therefor^  and  75 G  apprenticeships  have  been  sane- 

joned.     Tlie  majority  of  the  girl  a  have  been  placed  at  domestic 

lerrice,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  boys  have  been  apprenticed 

CO  farmers.     During  last  year  397  cbildi'en  were  boarded  out, 

the  Goveranient  paying  certain  persons,   deemed  eligible,  suras 

varying  from   5s,  to  7s.  per  week  for  the  raaintenance  of  those 

put  under  their  charge.      The  Board   exercises   a   strict  watch  gJSSrcJT*"'  * 

over  all  chihlren  in  its  care,  and  cases  of  neglect  or  ill  treatment 

liave  been  very  infrequent.      The  remaining  chihlren  in  April 

laHt  were  distributed  as  follows  : — Eight  in  the  Central  Home^  4  in 

llospitala,  and  1 1 7  consii^ncd  to  Cottage  I  loiitos  for  invalids,  of  which 

aere  are  two  rtt  Parraniatta  and  tive  at  ilittagong.     Althou{];h  a 

[)asidemble  number  (790)  passed  through  the  Central  Home  at 

Paddington  during  hist  year,  the  system  in   foi*ce  provides  for 

^eir  speedy  removal  to  the  country  ;  and  ho  the  average  daily 

inml>er  of  inmates  at  that  institution  was  only  pight   In  Hie  annual 

eports  of  the  State  Children's  ReUf.'f  Department  much  interesting 

iformation  is  given  concerning  tlie  problem  of  how  to  copo  auc- 

ally  with  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  State  children ;  and, 

after  ten  years'  experieiice  of  tlie  boarding-out  system  in  this  Colony, 

lit  h  claimed  that  when  fairly  tested  the  advantages  that  may  be 

ealized  thereby,  are  much  greater  than  those  under  the  system 

pi  aggregating  children  in  asylums.     The  deaths  of  seven  children 

carrcd  during  the  year,  and,  allowing  for  those  i-emoved  from 

lie  8Uj)ervi«ion  of  the  Board,  there  rcmaincil  at  the  close  of  1880 

1,2G3  children  under  ita  control,  of  whom  1,377  were  supported 

thM  Stale. 
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The  largest  nuiober  of  childrea  dealt  with  hj  the  Board  Invc 
been  received  from  tUe  Benevolent  Asrlani*  Sjdner,  2,21^  harii^ 
been  transferrBd  np  to  the  end  of  1 889 ;  from  the  Band  wick  Jb^ln 
505,  and  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  Parramatta,  362 
were  taken.  The  orphAn  bcKooU  wen  cloeed  in 
lS$dj  and  the  children  who  would  formerly  have  b^en 
them  are  now  taken  charge  of  by  the  Board.  The  reo 
children  were  removed  from  otlier  public  iniititatioQS 
hospitals  ;  from  the  Vernon,  201  ;  from  the  Infanta'  Home» , 
Geld,  GO ;  from  Indagtnal  School »  Parramatta,  72  ;  from 
Bay  Hospital,  26 ;  from  Benevolent  Asylum,  Newcastle^  40 ; 
other  instltntiona,  44  ;  making  a  total  of  3,322  as  afoitssaid 
amount  expended  by  the  Oovemmi>nt  on  the  8tat« 
K^Uef  Department  during  the  year  was  £24,51 7* 

The  operations  of  the  Board  must  be  held  to  be  extr 
sueeesdful,  vua  not  only  are  the  children  individiiallj  ntore  i 
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torily  treated  than  could  be  the  case  in  crowded  institutions,  but 
the  number  becoming  a  charge  on  the  State  is  now  proportionally 
less  than  formerly  was  the  case,  and  the  admirable  system  of 
relief  organized  by  the  Board  bids  fair  to  solve  the  difficult  pro- 
blem of  juvenile  destitution  and  juvenile  crime.  The  number  of 
destitute  children,  including  those  detained  at  Biloela  (now  trans- 
ferred to  Parramatta)  and  on  the  "Vernon,  and  in  the  various 
asylums,  during  each  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  was  : — 

Destitute  Children. 


Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1876 

1,546 

1883 

1.861 

1877 

1.573 

1884 

1,787 

1878 

1,582 

1885 

1,866 

1879 

1,726 

1886 

1,866 

1880 

1,742 

1887 

1,973 

1881 

1,817 

1888 

2,091 

1882 

1,858 

1889 

2,218 

The  increase  of  672  during  the  period  bears  but  a  small  i)ro- 
portion  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  large  increase 
in  the  juvenile  population  of  the  Colony. 

Three  institutions  are  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  State  for  Reformatoriei. 
the  reformation  of  children.  The  Shaftesbury  Reformatory,  for 
girls  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  habitual  criminals ;  the  Parra- 
matta Industrial  School,  for  girls  of  more  tender  years ;  and  the 
Vernon  training-ship,  for  boys.  No  reformatory  exclusively  for 
criminal  boys  exists ;  but  the  Yemon  serves  the  doable  parpose  of 
training-school  and  reformatorj.  Tb^ 
these  institutions  during  the  pasl  t 
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'li 

'A 
■J. 


:  r 


Industrial 
School. 


Destitute 
adults. 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Vernon. 

Biloela           1 
(now  Parramatta).  j 

124 

115 

148 

117 

177 

130 

186 

130 

213 

119 

202 

105 

202 

106 

205 

90 

203 

90 

209 

93 

227 

87 

During  1887  the  industrial  school  foi 
Biloela,  Cockatoo  Island,  to  the  build i 
the  Koman  Catholic  Orphan  School,  Par 

The  numbers  of  destitute  children  in 
tions  during  the  last  eleven  years  were  a 

Children  in  Asylu 


Year. 

Orphan 

Randwick 

Benevolent 

Schools. 

Asylum. 

Asylum. 

1879 

574 

641 

191 

ISSO 

552 

639 

177 

1881 

rA6 

671 

147 

1882 

442 

043 

156 

1883 

339 

545 

161 

1884 

150 

352 

149 

1885 

108 

199 

122      1 

1886 

• 

254 

130 

1887 

267 

101 

1888 

246 

216 

168 
151 

1889 

*  Orphanages  closed  in  this  y 

The  number  of  destitute  adults  wholl; 
the  State  as  inmates  of  the  various  asyl 
close  of  the  year  1889  was  2,500,  of  wli 
588  women.  The  great  majority  of  t 
persons  of  very  advanced  years  and  unab 
of  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  hov 
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[to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  tbem  are  destitute  women 
I  who  use  the  institution  as  a  lying  in  hospital    The  number  of  men  ^*iiiH  paupuM, 
mud  women  in  the  various  institutions  with  the  ratio  per  1,000  of 
1  adult  population  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  11  jears  was: — 
Adults  in  Benevolent  Asylum  a 


F«r  1,000  of  Adult  PopalftUon. 

Yew. 

Mtdm. 

FeniftliML 

ToteL 

Maleu 

F*in*ku 

TtotoL 

1870 

1,044 

368 

1,412 

4-28 

2<»0 

3-30 

1880 

994 

382 

1,376 

3-89 

1*99 

3-08 

1881 

985 

375 

1,360 

3*65 

1*8S 

2-89 

1883 

980 

4m 

1.382 

3*50 

1^ 

2-82 

1888 

1,282 

4lk8 

1.690 

4  31 

1-85 

31J6 

1884 

1,363 

435 

1,798 

4-33 

1*86 

3^ 

1S85 

1,366 

400 

1J66 

4-06 

1-63 

3<I3 

1886 

1,54M 

448 

1,95-2 

4*25 

1-74 

3-21 

1887 

1*711 

471 

2.182 

4*68 

176 

3*45 

1868 

J, 820 

521 

2,341 

4-77 

1-88 

3-55 

1880 

1,912 

588 

2,600 

4*85 

2-04 

3-67 

The  following  are  the  number  of  fulults  remaining  in  the  various 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1879  to  1889  r — 
Adults  in  the  various  Asylums. 


I 


Yli^. 

Bydhey 

New. 

isagUm. 

liver. 
pooL 

PummAtU. 
Ocon?C'  1     Mac- 

Unit- 
load. 

New- 

CMfckv 

ton. 

TDteL 

•tre«t 

quArie-it 

1879 

92 

262 

756 

254 

18 

13 

17 

1,412 

1880 

77 

288 

707 

259 

22 

12 

U 

1,378 

1831 

73 

277 

724 

237 

20 

13 

16 

1.360 

1882 

88 

284 

733 

219 

30 

13 

15 

1,382 

1883 

107 

2»2 

724 

267 

268 

16 

16 

1,690 

1884 

115 

312 

724 

3;i9 

276 

16 

16 

1J98 

1885 

88 

304 

710 

342 

292 

16 

14 

1,766 

1886 

83 

331 

741 

421 

297 

35 

27 

17 

1,952 

1887 

77 

366 

767 

644 

268 

35 

20 

15 

2.182 

1888 

97 

397 

778 

721 

286 

36 

26 

2.341 

18B9 

83 

454 

801 

771 

883 

37 

32 

♦.. 

2,54J0 

The  Liverpool  and  Parramatta  (2)  A«ylunis  are  homeij  for 
malea^  wnri  the  Newington  and  Sydney  Benevolent  AftylumH  for 
females.  The  Parramatta  Cottage  Homes  are  for  old  and  indigent 
married  couples^  the  inmates  last  year,  since  March  13,  nnmWred 
19,  and  are  included  in  the  total  of  2,500  just  given. 
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lacreuo  due  to 


Treatment 
ofluiane. 


Adding  together  the  nuinbers  of  adults  and  cbUdreu  id  ordi 
to  sliow  the  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  whole  popuktioii, 
of  those  dependent  on  the  State  for  aupj)ort^  the  ratios  per  1,000 
for  the  last  11  years,  are  found  to  he  as  follows : — 

Paupers, 


Yeir. 

Chndtw. 

i^ttltd. 

Total 

Wd 

i,im 

1,4!2 

3,138 

1880 

1.742 

i,a7(J 

3.118 

1881 

1»817 

1,3<K) 

3.177 

1882 

1,858 

1,382 

3,240 

1883, 

1«861 

1,61K) 

3,551 

1884 

1J87 

1.798 

3,585 

1885 

1,856 

IJ66 

3.622 

1886 

l,86fl 

1.952 

3,818 

1887 

1,973 

2,182    ; 

4,155 

1888 

2,001 

2.341 

4,432 

1880 

2,218 

2,500 

4.718 

rerl^OOOoC 


iClilklrm  under 

15  JtAVt.         I 


Adult  \         Totil 


330 
3-08 
2-89 
2'82 
3-26 
3*28 
3-03 
3-21 
3*45 
3-55 
3«7 


4-42 
4-20 
4-06 
3-99 
4  U 
3117 


3di^| 
4t)9^H 
4-30 


The  increase  noticeable  during  some  years  is  probably  due  to 
the  defective  seasons  experienced  from  time  to  time  throughout 
the  Colony,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  avenues  of  income 
which  remained  open  to  some  of  these  old  people,  in  more  favour- 
able times.  The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  popidatioti 
shown  in  the  above  table  will  appear  extremely  small  compared 
with  that  of  other  countries.  The  proportion  of  population  in  tlift 
United  Kingdom  dependent  upon  the  Stat©  for  support  was,  at: 
the  beginning  of  ths  year  1888  : — 

England  ♦,...  2S '8  per  thousand. 

Scotland    , 23'5  „ 

Ireland   , 23'8 

United  Kingdom  ......,.,  27'5  „ 

as  against  4*2  per  tliousand  in  this   Colony,  a  state  of   things 

plainly  illustrating  the  happier  lot  of  the  people  of  Australia. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  has  been  dealt  with  under  the  he:^ 
of  Vital  Statistics,  The  average  number  of  insane  persons  resident 
in  hospital  during  the  year  was  2,785,  while  the  totid  numto 
under  care  waa  3,384,     These  numbers  include  those  resident  «t 
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[le  Private  Asylum.     The  various  institutions  for  the  imtane  in  c<j«t  or  sis^ium* 

for  iriS&ae, 

tie  Colony  which  are  sustained  bjr  the  Government  cost  the  State 
luring  1889  the  sura  of  X92^834j  equivalent  to  a  weekly  cost  of 
I  la  3Jd.  for  each  patient,  and  an  annual  expense  per  head  of  popu- 

ition  of  Isv  lOid*    This  sum  is  quite  apart  from  private  collections, 

l"which  amounted  to  £11,192,  so  that  the  actual  expenditure  on  the 

insane  in  Government  Asylums  during  the  year  was  jBlOijOSS, 

irhich  equals  a  weekly  cost  of  12s.  9|d.  for  each  patient  The 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest 
lumanity,  and  the  hospitals  are  fitted  with  all  the  conveniences 

I  and  appliances  which  modem  science  points  out  as  most  calculated 
Ito  mitigate  or  remove  the  aMiction  under  which  these  unfortu- 
nates labour. 


A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  Aborigines,  Aborietnca 
and  in  order  that  its  operations  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  Bott± 


relief  in  various  forma  should  be  successfully  cairied  out,  the 
amount  voted  last  year  was  £7,094.  The  Aborigines  are  referred 
to  at  length  in  the  part  dealing  with  population  and  vital  statistics. 

^Tlle  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  connection  with  all  forms  puiiiiowvi 
f  relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  tuw  in  diwltr. 
mounted  in  1889  to  £246,048;  adding  to  this  tlie  amount  of 
private  subscriptions,  &c.,  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  have  bene- 
fited   during   the  year  to  the  extent  of  over  £300,000.     This 
Eum,  though  not  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  population,  may 

tyet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of  the  Colony, 
which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seeking  assistance ; 
and  there  is  the  risk  that  the  charitabhs  iuHtitutiotiA  may  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  pauper  element,  lor  whih^  free  quartern  and  fi-ee 
food  are  so  accessiblo  those  who  arcs  disincUiKHl  to  work  are 
tempted  to  live  at  the  public  expense. 

It  will  hftve  been  gatliorml  from  tho  foregoing  pages  that  in  its  ii»terf*»  and 
[anxiety  to  foster  material  prognuw,  the  Htatn  has  not  overlooked  | 
I  the  care  of  those  whom  old  age  or  uiUfuriuno  has  alHictcd,  nor 
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Intellectual 
protrrees. 


has  that  psychical  progress  been  negL 
advancement  would  be  incomplete, 
the  spread  of  education  and  enligh 
toleration  meted  out  to  all  forms  of 
respects  to  be  desired. 

The  intellectual  progress  of  the 
rapid  than  their  material  advancerat 
been  confined  to  those  sciences  whic 
prosperity.  The  State,  conscious  o 
softening  the  minds  and  manners  of 
great  liberality  the  establishment  of 
In  spite  of  their  busy  lives,  the  coloni 
done  something  towards  increasing 
English  literature,  and  with  less  stir 
building-up  of  a  nation — and  the  ezia 
fruits  of  the  care  now  lavished  upo: 
found  in  literature  worthy  of  Austral 


Destiny 
of  Australia. 


More  truly  can  it  be  said  of  the  I 
people  that  their  destiny  is  in  their  0 
most  happily  situated.  Unlike  mo 
danger  from  no  enemies  upon  its  bon 
Government  should  ever  engage  in 
liberties  of  its  people.  Its  colonizatic 
a  future  free  from  old  world  strifes 
thus,  happy  in  its  situation  and  mof 
may  await  its  future  in  calm  confidei 
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